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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP 

1674.^ Letter  from  Luderdale  to  the  primate. — ^Tbe  Engliih  Commons  wMrta^ 
the  king  against  the  dnke  of  Landerdale. — ^Wliigs  deprived  of  office  in  Soot- 
land. — ^Death  of  Clarendon  and  Milton. — Interment  of  the  bones  of  Edward 
V. — ^Bishop  Leighton's  resignation — reasons  for  accepting  it — King's  letter 
and  act  of  ooondL — Notices  of  bishop  Ramsay. — Death  of  bishop  Hamilton 
of  Galloway. — Dr.  Patterson  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Galloway. — ^Agitation 
for  a  General  AsMmbly. — ^Ilie  primate's  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.— ^The  king's  displeasure  at  the  proposed  Assembly.-— Hie  lord  bishop  of 
Dnnkdd  and  four  clergymen  suspended. — Remariu. — Presbyterian  admissions. 
—Power  of  ordination— some  of  their  doctrines  incidentally  noticed.— Object 
in  desiring  a  General  Assembly. — ^Mr.  Skinner's  remarks  on  synods.->Cala- 
mitica  incident  to  the  church. — Christ's  kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
worid  Hke  parallel  lines— princes  in  that  kingdom. — ^Tolcrstion.  —  Sin  of 


1674.— -Th£  letters  of  those  prelates  that  have  samved 
the  stonns  of  the  Revohition,  speak  of  both  the  duke  of  Lau- 
derdale and  of  his  brother,  lord  Hatton,  as  having  been  sin- 
cere and  unflinching  supporters  of  the  church.  Both  the  pre- 
lates and  the  king's  gdvemment  had  the  horrors  of  the  grand 
rebellion  ever  before  their  eyes ;  and  they  were  justly  apprehen- 
sive that  men  who  still  pertinaciously  held  the  same  religious 
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and  political  sentiments  would  re-enact  the  same  scenes  of 
rebellion  and  bloodshed  whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur. 
The  conduct  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  people  under  their  in- 
fluence gave  but  too  certain  a  note  that  they  had  the  will,  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  to  prevent  their  finding  the  way 
to  rebel ;  which  occasioned  government  to  take  severe  measures 
to  curb  their  insolence  and  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation by  which  they  were  influenced.  Lauderdale's  mea* 
sures  were  frequently  thwarted  by  the  political  divisions  of  the 
privy  council  and  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  nobility ;  from 
this  cause  the  seditious  practices  of  tlie  ministers  were  covertly 
instigated  by  some  and  connived  at  by  others,  in  order  to 
embarrass  and  ultimately  to  remove  the  duke  and  his  friends 
from  power ;  and  with  the  same  view,  some  of  the  clergy  had 
been  tampered  with  to  petition  for  the  meeting  of  a  General 
Assembly ;  the  motion  for  which  to  the  king,  occasioned  the 
duke  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, dated  Windsor,  June  13th,  1674: — 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  your  grace 
since  I  received  your  letter ;  but  I  hope  the  despatches  which 
the  king  sent  down  by  my  brother  will  please  you  better  than 
any  thing  that  I  could  have  written,  seeing  you  will  see,  that 
notwithstanding  of  all  the  lies  with  which  the  faction  was  en- 
tertained in  Scotland,  his  majesty  has  made  it  appear  to  all  the 
kingdom,  that  he  will  not  countenance  such  who  did  so  openly 
attempt  against  his  authority  and  against  the  Articles  S  which 
is  one  of  tlie  best  flowers  in  his  crown  of  Scotland.  You  will 
also  have  seen  how  that  after  the  settling  of  the  new  commis- 
sion of  council,  his  first  commands  were  to  suppress  those 
scandalous  and  seditious  conventicles,  which  were  (I  am  sure) 
too  much  countenanced  by  some  whose  duty  should  have 
obliged  them  to  suppress  them.  And  I  hope  the  privy  coun- 
cil, as  now  it  is  constitute,  will  vigorously  obey  tlie  king's  com- 
mands, and  not  make  remonstrances  against  them,  nor  neglect 
the  king's  orders,  which  are  so  much  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
and  so  necessary  for  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  kingdom. 
Great  endeavours  have  been  used  of  late  to  alarm  all  England 
with  the  fears  of  a  present  rebellion  in  Scotland ;  but  1  hope, 
when  those  in  authority  shall  do  their  duty,  those  seditious 
practices  will  quickly  vanish  ;  and  whoever  will  be  slack 
in  that  duty,  the  king  will  let  him  know  how  much  be  re- 
sents it. 

"  I  did  inform  the  king,  soon  afler  the  last  council-day,  what 

^  That  constitatioii  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  called  the  Lorda  of  the  Artides. 
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oideavours  were  used  to  hare  engaged  synods  to  petition  for 
a  national  assembly,  and  now  it  is  apparent,  the  design  was 
more  agamst  episcopacy  than  against  conventicles,  as  you  will 
see  clearly  by  a  motion  that  was  made  to  the  king,  with  which  I 
desired  my  brother  to  acquaint  your  grace  in  my  last  letter  to 
him;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  by  my  last  letters  of  the  14th 
instant,  that  that  design  is  still  carried  on,  and  that  some  that  I 
took  to  be  more  orthodox  have  had  too  great  a  hand  in  carrying 
on  that  plot.  I  had  a  general  account  of  the  address  of  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  that  of  Edinburgh  for  a  meeting 
foreooth,  which  would  have  looked  too  like  the  late  commission 
of  the  kirk,  and  of  an  address  made  by  some  ministers  about 
Edinburgh  for  that  effect.  This  looks  too  like  the  petitions  of 
ministers  before  the  late  rebellion  in  the  years  1637  and  1638 ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  some,  whom  I  thought  to  have  been  more 
orthodox,  should  have  had  so  great  a  hand  in  it«  Always  I 
did  show  that  letter,  which  I  received  from  an  honest  friend 
of  yours  and  mine,  and  did  read  it  every  word  to  the  king, 
whom  I  found  very  sensible  of  the  danger  of  such  practices, 
if  they  should  go  unpunished ;  and  I  am  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  derire  your  grace  to  confer  with  some  of  the  clergy, 
of  whom  you  are  confident,  and  to  send  me  your  free  advice 
what  you  think  fi^  for  the  king  to  command  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  by  which  you  will  see,  that  the  king  will  be  very  careful 
that  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  bishops  may  be  preserved, 
and  all  contrivances  against  them  suppressed  and  punished. 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  inform  who  have  been  most  guilty, 
to  the  end  they  may  know  it  is  not  safe  to  meddle  with  such 
edged  tools,  and  then  such  as  have  been  innocently  drawn  in, 
may  be  passed  over.  The  king  goes  towards  Portsmouth  on 
Monday  moniing,  and  is  to  return  hither  this  day  seven-night, 
against  which  time  I  hope  to  see  a  return  fi'om  the  Committee  of 
Council,  concerning  their  endeavours  against  the  conventicles ; 
and  I  desire  to  have  as  speedy  an  answer  to  this  letter  as  may 
be.  And  though  I  am  no  more  commissioner,  yet  in  all  stations 
I  shall  be  found  zealous  and  active  for  the  government  of  the 
chorch,  as  it  is  now  by  law  settled,  and  for  its  peace  and  happi- 
ness. And  that  I  am,  in  a  true  sense  of  your  kindness  and 
friendship,  "My  Lord, 

*^  Your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

<*  Laudbbdale  ^" 

About  this  time  the  English  House  of  Commons  exhibited 
much  zeal  against  popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  and  voted  an 
>  MSS.  Episcopal  Chest,  Aberdeen,  No.  A.  10. 
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address  to  his  majesty  to  remove  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  from 
all  his  employments,  and  from  his  majesty's  presence  and 
councils  for  ever,  as  being  a  person  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
to  the  government  Some  of  his  embarrassments  at  this  lime 
were  owing  to  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  bishop  Burnet, 
who  abused  and  calumniated  the  duke,  betrayed  his  most  im- 
portant secrets,  and  drew  on  him  an  impeachment  for  higb 
treason*  But  so  far  from  removing  him  from  his  councils, 
the  king  created  him  baron  of  Petersham  and  earl  of  Guild* 
ford,  and  of  course  an  English  peer  ^;  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 
he  reconstructed  the  Scottish  privy  council  by  removing  the 
whig  party,  Tweeddale,  Queensberry,  Yester,  Dumfries,  and 
Roxburgh,  and  admitting  the  earls  Kinghom,  Mar,  and  Wig- 
ton,  with  the  lairds  of  CoUington,  Craigy,  and  Ross,  in  their 
places.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  allowed  to  remain ;  but, 
his  chief  supporters  having  been  removed,  he  seldom  attended 
on  council  days.  In  December  this  year,  Edward  Hyde,  earl 
of  Clarendon,  died  at  the  city  of  Rouen,  in  France,  after  an 
exile  of  some  years  from  his  native  country,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  intrigues  of  his  political  enemies.  Here 
he  chiefly  occupied  his  time  in  composing  his  admirable 
History  of  the  Orand  Rebellion  ;  but  his  lordship  in  all 
that  time  never  communicated  wiUi  the  French  protestants, 
because  they  were  schismatics  and  had  no  lawful  ministry. 
About  the  same  time,  John  Milton  died ;  he  was  the  author 
of  that  sublime  poem  entitled  Paradise  Losty  and  of  several 
most  vile  and  unchristian  pieces,  which  embodied  and  con- 
centrated all  the  false  and  malignant  aspersions  on  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  royal  martyr.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise 
**  On  the  reasonableness  of  a  man  divorcing  his  wife,  if  he  did 
not  like  her?^  But,  indeed,  says  Salmon,  "  little  better  could 
be  expected  from  one  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  late 
usurpers."  He  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age  at 
his  death,  and  had  been  blind  several  years  before.  Under  a 
pair  of  stairs  in  the  Tower  were  found  two  bodies,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard,  murdered 
by  their  uncle,  Richard  III.  anno  1483.  They  were  solemnly 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  ^. 

When  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  found  himself  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  both  in  England  and  at  home,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  church's  favour, 
which  had  been  alienated  from  him  ever  since  the  passing  of 
the  Assertory  act.  He  now,  therefore,  infonned  bishop  Leighton 

1  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  203.  •  Ibid.  i.  203-204. 
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Ibat  bis  majesty  accepted  his  resignation  of  the  two  dioceses 
under  his  charge ;  bat,  in  fact,  he  was  forced  to  do  this  act  Oi 
justice  by  the  importunities  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  St  Andrews,  '*  and  other  bishops  of  England,  who,  con- 
sidering such  precedents  might  extend,'*  of  the  minister  of  the 
day  removing  one  bishop,  or  of  suppressing  ten  bishopricks,  as 
bas  since  been  done,  **  interposed  with  their  whole  might ;  nor 
did  they  leave  it,  till  they  had  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  re- 
stored^''  Lauderdale  had  made  the  whole  of  the  episcopcd  bench 
in  both  kingdoms  his  enemies,  by  the  deprivation  of  archbishop 
Burnet ;  for  there  is  but  one  episcopate  in  the  whole  earth,  of 
which  every  bishop  holds  a  share  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
and  the  English  branch  of  it  felt  as  much  endangered  by  the 
precedent  at  Glasgow  as  if  York  or  any  other  see  had  been 
struck  at  in  England.    Archbishop  Sheldon  represented  to  his 
majesty  the  danger  which  the  church  at  large  incurred  by  such 
an  imparalleled  stretch  of  power,  and  shewed  him  that  we  ex- 
ample in  Scotland  might  be  followed  in  England,  when  a 
hostile  monarch  and  a  flagitious  minister  might  thus  extirpaie 
the  church.    This  is  attested  by  a  contemporary  author,  who 
says,  ^  while  these  confusions  continued  and  were  fomented  in 
Scotland,  the  church  and  parliament  of  England  became 
mightily  incensed  against  the  duke  of  Liauderdale,  who,  finding 
himself  in  danger,  laid  aside  his  ordinary  haughtiness,  and 
lowered  his  sails ;  and  in  1674,  reconciled  himself  to  arch- 
bishop Sharp,  who  was  then  at  London ;  by  whose  means  not 
only  archbishop  Burnet  was  returned  to  his  see,  but  the  duke 
was  readmitted  to  the  favour  of  old  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  he  giving  all  the  signs  of  a  sincere  and  hum- 
bled penitent,  alter  which  he  never  gave  ground  to  be  suspected 
by  the  clergy  ^.^    A  letter  from  the  king,  dated  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, restored  archbishop  Burnet  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
see,  and  the  following  act  of  privy  council  proceeding  firom  it 
is  dated  the  29th  of  the  same  month : — 

"FoHSAMiCKLB  as  the  king*s  majesty,  by  a  letter  under  his 
band  to  the  privy  council  of  the  date  of  Uie  7th  instant,  has 
signified  that  upon  the  dimission  of  Alexander,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  1669,  his  majesty  did  commend  to  Robert,  bishop 
of  Dunblane,  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 
wards did  nominate  and  present  the  said  Robert  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Glasgow,  unto  which,  as  his  majesty  is  in- 

>  Caie  of  tbe  Regale,  233.    Edition  1711. 

'  True  and  Impartial  Aacount  of  Archbiahop  Sharp,  p.  69. 
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formed,  be  was  not  formally  translated ;  and  that  now  by  the 
dimission  of  the  said  Robert,  the  said  archbishoprick  of  Gl«is- 
gow  is  become  at  his  majesty's  gift  and  presentation,  his 
majesty  has  thought  fit,  on  just  and  important  considerations, 
and  for  the  good  of  his  service  in  the  church,  to  restore,  and 
doth  restore  the  said  Alexander  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  the  archbishoprick  of  Glasgow,  and  all  the  rents,  privi- 
leges, benefits  and  immunities,  superiorities,  casualties,  and 
profits  whatsoever,  thereunto  belonging,  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  the  same  are  expressed  and  contained  in  his  majesty's 
first  gifl  unto  him  under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom ;  willing 
and  declaring  the  said  gifl  and  disposition  to  be  in  as  much 
force  in  all  time  coming  during  his  life,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  if  he  had  never  made  a  dimission ;  and  ordains  this 
letter  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  privy  council,  and  then 
to  pass  an  act  thereupon,  that  all  concerned  may  yield  ready 
obedience,  llie  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  ordain 
accordingly  in  all  points  ^" 

On  his  resignation  bishop  Leighton  retired  to  the  college 
of  Edinburgh  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  his  sister's, 
Mrs.  Lightmaker,  in  Sussex,  where  he  followed  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  piety,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
fitted  than  for  the  active  duties  of  his  sacred  office^.  James 
Ramsay,  vicar  of  Hamilton  and  dean  of  Glasgow,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Dunblane  by  the  king's  cong6  d'eUre,  He  was 
ordained  by  the  resolutioner  party,  in  tlie  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow, to  one  of  the  Leinzies,  of  which  there  are  two,  the  Easter 
and  the  Wester,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  in  the  year  1653 ; 
but  the  remonstrators  procured  an  order  from  Cromwell  to  pre* 
vent  his  preaching  there,  and  the  people  not  to  attend  his  mi- 
nistry, and,  moreover,  they  prosecuted  him  for  scandal,  and  when 
they  had  tried  him  to  the  uttermost,  all  they  could  find  against 
him  was  "  but  two  vain  words."  Baillie  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  says,  after  every  effort  of  the  re- 
monstrators to  convict  him,  nothing  could  be  found  against 
him,  which  not  one  of  the  resolutioners  thought  deserved  any 
more  than  a  presbyterial  rebuke.  This  was  the  reign  of 
faction  y  and  he  was  unable  to  take  possession  of  his  kirk,  and 
Baillie  calls  his  affair  ^^  a  strong  case ;"  and  in  1655,  the  re- 
monstrator  faction  annulled  his  ''most  regular  plantation.** 
Baillie  says  he  was  ''  a  very  able  and  sufficient  youth,  and  was 

Keith's  Catalogue  of  Soottiflh  Bishops,  p.  2S3. — ^Wodrow,  ii.  271-72. 
^  Pearson's  Life  of  Le ightoa. 
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planted  in  Leinzie  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  except  a  very 
few  who  chose  an  English  sectary,  to  whom  they  promised 
the  stipend."  As  he  could  neither  get  possession  of  his  kirk 
nor  receive  his  stipend,  he  was  removed  to  Linlithgow  in  the 
year  1656, "  where  he  was  much  better  than  where  he  was.** 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  visiters  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  in  1662  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  Hamilton  and  dean  of  Glasgow.  His  consecrators  are  not 
mentioned  ^. 

In  Aug  ust  of  this  year,  James  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Galloway, 
died,  after  a  few  days*  sickness.  *^^  He  was  a  man  of  a  sprightly 
but  ordinary  stature,  well  seen  in  divinity,  especially  in  pole- 
mics and  the  languages,  with  a  good  memory,  accurate  in  the 
Others  and  church  histoiy,  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  remarks  upon 
his  books.  He  was  veiy'pious  and  charitable,  strictly  pure  in 
his  morals,  most  kind  to  his  friends,  and  most  affable  and 
courteous  to  strangers.  He  was  a  Boanerges  in  the  pulpit,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  the  sacred  character  he  bore. 

^  I  find  by  the  several  letters  I  have,  that  there  had  been  a 
very  great  intimacy  betwixt  that  eminent  prelate  and  martyr. 
Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  him,  but  mostly 
with  respect  to  their  respective  affairs  in  the  church. 

^  The  bishop  was  very  happy  in  a  pious,  fond,  and  virtuous 
wife.  She  knew  his  constitution,  and  did,  under  God,  as  ab- 
stemious as  he  was>  keep  him  in  a  good  state  of  health  during 
her  life ;  but  for  the  seven  years  he  lived  after,  his  daughters 
being  very  youBg,  and  when  come  to  any  maturity,  mamed 
from  him,  he  took  the  liberty  to  manage  his  diet  as  he  pleased, 
which  generally  was  one  roasted  egg  in  the  morning ;  a  little 
broth,  and  perhaps  nothing  (else)  about  four ;  at  night  a  glass 
of  small  ale  to  his  pipe  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  most 
part  v^ater  in  the  summer.  This,  with  his  book,  was  most 
of  the  good  bishop's  food  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
lifeV 

John  Patessdn,  son  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Ross,  and  incum- 
bentof  theXron  church  of  Edinburgh,  and  dean  of  that  diocese, 
was  recommended  to  the  crown  by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Galloway  on  the  23d  of  October ; 
but  Keith  again  omits  to  mention  the  time  or  place  or  by  whom 
he  was  consecrated.  And  now  the  church  presented  the 
nnnsual  circumstance  of  a  father  and  a  son  sitting  bishops  at 
the  same  time. 

>  BuUie's  Letten,  it  216,  220,  222,  278,  313,  456,  487.— Kdtb,  183. 
*  Aoconot  of  the  Fkmilie  of  Broomhill,  pp.  61,  62. 
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The  church  in  Scotland  has  always  had  to  struggle  against 
the  most  untoward  circumstances.     The  bishops  had  to  combat 
the  influence  and  effects  of  the  Assertory  act^as  well  as  to  suffer 
from  the  Indulgence  and  the  turbulent  insolence  of  the  Core- 
nanters.     Even  some  of  the  conforming  clergy  still  retained 
much  of  the  leaven  of  the  Covenant*  and  in  particular  their 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  strife  and  agitation  of  the  general 
assemblies,  where,  from  their  numbers,  they  might  easily  over- 
power the  votes  and  authority  of  the  bishops;  for,  like  the 
parliament,  they  all  sat  in  one  house.     They  were  therefore 
^'  read^  enough  to  recommend  the  propriety  of  these  promis- 
cuous conventions,  which  tended  so  much  to  humour  the 
pride  of  the  second  order  at  the  expense  of  the  radical  privi- 
leges of  the  firsts**     The  bishops  of  Brechin  and  Dunblane 
encouraged  this  desire,  although  the  former  yielded  his  opinion 
to  the  solicitation  of  his  friends;  but  the  latter  persisted  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  an  assembly.     Among  the  inferior 
clergy,  Messrs.  Turner,  Cant,  Robertson,  and  Hamilton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh,  were  the  chief  agitators,  and  they  drew 
up  a  petition  to  Dr.  Young,  their  own  bishop,  who  was  opposed 
to  their  design,  requesting  him  to  move  the  primate  and  the 
other  bishops  '*  to  represent  the  sad  and  deplorable  condition 
of  this  kirk  to  his  most  sacred  majesty ;  and  that  since  in  all 
ages  synods  and  assemblies  have  been  judged  the  best  eccle- 
siastical remedies  of  such  evils,  they  would  interpose  that  a 
national  synod  may  be  indicted  by  his  majesty^s  authority; 
and  so  the  schisms  and  abounding  disorders,  whereby  truth 
and  peace  are  in  so  much  danger,  with  all  the  bad  effects 
thereof,  may  be  removed,  and  some  speedy  solid  course  fallen 
upon  for  advancing  the  purity  and  power  of  religion  and  good 
discipline ;  that  so  his  majesty's  subjects  agreeing  in  the  truth 
of  God's  most  holy  word,  may  live  quietly  and  peaceably,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty,  under  his  government^." 

Bishop  Ramsay  and  these  clergymen  pleaded  that  there  was 
law  in  their  favour,  and  so  there  surely  was;  but  Lauderdale 
considered  this  agitation  as  an  evidence  of  disaffection  to  his 
government ;  and  the  historian  of  the  presbyterian  sufferings 
seizes  this  opportunity  with  avidity  to  show  his  malice  against 
the  primate.  He  says  accordingly,  ^^  Bishop  Sharp  and  his 
party  resolved  to  oppress  and  bear  down  some  who  set  up 
themselves  for  some  further  advances  in  reformation,  as  they 
took  what  they  pressed  for  to  be.  And  the  primate's  carriage 
in  this  affair  will  be  a  new  instance  of  that  antichristian  spirit 

^  Skinner's  Ecdeuastical  History,  ii.  477.        ^  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  301. 
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of  penecation  and  pride  he  was  possessed  with  in  so  great 
measures,  not  only  towards  presbyterians,  whom  he  had  de* 
sertedi  and  resolved  by  all  methods  to  rain,  but  also  to  those 
dim  own  kidney,  when  they  came  not  up  to  every  thing  that 
was  his  pleasure,  as  if  he  had  been  an  infallible  and  visible 
liead  of  Uie  church  and  vicar  of  Christ,  or  another  aniickrist 
in  Scotland  ^^  The  clergy  before  mentioned  had  spoken  very 
fieelyof  the  primate;  and  Cant  especially  had  given  utter* 
ance  to  sentiments,  at  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  very  similar 
to  those  quoted  above ;  and  when  the  feeling  of  the  party  who 
now  moved  for  an  assembly,  and  the  experience  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  former  convocations,  are  considered,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  primate  should  be  ftlarmed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  agitation  that  threatened  to  break  up  the 
peace  of  the  church.  Wlien  the  design  was  first  broached,  it 
had  a  more  alarming  aspect  than  it  afterwards  assumed;  yet 
the  primate  thought  it  prudent  to  write  to  archbishop  Sheldon 
to  intercede  with  the  king  that  he  would  refuse  his  assent  to 
the  meeting  of  a  national  synod  at  this  time.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  his  letter  from  the  doubtful  authority  of  Wodrow^s 
Analecta;  but  which  had  tlie  desired  effect;— * 

"  May  it  plbasb  youb  Grace,— Albeit,  I  have  kept  long 
silent,  and  my  correspondence  with  your  grace  hath  not  been 
so  frequent  as  formerly;  yet,  like  Uie  son  of  Cresus,  I  must 
cry  out,  when  my  mother  the  church  is  in  hazard,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  I  should  hold  my  peace,  the  very  stones  would  speak, 
for  the  gospel  is  now  at  stake.  We  are  assaulted  not  only  by 
foreigners,  our  old  enemies  the  fanatics,  who  were  never  of  us, 
but  idso,  alas,  my  lord,  there  is  a  fire  in  our  bed-straw,  by  sons 
of  our  own  bowels,  who,  viper-like,  seek  to  eat  that  which 
produced  them,  lliey  are  all  crjing  for  a  national  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  upon  no  other  account  but  to  shake  off  our 
yoke,  and  to  break  our  bands  asunder.  I  hope  your  grace  will 
conrider  your  own  hazard,  if  disorders  followed  in  England 
upon  our  distempers  in  Scotland ;  when  our  neighbour's  house 
is  on  fire,  it  is  time  to  look  to  our  own.  Their  great  aim  and 
design  is  against  me,  who,  God  knows,  like  Paul,  have  spent 
myself  in  die  service  of  Uie  church,  and  am  yet  willing  to 
spend  what  remains.  I  believe  no  man  can  say  I  have  run  in 
vain.  If  I  be  not  supported  by  his  majesty's  special  favour, 
through  your  grace's  recommendation,  I  shall  inevitably  suffer 
shipwreck,  and  that  upon  no  evil  or  upon  mine  own  account; 

>  Wodrow'a  History,  ii.  300. 
VOL,  IIT.  C 
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but  I  see,  that  through  my  sides  the  church  will  be  wounded* 
The  only  remedy  is,  to  procure  his  majesty  to  discharge  the 
convocation,  which  will  calm  the  storm,  and  quench  all  those 
malicious  designs  which  are  now  on  foot  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church.  They  are  already  come  to  that  height,  that 
one  Mr.  Cant,  a  presbyter,  has  shaken  off  all  fear  of  God,  and 
regard  for  his  canonical  oath,  in  calling  me  a  great  grievance 
to  this  church.  My  dear  lord  and  brother,  bestir  yourself  in 
this  affair,  and  remember  the  words  pronounced  against  those 
who  are  at  ease,  while  their  brother  is  in  distress.  So,  recom- 
mending this  to  your  care, 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  your  grace^s  affectionate  brother, 
*^  And  faithful  servant, 
(Signed)  "  St.  Andrews. 

^*  For  lufl  Oraoe  the  Arcbbishop  of  Canterbtuy.'' 

The  primate  thought  there  might  be  danger  of  this  agita- 
tion spreading,  and  as  even  the  presbyterians  admitted  that 
it  was  the  king's  prerogative  to  convoke  assemblies,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  privy  council  that  proposals  for  holding 
a  general  council  had  been  made.  The  council  then  appointed 
several  of  the  members  to  inquire  into  this  affair,  and  their 
report  was  transmitted  to  Lauderdale,  who  despatched  a  royal 
letter,  which  the  Assertory  act  only  could  have  enabled  him  to 
do.  After  greeting,  he  signified  the  king's  displeasure  against  all 
factious  and  divisive  ways  in  the  church,  unbecoming  that  or- 
derly subordination  and  dependence  which  is  owned  by  the 
canons  of  the  christian  church  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
and  from  his  princely  zeal  and  care  that  the  authority  and 
honour  of  bishops  in  their  due  subordination  be  preserved, 
and  all  contrivances  against  them  suppressed  and  punished, 
"  We  have  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, that  it  is  our  royal  pleasure,  that  forthwith  there  be  a 
translation  of  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  to  that  of  the  Isles ; 
and  that  the  bishop  of  Brechin  be  appointed  ordinarily  to 
preach  at  the  College  kirk  of  Edinburgh;  that  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  remove  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Cant, 
from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  or  any  place 
in  his  diocese,  without  license;  and  that  Mr.  Hamilton  be  re- 
moved fiom  Leith  ....  at  this  time,  especially,  we  judge  it 
necessary,  when  their  authority  is  not  only  assaulted  by  schis- 
matics, but  contemned  and  violated  by  those  who  are  solemnly 
engaged  to  pay  them  canonical  obedience,  to  require  you  to 
employ  your  authority  for  that  effect:  and  in  particular  we  do 
positively  require  you  to  cause  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  within 
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two  weeks,  to  lemore  from  lesidence  in  any  place  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Glasgow,  and  foibear  meddling  with  matters  relative 
to  the  church,  save  in  his  diocese  of  the  Isles,  bat  as  his  ordi- 
oaiy  the  archbiahop  of  Glasgow,  or  by  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  apon  occasion,  as  primate :  that  ye  cause,  within  ten 
days,  Mi.  Turner  to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow ;  Mr. 
Robertson  to  the  minister's  manse  at  Auchterless,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Aberdeen;  Mr.  Cant  to  Libberton;  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  the  manse  of  Cramond,  to  abide  at  these  several  places  till 
ouribrther  pleasure  ^^ 

WoDBow  justly  observes,^  here,  indeed,  is  summar  justice, 
and  the  Ml  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy;"  it  is,  indeed, 
another  confirmation  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Asser- 
toiy  act,  which,  in  fact,  made  the  kmg,  or  rather,  perhaps,  his 
minister,  a  pope  in  the  church,  and  laid  U  prostrate  at  Ms  feet. 
No  stronger  evidence  could  be  produced  of  the  truth  of  Les- 
lie's remark,  that  erastiamsm  ran  down  like  a  torrent  from 
the  Rrfcrmatum^  than  the  deposition  and  translation  of  those 
bishops  that  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Lauderdale  since 
the  Assertory  act  became  law.  This  last  violent  translation 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  church;  for  bishop 
Ramsaj  continued  in  the  ciUalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Dun- 
blane till  the  year  1684,  when  he  was  canonically  translated 
to  Iloss,  and  bishop  Wallace,  of  the  Isles,  died  in  1675,  and 
his  successor  was  Dr.  Andrew  Wood.  Bishop  Ramsay  like- 
wise always  signed  Dunblane,  and  never  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  of  the  Isles:  under  the  former  signature  he  petitioned 
the  council,  which  thought  fit  not  to  meddle  wiUi  his  pe- 
tition, bat  transmitted  it  to  Lauderdale. 

Both,  the  itinerant  and  the  indulged  presbyterian  ministers 
had  frequent  and  secret  meetings  for  preserving  a  supply  of  their 
ministiy :  although  they  ridiculed  an  apostolic  succession,  yet 
they  licensed  all  the  young  men  whom  they  could  persuade 
to  take  their  admissions.  Whenever  any  congregations  gave 
these  youths  a  call,  they  ordained  them.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  convene  a  general  synod,  but  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  accomplished,  as  any  such  gathering  was  con- 
traiy  to  law;  and  besides,  the  indulged  ministers  were  cir- 
comscribed  to  the  boundaries  of  their  own  parishes-— a  severe 
restriction,  that  was  rendered  necessary  by  &eir  own  turbulent 
and  intermeddling  disposition.  Of  course  they  loudly  claimed 
the  merit  of  reforming  the  morals  of  the  people,  which  they 
had  the  unblushing  assurance  to  aflSrm  were  debauched  by  the 

1  King's  Letter,  cited  in  Wodrow,  u.  304. 
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established  clergy^.  They  themselves  were,  however,  the 
greatest  demoralisers  of  the  people;  for,  besides  those  sins  of 
hypocrisy  and  of  the  flesh,  to  which  presbytery  is  heir,  they 
taught  them  constantly  and  systematically  to  disobey  and  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  collect- 
ing them  into  what  were  called  field  conventicles,  not  only  for 
tlie  "  supply  of  sermon,^'  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  che- 
rishing sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion.  I  will  not 
say  that  at  these  ordinations  which  they  began  to  practise 
at  this  time,  the  advice  of  Welsh  to  Cameron  was  universally- 
given,  to  ^'  set  the  fire  of  hell  to  the  tails"  of  those  who  heard 
them,  but  certainly  the  effect  followed. 

But  as  presb}rteTians  decline  ecclesiastical  tradition,  let  us 
appeal  to  Scripture;  and  I  protest  there  is  not,  in  all  the  New- 
Testament,  an  instance  to  be  found  of  ordination  by  mere 
presbyters.  The  first  commissions  given  by  our  Lord  to  the 
twelve  and  to  the  seventy^  were  temporary,  and  certainly 
ordination  was  not  included  in  either  of  them>  and  neither  of 
the  parties  were  then  constituted  the  governors  of  the  christian 
church,  which  was  not  founded  till  after  Our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion, when  He  sent  the  eleven,  as  His  Father  had  sent  Him '9 
with  plenary  power,  as  supreme  governors  of  the  visible  church.. 
Thus  invested  with  episcopal  power,  the  apostles  ordained  the 
deacons ;  and  all  the  elders,  presbyters,  or  priests,  of  which  we 
read  in  Scripture,  had  apostolic  or  episcopal  ordination.  And 
in  point  of  fact,  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  who  revolted  at 
ana  after  the  Glasgow  assembly,  had  episcopal  ordination  be- 
fore they  perjured  themselves,  and  then  absolved  each  other 
fi*om  their  canonical  oaths  to  their  several  bishops.  The  first 
ordination  of  priests  or  presbyters  that  we  read  of,  was  per- 
formed by  two  apostles,  Paul  and  Barnabas^;  both  Timothy 
and  Titus  are  commanded  to  ordain  priests  in  every  city;  but 
which  would  not  have  been  restricted  to  them  bad  ordination 
been  the  work  of  a  republic  of  presbyters  and  lay-elders.  The 
angels  or  bishops  of  Uie  seven  Asiatic  churches  were  charged 
with  the  maladministration  of  their  supreme  oflSice,  particu- 
larly in  having  suffered  false  prophets,  or  a  sect,  to  arise  within 
them,  figuratively  described  as  Jezebel ;  but  which  would  not 
have  been  consistent,  had  the  government  of  the  church  been 
vested  in  presbytery. 

The  covenanters  chiefly  relied  for  authority,  on  that  text, 
where  we  are  informed  that  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  were 

1  Wodrow,  ii.  275-78.        '  St.  Matthew,  z.  pa$nm.^St.  Luke,  z.  1-17. 
■  St.  John,  XX.  21.  *  Acts,  xiv.  23. 
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laid  on  the  apostle  Timothy  ^ ;  but  he  was  assured  that  the 
apostolic  grace  was  given  to  him  by  the  laying  on  of  St.  PauFs 
hands  ^.  The  presbytery  spoken  of 'by  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  not  similar  to  a  Scottish  assembly  of  that  name; 
there  were  neither  presbyters  nor  lay-elders  in  it;  for  although 
lay-elders  in  Scotland  are  by  custom  excluded  from  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  yet  upon  presby  terian  principles  they  are  as  well 
entitled  to  do  so  as  the  ministers  themselves,  for  they  have  the 
power  of  government  conceded  to  them  in  equal  parity  with 
the  ministers.  But  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  fathers  positively 
assert,  that  the  presbytery  that  imposed  hands  on  Timothy 
were  not  ordinary  priests,  or  presbyters,  but  bishops,  and  it 
would  be  an  utter  absurdity  for  inferior  men  to  ordain  and  con- 
stitute a  superior.  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
e?angelist,  or  extraordinary  officer,  how  could  any  inferior 
officer  confer  an  extraordinary  commission  ?  None  but  God 
bimself,  or  one  having  authority  from  Him,  could  give  an  ex- 
traordinary office  to  represent  Him. 

In  short,  the  whole  system  was  a  total  departure  from  the 
faidi,  and  a  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.  For  this  cause 
there  was  a  strong  delusion  sent  upon  them  to  believe  the  grand 
imposture  of  all  tibe  false  doctrine  which  their  unsent  prophets 
preached,  and  to  make  those  powerful  attempts  which 
we  have  seen  developed  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God  as  gods, 
to  o?ertop  and  govern  the  gods  or  powers  that  be  ;  a  mark  of 
corruption  and  apostacy  from  the  faith,  that  is  not  more  appli- 
cable to  their  parent  popery  than  to  them.  No  toleration 
would  satisfy  them ;  nothing  short  of  supremacy ^  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual,  would  gratify  their  carnal  ambition.  One  of 
their  famous  preachers,  Donald  Cargill,  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaking  of  the  king's  ministers,  calls  them  "  bloody  tyrants 
and  vile  apostates  ;"*  and  he  says,  yet  *^  these  by  our  divines 
must  be  acknowledged  as  magistrates,  which  very  heathens, 
endued  with  the  light  ofnatwrcy  would  abominate,  and  would 
thbk  it  inconsistent  with  reason  to  admit  to  or  continue  in 
magistracy  such  perjured,  bloody,  dissolute,  and  flagitious 
men  as  to  make  a  wolf  the  feeder  and  keeper  of  the  flock  ^.^ 
The  Ught  qf  revelation  teaches  christian  men  differently ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  not  under  delu- 
sion could  have  used  the  blasphemy  that  John  Livingstone 
did  use  on  his  death-bed,  and  which  is  approvingly  repeated 
bjhis  biographer, — when  he  said,  "  Carry  my  commendation  to 

1  Tim.  hr.  14.  '  2  Tim.  i.  6.  *  Cloud  of  Witneuet,  p.  6. 
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Jetttf  Christ f  till  I  come  there  myself  T  ^  In  pressing  his  fel- 
low prisoners  to  ^  see  well  to  their  otpfiregenerationy'*  Cargill  as- 
sured them  that  ^  God  can  perfect  great  works  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,**  which  is  a  truism ;  that  **  he  put  the  thief  on  the 
cross  through  all  his  desires,  convictions,  conversion,  justifica- 
tion, sanctification,  &c.  in  short  time,  and  left  nothing  to  be- 
moan, but  that  there  did  not  remain  time  enough  to  glorify 
Him  upon  earth  that  had  done  all  these  things  for  him*.** 
And  again,  the  same  writer  says,  *^  ye  will  [ought  to]  join  with 
none  in  public  worship  but  those  who  have  infallible  signs  of 
regeneration.*"  But  a  man  can  no  more  regenerate  and  justify 
himself  than  he  can  forgive  his  own  sins,  or  physically  beget 
himself. 

Thb  agitation  begun  by  some  of  the  established  clergy, 
and  countenanced  by  the  lord  bishop  of  Dunblane,  for  a  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  was  only  another  scene  in  the  drama  contem- 
plated by  his  predecessor,  bishop  Leighton,  Uy  presbyterianise 
the  church,  and  gradually  to  ascend  to  that  dictatorial  supre- 
macy over  the  civil  government  which  the  assemblies  had  ex- 
ercised during  the,  dictatorship  of  Argyle.  Neither  the  king 
nor  his  ministers  had  any  desire  to  encourage  such  pranks 
as  had  formerly  led  to  such  great  calamities,  more  especially 
as  the  bishops  governed  the  church  in  all  godly  quietness  in 
those  dioceses  where  she  was  not  afflicted  with  the  presence 
of  the  ministers  of  the  covenant  and  their  followers.  On  the 
subject  of  General  Assemblies,  Mr.  Skinner  has  the  following 
judicious  remarks : — "  No  doubt,  in  the  primitive  church  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  the  neighbouring  bishops  often  met 
together  and  consulted  among  Uiemselves  about  the  common 
interests  of  religion,  by  virtue  of  the  purely  spiritual  powers 
committed  to  them.  But  between  the  old  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution and  the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  there  could  not 
but  be  a  considerable  difierence  in  point  of  external  polity, 
as  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  civil  rulers  to  the  church  has  a  title  to  such 
degrees  of  submission  fi-om  the  church  as  she  may  grant,  with- 
out materially  hurting  her  radical  powers  or  departing  from 
her  original  foundation.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  church 
in  general  when  established  imder  the  Roman  empire  while  it 
stood,  and  of  the  particular  churches  in  the  various  kingdoms 
which  progressively  broke  off  from  it,  before  the  papal  preten- 

1  Scote  WorUiief,  297.     £d.  1S24. 
'<*  Cloud  of  Witnencs,  p.  15. 
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dons  had  risen  to  the  height  of  modein  eDCioachment ;  and 
sach  was  the  sitaatioa  of  the  church  here,  when  she  emerged 
fifom  beneath  the  deluge  which  the  toirent  of  the  covenant 
liad  brought  upon  her.  The  king  claimed  the  privilege  of 
coof  ocating  a  General  Assembly  or  council  of  the  church  in 
his  narrow  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  the  christian  emperors 
had  done  of  calling  general  councils  in  their  extensive  do- 
minions; a  privilege  which  all  protestant  vrriters  agree  in 
yielding  to  the  sovereign,  as  belonging,  not  to  his  chiistianity, 
bat  to  his  crown. 

**  What  reasons  the  king  might  have  had  for  not  calling 
sQch  an  assembly  in  all  his  reign,  needs  not  to  be  inquired 
mU>  at  present.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  bishops  saw  no 
immediate  necessity  for  such  national  conventions,  since  they 
were  allowed  full  freedom  in  their  inferior  judicatories  [sjmods 
and  presbyteries],  and  had  standing  regulations,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  whereby  to  direct  their  government 
of  the  church.  Besides,  they  had  frequent  meetings 
among  themselves  about  church  matters,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  ages,  when  it  is  certain  the  bishops  met 
here  and  there,  as  was  convenient,  without  these  tumultuous 
conventions  of  presbyters,  which  the  reformed  system,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  brought  along  with  it  And  the  king  him- 
self, with  all  his  claims  of  supremacy,  whether  just  or  not,  was 
still  incUned  to  countenance  the  bishops,  and  to  preserve  to 
them  their  due  superiority  over  the  presbyters,  with  all  such 
immunities  and  privileges  belonging  to  their  order  as  were  con- 
sistent with  their  constitutional  incorporation  into  the  state. 
For  there  are  extant  sundry  letters  of  different  dates  from  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  lung's  great  favourite,  to  archbishop 
Sharp,  assuring  him  of  the  king's  resolution  to  name  no  bishops 
to  vacant  sees  but  such  as  should  be  recommended  by  the  two 
archbishops  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  therefore  warn- 
ing his  grace  to  be  very  diligent  and  cautious  in  his  recom- 
mendations. How  far  Lauderdale,  who  had  been  once  a  vio- 
lent covenanter,  and  is  variously  spoken  of  by  the  historians  of 
Aose  times,  was  sincere  in  his  professions  of  kindness  to  epis- 
eopacy,  may  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt :  but  so  it  was  in  fact, 
that  for  a  while  he  did  make  such  professions,  and  by  these 
means  of  condescension  on  the  king's  side,  and  attention  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  matters  were  kept  tolerably 
quiet  for  some  years  after  the  restoration.  But  the  flame  of 
the  covenant  was  only  smothered  a  little,  not  quite  extin- 
guished. There  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  furious  Remon- 
itrator  fiiction,  whom  no  laws  could  restrain  and  no  gentle- 
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ness  mollify.  And  though  the  terms  of  communion  with  epis* 
copacy  were  made  so  easy  (••••)  that  Mr*  Calamy,  one  of 
the  most  sensible  presbyterians  in  England,  said  when  he  read 
it,  ^  What  would  our  brethren  in  Scotland  be  at,  or  what 
would  they  have  ? — ^would  to  God  we  had  these  offers  !*  yet 
his  Scottish  brethren  made  light  of  these  offers,  and  were  re- 
solved  never  to  be  satisfied ^.^* 

The  church  was  then  miserably  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
betwixt  the  upper  millstone  of  erastianism  in  the  state  and  the 
under  millstone  of  the*  avowed  animosity  and  persecution  of 
the  presbyterians,  who  were  established  by  the  council.     In«> 
deed  the  civil  government  acted  too  much  on  the  principle  of 
Erastus,  both  with  the  church  and  with  the  covenanters ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  Assertory  act  and  its  effects,  and  the  Indul- 
gence and  its  consequences.     The  erastian  principle  is  de* 
structive  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Christ  would  have  committed  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  to  the  civil  governments  of  the  world,  which  at 
that  time  were  altogether  heathen.     He  constituted  princes  in 
His  own  spiritual  kingdom  for  its  government,  with  a  regular 
succession  of  princes  who  should  be  the  best  supporters  of 
CoDsar's  throne.     During  their  lifetime,  the  divinely  inspired 
apostles  followed  Christ's  pattern  and  example  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church;  and,  like  Him,  they  kept  the  power  of 
ordination  and  mission  in  their  own  hands.    Whenever  they 
added  converts  to  the   church  by  baptism,  they    ordained 
elders — that  is,  presbyters  or  priests — in  every  city.     Thej 
followed  the  practice  of  their  Lord  and  chief  bishop  with  re- 
spect to  themselves  until  He  was  about  to  take  his  departure 
from  them ;  and  before  they  were  called  to  their  blessed  rest  in 
Abraham's  bosom  they  provided  for  succession  from  them- 
selves in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  elevating  some  of  those  elders 
or  priests  whom  they  had  ordained  in  every  city  to  succeed  them 
in  their  apostolic  office,  as  Christ  had  at  his  ascension  raised 
them  into  His  Apostleship.  These  at  first  were  called  apostles, 
but  after  the  death  of  those  apostles  who  had  ^'  seen  the 
Lordy   the  last  of  whom  was  St.  John,  in  great  humility  they 
reserved  the  title  of  apostle  to  those  whom  Christ  himself  had 
ordained,  and  took  the  name  of  bishop,  which  previously  to  that 

1  Sldnner's  Eodenutical  History,  ii.  469-70.— There  is  an  original  letter  from 
Uie  earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  Episcopal  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  dated  October  lit, 
1667,  addressed  to  his  grace  tlie  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  Scottish  bishops  met  in  synods  frequently,  but  without  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clergy,  to  treat  and  deliberate  about  the  affairs  of  the  chnrofa. 
— MSS.  £p.  Chest,  No.  A.  6. 
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time  bad  been  given  to  the  eldera  or  priests,  as  we  see  the  salu- 
tations  in  some  of  St.  PauUs  epistles— ^^  the  bishops,**  that  is, 
the  priests  *'  and  deacons."  These  two  kingdoms,  that  which 
is,  ttid  that  which  is  not  of  this  world,  are  like  two  parallel 
lines;  they  may  proceed  harmoniously  together,  without  ever 
bterfering  one  with  the  other ;  and  men  who  are  alike  the 
•objects  of  both  may  be  punished  by  the  one  and  at  the  same 
time  absolved  by  the  other,  without  either  annulling  the  other's 
seotenee,  or  preventing  their  temporal  or  spiritual  punishment 
It  is  when  either  of  the  kingdoms  encroaches  upon  the  just 
rights  of  the  other,  as  the  presbyterians  did  during  the  grand 
rebellion,  and  impedes  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  government,  that 
say  mischief  can  arise  from  the  union  of  church  and  state ;  and 
as  by  a  consequential  retribution,  Charleses  government  was 
now  compelled  by  their  own  foUy,  to  visit  on  them,  and  in 
which  the  established  church  was  unhappily  involved. 

The  great  difference  which  exists  beti^ixt  the  church  and  the 
kirk  was  conspicuous  in  their  endurance  of  that  erastianism 
under  which  they  both  suffered ;  the  former  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  an  evil  that  she  could  not  cure,  whereas  the  latter, 
to  use  their  owii  language,  first  homologated  it,  by  acceptiug 
that  firom  the  state  which  they  had  refused  from  the  church, 
and  afterwards  by  rebelling  against  tlieir  benefactors,  and 
breaking  systematically  those  conditions  on  which  the  state  had 
not  only  granted  them  an  indulgence,  but  had  broken  down 
the  hedge  of  the  established  church,  and  placed  the  presbyte- 
lian  ministers  in  it  in  an  irresponsible  position.  Preaching, 
or  ^  mpjpliy  qf  Memum^  has  always  been  considered  the  chi^ 
object  of  the  presbyterian  ministry ;  preaching,  however, is  not 
named  in  the  original  commission  granted  to  the  apostles  ^  but 
wasaflerwards  commanded  at  the  ascension^.  The  commission 
to  preach  did  not  annul  that  to  remit  sins,  but  was  an  expla- 
nation of  it,  and  an  authority  superadded  to  preach  baptismal 
justification,  or  the  washing  away  of  sin  original  in  that  sa- 
crament  to  all  the  earth.  Mere  preaching,  or  declamation  upon 
a  text  of  scripture,  is  what  the  meanest  of  the  people,  without 
any  divine  commission,  have  always  undertaken,  and  so  have 
brought  the  christian  ministry  into  undeserved  contempt ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  Holland,  where  erastianism  is  rampant,  the 
presbyterian  ministers  are  deprived  of  their  meeting-houses 
and  power  of  preaching  without  any  trial,  but  simply  by  the 
signiiScant  ceremony  of  leaving  a  staff  and  a  pair  of  shoes  at 
their  doors  by  the  magistrate.     The  minister  requires  to  ask 

'  St  John,  zz.  19.23.         >  St.  Matthevr,  zzviii.  16.20.— St.  MBrk,ZTi.  15. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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no  questions ;  the  will  and  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate  thus 
expressed  are  sufficient,  and  to  this  state  of  infamy  erastian* 
ism  was  fast  verging  in  the  disaffected  districts  in  Scotland. 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  Were  not  merely  tolerated^  but  they 
were  established  by  law.  Many  things  may  be  allowed  to 
exist  upon  sufferance,  that  ought  not  to  be  legally  tole* 
rated  or  established.  Christ  suffered  the  buyers  and  sellers 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  but  He  gave  them  no  license 
to  profane  the  house  of  God.  He  also  suffers,  and  has  long 
suffering  with,  all  the  sins  in  the  world ;  but  he  neither  tole- 
rates sin  nor  promises  it  impunity,  whether  in  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  or  among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people. 
When  the  sins  of  heresy  and  schism  have  extensively  spread, 
and  have  taken  deep  root  In  **  the  inclinations  of  the  people,** 
there  may  be  reasons  of  expediency  for  temporarily  suffering 
such  sins  till  the  christian  methods  of  argument  and  persua- 
sion have  been  tried  and  failed ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  au- 
thoritative license  given  for  the  propagation  of  these  sins;  be- 
cause those  who  tolerate  sin  become  partakers  of  it.  The 
govemmeut  that  pays  and  establishes  a  schismatical  and  here- 
tical ministry  and  an  idolatrous  priesthood,  practically  says 
God  speed  to  the  enormous  sins  of  tearing  the  body  of  Christ, 
of  the  teaching  and  propagation  of  errors  in  religion,  and  of 
the  worship  of  false  gods  and  mediatory  saints.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  undo  that  which  has  already  been  yielded  to  clamour  and 
sedition,  but  it  may  well  become  the  rulers  of  a  moral  and 
christian  nation  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  divine  blessing 
will  follow  a  regium  donum  to  heretical  and  idolatrous  sects, 
and  annual  grants  to  public  seminaries  for  the  teaching  of 
idolatrous  principles,  and  which,  by  a  sort  of  retribution 
also,  most  extensively  and  authoritatively  teaches  sedition  and 
hatred  against  the  government  that  nourishes  and  tolerates 
ihem. 

The  misfortctne  is,  that  statesmen  in  all  ages  have  been 
more  inclined  to  consider  the  church  as  a  machine  for  them  to 
use  for  political  purposes,  and  subservient  to  their  ideas  of  ex- 
pediency ;  whereas  it  is  a  society  made  by  Christ  for  man,  and 
in  which  an  apostle  commands  there  shall  be  no  schism. 
However  indifferent  to,  and  wilfully  ignorant,  the  **  religious 
world"  now  is  of  the  sin  of  schism,  yet  Christ  eamesdy 
prayed,  and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  fre(^uently  and  fer- 
vently wrote,  against  it.  Perhaps  the  emphatic  words  of  Dr. 
Hickes,  a  bright  ornament  of  the  church  of  £ngland,  and 
who  had  witnessed  the  sins  of  schism  and  strife  in  Scotland, 
may  produce  some  good  reflections  in  well-disposed  miuds : — 
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'*  I  would  not,**  sajs  he,  ^'  be  an  heretic  or  a  schismatic  in  the 
diarchy  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  tongues  of  St 
Fwaly  and  the  eloquence  of  Apollos ;  no,  not  to  be  caught  up 
ioto  Paradise,  and  hear  those  unutterable  things.  I  would 
not  be  the  best  preacher  that  ever  was,  and  speak  in  the  pul- 
pit by  inspiration,  to  have  that  accusation  lie  against  me 
wbich  St  Paul  drew  up  against  the  Corinthians — of  fnvt, 
STRIPE,  SCHISM."  And  speaking  of  those  spiritual  gifts,  which, 
through  vain-gloiy,  broke  the  peace  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
he  says,  *^  gills,  whether  real  or  pretended^  whether  natural, 
acquired,  or  inspired,  are  temptations  to  pride  and  apostacy, 
rather  than  security  from  them :  witness  Lucifer  in  beaten ; 
Adam  in  Paradise;  and  Solomon,  who,  for  his  exceeding  wis- 
dom, was  styled  the  wise.  So  that  no  comparison  ought  to 
be  made  betwixt  the  excellency  of  knowledge  and  grace,  and 
betwixt  the  intellectual  and  sating  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  or  be- 
tween the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  that  make  us  wise  and  learned, 
and  fluent  talkers,  and  those  which  make  us  good.  It  is  better 
to  be  humble  than  to  be  a  prophet ;  it  is  better  to  be  righteous 
than  to  have  the  faith  of  miracles;  and  it  is  better  to  be  holy 
than  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues.  But  to  be  peaceable,  and 
loreunion^  is  as  great  a  grace  as  to  be  humble,  righteous,  and 
holy;  nay,  as  to  be  pure  and  temperate.  For  it  is  equalled 
with  all  those,  and  many  other  prime  graces  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  it  ia  reckoned  with  many  of  them  among  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit;  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  better  and  more 
desirable  than  the  gifts  of  it.  The  gifts  of  it  may  improve 
the  conformity  of  my  soul  after  the  metaphysical  image  of 
God,  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  the  apostate  Spirits 
retain.  But  these  are  the  /ruUe  of  it;  as  love,  joy,  peace- 
ableness,  &c.,  whicii  conform  my  soul  after  His  moral  image, 
and  make  me  partaker  of  His  moral  excellencies  and  perfec- 
tions, and  which  alone  can  qualify  my  Spirit  for  His  presence 
and  acceptance ;  when  many  inspired  men,  and  many  more 
enthoaasts  who  think  themselves  inspired,  shall  be  shut  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God :  as  for  other  sins,  so  especially  for 
disturbing  the  peace,  and  rending  the  unity  of  the  church.** 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1675. — Incrbaik  of  cooTentiolea — coming  to  them  in  wmt.— John  King  ar- 
rested.— Lord  Cardroas  committed  to  the  Castle. — Some  gentlemen'!  houaes 
garriaoned. — Letters  of  intercommnning — ^their  effects.— Biahop  Bnmet-^ 
gives  evidence  agaioat  the  duke  of  Laaderdiile«~Some  notices  of  bishop 
Burnet. — Lord  bUbop  of  Galloway'a  letter  to  the  primate,  respeeting  biahope 
Ramsay  and  Burnet. — ^An  episcopal  synod.— Bishop  Ramsay — his  letter  to  the 
primate — his  grace's  answer. — A  court  of  inquiry  on  bishop  Ramsay — two 
questions  put  to  him — his  answers. — An  assembly  inexpedient. — ^Two  more 
qucbtions  put  to  bishop  Ramsay — his  answers — ^bishop  Young  implicated.— 
Bishop  Ramsay  submits. — ^Two  of  the  clergymen  restored. — ^Assault  on  m 
clergyman.— Death  of  the  bishop  of  the  Isles— is  succeeded  by  bishop  Wood. 

1676. — Penecution  of  the    clergy. — Opposition  to  Lauderdale. — The 

bishop  of  Dunblane  and  the  other  clergy  restored. — Death  of  bishop  Hony- 
man. — Increase  of  conventicles. — Communions. — ^A  proclamation  against  in- 
tercommuners. — Remarks. — ^A  visitation  of  the  universities. — Kirkton's  arreet 
and  rescue. — Conventicles.-*— An  Indulgence. — Bishop  of  Galloway's  opinion. 
—1677. — Duke  of  Hamilton  deprived  of  his  employments. — An  assembly 
of  presbyterian  ministers.— Welsh's  proceedings — his  ordinations — his  guards. 
Cameron,  "  a  vagrant  minister,"  takes  possession  of  a  church. — Another  Indnl. 
genoe. — A  sdxism — and  negodations  with  Lauderdale. — Articles  agreed  on  by 
the  council. — A  meeting  of  the  ministers. — Clergy  driven  firom  their  cures.— 
Preparations  for  rebelUon — and  Ibr  its  suppression — by  the  heritors.— Men- 
sues  of  the  privy  council.— A  oounty  meeting — ^militia  and  clans  called  out.— 
A  committee  of  the  council  tent  into  the  army.— A  bond  exacted. — Dr.  Hiekes. 
— Deaths  of  bishops  Guthry  and  Laurie.  —  Consecrations. — Reflections.— 
Wherein  martyrdom  consists. — Unity.— The  Catholic  church. — Members  of 
the  church. — No  communion  among  the  presby  terians. — Privileges  of  the  nolbU 
lity« — Mode  of  worship.-^Confesftions  of  Faith. 

1675. — Conventicles  now  became  more  frequent  than  they 
had  ever  before  been.  Notwithstanding,  says  Wodrow,  **  of 
the  vigorous  and  unprecedented  laws  made  in  the  former  years 
against  preaching  and  hearing  the  gospel  in  houses  and  fields, 
yet  this  year,  meetings  to  hear  presbyterian  ministers  were 
very  numerous,  especially  in  the  fields;  and  unless  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  other  towns,  there  were  but  few  sermons  in 
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houses.  Id  most  places,  up  and  down  the  country,  theiB  were 
not  houses  capacious  enough  for  the  number  that  now  came 
to  hear;  though  I  shall  not  say  but  in  some  places  there  might 
be  a  kM  of  cffeetaHon  to  be  in  thefieJde  where  there  was  not 
an  absolute  necessity,  people  being  easier  there  in  the  summer 
time;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  violence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  hearers,  forced  them  to  the  open  fields. 

These  meetings  were  so  numerous  and  frequent  in 

many  places,  that  our  statesmen  could  not  reach  them  all, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  overlook  what  they  could  not  help* 
There  were  spies  at  some  meetings,  and  as  diey  found  oppor- 
tmuty,  essayed  to  catch  them  at  the  next  meeting,  especially  in 
coining  or  going.  This  obliged  many  to  come  to  hear  the  goe^ 
pdwith  arms  for  their  own  defence;  and  some  eeufflee  ensued 
is  Mineral  places,  so  that  the  cowUry  reeembled  war  as  mnch  as 
peace:  and  when  sudden  attempts  were  made  by  soldiers  and 
spies,  it  is  little  wonder  some  indiscretions  fell  oat  among  the 
saffering  people^."  This  is  a  fair  confession ;  and  it  shews  that 
the  gOTemment  was  very  unjustly  blamed  for  the  severities  to 
which  the  affectation  of  the  indulged  ministers  for  field  preach- 
ing compelled  them  to  resort  The  indulged  ministers  were 
under  no  necessity  to  conventicle  and  convocate  armed  men 
to  make  scuffles  with  the  military,  because  they  had  parish 
churches,  to  which  their  head,  the  privy  council,  had  inducted 
them,  and  where  they  ought  to  have  preached;  but  affectation 
of  popularity,  and  Uie  principles  of  the  Covenant,  impelled 
them  to  break  the  law.  But  Wodrow  insinuates  that  this 
arming  of  the  saints,  their  scuffles  with  the  troops,  and  their 
general  disobedience  and  resistance  to  government,  were 
taught  by  the  ministers  at  these  conventicles;  for,  says  he, 
''it  was  matter  of  wonder  there  was  no  more  of  this  than  was,  if 
upon  the  one  band  we  reflect  upon  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
the  attackers,  and  upon  the  other,that  ministers  preached  with- 
out judicatories  to  overlook  them,  and  might  thus  be  in  hazard 
to  deliver  their  own  opinion,  in  difficult  and  emergent  cases, 
with  somewhat  of  their  own  spirit  mixed  with  it — at  least  so 
as  people  might  mistake  them;  and  no  doubt  there  were  mis^ 
takes  of  this  kind,  and  some  ran  lengths  far  beyond  anything 
preached  to  them^." 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  party  of  soldiers  arrested  John 
King,  an  outlawed  minister  of  the  covenant,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  lord  Cardross,  who  had  been  keeping  conventicles 
with  his  lordship's  connivance.     He  had  been  apprehended 

>  Wodro^'i  History,  ii.  279.  '^  IMd.  U.  280. 
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the  previous  year  for  the  same  offence,  and  held  to  bail  to  ap* 
pear  when  called  on.  King  was  seized  in  the  night-time,  but 
the  domestics  collected  a  number  of  country  people  next  day, 
and  rescued  him  from  the  military  guard.  Lord  Cardross 
was  himself  from  home,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrest, 
he  complained  to  the  council  of  the  illegal  entry  into  bis 
house,  and  narrated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances ;  but  the 
report  of  the  officer  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
King  put  the  affair  in  a  different  light.  A  committee  of  the 
council  having  made  a  strict  inquiry,  found  that  the  rescue 
was  made  with  lord  Cardross^s  acquiescence  and  connivance, 
and  therefore  the  council  imposed  a  fine,  and  committed  his 
lordship  to  the  castled 

Finding  that  all  the  plans  that  had  hitherto  been  tried  for 
the  suppression  of  conventicles  had  failed,  the  privy  council 
wrote  to  Lauderdale  that  they  had  enforced  the  act  of  parlia* 
ment  which  ordained  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  inquire 
what  persons  had  taken  upon  them  the  office  of  chaplains  in 
families.    They  proposed,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles, 
that  garrisons  should  be  placed  in  several  gentlemen's  houses  in 
the  disaffected  districts,  and  had  ordered  the  lord  advocate  to 
prosecute  several  itinerant  and  indulged  ministers  for  assuming 
the  authority  of  appointing  fasts,  and  for  contravening  the  in* 
structions  given  to  them  when  they  received  their  iudulgence. 
They  further  recommended  the  prolongation  of  those  severe 
acts  against  conventicles  passed  in  1670,  but  which  were  to 
continue  only  for  three  years.     Lauderdale. agreed  to  propo* 
sals  for  garrisoning  mansion-houses,  and  the  council  passed 
an  act  for  placing  military  parties,  consisting  of  one  company 
of  foot  and  twelve  horse,  in  the  houses  of  two  noblemen  and 
ten  gentlemen,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  field  con- 
venticles were  commonly  held.     The  whole  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  major-general  Monro,  and  part  of  the 
instructions  to  the  officers  was,  '^  that  the  officers  take  special 
care  that  no  prejudice  be  done  by  the  soldiers  to  the  houses 
or  planting,  but  when  they  shall  be  appointed  to  remove, 
they  shall  leave  them  in  as  good  condition  as  they  found  the 
same  ....  that  the  officers  be  careful  that  no  disorders  be 
committed  by  them  or  any  under  them,  and  that  they  endea- 
vour to  keep  good  intelligence  in  the  country  about  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  disorderly  meetings ;  and  in  case  any  con- 
venticle be  held  whereof  they  shall  be  informed,  ordain  them 
to  use  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  minister  or  other  per- 

»  Scots  Worthies,  323.— Wodrow,  ii.  281,  289-91. 
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son  preachiDg  thereat,  and  any  considerable  persons  present 
at  the  same ;  and  likewise  to  secare  any  ministers  who  bj 

sentence  of  coancil  are  declared  fugitives And  upon 

information  of  any  number  of  men  in  arms,  if  they  find  they 
can  give  no  good  account  of  themselves,  that  they  are  to  dis- 
sipate them  and  seize  on  them.*^ 

Thus  the  government  was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  this 
arbitrary  measure  by  the  turbulent  and  lawless  ministers  of  the 
covenant,  who,  although  they  had  parish  churches,  to  which 
thev  were  legally  inducted,  yet  their  characteristic  principles 
woold  not  permit  them  to  preach  in  them,  but  they  must  go  to 
the  fields  and  congregate  great  multitudes  of  anned  men.  It 
is  to  them  alone  that  this  system  of  unconstitutional  severity 
was  owing,  although  Wodrow,  as  usual,  accuses  the  bishops, 
bat  who  were,  in  reality,  the  greatest  i^fferers ; "  for  any  thing  I 
can  see,"  he  says,  '^  it  was  purely  owing  unto  the  virulence  of 
the  bishops,  and  their  party  in  council,**  that  the  garrisons 
were  planted.  Such  constant  insinuations,  upon  mere  party 
prejudice  and  malevolent  spite,  runs  through  the  whole  of  his 
History,  and  has  given  a  bias  to  his  readers'  minds  that  operates 
very  prejudicially  against  the  truth.  The  non-indulged  minis- 
ters were  so  troublesome,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well  pro- 
tected by  their  partizans,  that  the  council  found  it  necessary 
to  revive  an  old  popish,  most  oppressive,  and  cruel  law,  which 
bad  become  obsolete,  called  Letters  of  Intercommuning,  which 
irere  issued  out  against  about  a  hundred  persons.  The  object 
of  these  terrible  letters  was  to  prevent  any  person  from  har- 
booring,  entertaining,  or  conversing  with  those  parties  who 
were  denounced  rebds,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  considered 
babit  and  repute  guilty  of  their  crimes,  and  to  be  prosecuted 
accordingly.  Several  were  particularly  mentioned  who  had 
harboured,  resetted,  and  entertained  the  notorious  John 
Welsh,  ^  a  declared  and  proclaimed  traitor,  in  their  houses,  and 
elsewhere,  and  conducting  and  convoying  him  through  several 
places  in  Fife  in  an  hostile  manner,  and  threatening  those  who 
should  apprehend  him.**  An  intercommuned  person  was  pro- 
claimed rebel  and  traitor  at  the  market-crosses  of  certain 
towns,  when  ^^  all  and  stmdry  out  lieges  and  subjects  are 
charged  and  commanded,  that  they  nor  none  of  tliem  presume 
to  tale  upon  hand  to  reset,  supply,  or  intercommune  with  any 
of  the  aforesaid  persons,  our  rebels,  for  the  causes  foresaid,  nor 
famish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house, harbour,  victual,  nor  otlier 
useful  thing,  or  comfortable  to  them,  nor  have  intelligence 
with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  any  other  manner  of 
way,  under  the  pain  to  be  repute  and  esteemed  art  and  part 
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with  them  in  the  crimes  foresaid.'*  Behold,  then,  the  fruits 
of  the  presbyterian  principles  of  lawless  iusubordinatioD,  by 
which  many  innocent  and  loyal  charchmen  were,  from  igno- 
rance,or  compassion,  or  relationship, placed  in  the  most  painful 
and  embarrassing  position.  Every  means  had  been  tried,  and 
all  had  failed,  and  this  1  aw,  from  its  very  unchristian  tyranny,  was 
doomed  to  fail  also,  to  reclaim  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
covenant,  tliat  most  diabolical  contrivance  of  the  most  wicked 
of  men,  the  Jesuits.  And  to  suppress  the  effects  of  their  con* 
trivance,  the  government  revived  the  old  popish  law  against 
excommunicated  persons,  or  those  who  had  been  laid  under 
an  interdict,  with  whom  no  man  might  ^*  buy  or  sell.*^ 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  bishop  Buruefs  breach  with 
Lauderdale ;  for  which  the  bishop  himself  accounts,  by  say- 
ing that  his  grace  was  jealous  of  Burnetts  favour  with  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York.  But  Lauderdale  appears  to  have  had  but 
too  good  groundsofjealousy,and  for  suspecting  that  Burnet  had 
betrayed  many  of  his  secrets  to  his  political  enemies.  He  tells 
us  that  he  attempted  to  undeceive  the  king  respecting  the  state 
of  Scotland  and  the  duke's  administration ;  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  led  the  opposition,  besides 
some  other  matters,  clearly  indicated  to  the  duke  that  he  had 
betrayed  him,  and  assisted  in  the  attempt  to  procure  a  change 
of  ministry.  Burnet  says  that  Lauderdale  at  this  time  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  church  at  the  court  of  England ;  and 
this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  archbidiop  Sharp.  Burnet  had 
been  presented  to  the  king,  and  he  pretends  to  say  he  reproved 
his  majesty  for  his  vices ;  but  he  made  the  whole  conversation, 
with'  perhaps  many  additions,  matter  of  gossip,  which  got 
into  circulation,  and  at  length  reached  the  king's  ears.  He 
was  forbid  the  court,  and  disgraced,  and,  says  Salmon,  **  had 
be  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mildest  prince  in  Europe, 
he  would  probably  have  met  with  another  sort  of  rebuke  than 
only  his  being  forbid  the  court  and  commanded  twenty  miles 
from  London,  which  order  we  find  he  had  the  impudence  lo 
disobey.*'  When  he  found  he  was  unable  to  ruin  the  duke  with 
the  king,  he  next  betrayed  all  the  duke's  secrets  to  some  mem- 
bers of  pariiament,  under  the  pretence  of  ill  usage,  in  order  to 
procure  his  grace's  impeachment.  He  infcmns  us  that  the  duke 
of  Lauderdade  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  in  Scot- 
land by  conniving  at  the  insolence  of  the  presbyterians,  and 
that  thereby  he  provoked  the  church  party  out  of  measure : 
and  yet  immediately  after  he  says  that  archbishop  Sharp,  of 
whom  he  always  speaks  maliciously,  went  up  to  London  and 
openly  asserted  that  Hamilton  and  the  opposition  were  the 
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preateH  enemies  to  the  church.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  primate  would  have  thus  spoken  if  he  had  not  had  good 
reason  for  it  Their  reconciliation,  and  the  restoration  of  arch- 
bishop  Burnet  to  his  see,  who  had  always  been  one  of  the 
chnrch*8  best  defenders,  is  some  corroboration  of  the  primate's 
assertion  of  the  good  diqx>sition  of  Lauderdale  towards  the 
cbnrch^. 

Bishop  Bitbnbt  was  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  gave  evidence  against  Lauderdide,  that  his  grace  had  said 
^  he  wished  the  presbvterians  in  Scotland  would  rebel,  that  he 
might  bring  over  the  Irish  papists  to  cut  their  throats ;"  and 
that  the  duke  contemplated  the  marching  of  a  Scottish  army 
into  England,  to  suppress  public  spirit,  and  to  make  the  king 
absolute.  Burnet  seems  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  in  some 
degree  Lauderdale's  confidence ;  but  be  justly  lost  it  by  his 
ingratitude  and  treacheir  in  betraying  his  most  important 
seorelB,  and  which  drew  down  upon  the  duke  an  impeachment 
for  hig^  treason.  Besides,  Burnet  had  entered  into  a  confi- 
dential friendship  and  political  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Kin- 
cardine, who  was  on  bad  terms  witli  Lauderdale,  and  opposed 
to  his  government.  In  speaking  of  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  his  intrigues  with  the  duke's  oppo- 
nents, the  author  of  the  Memoiis  of  the  History  of  Scotland 
says — **  For  understanding  whereof  [this  -intrigue]  it  ia  fit  to 
koow  that  this  Gilbert  Burnet,  being  nephew  to  Warriston  by 
his  sister,  had  with  her  milk  drank  in  that  mercury  which  was 
inseparable  from  Warriston's  family  ;  and  being,  whilst  he 
was  very  young,  admitted  into  a  £smiltarity  with  Lauderdale, 
because  cdf  the  kindness  that  Lauderdale  had  erer  entertained 
for  old  Master  Robert  Burnet,  his  wotthj  and  loyal  father,  the 
yoDDgman  arrived  very  early  at  as  much  learning  beyond  his 
years,  as  he  wanted  the  discretion  and  solidity  that  was  necessary 
for  his  profession.  But  being  encouraged  by  lady  Margaret 
Keimedy  into  an  amour,  she,  to  revenge  herself  upon  Lauder- 
dale, because  he  did  not  marry  her,  engaged  him  into  a  plot 
against  Lauderdale;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Master  Burnet 
findbg  that  the  king  would  not  part  with  Lauderdale  upon  a 
naked  address,  suggested  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  could  discover  to  them  Lauderdale's  ac- 
cession to  the  bringing  in  of  popery;  and  being  examined,  he 
deponed  upon  some  expressions  vented  by  Lauderdale,  in  a 
coDfersation  at  which  the  duchess  of  Hanulton  and  they  two 

*  Sahnoo'i  Impartial  ExaminatUm  of  Burnet's  Own  Timea.  tt.  719-20-21. 
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were  only  present.  But  yet^  the  expressions  being  so  impro* 
bable,  and  so  capable  of  a  good  construction,  even  though  diey 
had  been  spoken,  and  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  havinn^,  in  a 
letter  under  her  hand,  disclaimed  her  ever  having  heard  such 
words,  a^d  Master  Burnet  having,  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
posterior  thereto,  magnified  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  as  the 
chief  pillar  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  odium  designed 
against  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  returned  to  the  author,  whom 
the  best  of  his  friends  acknowledged  to  have  betrayed  friend* 
ship,  and  all  indifferent  men  to  have  wronged  truth  ^.^ 

At  this  time  archbishop  Sharp  was  in  London,  to  whom  there 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  in  which  he 
corroborates  the  foregoing  accounts  of  bishop  Burnet,  and  of 
his  prevarications,  as  follows,  dated  Edinburgh,  the  6th  of 
May,  1675  :— 

"  May  it  please  your  grace, — The  privy  council  being  ad- 
ioumed  till  the  Sd  of  June,  I  hope  to  wait  on  your  grace  here 
about  that  time.  Nothing  of  great  importance  hath  been  done 
at  council  at  this  time.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  appeared  much 
for  Greig,  the  nonconformist  minister,  and  was  well  opposed, 
with  calmness  and  reason,  by  my  lord  Hatton,  who  nev^  fails 
the  king's  nor  the  church's  service ;  it  were  well  with  both  to 
have  many  such  true  friends.  The  duke  appeared  much  also 
for  the  three  fined  provosts,  whose  petition  is  now  transmitted 
to  the  king.  And  it  is  widi  some  complaints  anent  the  mar- 
quis of  Douglas's  troop  hath  been  all  the  nmse  some  have  been 
able  to  make  at  this  time,  which  is  not  of  anv  great  importance. 
Sir  John  Harper  came  to  the  town  with  the  auke,  whom  I  spoke 
with  on  the  street  yesterday,  and  told  him  Uie  use  bishop 
Ramsay  had  made  of  what  passed  Hwixt  him  and  me,  on  his 
last  being  here.  He  said  that  bishop  was  to  blame  to  use  hia 
name,  as  giving  the  rise  to  his  going  to  court ;  for  he  well 
knew,  that  before  he  saw  him  or  spoke  to  him,  he  was  determined 
to  make  that  journey ;  but  withal  said,  it  might  be,  that  ap- 
prehending he  might  be  tried  by  your  grace,  with  other  bishops, 
he  might  the  rather  be  induced  to  go  and  prevent  it  I  said, 
how  could  he  dream  (since  he  complained  of  not  being  heard 
or  tried)  to  shun  being  tried  by  his  ordinary  and  his  peers  ? 
He  said  he  had  no  mind  to  be  judged  or  tried  by  your  grace, 
and  that  he  might  desire  to  be  heard  and  tried  before  ilie  coun- 
cil.    I  said  the  council  was  no  church  judicatory,  and  a  true 

>  Memoirs,  pp.  315,  316. 
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bishop  would  not  desire  to  appear  so  much  of  Erastus  his  mind, 
as  to  think  so.  He  said,  he  would  not  say  that  the  bishop 
did  think  so»  and  so  our  conversation  ended. 

'^  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  hath  written  to  his  brother,  that  it 
was  sore  against  his  inclination  that  he  hath  appeared  against 
the  duke,  but  that  he  was  forced  into  it— which  ill  agrees  with 
his  actings,  and  what  he  hath  signed,  since  none  could  force 
him,  not  b^g  upon  oath,  to  disclose  such  secrets  as  he  pre- 
tends to  rereid,  and  most  look  upon  as  forgeries  and  villainous 
contrivances  of  his  own ;  and  the  rather,  that  the  duchess  of 
Hamilton  disowns  what  he  says  my  lord  duke  said  to  her,  anent 
bringmg  over  the  Irish  papists.  A  nobleman  to  whom  her 
grace  told  it,  said  to  me  yesterday,  that  she  utterly  disowns  it 
as  a  lie,  and  said  she  never  heard  it ;  but  when  Gilbert  Burnet 
asked  of  her  if  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  had  not  said  so  to  her, 
then  she  absolutely  refiised  that  ever  his  grace  had  said  any 
sach  thing  to  her ;  and  when  a  person  of  honour,  and  malice 
enough  against  my  lord  duke,  doth  so  contradict  his  testimony 
in  that  matter,  which  Gilbert  Burnet  says  was  spoke  to  her 
by  that  duke,  is  it  not  reason  to  believe  all  the  other  accusa- 
tions and  informations  to  be  so  many  villainous  and  infamous 
forgeries? 

^  Though  we  all  long  for  your  grace's  presence  here,  and 
stand  very  much  in  need  of  it,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  much 
satisfied  with  your  being  now  where  you  are,  and  see  ane  happy 
divine  Providence  in  it,  whereby  you  have  had  ane  oppor- 
tonity  to  do  so  excellent  service  to  the  king,  to  the  churches 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  to  so  noble  and  worthy  a  friend  to  both 
as  is  my  lord  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  thereby  so  much  right 
to  yourself,  even  in  the  eyes  of  your  enemies,  who,  though  they 
malign  your  grace  for  so  doing,  yet  cannot  but  in  their  hearts 
acknowledge  your  integrity,  resolution,  and  generosity.  I  can 
assure  your  grace  of  all  our  prayers  for  your  long  and  happy 
preservation  amongst  us,  to  be  ane  eminent  instrument  of 
blessing  to  this  poor  unhappy  church,  and  of  none  with  more 
heart  and  fervour,  than  the  poor  prayers  of,  may  it  please 
your  grace, 

*'  Your  grace's  most  humble  and  faithful 

^*  obedient  servant, 

"Jo.  Patbrson.*" 

There  was  an  episcopal  synod  of  the  province  of  St.  An- 
drews held  at  that  city,  but  there  is  no  account  of  what  was 

>  MSS.  Ep.  Chert,  No.  B.  40. 
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the  obiect  for  which  it  met;  although  it  is  probable  that  it 
related  to  the  recent  agitation  for  a  general  assemblj  of  the 
whole  church,  and  to  the  compilation  of  canons.  Bishop 
Ramsay  seems  to  have  been  intemperatelj  urgent  for  an  assem* 
biy,  and  to  hare  an  authoritatiye  name  given  to  the  present 
meeting,  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  considered  as  national, 
provincial,  or  diocesan;  to  which  the  archbishop  replied,  it 
was  to  be  called  a  '^  consultative^  synod.  Much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Covenant  appears  in  bishop  Ramsay  s  conduct  at  this 
synod,  the  only  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
letter,  in  which  he  alleges,  what  is  denied  by  the  primate,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  true,  that  the  archbishop 
desired  him  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  for  he  says  in  his 
letter  that  he  *^  stayed  till  the  meeting  was  ended.*^  He  did 
not  attend  at  any  of  the  subsequent  sittings,  but  wrote  a  long 
letter,  addressed  to  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops,  stating 
what  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  said,  or  designed  to  say,  in 
the  synod.  He  protested  for  his  own  right  and  that  of  his  sue* 
cessors,  bishops  of  Dunblane,  to  be  present  at  synods,  and  **  to 
be  authorisea  to  bring  presbyters  with  him,  as  well  as  any 
other  bishops,  which  hath  not  been  granted  to  me  at  this 
time."  He  says,  there  was  a  motion  for  canons  spotken  of  at 
the  session  at  which  he  was  present;  for  it  a^^ars  that  those 
authorised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  not  survived  the 
storms  of  the  usurpation,  and  had  not  been  ecclesiastical  law 
since  the  Restoration.  In  his  letter  he  states  his  reasons  for 
the  preparation  of  canons,  not  in  a  ^'  consultative''  synod,  but 
in  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  die  bishops  and  priests 
of  both  provinces.  He  seemed  also  desirous  of  reviving  his 
predecessor's  (Dr.  Leigh  ton)  scheme,  of  a  comprehension  of 
the  presbyterians,  which,  as  it  had  already  failed,  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that  the  synod  should  be  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
renewal  of  so  wild  and  impracticable  a  scheme.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  makes  his  ^*  humble  request,  that  his  grace  might 
interpose  for  taking  off  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  those  loyal 
and  worthy  watchmen,  the  ministers  of  Edinborgh,  lest  dis* 
orders  grow  more  in  that  city,  and  from  thence  infect  otker 
places*." 

I  SEE  NO  DATE  given  for  the  meeting  of  this  synod;  but  it 
must  have  been  early  in  this  year,  as  the  primate  went  to  Lon- 
don in  April,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  who  never  appears  to  have  obeyed  the  royal  com- 
mand of  going  to  the  Isles.     His  journey  had  been  under- 

»  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  302,  303. 
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aken  withoatbanog  asked  either  the  king  or  the  archbishop's 
permissiOD  to  leave  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  case,  was  incorrect,  as  he  was  ordered  to  confine  him* 
sdf  to  a  certain  locality.  Under  the  influence  of  excited  ieel- 
iDgs  and  wonnded  pride,  he  addressed  the  following  angiy 
letter  to  the  piimale;  it  is  couched  in  general  terms,  and 
brought  no  specific  charge.  This  letter,  and  also  the  arch- 
bishop's reply,  are  among  the  manoscript  papere  in  the  Epis- 
copal Chest  at  Aberdeen,  and  from  which  these  are  copied : — 

•<  London,  7^  JwMt  1S75. 
^  May  it  plbasb  toub  Gracb, — ^It  is  not  unknown  to  your 
grace  what  obliged  me  to  come  to  this  place,  or  occasioned 
my  slay  so  long  in  it  I  hare  ground  to  belicTe  it  was  you 
who  abused  his  majesty's  ears  with  that  account,  which  his 
maieaty  takes  notice  of  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  July,  1674; 
and  was  the  ground  of  what  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order 
concerning  me,  both  in  that  and  in  the  letter  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  the  same  date.  It  was  you  who  not  only  intimated  his 
nugesty's  pleasure,  contained  in  your  own  letter,  very  snrpris- 
ioj^y  to  me,  and  in  an  extra-judicial  and  unfittherly  manner, 
witboat  any  ghostly  exhortations,  but  also  influenced  the  coun- 
cil lo  intimate  their  order,  without  previously  calling  me  to  be 
beard ;  and  when  I  gave  in  my  petition  to  the  council,  con- 
taining my  purpose  to  give  exact  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  but  only  prayed  them  to  represent  my  case  to  bis  sa- 
cred mqesly ,  that,  for  the  justificatioo  of  my  innocence  (since 
I  was  not  called  before  sentence),  I  might  be  put  to  the  strictest 
trial  anent  these  crimes  informed  against  me,  (a  desire  which, 
coming  from  the  meanest  laic,  should  for  its  justice  have  been 
kuuUy  entertained  by  churebmen,)  yet  you  know  how  vigo- 
roody  you  opposed  it ;  yea,  after  the  council  was  pleased,  not- 
withstanding your  opposition,  to  transmit  my  petition  to  his 
majesty'B  consideration,  you  shortly  after  came  here,  where 
yoa  have  stayed  since,  having  no  small  influence  on  them  who 
manage  public  affiurs.  It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped 
tbat,  as  priaaate,  you  should  have  concerned  yourself  to  help 
forward  a  fovourable  answer  to  die  petition  of  a  bishop  of  your 
own  province,  so  just  in  itself,  and  being  so  transmitted ;  or, 
though  your  grace  had  no  regard  to  me,  yet  the  consideration 
of  the  good  at  the  church,  in  that  comer  where  you  know  dis- 
oidera  are  increased  since  my  restraint,  together  with  the  dan- 
ger of  the  preparation,  should  have  prompted  your  grace  to 
do  somewhat  to  bear  witness  that  your  zeal  for  the  chureh 
was  stronger  than  your  private  pique  at  me.     But  since  1 
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came  here^  I  have  been  amazed  to  find  a  person  of  your  cha- 
racter and  parts  could  think  it  worthy  of  himself  and  hi» 
pains  to  make  and  spread  such  reports  as  I  am  told  you  have 
done.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  your  grace  if  indeed  you 
believe  me  to  be  a  fanatic,  or  upon  what  shadow  of  ground 
you  either  think  or  report  it  to  others  i  Have  you  any  letters 
under  my  handy  avouching  that  presby  terial  government,  even 
but  for  its  substantials,  is  jure  dMno?  or  that  I  was  thtnking 
de  muiando  solo,  when  the  parliament  made  the  first  disco- 
veries of  their  inclination  to  restore  episcopacy  ?  And  your 
grace  may  remember,  that  I  was  sequestrate  by  the  usurpers, 
from  the  exercise  of  my  charge,  till  Uie  king's  nappy  restora- 
tion; and  you  know  how  early  I  discovered  my  persuasion 
towards  qhurch  government,  and  how  I  acted  for  it  in  the 
synod  of  Lothian,  under  the  eye  of  the  greatest  patrons  oi 
presbytery;  and  do  you  think  I  am  turned  fanatic,  because  a 
bishop?  I  beseech  your  grace  to  consider  how  unjustifiable 
those  slanders  will  be  when  put  to  the  touch.  Wiherefore  I 
desire  (I  shall  not  say  the  favour,  but  the  justice  of  you)  that 
you  may  either  choose  an  indifferent  person,  who  may  consider 
your  allegations,  with  their  evidences,  and  my  answers ;  or  that 
without  more  noise  (considering  my  sufferings  already  are  far 
above  the  merits  of  all  you  can  lay  to  my  charge)  you  will  be 
pleased  to  interpose  and  wipe  off  the  dirt  by  the  same  hand 
that  threw  it  on  me,  whereby  I  may  be  restored  to  his  ma- 
jesty's favour,  and  my  just  right:  by  doing  whereof  you  may 
cross  a  lust  of  malice,  but  can  neither  wound  conscience  nor 
honour.  But,  if  you  please  neither  of  these,  nor  any  thing  else 
than  my  being  a  holocaust  to  yeur  revenge,  then  let  me  be- 
seech you  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  in  representing  you, 
which  you  have  taken  concerning  me :  and  I  assure  you,  though 
I  will  have  foul  things  to  represent,  I  will  do  it  in  fairer  man- 
ner than  that  in  which  you  used  me.  My  lord,  if  you  think 
strange  of  the  terms  and  manner  of  this  address,  I  must  be 
excused ;  for  I  would  not  put  what  I  was  obliged  to  say  in 
fairer  or  better  expressions ;  nor  can  I  believe  you  should  ex- 
pect I  would  come  to  trouble  you  myself,  after  you  had  often 
discovered  your  displeasure  when  I  waited  on  you,  and  re- 
quired me  to  be  gone  out  of  your  own  house  after  you  had 
called  me  to  it,  and  at  length  pursued  me  to  this  height  and 
continuance  of  suffering,  without  just  grounds.  However,  my 
lord,  I  have  a  just  veneration  for  your  character,  and  shall  be 
loath  to  dishonour  any  that  bears  it,  if  you  do  not  constrain 
me,  by  continuiog  to  oppress  me  unjustly,  and  by  continuing 
to  shut  up  against  me  all  avenues  of  redress :  yet,  even  when 
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this  force  shall  be  pat  upon  me,  I  mil  eDdeavour  to  follow  such 
methods  as  are  agreeable  to  Uie  canoDs  and  practice  of  the 
chnich  in  such  cases,  so  much  as  unavoidable  circumstances 
will  permit  me.  And  herein  I  desire  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if 
I  sent  this  out  of  any  trifling  vanity  to  fret  you:  I  do  it  not 
but  out  of  duty  to  warn  you.  They  are  no  trifles  I  have  to 
say;  and  if  you  contemn  this  warning,  I  will  be  exonered  be- 
fore God  and  men  to  publish  them.  But  I  hope  and  desire 
jou  will  prevent  me,  by  taking  sober  resolutions ;  for  I  declare 
upon  my  honesty,  Uiat  no  man  knows  that  (much  less  what  I 
have  written),  so  lliat  it  is  in  your  power  yet  to  make  it  public 
or  keep  it  quiet  Do  which  pleases  you;  but  let  me  assure 
jToa  (though  you  would  seem  not  to  believe  it),  that  I  am  a  true 
son  of  the  church,  a  zealous  lover  of  order,  and  due  subor- 
dination in  it ;  and  wherein  you  are  truly  for  these,  you  shall 
never  find  me  other  than,  may  it  please  your  grace, 
^  Your  grace's  most  faithful  servant, 

"  Ja.  Dunblanbn." 
^  If  your  grace  return  no  answer  this  or  the  next  day,  I  will 
conclude  you  resolve  to  give  me  none.'* 

To  THIS  angry  and  vituperative  letter  the  archbishop  returned 
tcalm  and  dignified  answer;  in  which  he  denies  the  charges 
IB  the  same  general  terms  in  which  they  were  made.  No  fur- 
ther light  is  dirown  upon  the  cause  of  their  misunderstanding ; 
bat  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  seems  to  have  been  irritated  by 
some  designing  enemy  of  the  primate,  and  to  have  unjustly 
suspected  that  his  grace  had  rendered  him  some  ill  offices. 
Indeed,  the  bishop  of  Dunblane's  letters  but  too  evidently 
show  that  he  "  laboured  under  the  infirmities  of  impotent  rage 
and  exasperation  of  spirit"  The  archbishop's  answer  is  mild 
and  temperate,  and  conveys  some  just  reproofe ;  and  although 
fliey  contradict  each  other  on  the  point  where  bishop  Ramsay 
sajs  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  his 
state  of  irritability,  he  may  have  mistaken  some  of  the  pri- 
mate's remarks,  and  had  misconstrued  them  into  a  dismissal 
from  the  synod.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
in  the  primate's  power  to  dismiss  a  prelate  so  summarily,  with- 
out a  vole  of  the  synod. 

«  Az-yard,  8th  June,  1675. 

"  Mt  Lobd, — ^Yesterday,  in  the  morning,  while  I  was  going 

from  the  Privy-garden  to.  the  Park,  a  serving-man  put  a  letter 

in  mj  hand  frcmi  your  lordship ;  which  having  reieui,  I  shall 

in  ^tification  of  your  pressing  desire,  send  this  answer.  Your 
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lordship  knows  best  whal  obliged  you  to  come  to  this  place, 
or  occasioned  your  so  long  stay  in  it,  having  notified  neither 
to  me ;  and  yon  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  came  or  have 
stayed  in  reference  to  you  or  your  case,  or  have  taken  pains  to 
make  or  spread  reports,  as  you  are  told  I  have  done :  for  I  de- 
clare I  have  not  mentioned  your  name  to  the  king  nor  spoke  of 
yon  to  any  one,  before  I  received  your  letter,  save  to  those  who 
told  me  you  had  been  wnth  th(»n,  and  spoken  of  me,  and  my  way, 
in  reference  to  the  church  and  to  you ;  and  what  I  said  was 
in  just  defence  and  vindication  against  what  you  had  most 
injuriously  laid  at  my  door.    Your  lordship  has  charged  me 
with  many  things  of  which  I  am  innocent,  and  for  which 
neither  as  a  privy-councillor  nor  an  archbishop  am  I  obliged 
to  give  an  account     I  have  not  made  it  my  business  to  inquire 
into  your  persuasions  in  former  or  later  years,  nor  into  the  meri- 
torious actings  or  sufferings  you  value  yourself  so  much  upon 
before  the  king's  Restoration  ^  nor  am  I  solicitous  whom  you 
mean,  who,  by  letters  under  his  hand,  avoucheth  that  presby- 
tery is  juris  ifivJnt,  or  was  thinking  de  mutando  solo  when  the 
parliament  was  about  to  restore  episcopacy :  for  better  men 
than  either  you  or  I,  have,  without  any  criminous  imputation, 
changed  their  sentiments  about  the  form  of  government  and 
public  administrations  which  they  have  owned  by  the  press 
and  the  sword.    I  do  not  think,  neither  have  I  said  to  any,  that 
you  are  *  turned  fanatic  because  become  a  bishop ;'  but  I  think 
there  may  be  a  schismatical  and  unpeaceable  bishop  in  the 
church,  and  have  more  than  once  admonished  you  to  take  heed 
of  that  divisive  temper,  and  giving  way  to  that  dictating  and 
assuming  humour,  by  which  you  have  been  observed  to  scan- 
dalize your  superiors  and  brethren,  both  before  you  was  a 
bishop  and  since;  and  I  shall  moreover  fiurly  tell  your  lordship, 
that  since  your  coming  to  England,  I  have  heaurd  that  some, 
who  think  you  had  no  small  hand  in  that  persecution,  have  de- 
clared that  you  contributed  for  promoting  the  fanatic  interest, 
and  have  not  spared  to  slander  some  of  your  own  order,  in 
their  absence,  which  I  believe  is  not  unknown  to  you.     I  had 
little  opportunity  to  converse  with  you  in  my  whole  life.     I 
remember  when  I  did  you  some  good  offices,  but  cannot  say  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  above  twice  or  thrice, 
and  then  overly,  and  several  years  before  you  were  made  a 
bishop ;  and  since,  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  said  to  your- 
self upon  divers  occasions,  before  some  bishops  and  others  of 
the  clergy,  who  have  testified  I  did  not  require  you  to  be  gone 
out  of  my  house  at  St  Andrews ;  and  after,  at  Edinbivgh, 
when  you  was  at  my  lodging,  you  did  meet  with  no  uncivil  usage 
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fiom  me.    So  Ihst  when  sonie  told  me  you  made  that  your 
excuse  for  not  paying  ordinary  civilities  tp  me  since  you  came 
Udier,  I  said  I  was  not  to  challenge  that  strangeness  whicli 
was  noticed  by  others.     It  vras  a  strange  allegation  of  your 
lordship,  and  you  are  the  first  clergyman  of  any  degree  whom 
I  erer  heard  conqplain  of  my  uncivil  usage  of  any  of  them. 
And  it  is  no  less  strange,  that  you  allege  my  continuance  to 
oppress  you,  fiirendeavouriDg  to  shut  up  against  'you  all  ave- 
nues for  redress^*  as  you  phrase  it,  without  any  evidence  or 
pioof ;  but  that  you  will  set  me  up  as  the  object  of  your  bluster- 
ing ag^st,  on  a  pretence  to  the  errand,  you  know  best,  yoti 
i.ame  and  stayed  here  for.     I  shall  further  add,  that  the  scold- 
K«g  laagoage  and  menacing  warnings  you  are  pleased  to  treat 
me  with,  by  your  letter,  do  not  fret  or  discompose  me,  though. 
70a  say  they  are  not  trifles  which  you  have  to  bring  against 
ne.  And  as  my  own  heart  tells  nie,  I  harbour  no  malice,  pique, 
or  revenge,  against  your  lordship,  which  you  so  pobitively 
charge  against  me;  so  I  beUeve  I  can  justify,  to  all  my  brethren 
of  our  Older,  (whoee  judgment  I  shall  not  decline,  as  to  all 
70a  can  accuse  me  of^  or  to  any  else  who  shall  bp  appointed 
by  competent  aathority,  that  whatever  I  haive  done  or  said 
against  yonr  lordship  did  proceed  from  no  other  motive  but 
from  the  sense  of  that  duty  I  owe  to  the  king,  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  office  I  bear,  which  in  the  judgment  of  my  brethren 
joo  hare  violated.   And  although  I  might  have  expected  more 
deferaaee  and  regard  from  your  lordship,  than  hitherto  I  have 
fcoodf  yet,  if  tbat  the  unavoidablp  circumsUnces  you  write 
that  yon  are  under,  will  not  permit  you  to  follow  these  methods 
which  are  consistent  with  the  great  veneration  you  say  you 
have  for  my  character,  but  that  you  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
hononr  the  person  who  bears  it,  without  transgjressiug  the 
canons  and  practices  of  tjie  church,  by  representing  those  foul 
things  you  say  you  have,  against  me,  I  hope  God  will  arm  me 
with  patience  under  this  injustice,,  and  also  from  your  own 
hand  wipe  off  that  dirt  that  shall  be  thrown  upon  my  integrity, 
which  I  will  own  against  all  the  methods  of  expressing  that 
bitter  and  causeless  enmity  and  spite,  you  have  not  stuck  to 
confess  against  me  in  Scotland,  and  since  you  came  hither. 
YoQ  know  I  have  not  been  a  stranger  in  tbe  lot  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  batkiogs  of  the  malicious  defamations  and  the 
pn&ted  libels  of  the  adversaries  to  that  order,  for  which  I  may 
>ayi  without  vanity,  I  have  suffered  and  done  more  ^ind  longer 
^yourlordahip  can  pretend  to,or  those  who  malign  me.  And 
^w,  if  you  should  follow  that  trade  as  you  have  begun,  others 
may  think,  quamma  ego  dignua  e$»em  hoc  cofUumelia  indignua 
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iamen  iu  qtti/aeerei.  And  since  you  are  pleased  under  your 
hand  to  give  me  warning  that  you  will  represent  foul  things 
against  me,  and  which  you  will  publish,  yet  do  not  mention 
the  particular  crimes,  but  leare  it  to  my  choice  whether  to  make 
it  public  or  to  hold  it  quiet,  which  is  upon  the  matter  to  take 
with  the  guilt  of  whatever  malice  shall  suggest  or  allege  against 
me :  this  I  confess  you  may  declare  upon  your  honesty  is  a 
generous  offer  from  a  true  son  of  the  church,  a  zealous  lover  of 
order  and  due  subordination,  to  be  made  to  one  to  whom  you 
swore  canonical  obedi^ice,  and  do  now  sign  yourself  ever  to 
be  a  most  faithful  servant,  but  on  the  honourable  terms  of  bis 
lying  for  ever  at  your  mercy  for  his  reputation.  I  will  not  re- 
turn you  the  compliment,  nor  use  that  candour  you  have  used 
to  me,  by  giviug  me  warning  of  all  these  hideous  things  you 
have  to  boast  [threaten]  me  with ;  but  tell  you  I  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  just  prince,  and  the  laws,  which  take  notice  of 
public  libellers ;  ana  I  do  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  my  con- 
science, which  charges  me  with  nothing  in  my  administrations, 
for  which  I  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  before  men.  And  when 
you  consider  the  hazard  of  owning  yourself  as  the  author  of 
these  foul  aspersions  you  warn  me  to  expect,  and  shall  return  to 
a  more  sober  and  sedate  recollection  of  mind,  and  of  your  duty, 
you  shall  find,  through  God^s  grace,  that  my  carriage  shall  be 
such  as  becomes  the  duty  of  my  station,  which  forbids  my  en- 
tertaining malice,  pique,  or  revenge  against  any,  and  enjoins 
charity,  compassion,  and  long-suffering  towards  all,  especially 
towards  those  who  labour  under  the  infirmities  of  impotent 
rage  and  exasperation  of  spirit.    In  this  sense 

^'  I  am  your  lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

"  St.  Andbews.*' 
^  P.S. — I  have  obeyed  the  intimation  by  your  postscript, 
with  this  caveat,  that  your  lordship  henceforth  forbear  troubling 
yourself  with  addresses  by  letters  to  me,  for  I  will  not  further 
notice  them  with  returns  ^.^ 

Bishop  Ramsat  seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional exertion  of  the  Assertory  Act ;  and,  from  morbid 
sensibility,  to  have  supposed  the  primate  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  his  disgrace.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case ;  but  the  primate's  reply  seems  to  have  added  to  his  dis- 
content, rather  than  to  have  allayed  it.  They  both  retiumed  to 
Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  "  Archbishop  Sharp 
having  done  all  the  service  he  could  for  the  church,  took  leave 
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of  the  king  and  the  court ;  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  had 
the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty^s  hand :  and  retuming  to  Scot- 
land in  August  1675y  he  studied  to  bring  affairs  to  unitj  and 
accommodation,  and  faithfdlly  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
sacred  office  ^.'* 

Thb  Assertory  Act  had  given  the  king  such  a  despotic 
power  in  the  church,  that  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  had  placed 
himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  position  by  going  to  court  with- 
out leave  during  his  suspension.  A  commiFsion,  therefore,  was 
sent  down  to  the  two  archbishops  and  some  of  the  other 
bishops,  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  to  summon  bishop 
Ramsay  before  them.  It  sat  down  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  after  reading  his  majesty's  commission,  the  following  in- 
terrogatories were  put  to  the  bishop : — 

1.  Whether  the  said  bishop  of  Dunblane  did  obtain  leave, 
either  of  the  king's  majesty,  or  of  his  metropolitan,  to  repair 
to  coart  in  April  last  ?  2.  Whether  the  said  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane did  abet  or  assist  the  motion  and  petition  of  a  national 
synod  without  consent  of  his  superior,  and  the  bishops  of  this 
dmrch? 

Onaccottnt  of  thepersonal  dispute  betwixt  the  metropolitan 
and  his  suffi^gan,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  had  the 
primate  been  excluded  from  this  commission ;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  no  documents  have  been  left  behind  by  which 
we  could  judge  more  accurately  of  the  proceedings.  Bishop 
Ramsay  withdrew,  and  returned  written  answers  Cd  the  above 
qnesdons*  He  complained  of  not  having  received  a  formal 
indictment ;  but  of  having  been  proceeded  against  by  way  of 
inqnisition. 

To  the  first  question  he  ingenuously  acknowledged  that  he 
bad  neither  asked  nor  obtained  permission,  either  from  the  king 
or  the  archbishop ;  because  he  found  that  he  had  been  secretly 
misrepresented  to  his  majesty,  and  thereby  a  sentence  procured 
which  lay  heavy  upon  him.  Finding  also  that  his  petition  to  the 
council  had  been  transmitted  to  the  king,  and  being  grieved  to 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  supposed  guilt,  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  person,  so  as  to  clear  himself 
of  crimes  of  which  he  was  accus^,  and  to  be  exonerated  from 
them.  His  reasons  for  not  asking  the  primate's  permission 
were — 1,  because  his  grace  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
at  court ;  2,  because,  having  been  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  he  thought  he  was  relieved  from  his  canonical 
obligations  ;  but,  3,  more  particularly  he  was  not  without 
itroDg  suspicion  that  he  who  had  injured  him  by  that  secret 

Tnw  and  Impartial  Account,  p.  69. 
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and  gi'oundless  account  which  had  been  laid  before  the  king, 
was  so  nearly  related  to  his  metropolitan  that  he  could  pro- 
mise himself  little  success,  if  he  had  asked  his  grace^s  permis- 
sion. In  conclusion,  he  humbly  apologised  for  his  fault,  and 
promised  that  if  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
restore  him  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  calling  he  would  be  as 
careful  to  reside  at  his  charge,  and  not  go  abroad  without 
permission,  as  any  bishop  in  this  church.  He  states  that  his 
majesty  had  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  clear  himself.  He  also  says  that  previous  to 
his  journey  to  court  he  had  never  been  a  day's  journey  from 
the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  yet  the  whole  bench  of  bishops 
have  been  accused  by  the  presbyterians  of  constantly  sitting 
in  council,  and  instigating  that  body  to  all  the  severities  which 
the  covenanters'  own  rebellious  principles  had  brought  upon 
them. 

To  THE  SECOND  interrogatory  he  replied  by  denying  that  he 
had  ever  abetted  or  assisted  the  petition  for  a  national  synod  ; 
but  he  freely  confessed,  that  be  thought  a  national  synod  was 
necessary  for  settling  a  church  which  wanted  an  established 
rule  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  he  saw  no  ground 
then  to  conceal  his  opinion,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
ecclesiastical  history.  But  after  the  act  had  passed  ^^  for  the 
establishment  and  constitution  of  a  national  synod,"  he  never 
doubted  that  it  was  lawful  to  say,  as  the  act  itself  said,  **  that 
a  national  synod  is  necessary  and  fit  for  the  honour  and  ser- 
vice of  Almighty  God,  tlie  good  and  quiet  of  the  church,  and 
the  belter  government  thereof  in  unity  and  in  order."  Be- 
sides, the  act  declared  and  appointed  the  meeting  of  a  na- 
tional synod,  and  who  should  be  its  constituent  members.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  his  majesty's  inclinations  were  disposed 
towards  the  convoking  of  a  synod,  for  his  majesty  had  issued 
his  royal  warrant  and  command  to  the  bishops  and  some  of 
the  clergy  to  meet  and  prepare  a  liturgy,  canons,  &c.  to  be 
ofiered  for  his  majesty's  approbation,  and  afterwards,  by  royal 
authority,  to  be  presented  to  a  national  synod  for  its  confirmation. 
That  such  was  his  majesty's  gracious  intention  is  confirmed  by 
his  having  appointed  the  earl  of  Rothes  his  commissioner  and 
representative  in  such  a  synod;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  same  synod,  which  was  con- 
tinued though  never  held.  During  the  continuance  of  both 
these  commissions  there  was  no  national  synod  held;  but 
where  the  obstacle  to  it  lay  he  could  not  infallibly  say ;  but  of 
this  he  was  sure,  that  it  did  not  lie  with  his  majesty,  who  had 
sufficiently  manifested  his  princely  zeal  to  accomplish  it.    At 
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the  coQclusiofi  of  the  Bession  of  parliament  in  1672,  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale  intimated  his  majesty^s  desire  lo  all  the  bishops 
then  assembled,  that  they  should  speedily  consider  of  those 
things  which  were  *^  necessary  for  settling  this  church  tii  it» 
infrinncs^  mentioning  particularly  cantmSy  catechism^  and 
form  of  worship ;  wherein  his  grace  assured  their  lordships  of 
his  majesty^s  royal  concurrence,  as  well  as  his  own  service  for 
the  establishing  these,  and  for  the  enacting  suchs  law  as  their 
lordships  had  judged  necessary.^  Whence,  he  continues,  **  I 
hope  it  will  be  granted,  that  it  was  no  mistake  that,  upon  these 
groonds,  I  did  believe  so  concerning  his  majesty's  inclinations 
for  a  naUonal  synod ;  and  albeit  I  shall  be  found  to  have  mis- 
taken, I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  error  contrary  to 
profound  loyalty  and  charity,  and  therefore  shall  humbly  ex- 
pect pardon  from  his  majesty's  transcendant  clemency.''  He 
then  expresses  his  contrition  for  having  incurred  his  majesty's 
displeasure  in  desiring  a  synod,  "^  being  under  the  fervours 
kindled  by  my  consecration  but  so  lately  passed,  and  finding 
not  so  much  as  a  catechism  appointed  in  the  church,  nor  a 
mle  by  which  to  try  the  faith  and  correct  the  manners  of  my 
diocese ;  as  also  that  the  aforesaid  act  contains  an  express  pro- 
hibition to  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  '  to  observe  and  keep 
any  act,  canon,  order,  or  ordinance,  but  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered, consulted,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said  synod ;'  rnd 
jet  myself  (the  most  unworthy)  advanced  to  be  one  of  but 
fourteen  persons  who  are  to  answer  to  God  Almighty  and  his 
Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  this  poor  church,  which,  though 
it  had  frighted  me  to  snatch  at  remedies  which  wiser  men  and 
more  conversant  in  state  affairs  may  think  unseasonable,  the 
transportation  is  pitiable  and  the  cause  of  it  commendable : 
yet  I  affirm,  that  as  it  was  no  new  opinion  taken  up  at  or  nigh 
that  time  judged  unseasonable,  but  the  prosecution  and  con- 
tinuation of  an  old  motion  entertained  once  by  the  most  I  con- 
versed with,  so  I  wonder  upon  what  grounds  the  plain  and 
obvious,  and  by  his  majesty  and  parliament  (where  my  lords 
the  bishops  were  sitting),  an  enacted  remedy  for  this  church's 
distempers  should  have  been  suggested  to  his  sacred  majesty 
as  a  contrivance.  Nor  hath  it  appeared  to  me  how  any  evil  de- 
sign against  the  state  could  have  been  effected,  among  so  many 
loyal  churchmen  as  that  meeting  must  consist  of,  where 
nothing  can  be  treated  of  but  what  his  majesty  or  his  com- 
missioner (who  hath  also  a  negative)  should  deliver  or  cause 
to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop,  the  president  thereof.  Nor 
is  it  almost  siq>poseable  that  his  majesty  or  his  commbsioner 
would  propose  any  fanatical  design  against  the  order  of  the 
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churchy  or  that  the  archhishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c  would  en- 
tertain it.  Nor  did  I  ever  think  that  a  national  synod  could 
ever  be  indicted  but  allenarlj  by  his  majesty,  who  only  hath 
the  authority  both  of  calling  and  dissolving  them,  and  is  sole 
supreme  judge  on  earth  of  the  fittest  times  when  to  indict 
them  at  his  pleasure ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  any  of  these  per- 
sons who  appeared  in  that  desire,  but  always  spoke  their 
wishes  for  it  with  a  full  submission  to  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure»." 

Bishop  Ramsay's  desires  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by 
any  means  unreasonable ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  rest- 
less innovating  disposition,  and  his  fault  in  this  instance  lay 
more  in  the  manner  than  in  the  matter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
archbishop  was  apprehensive  that  the  assertoiy  act,  which  had 
already  wrought  so  much  mischief  in  the  church,  might  be 
made  an  engine  for  crushing  her  still  more  effectually  by 
means  of  an  assembly ;  and  although  a  national  synod  for  the 
purpose  named  above  would  have  been  very  desirable,  yet,  with 
the  powers  existing  with  which  the  king  was  invested  by  that 
diabolical  act,  it  was  no/  expedierU.  The  statesmen  of  that  pe- 
riod seem  to  have  considered  the  church  more  in  the  light  of  au 
engine  of  state  than  of  a  divine  institution ;  and  the  assertory  act 
gave  them  a  plenitude  of  power  which  almost  annihilated  her 
independence.  The  bishops  and  clergy  felt  this  to  be  a  dreadful 
evil,  and  among  the  manuscripts  at  Aberdeen  there  is  the 
copy  of  a  memorial  which  had  been  prepared,  complaining 
that  by  that  act  the  king  was  empowered  to  depose  and  re- 
place bishops  and  clergymen  at  his  own  pleasure,  which  they 
represented  '^as  a  grievous  servitude."'  The  memori^ 
also  states  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  move  and  persuade  the  king  either 
to  repeal  or  to  explain  Uie  said  act,  so  that  no  bishop  or  pres- 
byter should  be  removed  or  turned  out  without  a  fair,  open, 
and  legal  trial,  by  ecclesiastical  judges  and  judicatories^. 

On  the  6th,  other  two  questions  were  put  to  bishop 
Ramsay,  viz.  1.  Whether  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  heard  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  reason  against  the  motion  for  a  na- 
tional synod,  in  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  his  chamber  ? 
2.  Whether  the  said  bishop  of  Dunblane  knew  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  national  synod  was  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his 
superior,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  his  grace  ? 

Bishop  Ramsay  again  complains  of  harsh  and  uubrotherly 
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usage,  and  that  the  perpetnallj  binding  canon — '*  against  an 
elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  vrit- 
nes8es,'''-'had  not  been  observed  towards  him.  He  does  not 
deny  that  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  might,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, have  spoken  against  the  meeting  of  a  synod ;  but  he 
repeats  that  his  lordship  had  previously  been  amongst  the 
most  forward  in  that  cause.  Bishop  Young  certainly  advo- 
cated the  calling  of  a  sjmod,  but  had  seen  cause  to  adhere  to 
reasons  advanced  against  it;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
acted  either  an  ingenuous  or  a  friendly  part  towaids  the  bishop 
of  Dunblane.  Bishop  Ramsay  says,  *^  I  do  distinctly  re- 
member that  all  the  winter  before  [the  spring  of  1674],  he  [the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh]  was  for  a  national  synod  in  the  same 
terms  and  measure  that  1  was,  and  gave  this  for  a  reason,  that 
the  church  would  never  be  well  so  long  as  my  lord  St  An- 
drews was  upon  the  head  of  it,  or  at  least  till  there  were  rules 
and  limits  set  to  his  grace,  whereby  he  might  be  restrained 
from  doing  in  the  common  concerns  of  the  church)  without  the 
common  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  And  his  lordship 
may  remember  we  concluded  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  to 
be  fittest  and  ablest  both  to  judge  of  Uie  expediency  of  the 
motion  and  to  carry  his  grace's  consent  to  it** 

"  As  TO  THB  second  query,"  he  continues,  *'  I  shall  not 
deny  that  both  my  lord  of  Edinburgh  and  I  were  not  a  little 
jealous  of  his  grace^s  aversion  from  that  motion ;  but  I 
do  not  rememt>er  that  his  grace  did  ever  interpose  his  autho- 
rity, or  offer  reasons  against  it,  nmch  less  that  ever  he  inti- 
mated any  thing  of  his  majesty's  dislike  to  it,  before  July  1674, 
after  which  time  I  suffered.  But  I  am  sure  I  acted  nothing  in 
prosecution  thereof;  yea,  all  the  time  when  I  expressed  my 
opinion  for  that  motion,  I  cannot  be  charged  with  doing  any 
more  than  to  use  humble  entreaties  that  my  lord  primate  might 
go  foremost  in  it,  according  to  his  primacy.  When  his  grace 
stood,  perhaps  I  used  such  motives  as  I  could,  and  renewed 
my  humble  desires ;  so  that  all  [that]  was  done,  argued  still  a 
dependence  upon  his  grace.  Nor  did  I  doubt  but  all  this  ac- 
corded well  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  whereby  I  was  taught  that  amnes  episeopi  iwU 
^futdem  potestatis  viUenrivm;  and  that  it  was  iio  breach  of 
order  or  canonical  obedience  to  desire  him  who  is  superior  to 
bim  in  order  and  extension  of  power,  according  to  his  place 
to  appear  for  the  good  of  that  church,  which  the  one  (though 
in  subordination)  was  to  be  accountable  for  unto  the  righteous 
'udge,  as  well  as  the  other ;  nor  could  I  see  ground  to  expect 
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exoneration  in  the  day  of  accounts,  if  he  had  not  hanibly,        ! 
earnestly,  and  modestly  renewed  these  his  desires  to  bis  snpe-        I 
rior.     For  if  it  is  not  determined  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of        | 
duty  and  civility  for  a  subject  to  seek  a  piivate  favour  for  him-        | 
self  from  his  lord,  and  after  refusal  to  renew  his  desires  and        | 
use  the  mediation  of  olhers,  that  be  may  obtain  a  grant ;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  a  crime  in  a  bishop  after  the  same  man- 
ner to  sue  to  his  metropolitan  in  a  matter  concerning  the 
church/' 

Thb  bishop  entered  on  a  long  general  defence,  sbeving  a 
great  share  of  morbid  sensibility  and  wounded  feelings,  not 
Qonnecied  with  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  him  ;  but 
we  gather  from  his  complaint  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
assertory  act  in  his  case.     "  And  now,'*  he  says,  *^  having 
considered  every  particular  whereupon  I  have  been  inquired, 
I  rejoin,  that  not  one  law  or  canon  has  been  objected  to,  or  the 
transgression  thereof  alleged  against  me,  although  there  has 
been  time  to  search  very  narrowly  in  idl  my  conversation 
these  thirteen  months^  during  which  I  have  been  restrained 
from  the  exercise  qfmine  office^  and  otherwise,  and  now  die 
first  time  called  to  be  heard.''    This  unpleasant  affair  ended 
in  bishop  Ramsay  submitting  to  the  sense  of  the  court  against 
the  calling  of  a  national  assembly,  and  asking  pardon ;  when 
there  was  no  more  said  about  the  matter.    Kirkton  says,  he 
*'  came  off*  upon  his  knees."    He  also  says,  the  '^  four  curates 
who  had  made  most  noise.  Turner,  Cant,  Robertson,  and 
Hamilton,  were  banished  from  their  charges  for  conscience 
sake  (as  they  said)  for  a  while,  but  were  afterwards,  upou 
satisfaction,  received,  and  no  more  harm  done."    But  at  this 
time  only  Turner  and  Robertson  were  restored  to  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry  upon  their  signing  the  following  paper  :— 
**  We  undersubscribing,  taking  to  our  serious  consideration 
that  his  majesty  hath  manifested  his  displeasure  against  us  for 
our  motion  and  petition  relating  to  a  national  sjmod,  June 
1674,  do  sincerely  declare  our  grief  that  thereby  we  did  oc* 
casion  any  offence  to  his  majesty  or  any  in  authority  over  us ; 
and  we  do  most  heartily  beseech  that  his  majesty  may  gra- 
ciously pass  by  whatever  hath  offended  him  against  us ;  and 
that  my  lord  primate  his  grace,  and  others  entrusted  with 
him,  may  be  pleased  to  restore  us  to  the  exercise  of  our  former 
ministry,  wherein,  by  the  Lord's  grace,  we  shall  constantly 
behave  ourselves  with  all  loyalty  to  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  with  all  dntifulness  to  our  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
acting  in  our  staticm  in  a  due  subordination  and  obedience 
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imto  fbem,  and  live  in  a  mntnal  lore  and  eonoord  with  our 
coUeagueB  and  faiethren  ^. 

(Signed)  ^  Aboh.  Turhbb, 

*^  Jo.  ROBKBTSOV.** 

WoDBOw  lays  daim  to  the  thanks  of  the  church  for  giving 
the  foregoing  detail  with  fidmess  and  candour : — '^  I  am  al* 
most  ready,**  he  says,  ''  to  flatter  myself  as  deserving  the 
thsnks  of  the  par^^  for  acquainting  the  public  with  themt 
which  I  have  done  in  a  very  foir  and  candid  way,  and  from 
their  own  mouths."  He  does'deserve  our  thanks,  and  shall  have 
them ;  but  they  would  have  been  more  heartily  given  had  his 
motives  been  better  than  he  shews  they  were.  He  is  worthy 
of  thanks  also  for  informing  ns  of  the  continued  persecution 
that  the  inferior  clergy  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  bre- 
thren, in  the  districts  where  the  nunisters  of  the  covenant  had 
been  indnlged.  Several  individuals  were  examined  by  the 
council  for  a  ^  riot;"  that  is,  an  assault  on  the  person  of  the 
episcopal  clergyman  of  New  Monkland,  in  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow*.  This  is  another  proof  among  many  of  the  truth 
of  Bomet's  wotds,  *^  that  the  persecution  lies  mainly  on  the 
confcrmists'  side*"  "  If  I  should  recount  the  railings,  scof- 
foig8,sndflotttings,  which  the  eof^ormaNe  mkiuiers  met  with 
to  their  iaces,  even  on  streets  and  public  highways,  not  to 
meotion  the  contempt  that  is  poured  out  upon  them  more  pri- 
vately,  I  woold  be  looked  upon  as  a  forger  of  extravagant  sto- 
lies*."  This  persecution  was  a  systematic  and  designed 
Iking,  with  the  view  of  rendering  all  the  parish  churches  va- 
csnt,  so  as  to  have  moie  indulged  presbyterians  planted,  and 
tliiis  gradually  to  get  their  sect  altogether  established,  and  the 
kingdom  presbyterianised  by  degrees.  It  is  painful  to  record 
that  four  poor  old  women,  who  were  reputed  witches,  were 
strangled  and  then  burnt. 

RoBBBT  Wallacb,  lord  bishop  of  tho  Isles,  died  this  yean 
He  was  one  of  the  Resoludoner  party,  and  appears  to  have 
beea  very  active  in  opposing  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
Bemonslrators,  to  whom  principal  Baillie  refers  several  of  his 
correspondentB  for  his  opinion  and  advice,  and  also  for  his  ac- 
tive co-operation  in  the  attempts  of  the  lesolutioners  to  coun- 
teraettheschemesoftheremonstiator  faction.  One  of  that  con- 
Meracy,  with  unhallowed  pen,  gave  that  good  man  the  follow- 

*  Wodiow'g  HUtorr  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Cburohof  Scotland,  U.  312^16. 
-fiilEta't  HifCorj»  S4S.  «  Wodrow.  U.  316. 

'  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  State,  p.  290. 
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ing  fdse  and  malicious  character : — ^^  I  need  tell  no  maii 
who  knoweth  the  persons,  of  the  brutish  sensuality  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  P  [relate]  of  the  Isles,  who  studieth  more  the  filling 
of  his  belly  than  he  was  ever  fit  for  the  feeding  of  a 
flock  S^  &c.  Keith  leaves  the  date  blank  for  the  succession  of 
this  bishoprick,  but  which  we  may  suppose  was  filled  up  this 
same  year.  Mr.  Andrew  Wood,  son  of  Mr.  David  Wood,  who 
married  a  sister  of  John  Guthrie  of  that  ilk,  bishop  of  Moray, 
was  consecrated  to  this  see  firom  the  parsonage  of  Dunbar ; 
and  afterwards  he  received  a  royal  dispensation  to  retain  his 
former  living  of  Dunbar,  dated  the  2d  of  June,  1677^ ;  sacri- 
lege having  made  the  revenues  of  the  see  ''  naughts 

The  effects  of  the  Assertory  act  and  of  the  presbyterian 
Indulgence  proved  ^'  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment** to  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection of  the  bishops  to  guard  against  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  both.  They  drew  up  a  modest  representation  of 
the  divisive  consequences  that  the  Indulgence  had  already 
produced,  without  its  having  answered  the  end  that  was  ex- 
pected, and  referred  it  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  to  provide  a 
better  remedy.  A  declaration  by  the  privy  council  was  there- 
fore published,  in  which  the  extraordinary  supremacy  claimed 
by  the  crown  over  the  church  was  modified,  and  the  intrinsic 
power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  which  the  church  enjoyed 
in  the  three  first  centuries,  was  acknowledged  and  allowed. 

1676.*- The  first  transactions  of  this  year  were  the  con- 
tinued and  inhuman  persecution  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the 
province  of  Glasgow  by  the  presbyterian  rabble.  Several 
complaints  were  presented  to  the  council  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  assaults  on  their  persons  in  their  pulpits,  and  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  divine  service;  and  also  for  break- 
ing open  their  houses,  beating  and  otherwise  maltreating 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  domestics,  and  robbing  them  of 
all  their  portable  articles  of  furniture.  Henry  Knox,  of  Duns- 
core,  near  Dumfries,  George  Baptie,  of  Abbotsmle,  near 
Jedburgh,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  the  minister  Oa 
Gargunnock,  near  Stirling,  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  were 
all  invaded  in  their  manses,  plundered,  and  beaten ;  for  which 
the  heritors  of  their  several  parishes  were  fined,  as  the  perpe- 
trators could  not  be  discovered^.  The  episcopsd  clergy  in  the 
presbyterian  districts  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  terror ;  their 
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penoBS  were  never  safe  from  the  insults  and  injuries  of  the 
fanatics,  who  were  inflamed  with  hatred,  and  a  spirit  of  envy, 
emulation,  and  wrath,  to  assault  them  whenever  an  opportunity 
occoned,  and  they  could  not  lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows 
at  night  but  undex  the  apprehension  that  before  morning  their 
booses  might  be  broken  into  and  plundered,  themselves  and 
wires  beaten  and  exposed  to  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant,  and  perhaps  murdered.  The  fruits  ot 
this  most  impious  covenant  have  been  sacrilege  in  the  highest 
sense,  discord,  uncharitableness,  envy,  malice,  hatred,  sedi- 
tion, heresy,  schism,  rebellion,  and  bloodshed ;  and  all  these 
works  of  the  flesh  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  fatal  delu- 
aon  that  they  were  actually  bringing  forth  the  JruiiM  qf  the 
fyirU !  All  these  9W»  were  committed,  as  the  covenanters 
always  asserted,  vnder  the  obligations  of  the  covenant ; 
thefefiire  such  were  their  principles,  and  as  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,  so  a  covenanted  presbyterian's  principles  may  be 
known  by  his  works— works  being  the  life  of  faith ;  for  men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns^  nor  figs  from  thistles. 

The  political  difierences  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Lauderdale 
and  Hamilton  had  a  sensible  efiect  in  increasing  the  audacity 
of  the  indulged  ministers  and  their  adherents.  The  latter 
nobleman  went  to  court,  and  represented  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  he  said,  were  ^^  cruelly 
handled  for  their  non-compliance,  and  fined,  confined, 
banished,  and  all  through  ill  advice  and  unjust  representa- 
tions made  to  the  government"  Lauderdale  represented  the 
implacable  disposition  of  these  presbyterians,  whom  he  said 
it  was  impossible  to  reclaim  by  all  the  means  which  had  been 
tried,  owing  not  only  to  their  own  natural  propensities,  but  to 
the  concealed  support  which  they  received  fiom  some  noble- 
men, who  were  also  privy  councillors.  ^'  The  king  heard  all, 
but  said  little ;"  but  Lauderdale  kept  his  ground  ^  There 
is  a  letter  in  the  episcopal  chest  at  Aberdeen,  dated  the  Ist  of 
October,  firom  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale  to  archbishop  Sharp, 
in  which  she  informs  his  grace,  that  notwithstanding  the  storm 
which  had  been  raised  against  him,  her  husband's  interest 
at  court  was  as  good  as  ever ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  earl  of  Kincardine  had  entirely  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  prejudice  the  king  against  Lauderdale^. 

The  kino  wrote  to  Uie  privy  council  on  the  2d  of  January, 
respecting  the  restoration  of  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  and  the 
Edinburgh  clergy,  *^  That  by  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of 

>  Wodrow,  ii.  342.  >  MSS.  Epis.  Chest.    A.  38. 
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St.  Andrews,  he  finds  that  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  now 
translated  to  Uie  Isles,  presented  an  address  to  the  said  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  the  other  bishops  with  himi  con- 
taining a  declaration  of  his  former  carriage,  and  an  engage- 
ment for  his  future  deportment,  that  he  shall  live  in  all  be- 
coming duty  and  faithfulness  to  his  metropolitan  and  brethren ; 
and  that  Uiey  have  made  their  humble  supplication  to  his 
majesty  for  extending  his  clemency  to  him,  and  recalling  the 
former  order  for  his  translation  to  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles. 
This  he  declares  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  grant,  and  orders 
the  council  to  take  all  restraints  off  him :  and  likewise,  upon 
the  account  of  the  dutiful  address  of  Messrs*  Turner,  Robert- 
son, Cant,  and  Hamilton,  ministers,  all  restraints  are  to  be 
taken  off  them."  Thexouncil  took  off  the  restraints  which 
the  assertory  act  had  enabled  them  to  impose  on  these  gentle- 
men, and  thus  this  unpleasant  affair  ended. 

In  February,  Dr.  Honyman,  lord  bishop  of  Orkney,  died 
at  Kirkwall.    The  wound  which  he  received  from  the  ^punuT 
Mitchell  never  healed,  but  he  suffered  from  the  effects  of  it 
till  the  day  of  his  deaA.    The  levity  with  which  presbyte- 
rian  writers  mention  his  wound,  and  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  is  very  disgusting,  and  gives 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  only  regret  the  want  of  success 
at  that  time.     **  Sir  James  Stuart,  one  of  the  authors  of  Naph- 
tali,  talks  of  Honyman  '  as  captious  from  his  green  woundy 
which  he  got  per  accedensy  because  qf  ill  company  P^  and  the 
party  circidated  a  false  report,  according  to  their  usual  tac- 
tics, that  he  experienced  great  trouble  on  his  death-bed ;  but 
the  bishop  **  died  with  great  peace  and  composure,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  asserted  by  some  pamphlet  writers,  as  can 
be  attested  by  several  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  to  his 
death.    He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Kirkwall  ^** 
This  excellent  prelate  was  the  author   of  the  *^  Survey  of 
Naphtali,"  a  work  of  great  tnerit,  a  small  quarto,  in  which  he 
exposes  all  the  infernal  principles  of  the  sect,  which  were 
embodied  in  a  small  work  called  ^^  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  which  was  most  worthily 
burnt  by  the  honour-giving  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
The  authors  of  this  infamous  book  say  of  the  deceased  pre- 
late, '^  One  instance  of  Mn  Honyman,  prelate  of  Orkney,  I 
cannot  omit ;  that  in  the  year  1661,  when  Mr.  Sharp  had  dis- 
covered himselfywalking  in  his  own  garden,  he  said  to  a  femous 
person  who  can  bear  witness  thereof  (just  as  Balaam  spake 

1  Keith's  Catalogue. 
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tniih  whether  he  would  or  not),  '  That  Mr*  Shaip  was  as  iUse 
as  Judas,*  and  I  would  gladly  know  to  whom  this  casuist, 
who  since  hath  embraced  a  bishoprick,  will  compare  himself 
hr  ftlsehoodi  except  to  him  who  watered  into  Judas  with  a 
sopi.'' 

In  dbfeamcb  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  stop  or  dis- 
pene  them,  conventicles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  the 
audacity  of  the  preachers*  They  seized  on  the  Magdalene 
ch^iel  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  preached  several  times  in 
open  defiance  of  the  privy  council,  and  various  house  conven- 
tides  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Wherever  the 
indulged  or  itinerant  ministers  found  a  church  vacant,  they 
immediately  seiaed  the  pulpit,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of 
the  Covenant.  Two  of  them,  named  Rogers  and  Crawford, 
**  preached  pretty  openly  in  the  sheriff  of  Argyle's  lodgings'* 
in  thtf  city  of  Glasgow.  Seeing  they  had  preached  so  openly 
and  with  impunity,  a  multitude  of  the  ministers  of  the  Covenant 
detennioed  to  make  a  grand  demonstration,  both  of  strength 
and  numbers,  and  to  see  how  far  the  government  would  con- 
nive at  their  lawless  behaviour.  They  began  to  celebrate  their 
^  Occasions,*'  as  they  called  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, at  different  lonely  places,  and  sometimes  in  the  night 
season,  so  as  to  alarm  ibe  peaceably  disposed.  An  instance 
of  that  delusion  under  which  they  laboured  is  furnished  by 
Wodrow,  who,  in  enumerating  the  names  of  the  ministers, 
says,  ^  Mr.  Jamieson  ^d  not  again  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  till  he  drank  it  new  in  his  Father's  kingdom !"  having 
died  shortly  after  an  ^*  Occasion"  at  the  house  of  the  Haggs, 
within  two  miles  of  Glasgow.  Again,  ^'  the  Lord  very  much 
owned  these  communions;  and  these  sweet  sealing  times  are 
not  fergot  by  several  yet  idive*."  Presumptuous  sins  had  en- 
tirely got  the  dominion  over  them,  and,  like  the  Corinthians  of 
old,  they  discerned  not  the  Lord's  body.  Their  unauthorised 
teachers,  like  king  Uzsiah^,  attempted  to  bum  incense,  al- 
thoQg^  it  appertained  not  unto  them  to  offer  the  commemo- 
lative  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  nor  to  give  it  in  sacrament  to 
the  people ;  but  to  those  only  who  were  called  and  consecrated, 
as  was  Aaron,  to  offer  the  christian  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.- 
These  ministers  had  no  commission  firom  Christ,  the  author 
and  the  end  of  the  sacnunent,  to  pronounce  the  authoritative 
blesang  over  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  so  as  to  sanctify 
and  constitute  them  the  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood;  and 
therefore  both  ministers  and  people  were  guilty  of  the  body 
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and  blood  of  Christ,  because  they  discerned  them  not,  and 
therefore  they  ate  and  drank  unworthily. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-named  proceedings,  the  coun- 
cil  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  which  they 
lament  the  decay  of  true  religion,  and  the  increase  of  profane- 
ness  and  immorality,  especially  at  these  *^  sweet  sealing  times,** 
which  had  a  wonderful  tendency  to  increase  the  population. 
^^  And  we  having  cause  to  apprehend  that  these  insolent  dis- 
orders have  flowed  from  their  abusing  of  our  royal  clemency 
and  indulgence,  and  from  the  slow,  remiss,  and  unsteady  exe« 
cution  of  our  good  and  wholesome  laws;  and  being  desirous 
that  all  our  good  subjects  may  take  notice  how  serious  and 
resolute  we  are  to  assert  and  maintain  the  true  religion,  and 
tlie  unity  and  established  order  of  the  church,  do,  with  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  require  and  command  all  our  officers  and 
others  entrusted  for  that  effect,  to  put  the  laws  and  proclama- 
tions relating  to  the  church  to  due  and  vigorous  execution, 
both  against  papists,  and  all  other  schismatical  dissenters  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  thereof.  And  further,  we  do  particu- 
larly require  the  magistrates  of  the  several  burghs  to  seize 
upon  any  persons  that  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  intercommuned, 
and  remove  out  of  their  several  towns  and  jurisdictions  the 
families  of  such  as  are  intercommuned  or  declared  fugitives 
or  rebels,  and  all  such  preachers  as,  with  their  families,  do  not 
attend  the  public  worship,  and  that  betwixt  and  the  1st  day  of 
June  next :  And  we  do  require  all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
all  other  subjects  \Kithout  burgh,  and  all  magistrates  and  other 
persons  witlun  burgh,  that  they  do  not  intercommune,  under 
the  pains  due  to  iutercommuners  by  law,  ftc." 

This  was  a  terrible  proclamation,  and  shows  to  what  a 
dreadful  state  the  ministers  of  the  Covenant  had  reduced  both 
themselves  and  others,  who  might  perform  any  act  of  mercy 
or  of  charity  towards  any  of  these  intercommuned  persons. 
But  in  this  the  council  were  not  acting  ^*  at  the  instigation  oi 
the  bishops,"  as  has  been  most  maliciously  and  falsely  as- 
serted, but  by  instructions  received  from  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, the  secretary  of  state  at  London.  The  bishops  and 
clergy  were  themselves  equally  liable  as  all  others  to  suffer  from 
this  merciless  law,  by  supplying  any  intercommuned  person 
with  either  food  or  shelter,  which  they  might  have  done  either 
from  benevolent  motives,  or  from  ignorance  or  accident.  Dr. 
Cook  justifies  the  lawlessness  of  the  presbyterians,  which  was 
the  cause  of  this  tyrannical  law,  and  says,  ^^  conventicles  soon 
multiplied,  and  as  they  who  attended  them  were  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  interruption,  they  assembled  mth  arms,  that 
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they  might  repel  any  wanton  attack.  They  did  not ^  howerer, 
except  merely  in  meeting,  tran»gre$9  the  laws  of  the  country; 
they  peaceably  dispersed  after  divine  worship  was  concluded; 
and  had  they  been  left  without  molestation,  there  would  hare 
been  no  danger  that  the  tranouillity  of  the  kingdom  wonld  be 
iatermpted  by  any  concerted  scheme  of  rebellion  ^'^  That 
\&^  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  overtam  the  church  and  extir- 
pate the  hierarchy,  as  they  afterwards  did,  then  there  would 
not  have  been  any  rebellion,  and  they  would  have  quietly  taken 
possession  of  the  churches,  glebes,  and  tithes.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  government  taking  these  severe  measures  to 
lepiess  rebellion,  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  been  loaded 
with  execrations,  and  blamed  for  what  they  had  no  concern 
with,  except,  as  before  said,  in  suffering  the  penalties,  as  other 
benevolent  persons  did.  Tliey  are  accused  otprqfwmeneu  and 
immorality  gratoitonsly ;  and  then  they  are  charged  with  the 
scandalous  vices  of  the  presbyterians.  *^  Every  body,''  says 
Wodrow^ ''  ahnoii  at  this  time  knew  that  the  decays  of  religion 
were  so  iar  from  being  chargeable  upon  these  meetings,  that 
the  gospel  preached  at  them  ^d  very  much  promote  reUgion 
and  righteousness ;  and  the  present  prqfaneneee  could  never 
be  charged  upon  them  with  any  colour  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
evil  practices  of  the  incumbent  clergy,  and  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  established  church  ^.^  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
characters  of  these  worthy  confessors  for  the  truth  have  been 
60  blackened  and  maligned,  and  the  accusation  of  persecutors 
has  been  branded  upon  them,  whilst  they  themselves  were  ac- 
toally  suffering  persecution  at  the  hands  of  open  and  avowed 
enemies,  and  of  lukewarm  and  insincere  Mends. 

The  same  council  granted  commissions  to  the  lord  chancel- 
lor and  others  to  execute  the  laws  against  conventicles,  and  to 
sit  in  different  towns ;  they  accordingly  summoned  those  who 
had  been  celebrating  ^^  Occasions*'  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow. 
None,  however,  of  Uie  ministers  or  preachers  answered  their 
citations,  and  they  were  therefore  denounced  rebels,  some  were 
intaconununed,  and  others  absconded.  Thus,  says  Wodrow, 
^  this  severe  persecution  did  not  hinder  them  from  preaching 
^d  hearing  the  gospel.  In  houses  they  were  frequently  sur- 
prised by  the  soldiers»  and  therefore  they  choosed  Uie  most  re- 
fired  places — woods,  hills,  and  mosses ;  and  had  their  watches 
set,  to  prevent  their  being  surprised  ^'^  So  it  appears  that 
neither  mildness,  indulgence,  nor  severity,  had  any  effect 
^pon  the  stubborn  followers  of  the  Covenant,  that  ^'  other 

>  Hilt  of  the  Chimh  of  Sootl«id»iu.  333-34.     >  Hiitorr,  tt.  320.     >  Ibid.  322. 
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goupel^"*  which  was  preached  to  the  people,  and  which  was  de- 
cidedly a  perrenion  of  the  goq^el  of  Christ,  teaching  that  to  be 
lawfal  which  He  has  forbidden,  and  that  to  be  nnlawiiil  which 
He  has  commanded  to  be  observed  till  time  shall  merge  into 
eternity.  Their  minds  being  replete  with  vulgarity  and  envy, 
they  circulated,  through  their  sermons,  the  most  impudent 
slanders  on  the  bishops  and  clergy,  a  specimen  of  which  just 
occurs,  and  shall  be  transcribed  from  Wodrow:  *'  And  this 
love  unto  and  following  after  the  gospel  in  the  persecuted 
[that  is,  persecuting]  ministers'  hands,  was  increased  from  the 
observation  of  singular  Judgments  now  and  then  upon  the 
persecutors."  All  the  usual  changes  and  chances  of  this  life 
which  happened  to  the  prelates  and  clergy  were  immediately 
called  the  judgments  of  heaven,  whereas  the  ministers  of  the 
Covenant  gospel  seemed  to  have  entirely  overlooked  our  blessed 
Lord's  gracious  words,  that  Our  Father  in  heaven  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  on  the  prelate  and  on 
the  covenanter;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just, on  the  persecutor  and  on  the  persecuted ;  on  the  slanderer 
and  on  the  slandered^.  ^^  A  collection  of  well-attested  ac- 
counts of  those  might  be  of  good  use,  and  instances  are  not 
wanting,''  [I  am  sure  they  were  wanting,  else  we  should  have 
had  them,]  ^  yea,  the  relations  now  flying  up  and  down  of  the 
scandalous  lives  and  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  bishops,  and 
most  of  their  underlings,  did  not  a  little  recommend  the  attend- 
ance upon  field  meetings  to  such  who  had  not  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Indulged.  Charity  forbids  me,  without  proof,  to  cre- 
dit all  that  was  talked  upon  this  head ;  but  so  much  of  it  was 
notour  as  led  too  many  to  atheism  and  downright  contempt  of 
all  religion;  and  many  of  the  better  sort  much  to  favour  the 
persecuted  party'."  These  inuendos  and  dark  insinuations 
have  raised  up  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  established 
clergy,  as  if  they  had  been  worse  than  heathen,  and  men  of 
the  most  immorid  characters.  These  excellent  men  were  tried 
in  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  had  trial  **  of  cniel  mockings," 
personal  assaults,  and  plundering  their  properties;  yet  still 
the  voice  of  the  slanderer  has  hitiierto  succeeded  in  abusing 
the  minds  of  the  public  with  such  stories  as  have  been  falsely 
circulated  against  them. 

The  council  also  gave  a  commission  to  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  with  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
to  visit  the  universities,  and  to  inquire  whether  all  the  profes- 
sors and  masters  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 

>  Galatians,  i.  7-10.  '  St.  Mattliew,  v.  45.  ^  Wodn>w»  U.  322. 
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macy.  And  at  a  subsequent  council  the  two  archbishops  weie 
requested  to  infonn  their  suffragans  that  the  privy  council 
were  denrons  of  reclaiming  all  those  who  had  been  declared 
fagitiTes,  for  non-appearance  when  summoned  for  their  attend- 
ance at  field  conTCuticles,  upon  their  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  parishes  for  their  keeping  the  law 
for  the  time  to  come;  upon  whose  certificate  all  legal  pro* 
ceedings  were  to  be  quashed,  and  no  fkrther  inquiries  made 
for  the  past.  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  amnesty; 
but  it  was  declared,  that  if  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  that 
the  penalties  of  the  law  would  be  enforced.  This  act  of  grace 
was  despised  and  rejected  by  the  ultra-covenanters,  merely  be- 
cause the  episcopal  clergy  were  burthened  with  granting  cer- 
tificates of  the  good  behaviour  of  the  covenanters ;  and  with 
their  usual  ingratitude,  the  very  thing  that  was  intended  to 
save  them  the  trouble  or  inconvenience  of  going  to  a  distant 
magistrate  is  construed  to  be  a  ^*  paltry  trick,"  and  therefore 
Teryfew  took  advantage  of  it^ 

The  council  intercommuned  Mr.  James  Kirkton,  one  of 
the  gected  ministers,  and  some  others ;  and  in  June,  a  ciq^tain 
Carstairs  apprehended  Kirkton,  by  inveigling  him  into  a  sus- 
picious place;  but  Baillie  (of  Jerviswood)  and  his  friends, 
rescued  him.  Baillie  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  this  res- 
cue; and  Wodrow  and  others  made  a  handle  of  this  affair 
against  the  primate,  whom  they  accuse  of  having  anti-dated 
Caistaiis*  warrant;  the  opposition  members  of  the  council  also 
made  it  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's 
administration.  Soon  afterwards  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
earls  of  Kincardine  and  Dundonald,  were  struck  off  the  list 
of  privy  coimcillors.  Kincardine  went  to  court  to  show  the 
king  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned ;  but  the  king  was  deaf 
to  his  representations,  and  the  enmity  betwixt  Kincardine  and 
lisuderdale  now  became  irreconcileable.  By  a  proclamation 
the  iudulged  ministers  were  still  fiirther  indulged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  attending  the  episcopal  synods,  and  from  the 
payment  of  fees  to  the  clerk  and  bursar  of  the  diocese;  but 
even  with  this  important  concession  the  ministers  of  the  Co- 
venant were  not  satisfied.  Mr.  lliomas  Wylie,  the  indulged 
minister  of  Fenwick,  near  Kilmarnock,  in  the  diocese  of  61as« 
gow,made  a  representation  and  petition  to  the  council  against 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  council  in  1672^.  And  it  was 
alleged  that  these  restrictions  were  the  causes  that  obliged 
them  to  break  the  law,  and  go  to  the  fields  to  preach;  but 

1  Wodrow,  iL  325.  *  Vol.  ii.  chap.  iwiH.  p.  369-70« 
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Barnet  alleges  that  their  real  indttGemeat  was  their  love  of 
popularity  and  notoriety.  The  mioisten  slill  conliuued 
to  collect  conventiclesy  ajid  Mess  John  Wdsh»  an  intercom- 
muned  traitor,  was  particularly  industrious  in  his  calling,  and 
so  well  was  he  protected  by  his  followers,  that  the  government 
found  it  impossible  to  apprehend  him.  The  council  ordered 
the  earl  of  Hume  to  suppress  the  conventicles  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood; but,  says  Wodrow,  "  some  ministers  kept  at  their 
work,  and  the  soldiers  were  very  busy;  yei  several  times  they 
were  repulsed.  There  was  at  this  time  a  conventicle  at  lallie^s- 
Leaf-Moor,  where  a  party  of  soldiers  were  chased  by  the 
country  people  unarmed/'  ....  and  this  same  harvest,  or 
winter,  a  company  of  foot  were  obliged  to  lelire,  when  attack- 
ing a  conventicle  near  Dumbarton  ^" 

The  extension  of  the  Indulgence  seemed  to  threaten  the 
church  with  a  second  extirpation,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  her  spiritual  governors^  who  saw  that 
there  was  to  be  no  end  of  concessions  on  political  grounds, 
but  that  every  new  surrender  of  a  privilege  to  the  presfay  terians 
was  but  a  prelude  to  something  more,  and  tended  only  to 
widen  and  continue  a  causeless  schism.  The  sentiments  of 
the  whole  bench  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  *^  repre- 
sentation of  the  evils  cf  ane  farther  indulgence,"*  written  by 
Dr.  Patterson,  lord  bishop  of  Galloway:— 

^  Bv  A  OENBRAL  INDULGENCE,  Or  farther  enlargement  there- 
of, a  wider  and  moie  dangerous  breach  and  schism  wiU  be 
stated  in  this  church,  in  allowing  such  persons  to  exercise 
their  ministry  in  an  independent  and  not  accountable  manner, 
Uian  which  no  engine  can  be  of  more  force  to  subvert  reli- 
gion, and  which  wUl  in  a  short  time  either  wear  out  the  pre- 
sent establishment  of  the  church,  or  once  more  involve  the 
nation  in  trouble  and  confusion,  through  the  unwearied  endea- 
vours of  the  so  indulged  to  obtain  their  beloved  ends  of  over- 
turning episcopacy  the  more  effectually,  and  to  level  monarchy 
imder  the  feet  of  presbytery.  For,  lat  Most  of  the  ministers 
already  indulged  are  leavened  with  the  disloyal  principles  of 
the  western  remonstrance,  which  are  no  less  pemiciotts  to  the 
crown  and  to  monarchy  itself  than  thoseof  the  fifth-monarchists 
be.  2d.  AUof  them  judge  themselves  most  strictly  obliged, 
under  the  sacred  ties  of  their  Covenant,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  as  strictly  bound  to  justify  the  late  rebellion,  to 
assert  the  lawfiilness  of  popular  reformation  and  of  defensive 

'  Hiatory,  u.  342. 
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arms  gainst  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king,  and  to  endear 
Toor  by  all  means  the  destmction  of  the  order  of  bishops ;  and 
to  bring  to  condign  punishment  all  the  nobilitji  gentry,  or 
commons,  as  the  greatest  malignants,  who  either  voted  for  its 
lestitntion,  or  since  have  owned  and  conntenanced  it,  and 
think  they  are  now  to  be  valued  as  good  and  lovid  subjects, 
only  because  they  did  not  rise  and  join  in  aims  to  destroy  those 
who  are  zealous  for  the  service  and  interest  of  the  crown  and 
church,  as  the  law  hath  now  settled  them.  Sd.  All  of  them 
discover  a  singular  and  noted  disaffection  to  the  king^s  ma- 
jesty and  his  government,  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved  to 
obsOTc  the  anniversary  29th  of  May,  therein  to  pay  solemn 
thanks  to  God  for  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  who,  as  for- 
meriy,  is  still  considered  by  them  as  the  head  and  life  of  the 
ma^nani  party,  and  accordingly  to  be  treated,  whenever  they 
shall  become  masters  of  power  and  opportunity.  4th.  They 
conceive  themselves  bound  to  instruct  the  people,  and  confirm 
them  in  the  belief  of  all  their  old  disloyal  tenets  and  opinions, 
and  accordingly  their  bearers  can  witness  the  seditious  ex- 
pressions and  insinuations  they  use  in  their  sermons  and 
prayers,  by  which  not  only  the  present  but  the  following  gene- 
ration is  in  hazard  to  be  debauched  and  corrupted,  and  to 
receive  such  disloyal  and  mutinous  propositions  as  may,  in 
Ihe  issue,  lead  remedilesslv  to  reacting  of  our  late  fatal  hazards. 
5th.  Those  already  indulged  do  not  at  all  observe  the  rules 
prescribed  unto  them  for  keeping  them  within  due  and  mode- 
rate bounds,  and  do  as  resolutely  contemn  the  measures  pre- 
scribed by  the  king  and  his  council,  as  if  they  were  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  bishops,  looking  upon  the  former  as  an  equal  if  not 
greater  encroachment  and  invasion  made  upon  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  latter;  and  this  ap- 
pears sufficiently  in  their  assuming  the  boldness  to  assemble 
in  clasrical  meetings  [synods  and  presbyteries],  wherein,  if 
nothing  be  advised  as  to  discipline,  yet  thereby  thev  have  op- 
portunity to  stiffen  and  encourage  one  another  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  authority,  and  to  determine  by  sufifrages 
not  to  observe  the  most  innocent  and  necessary  constitutions 
thereof,  and  to  consult  of  the  most  canduewe  means  for  esta- 
blishing their  idol,  presbyteiy>  for  overturning  episcopacy,  and 
for  enervating  the  king's  authority  and  the  force  of  the  laws; 
therein,  also,  they  proceed  to  take  trials  of  persons  whom  they 
licentiate  to  preach,  giving  them  testimonies  and  missions.for 
that  work,  and  if  themselves  do  not  ordain  them,  they  send 
them  to  Ireland  to  receive  ordination;  by  which,  as  they  as- 
same  to  themselves  an  immunity  and  exemption  from  the 
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orders  and  laws  of  the  king  and  council,  as  well  as  (rom  those 
of  the  churchy  so  they  design  to  perpetuate  the  schism,  and 
continue  a  succession  of  such  turbulent  preachers  as  may  cor- 
rupt the  religion  and  loyalty  of  the  nation. 

*^  For  enlarging  the  Indulgence,  it  may  be  speciously  enough 
pretended  that  it  would  prove  a  yery  excellent  expedient  to 
preserve  and  secure  the  peace,  by  composing  the  spirits  of  the 
people  to  a  dutiful  submission  to  his  majesty's  government,  and 
to  relieve  the  kingdom  of  conventicles.  But  Uiese  ends  are  so 
far  fix>m  being  to  be  compassed  thereby,  that  none  with  any 
reason  can  think  they  are  seriously  intended ;  for  those  already 
indulged  endeavour  nothing  so  much  as  to  harden  the  disobe- 
dient in  their  disaffection  to  the  laws  and  established  govern- 
ment, who,  so  by  the  constant  strain  of  sedition  which  runs 
along  their  sermons,  they  cannot  but  dispose  the  people,  as 
tinder,  to  be  blown  up  into  flames  and  commotions,  by  any  who 
will  assume  the  boldness  to  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and 
conduct  them :  and  as  for  their  influence  to  secure  the  peace, 
and  to  rid  the  nation  of  conventicles,  the  serious  observers  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  upon  a  narrow  inspection,  will  find, 
that  since  the  date  of  the  indulgence  already  granted,  and  the 
genera]  connivance  at  the  humour  and  ways  of  the  disaffected, 
the  awe  of  authority,  and  regard  to  acts  of  parliament,  and 
proclamations  of  council,  are  much  worn  out ;  and  the  per- 
verseness  and  distemper  of  that  party  hath  increased  to  a  greater 
height  of  impudence  and  audacious  contempt  of  the  laws,  and 
of  authority;  forthey  aresofar  from  relieving  the  nation  of  con- 
venticles, uiat  as  themselves  are  stated  in  a  formal  and  direct 
opposition  to  the  church,  so  they  make  it  their  great  business 
to  draw  and  contain  the  populace  to,  and  in  their  separation 
from  the  received  worship,  and  all  manner  of  conventicles  both 
in  fields  and  houses,  have  never  so  much  abounded  nor  in- 
fested the  nation,  as  since  the  date  qf  thai  favour  granted  to 
them ;  nay,  how  much  those  indulged  preachers  contribute  for 
inflaming  the  humour  for  conventicling,  is  enough  apparent 
in  this,  that  several  of  them  have  kept  and  preached  at  con- 
venticles themselves,  as  is  notour  [notorious]  firom  the  practice 
of  the  most  leading  men  amongst  tiiem,  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  some  whereof  have  been  actually  seized  preaching 
in  those  conventicles.    Again, 

*^  If  the  indulgence  shall  be  enlarged,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
thereby  a  disaffected  party  shall  be  increased  and  strengthened 
within  the  kingdom,  which  will  ever  be  ready  to  join  with  any 
discontented  faction,  and  disturb  its  peace ;  and  so  the  king 
and  his  authority  shall  still  be  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  any 
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malcontented  faction,  who  shall  have  the  policy,  by  fail  pre- 
tences and  insinuations,  to  cajole  that  party  (eas^  enough  to  be 
persuaded  to  any  design  of  trouble),  to  side  and  join  issue  with 
them  'j  and,  indeed,  without  hopes  of  assistance  from  it,  no 
faction,  of  whatever  interest  or  quality,  will  adventure  to  make 
the  smallest  ofiposition  to  the  king,  or  his  authority  in  this 
kingdom ;  so  that  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  Indulgence  seems 
a  proper  expedient  to  advance  a  seed  and  nursery  of  trouble, 
without  which  no  seditious  design  or  attempt  can  ever  prosper, 
80  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  king  or  nation.  Nor  can  it 
be  reasonably  presumed,  that  any  favoiu*,  condescendance,  or 
further  indulgence,  will  ever  gain  (hat  implacable  partv  to  be 
true  and  cordial  friends  to  the  king  or  church,  since  tney  be- 
lieve they  owe  favours  and  indulgences  merely  to  Providence, 
and  to  the  necessities  of  the  prince,  who,  they  think,  cannot 
otherways  rid  himself  of  their  trouble,  and  do  offer  sacrifice 
to  their  own  turbulent  temper  and  actings,  for  any  kindness  or 
farour  they  enjoy ;  and  so  by  just  consequence,  Uie  more  they 
are  comiived  at  or  gratified,  the  more  turbulent  and  humour- 
some  will  they  prove ;  since  by  their  seditious  temper  and  tur- 
bulent actings,  they  find  they  may  fairly  cut  out  a  way  for 
themselves  to  have  more  ample  favours  and  indulgences  heaped 
upon  them.  Eang  James  VI.  by  his  reason,  and  king  Charles  I. 
by  his  dear-bought  experience,  learned  that  none  of  these 
fimatically  disaffected  could  ever  be  won  or  obliged,  by  all  the 
effects  of  princely  munificence  and  favour ;  nor  hath  any  thing 
jet  appeared  in  (he  temper  and  ways  of  those  lately  indulged 
by  the  present  king,  which  can  give  his  majesty  solid  ground 
to  believe  that  they  are  of  better  natures,  or  of  more  ingenuous 
principles,  or  of  truer  afiection  and  loyalty  to  his  sacred  person, 
his  royal  family,  or  government ;  their  predecessors  and  them- 
selves are  sufficient  proo^  that  nothing  can  satisfy  their  im- 
portunity and  encroachments,  unless  they  can  grasp  and  become 
masters  of  all  power  and  interest. 

^  Now  if  to  preserve,  encourage,  and  increase  such  trouble- 
some seminaries  and  dangerous  nurseries  be  agreeable  to  the 
interest,  peace,  and  security  of  the  nation,  seems  no  difficult 
determination ;  nor  if  it  be  safe  to  encourage  and  increase  a 
company  of  preachers  in  the  kingdom,  whose  business  is  to 
bring  the  law  into  disregard,  and  Uie  present  government  into 
contempt,  and  so  justify  and  abet  the  former  fatal  principles, 
and  widial  to  inculcate  them  on  the  present,  and  transmit  them 
to  the  next  generation. 

''  It  would  seem  beyond  probability,  if  a  more  efiectual 
course  be  not  followed  for  extirpating  the  seditious  principles, 
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and  ihat  evil  spirit  of  disaffection  and  separation,  than  hath 
been  done,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  in  a  short  time,  the  gan- 
grene will  spread,  and  the  distemper  will  grow  to  that  height, 
which  nothing  can  cure  but  extreme  remedies ;  so  that  in  the 
end  not  only  shall  the  ends  of  religion  be  subverted,  without 
which  no  society  can  long  subsist,  but  the  crown  shall  be  de- 
prived, by  this  subtile  artifice,  of  the  great  usefulness  and 
assistance  of  the  order  of  bishops,  whose  conscience,  as  well 
as  interest,  oblige  them  to  an  absolute  dependence  upon, 
and  so  to  the  most  faithful  and  sincere  service  and  support 
of  it. 

<^  These  arguments  and  reasons  against  enlarging  this  in- 
dulgence are  obvious  enough,  such  as  there  appears  no  profit 
by,  so  no  necessity  thereof,  in  regard  that  no  seeming  scmple 
can  reasonably  be  entertained  by  tlie  disaffected,  for  their  ob- 
stinate separation  from  the  worship  practised  in  this  church, 
U  being  notourly  the  samCj  wUhotU  variation^  as  U  was  under 
presbytery ;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  most  of  them  who  now 
separate,  did  formerly  join  into  the  church, so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  real  scruple  in  the  case,  hui/action  and  a  laid  design^ 
to  advance  the  same ;  and  as  there  appears  no  necessity  of 
any  further  indulgence,  so  indeed  it  can  be  of  no  use  for  serving 
the  ends  pretended,  since  the  great  and  leading  demagogues 
are  of  such  perverse  humours  and  principles,  that  they  will 
not  accept  of  any  such  indulgence  from  the  king,  being  persons 
who  declaim  and  write  against  such  as  have  embraced  their 
ministry  by  his  majesty's  indulgence,  as  deserters  and  betrayers 
of  the  cause  and  crown  of  Christ ;  now  that  these  are  the 
persons  who  are  the  most  obstinate  and  seditious  conventiclers 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  were  actually  upon  the  late 
rebellion,  and  are  still  ready  to  stir  up  the  people  to  a  new  one, 
is  abundantly  notour,  and  such  as  will  ever  attempt  to  set  up 
not  only  ecclesiam  in  ecclesiOf  but  also  imperium  in  imperioj  so 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of  church  and  state  is  con- 
tinued, the  influence,  the  method  for  enlai^ing,  the  indulgence 
will  have  for  advancing  of  popery  and  other  errors,  deserves 
its  due  consideration ;  nor  needs  it  be  added,  that  to  such  as 
may  be  ready,  the  king  may  extend  farther  indulgence  to  the 
disaffected  people,  and  to  the  nonconform  ministers,  contrary 
to  the  standing  legal  establishment  of  the  church,  may,  if  occa- 
sion offer,  be  found  as  ready  to  complain  of  uncertain,  arbi- 
trary, and  illegal  proceedings,  even  in  that  matter,  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  which  they  fancy  may  be  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ing established  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  fine,  nothing 
seems  to  prove  so  effectual  a  mean  for  his  majesty's  govern- 
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menl  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  steady,  and  eren 
lesolote  and  Tigoroas,  execation  of  t^  good  and  wholesome 
Jaws  thereof  !.'• 

ToTHBSB  JUST  RBMARXSofbishopPattenoD  may  be  added  the 
obsenrations  of  bishc^  Burnet,  a  favourer  both  of  the  covenan* 
ten  and  of  their  designs ;  who  says,  *^  the  dissenters  are  not  to 
btgmnedby  eonee$»iona.^  When  Uie  goremment  offered  to  ffive 
up  the  points  of  ejnscopal  ordination  and  jurisdictioni  yet  Uiey 
would  not  be  satisfied.  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  put  them 
into  vacant  livings  upon  the  simple  condition  that  they  should 
not  preach  against  episcopacy,  or  adminster  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  parish,  without  the  permission 
of  their  own  ministers,  yet  they  would  not  keep  these  condi- 
tions. "  None  of  them,**  says  Burnet,  ''would  engage  to  ob* 
serve  any  limitation  whatever.** 

1677.^Th£  AifiMosiTT  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Lauderdale 
and  Hamilton  continued  unmitigated;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  from  factious  motives  the  latter  nobleman  had  given  the 
covenanters  secret  encouragement  to  proceed  in  their  lawless 
course,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  defended  them  in  the  privy 
council.  On  the  6th  of  January,  therefore,  the  council  received 
a  letter  fix>m  the  king,  ordering  them  to  make  void  his  grace's 
commission  in  the  militia,and  in  general  to  strip  him  ^  all  his 
public  employments.  ^•^ 

Tub  coNVSNnCLE  naimsters,  who  had  brought  themselves 
uud^  the  lash  of  the  law,  and  had  been  obliged  to  abscond 
to  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England,  returned  and  com* 
meneed  their  old  work ;  there,  it  seems,  they  had  been  *^  a  sweet 
saroor  unto  Christ  in  many  of  their  adherents  .  .  .  who  had 
scarce  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  before.**  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  ^ere  was  a  numerous  meeting  of  these  sa^ 
Touiy  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  and  Ralph  Rogers  was  chosen 
moderator.  This  was  called  only  a  meeting  for  consultation; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  **  warm  papers  from  Holland, 
foil  <^  heat  against  this  meeting,  as  a  pretended  general  assem- 
bly,** that  if  it  had  been  recognised,  it  would  have  had  the 
authority  of  a  general  assembly ;  but  the  heat  of  their  Dutch 
Wethren  made  them  contented  with  the  more  modest  title  of  a 
coosnltatioD.  They  resolved  that  the  sentence  inflicted  in 
tbe  year  1661  by  the  brethren  for  the  resolutions  ought  to  be 
taken  o£  They  likewise  advised  their  brethren  in  the  country 
to  invite  their  unindulged  brethren  to  preach  for  them,  and 

I  MSB.  Ep.  Chest,  B.  8,  dated  Febnuo-y  10,  1676. 
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that  the  indulged  ministers  should  ^'  preach  up  and  down,  and 
not  confine  themselves  only  to  their  own  pulpits  f*  both  of 
which  recommendations  were  precisely  contraiy  to  law,  and  to 
the  conditions  of  their  indulgence.  They  also  had  long  de- 
bates **  about  the  question  of  indefinite  ordination/*  whedien 
or  not  in  the  present  state  of  their  affairs  **  ministers  might  be 
ordained  without  a  call  and  invitation  from,  or  the  present 
prospect  of  a  settlement  in,  a  particular  congregation.^  The 
majority  were  for  the  negative ;  but  as  those  who  were  for  the 
affirmative  were  so  considerable,  no  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion was  made.  These  debates  and  resolutions  give  this  meet- 
ing the  semblance  of,  and  an  attempt  at  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
general  assembly  ^  Mr.  Ward  and  some  others  lifted  up  their 
testimony  against  this  meeting  as  an  erastian  assembly;  first, 
because  several  of  the  indulged  ministers  were  present  in  it ;  and, 
secondly,  because  Blackadder's  motion  that  some  days  of  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  should  first  be  set  apart,  was  treated  with 
contempt.  Another  symptom  of  the  assumption  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  their  summoningWelwood,  Cameron,  and  others,  to 
answer  for  preaching  separation  fi'om  the  indulged  ministers ; 
but  who  declined  their  authority,  as  being  an  unlawfully  con- 
stituted and  unqualified  judicatory^  • 

Welsh,  and  other  itinerant  ministers  of  the  covenant,  went 
after  this  assembly  into  the  disaffected  districts,  and  held  con- 
venticles in  different  places  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow ;  but 
the  severity  of  the  laws  against  these  reverend  *'  vagrants'*  was 
so  great  that  they  were  never  put  in  execution,  A  considerable 
reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  traitor  Welsh, 
and  in  consequence  he  and  Amott  rode  through  the  country 
with  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  well  mounted  and  armed  for 
their  protection,  lliese  men,  with  several  other  itinerants,  held 
a  conventicle  at  Eckford,  in  Tiviotdale,  and  afterwards  at  the 
head  of  the  water  of  Girvan,  in  the  parish  of  Maybole,  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow ;  where  they  ^^  did  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper  in  the  fields ;  and  there  were  many  thou- 
sands of  people  present,  and  very  much  success  attended  the 
word  preached  there.  The  people  were  encouraged  to  follow  the 
gospel  when  they  saw  their  own  numbers ;  and,  indeed,  they 
regarded  the  present  laws  no  fuiriher  than  the  nature  and 
reasons  of  them  discovered  their  equity  and  righteousness'.** 
Many  of  the  ministers  engaged  at  these  two  conventicles,  but 
especially  Welsh  and  Amott,  were  attainted  traitors,  and  had 

Wodrow's  HiBtory,  u.  346.  3  Crookahank's  History,  i.  400-401. 

>  Wodrow'B  History,  ii.  3^. 
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beea  actively  engaged  in  the  rebellion  dissipated  at  Kullion- 
gieezL  At  the  conrenticle  at  Girvan,  in  the  moontainous  parts 
of  AyrshiTe,  Welsh,  addressing  the  multitude,  said, ''  that  he 
was  confident  that  God  would  yet  assert  the  cause  of  Pentland 
Hills,"  [that  is,  of  rebeUion],  "in  spite  of  the  curates  and 
tlieir  masters  the  prelates ;  and  in  spite  of  the  prelates  and 
their  master  the  king ;  and  in  spite  c^  the  long  and  his  master 
the  devil,^  This  is  a  specimen  of  die  spirit  by  which  these 
men  were  actuated,  and  by  which  they  inflamed  their  hearers 
with  hatred  of  the  church  and  of  their  civil  rulers.  A  spirit, 
alas !  evidently  proceeding  firom  the  devil,  who  certainly  pre- 
sided at  these  meetings.  On  these  occasions  the  preachers 
administered  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  the  people 
-^made  them  swear  never  to  hear  a  curate,  that  is,  an  epis- 
copal clergyman,  preach — and  after  the  popish  manner  gave 
them  the  sacrament,  to  bind  this  illegal  oath  on  their  souls. 

Thbse  MiNiSTEBS  of  the  covenant  also  held  classical  meet- 
ings, where  they  ordained  other  apostles  of  the  covenant ;  and 
likewise  received  the  confessions  and  alleged  repentance  of 
Uiosewhom  they  had  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  heinous  sin 
of  worshipping  in  their  parish  churches.  They  established 
laj-elders  authoritatiTcly  in  various  places ;  and  even  had  the 
assurance  to  induct  their  own  fanatical  preachers  into  churches, 
whether  they  were  vacant  or  occupied ;  and  which  they  did 
upon  the  principle  not  yet  exploded,  that  patronage  is  but  a 
lelic  of  popery.  Welsh  and  Amott  rode  through  the  country 
with  guards,  amounting  to  fifty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
hundred  men,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  abused  their  persons  and 
families.  Welsh  publicly  declared  that  it  was  as  lawful  to 
kill  the  episcopal  clergy  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites  to  kill  the 
Canaanites.  These  violent  and  repeated  outrages  so  alarmed 
and  distressed  the  established  clergy,  that  some  of  the  more 
timorous,  apprehensive  for  their  own  and  their  families*  lives, 
resigned  their  charges.  The  barbarities  exercised  by  the 
covenanting  ministers  and  their  followers  in  the  west  of  Scot 
land,  were  the  caute  of  the  severities  to  which,  in  self-defence 
the  government  was  driven  ;  and  which  obliged  the  privy 
comicil  to  execute  the  laws  against  the  conventicles.  They 
issued  proclamations  for  the  capture  of  Welsh  and  Amott,  and 
some  oQier  seditious  preachers ;  but  the  sheriffs  in  the  seditious 
districts  refused  to  act  In  suppressing  these  field  meetings 
they  were  not  only  preserving  the  king's  peace,  but  acting  in 
conformity  with  an  act  of  a  presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
It  was  the  act  of  Assembly,  1647,  and  no  presbyterian  will 
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deny  the  authority  of  that  assembly,  intituled,  "  Act  against 
such  as  withdraw  themselves  from  the  public  worship  in  their 
own  ecngregatum^.^  It  expressly  piohibits all  the  members 
of  their  kirk  from  leaving  their  own  congregations,  except  in 
urgent  cases,  made  known  to,  and  approved  by,  the  presbytery. 
But  separation  and  schism  had  now  become  epidemical,  and 
many  went  to  these  field  meetings  merely  out  of  curiosity  and 
the  over-persuasion  of  neighbours.  The  sober  part  of  the  com- 
munity, however,  became  disgusted  with  the  mixture  of  sedi- 
tion and  blasphemy  which  &ey  heard  from  the  ^^  vagrant^* 
preachers,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  parish  churches. 

Aboht  this  time,  Richard  Cameron,  whose  mission  from  his 
ordainer  was  to  ^'  9et  the  fire  qf  hell  to  merie  tailed  preached 
at  the  Occasion  abovementioned,andwithaMr.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, and  some  rabid  probationers,  began  to  preach  the  ne- 
cessity of  separating  from  the  indulged  ministers,  whom  they 
stigmatised  as  erasttans,  council-curates,  and  dumb-dogs  that 
could  not  bark.  At  this  occasion  ''  he  used  much  more  free- 
dom in  testifying  against  the  sinfulness  of  the  indulgence,  for 
which  he  was  dso  called  before  another  meeting  of  the  in- 
dulged at  Dinugh,  in  Galloway ;  a  little  after  that  he  was  again 
called  before  one  of  their  presbyteries  at  Sundewal  in  Dunscore, 
in  Nithsdale,  and  this  was  the  third  time  they  had  designed 
to  take  his  license  from  him.  •  .  •  At  this  meeting  they  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  give  bis  promise,  that  for  some  short  time 
he  should  forbear  such  an  explicit  way  of  preaching  against 
the  indulgence,  and  separation  from  them  who  were  indulged ; 
which  promise  lay  heavy  on  bim^.** 

ExPBRiENOE  taught  the  council  that  even  the  making 
breaches  in  **  the  wsdls  of  Jericho,"  in  order  to  introduce  Uie 
small  end  of  the  presbytman  wedge,  was  not  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  ambition  of  the  saints,  unless  they  obtained  also  supre- 
macy. The  council,  therefore,  made  an  act  to  prohibit  all  tbe 
ministers  of  the  covenant  that  had  reftiaed  to  enter  into  their 
parochial  charges  in  the  3rear  1672,  from  now  taking  possession 
of  anv  churches ;  and  they  declared  that  no  more  indulgenoea 
wonld  be  granted  for  the  time  to  come,  but  that  wherever 
churches  became  vacant  by  death  or  removal,  they  should  be 
filled  by  episcopal  clergymen.  This  worthy  retmm  to  the  right 
path  was  persevered  m,  and  priests  of  the  relimned  oathoUo 
church  were  afterwards  inducted  into  racant  livings.  But  aa 
these  indulged  minbters  had  ^  homologated**  erastianism  in 
their  induction,  so  they  now  were  doomed  to  feel  the  effects 

^  V\A»  anit,  U.  q|iap.  zx.  p.  187.  '  Seoti  WortUcs,  pp.  832^. 
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of  it ;  for  the  couiicU  thrust  them  out  of  their  liyingi  in  assom- 
marv  a  manner  as  they  had  placed  them  in  them.  A  number 
€f  toe  indulged  ministeiB  were  cited  before  the  council  for  not 
keeping  the  conditions  of  their  indulgence ;  and  James  Oreig 
not  appearing,  the  council  '*  declared  his  indulgence  forfeited, 
and  he  was  discharged  [prohibited]  to  prmlch  any  more  at  Car- 
slairi^.*  The  council  lUao  ordered  new  copies  of  the  instruc* 
tiooB  issued  in  1672  to  be  given  to  the  indulged  ministersi  who 
had  unirersally  broken  all  the  rules  imposed  on  them ;  with 
certification  that  if  they  break  these  regcdationsi  they  shall  be 
immediately  turned  tmi,  and  further  censured.  Mess  John 
Welsh  took  upon  him  to  induct  a  Mr.  Gilchrist  into  the  church 
and  parish  of  Carsphaixn,  in  Oalloway,  on  the  death  of  the 
incumbent  i  whereupon  Gilchrist  took  possession  of  the  church, 
manse,  and  glebe.  Indignant  at  such  insolence,  the  council 
ordered  Gilchrist  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  this  proper  exertion  of  authority  is  placed  among  the 
niffermg$  of  the  presby  terians !  * 

Ths  duke  ow  Lauderdalb  came  down  in  the  month  of 
June,  accompanied  by  his  duchess,  who  had  views  of  uniting 
her  daughters  by  a  former  husband  to  members  of  the  families 
of  Argyle  and  Moray*  As  the  former  peer  was  known  to  &• 
TOur  the  presbyterians,  Lauderdale  found  it  prudent  to  relax 
the  laws  against  conventicles  for  a  time,  and  to  bring  down  a 
farther  indulgence  firom  the  king.  He  likewise  consented  to 
their  negociating  with  the  moderate  presbyterians ;  but  the 
demands  of  that  body  were  found  to  be  so  insolent,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  desert  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time  the 
fanatics  were  led,  by  the  arts  of  designing  men,  to  expect  great 
iarouis  from  Lauderdale ;  but  finding  their  hopes  disappointed, 
thej  resolved  to  take  by  force  that  which  they  could  not  obtain 
bjr  favour'.  The  great  leaders  among  the  covenanters,  Robert 
Hamilton  and  Richard  Cameron,  with  some  others,  as  before 
mentioned,  entered  into  a  combination  to  separate  fix>m  the  in* 
dniged  ministers ;  and  they  created  a  schism,which  existed  with 
great  virulence  before  the  Revolution.  At  that  eventfiil  period, ' 
however,  it  was  temporarily  soldered  up,  to  serve  political 
purposes,  but  it  broke  out  again  three  years  after  that,  and  has 
not  been  healed  to  this  day.  When  the  indulged  ministers  in 
the  western  counties  heard  of  the  duke's  arrival,  they  deter«- 
mined  to  present  an  address  to  his  grace  in  favour  of  their  party, 
^d  some  ministers  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  his 
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grace  would  receive  their  address.  He  declared  that  **  he  had 
once  burnt  his  fingers  that  gate  else,  but  resolved  he  would  do 
so  no  more,''  and  shewed  Uiem  that  the  laws  would  be  put 
with  all  rigour  in  execution  against  recusants^.  They  com- 
missionedy  however,  one  Mathew  Crawford  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
and  consult  with  John  Carstairs,  with  whose  concurrence,  and 
that  of  some  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  he  employed  Anthony 
Murray,  who  was  related  to  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  to  wait 
on  the  duke,  and  to  solicit  him  to  remove  the  letters  of  intercom- 
muning,  and  to  release  the  state  prisoners  in  the  Bass.  They 
also  solicited  permission  to  **  meet  together,  imder  his  grace's 
connivance,  for  drawing  a  supplication  to  the  king's  majesty." 
The  duke  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  do  himself  any  ser- 
vice, ^*  but  he  would  grant  no  favour  to  that  party,  being  (as 
he  was  pleased  to  say)  unworthy  of  any."  From  this  answer 
the  ministers  concluded  that  tiie  duke  was  not  in  reality  so 
friend]  V  to  their  cause  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose.  How- 
ever, the  duke  began  to  speak  openly  of  granting  a  third 
Indulgence,  and  signified  his  design  to  several  presbyterian 
ministers,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Melville ;  but  when 
the  two  archbishops  represented  the  impolicy  of  diis  step  to 
his  grace,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *^  that  he  intended  no 
liberty  to  the  presbyterians  at  all ;  but  it  was  convenient  to 
keep  ihem  in  hopes  till  he  got  forces  raised  to  suppress  them, 
and  keep  them  in  order  ^."  But  for  the  truth  of  Uiis  assertion 
we  have  no  better  authority  tlian  that  upon  which  Wodrow 
always  relies — ^^  I  am  informed.'" 

"  The  fanatics,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  ^^  knowing 
that  they  might  expect  the  connivance  at  least  of  the  party  in 
opposition  to  Lauderdale  [Hamilton  and  others],  and  the 
party  having  blown  up  their  expectations  by  assuring  them 
that  the  parliament  of  England  was  by  many  late  elections 
become  more  fanatical,  they  hounded  out  all  their  preachers 
to  keep  field  conventicles,  in  such  numbers,  and  io  well  armedj 
.  and  to  threaten  so  all  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  to  usurp  their 
pulpits,  that  the  council  was  much  troubled  at  the  clouds  which 
they  saw  so  fast  gathering ;  and  Lauderdale  was  the  more  en- 
venomed, that  all  these  disorders  were  charged  upon  Che  late 
ofiers  made  by  him  of  an  indemnity  and  indulgence,  and  the 
news  that  were  industriously  spread,  both  at  London  and 
Edinburgh,  of  great  sums  of  money  promised  to  the  duchess 
by  the  fanatics.   Notwithstanding  all  which,  sir  George  Mac- 
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kenzie,  beiDg  lately  admitted  to  be  his  maiesty's  advocate,  did 
prevail  with  the  council  to  prevent,  by  the  ensuing  articles, 
all  the  fanatics*  just  exceptions  against  the  forms  formerly 
used  against  them. 

"  It  is  thought  fit  and  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service, 
that  the  laws  against  such  disorderly  persons  be  exactly  but 
regularly  put  in  execution  in  manner  after  mentioned:-— 

^  1.  That  his  majesty's  advocate  be  special  as  to  time  and 
place,  in  libelling  [indicting]  against  conventiclers  and  others 
pursued;  but  so  as  he  may  libel  any  day  within  four  weeks,  or 
aoy  place  within  such  a  parish,  or  near  to  the  said  parish,  for 
else  conventicles  may  be  kept  upon  confines  of  parishes,  merely 
to  disappoint  his  way  of  libelHng. 

^2.  When  any  person  is  convened  upon  a  libel,  that  in  that 
case  he  be  only  examined  upon  his  own  guilt  and  accession, 
seeing  nothing  can  be  referred  to  a  defender's  oath,  but  what 
concemeth  himself  during  the  defence  of  a  process. 

^  3.  That  if  any  person  who  is  cited  be  ready  to  depone, 
or  to  pay  his  fine,  he  be  not  troubled  with  taking  of  bonds,  or 
other  engagements ;  seeing  the  constant  punishment  of  such 
as  do  transgress  will  supply  the  necessity  of  the  bonds,  and 
the  law  itself  is  the  strongest  bond  that  can  be  exacted  of  any 
man^" 

Besides  the  assembly  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
there  had  been  meetings  of  Covenant  ministers  upon  the  20th 
of  May,  1676,  of  which  a  Mr.  Andrew  Forrester  was  the  clerk. 
This  man  was  arrested  this  year,  and  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, on  whom  they  found  the  minutes  of  Uiis  meeting,  which 
was  designed  to  be  a  commission  of  the  kirk.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  this  affair,  which  is  recorded  in  the  council 
books: — *^  Mr.  Andrew  Forrester,  when  taken,  had  some  papers 
upon  him,  by  which  it  appears,  that  upon  the  20th  of  May, 
1676,  there  convened,  witUn  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  between 
fi%  and  sixty  outed  ministers,  who  did  constitute  themselves 
in  form  of  a  commission  of  the  kirk,  and  voted  their  moderator, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  bring  in  over* 
tares;  who,  accordingly,  did  meet  at  night,  and  drew  up  a 
petition,  and  overtures  of  a  most  seditious  nature,  to  be  offered 
to  their  meeting;  in  which  they  condescend  upon,  and  setUe 
wajs  of,  keeping  correspondence  in  their  several  societies  and 
synods  established  by  tiiem,  and  for  entering  upon  trials,  and 
sending  out  young  men  to  the  ministry  in  their  several  so- 
cieties and  bounds,  and  for  one  synod's  corresponding  with 
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another,  and  for  providing  against  anj  offer  from  the  stale  in 
order  to  church  affuis,  without  adTertisement  given  onto,  or 
concert  of,  the  several  societies,  and  for  correspondence  with 
gentlemen  and  judicious  elders.  Whilk  overtures  being  on 
Uie  said  20th  of  May  presented  to  the  great  meeting,  were  by 
them  voted  and  approven;  which  paper  containing  the  said 
petition  and  overtures,  with  another  paper  bearing  die  looting 
and  voting  of  the  moderator,  and  what  votes  eveiy  minister 
had,  and  the  minutes  of  what  passed  at  those  meetings,  being 
found  on  the  said  Mr.  Forrester,  and  he  confessing  he  was 
present,  and  the  said  minutes  were  his  writing,  but  declining 
to  answer  in  what  house  they  met  and  who  was  present,  though 
he  owned  he  was  clerk,  and  other  circumstances,  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  kept  close  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  ^** 

The  oisordbbs  in  the  presby  terian  districts  of  the  dioceses 
of  Olasgow  and  Oalloway  still  continued,  and  the  sheriffs  had 
refused  to  arrest  Welsh,  Amott,  and  other  preachers  of  the 
Covenant  and  sedition,  as  they  were  so  well  guarded  by  their 
armed  disciples,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  council  were 
thus  rendered  ineffectual.  The  fanatics  carried  their  insolence 
to  such  a  height  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  that  many  of 
them  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  churches  and  homes,  into 
which  Welsh  and  Amott  immediately  inducted  some  of  their 
fiery  probationers.  The  council  also  had  authentic  informa- 
tion from  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  *'  a  most  cautious  privy 
councillor,  and  from  the  president  of  the  session,  who  always 
favoured  Uiem,**  and  from  other  sources  also,  that  the  presby- 
terians  were  making  preparations  for  a  general  rebellion  of  that 
body.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  therefore  thought  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  king  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  lay  a  state  of 
affairs  before  his  majesty,  and  to  request  him  to  order  his 
troops  in  Ireland  to  move  towards  the  opposite  maritime  fron- 
tier of  Scotland,  to  be  in  readiness  to  be  transported  if  required. 
He  also  informed  his  majesty  that  the  earls  of  Athole  and 
Marr,  and  others,  had  offered  to  bring  out  their  highlanders 
to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the  rebels  before  their  plans  were 
ripe  for  execution.  It  would  bate  been  easy,  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  three  conventicles,  to  have  collected  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  armies 
were  then  composed,  and  against  whom  the  king  could  only 
oppose  his  own  stancUng  forces,  which  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred  men,  as  the  militia  could  not  be  entirely  relied  on, 
and  many  of  the  heritors  were  attached  to  Lauderdale*s  poli- 
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ticil  opponents.  In  reply  to  whick  the  king  ordered  three 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  yiscount  Granardi 
to  move  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  to  be  in  readinese  to  cross 
the  channel  on  a  summons  from  the  Scottish  privy  conncil. 
Besides,  he  conunanded  a  number  of  the  loyal  highland  clAw 
to  be  raised,  and  led  into  the  south-western  counties,  and  tb 
take  free  quarters  from  such  as  refused  to  secure  the  public 
peace,  llie  presbyterians  were  not  a  little  surprised  and 
slarmed  at  these  movements,  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  Laudeidale^s  interest  was  entirely  gone  at  courts 

ApriH  THIS  demonstration  to  show  the  fanatics  their  dan* 
ger^  the  council  still  endeavoured  to  suppress  them  without 
the  aid  of  the  military.    Letters,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
the  heritors  in  the  disaffected  counties,  to  enquire  whether 
they  would  undertake  to  reduce  the  disorderly  on  their  estates 
with  their  own  power,  backed  by  the  king's  authority.    At 
that  time  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  a  patriarchal  power 
and  authority  over  their  tenants  and  vassals,  and  could  easily 
bare  complied  with  the  request  of  the  privy  council.    Indeed, 
without  their  connivance, not  one  of  these  meetings  could  have 
taken  place;  and  none  did  take  place  where  the  owners  of  the 
soil  were  well  affected.    In  consequence  of  the  mistaken  po- 
licy in  1662,  of  banishing  the  ministers  who  deserted  their 
ebaiges  to  Morayshire,  they  had  infected  many  in  that  county 
with  their  fanatical  sentiments;  but  the  earl  of  Moray,  by  his 
feadal  authority,  completely  preserved  the  peace  there,  and  did 
not  allow  a  single  conventicle  to  meet  in  the  county.     The 
same  powers  were  vested  in  the  gentry  in  the  west,  and  in  ad- 
dition they  would  have  had  the  assistance  of  government  to 
strengthen  their  hands;  but  there  were  great  men  who  secretly 
encouraged  them  to  wink  at  the  disorders  on  their  lands. 

Ih  this  alarming  state  of  the  country,  the  council  wrote 
to  the  earls  of  Dundonald  and  Glencaim,  and  the  lord  Ross, 
stating,  that  **  there  having  been  received  frequent  information 
of  extraordinary  insolencies  having  been  committed,  not  only 
against  the  present  orthodox  clergy  by  usurping  their  pulpits, 
thieateaing  and  abusing  their  persons,  and  setting  up  of  con- 
▼enticle  houses  and  keeping  of  scandalous  and  seditious  con- 
renticles  in  the  fields,  the  great  seminaries  of  rebellion,  but 
likewise  of  the  great  prejudioe  that  is  like  to  arise  to  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  and  government  and  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom in  general.  We  did  therefore  think  it  necessary,  in  a  fre^ 
quent  [foil]  meeting  of  council  this  day,  to  require  your  lord* 
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ships  to  send  particular  expresses,  with  sure  bearers,  to  call 
together  the  commissioners  of  the  excise  and  militia  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  meet  at  Irvine  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  to  represent  to  them  how  highly,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  we  resent  the  aforesaid  outrages  and  affronts ....  that 
they  may  deliberate  upon  and  take  such  effectual  course  for 
quieting  their  counties  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws 
(which  are  the  true  and  only  rule  of  loyalty  and  faithfiihiess) 
as  may  prevent  the  necessary  and  severe  courses  that  must  be 
taken  for  securing  the  peace  of  those  parts :  in  which,  if  they 
fail  ....  we  are  fully  resolved  to  repress  by  force  and  his 
majesty's  authority  all  such  rebellious  and  factious  courses, 
without  respect  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  heritors,  whom  his 
majesty  will  then  look  upon  as  in\  olved  in  such  a  degree  of 
guilt  as  may  allow  the  greatest  degree  of  severity  as  may  be 
used  against  that  country  ^'' 

WoDROW  fully  admits  that  the  persons  and  pulpits  of  the 
clergy  had  been  invaded ;  and  although,  says  he,  "  in  prayer 
and  sermons  both,  all  loyalty  was  expressed  by  presbyterians, 
yet  I  shall  not  defend  any  excesses  run  to  some  time  after 
this."  The  meeting  took  place  at  Trvine  on  the  day  appointed ; 
and  afler  suitable  expressions  of  loyalty,  the  meeting  unani- 
mously resolved,  1st, ''  That  they  found  it  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  power  to  suppress  conventicles ; — 2dly,  That  it 
is  their  humble  opinion,  from  former  experience,  that  a  tolera- 
tion of  presbyterians  is  the  only  proper  expedient  to  settle  and 
preserve  the  peace,  and  cause  the  aforesaid  meetings  to  cease ; 
— ^ddly.  That  it  is  their  humble  motion,  that  the  extent  thereof 
oe  no  less  than  what  his  majesty  had  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland." 

The  council  considered  this  answer  unreasonable,  because 
the  western  counties  had  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  by  having  the  laws  dispensed  with  in 
their  favour,  and  had  presbyterian  ministers  settled  in  their 
parishes,  and  so  enjoyed  more  than  a  toleration ;  and  there- 
fore the  field  conventicles  were  unnecessar}'  while  there  were 
settled  presbyterian  ministers  to  resort  to.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  more  was  meant  than  always  met  the  eye  or  the 
ear  at  these  conventicles ;  for  materials  were  there  preparing 
which  burst  out  at  Both  well-bridge,  and  were  consummated  in 
the  Revolution.  The  council  now  thought  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  force ;  but  thej 
desired  rather  to  reduce  the  west  by  native  forces  than  to  call 
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in  the  assistance  of  the  Irish.    To  the  king's  standing  forces, 
which  consisted  only  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  they  added 
the  militia  of  the  loyal  county  of  Angus ;  and  the  noblemen 
on  the  Highland  borders  were  ordered  to  call  out  their  yassals, 
and  rendezvous  at  Stirling ;  and  the  whole  of  these  were 
united  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  who 
marched  into  the  western  counties.    According  to  the  uncha- 
ritable system  of  misrepresentation  pursued  by  Wodrow  and 
Xirkton^  this  act  of  the  government  is  charged  as  an  atrocious 
crime  against  the  church  —  as  ^  a  contrivance  worthy  of 
Inikepg.^    It  was  now  charged  upon  the  bishops,  or  rather  on 
the  primate^  by  the  same  author  who,  a  short  time  before,  gave 
the  whole  merit  of  tiiis  ^  contrivance  **  to  Lauderdale.   Their 
malice  against  the  episcopal  order  makes  the  historians  of 
that  period  fall  into  the  most  obvious  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions :  in  shortj  they  recorded  the  most  audacious  false- 
hoods, and  the  mere  suspicions  of  their  own  diseased  imagi- 
nations, for  the  sole  purpose  of  maligning  and  misrepresenting 
the  prelates  of  that  day,  and  these  fabrications  have  been  un- 
happily followed  without  reflection  by  others. 

I^T  THB  intentions  of  government  might  be  carried  into 
effect  in  a  legal  manner,  a  committee  of  thei  privy  council  was 
sent  along  with  the  army,  consisting  of  eleven  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  invested  with  sufficient  power,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, to  punish  all  sorts  of  ofienders.  They  maintained  a 
regular  correspondence  with  the  privy  council,  from  whom 
they  received  instructions  from  time  to  time ;  and  they  com- 
menced with  disarming  all  suspected  persons.  They  also 
pulled  down  all  the  meeting-houses  that  had  been  built  for 
the  disaffected  ministers.  Wodrow  gratuitously  asserts  that 
the  primate  was  overjoyed  at  this  turn  in  affairs ;  but  shows 
no  other  authority  than  his  own  malicious  surmises.  He  fur- 
ther asserts  that  *^  there  was  no  provocation  given  by  the  pres- 
bylerians,  nor  any  occasion  for  this  terrible  instance  of  the 
prelate's  fuiy,  in  the  unprecedented  oppression,  save  the 
preaching  and  the  hearing  of  the  gospel,  to  which  they  wanted 
not  altogether  encouragement  from  some  who  went  in 
heartily  in  this  inroad  upon  them,  and  which  they  reckoned 
their  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights"  In  this  short  sentence 
we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  covenanters  were  instigated 
to  their  unlawful  conduct  by  some  of  the  great  men  of  the 
day ;  and  that  these  fanatics  met  in  conventicles  which  were 

>  Wodrow   vol.  a.  p.  378. 
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illegal  and  ^'  the  rendezYOus  of  rebellion/  for  the  purpoae  of 
provoking  their  rulers  by  a  turbulence  which  no  government 
could  tolerate. 

A  COMPLETE  set  of  instructions  were  prepared  and  signed 
by  Uie  whole  privy  council,  except  tlje  archbishops,  for  the 
committee  which  directed  the  military^ .    It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  Wodrow  admits  that  the  two  archbishops  did  not, 
though  privy  counsellors,  sign  ihese  instructions.    And  yet, 
with  that  inconsistency  which  his  malice  frequently  betrays, 
he  accuses  them  of  having  contrived  and  advised  Uie  whole 
mystery  and  plot  of  the  *'  Highland  host*'    However,  we 
have  here  an  unwilling  evidence,  that  the  archbishops  and  the 
bishops  had  no  concern  in  this  military  movement,  which  the 
seditious  conduct  of  the  covenanters  alone  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary.    The  committee  were  empowered  to  exact 
a  bond  from  the  heritors,  wherein,  as  masters  of  families,  they 
were  to  become  bound  for  themselves,  wives,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, and  as  landlords  for  their  tenants  and  cottagers,  that  they 
should  not  go  to  conventicles,  nor  receive  nor  supply  conven- 
ticle ministers,  but  live  orderly,  in  obedience  to  the  law.     So 
that  if  their  wives  or  any  of  their  children  or  servants  trans- 
gressed, they  became  bound  to  suffer  the  legal  penalties  for 
them.    In  case  their  tenants  or  cottagers  transgressed,  they 
were  bound  to  present  them  to  justice,  or  to  turn  them  off 
their  lands  or  tenements,  or  else  to  suffer  the  penalties  which 
they  incurred.    Lest  the  force  of  this  bond  might  be  eluded, 
the  privy  council  declared,  that  every  landowner  that  should 
receive  the  tenants  or  servants  of  any  other  proprietor  into 
his  lands  or  service,  without  a  certificate  from  Uie  latter  or  the 
minister  of  his  parish,  that  they  had  conformed  to  the  law  in 
this  particular,  should  be  subject  to  such  fines  as  the  council 
should  think  fit  to  inflict,  and  repair  the  damage  that  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  proprietor  or  master  whose  tenants  or  servants 
they  received.    All  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  judges,  ad- 
vocates, and  all  connected  with  the  law,  signed  this  bond ; 
and  the  landed  gentry  everywhere  signed  it  readily,  except 
in  the  five  disaffected  shires. 

*'  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  firom  the  Resto-  ' 
ration,^  says  an  anonymous  author,  **  that  never  any  nation 
nor  people  had  a  more  mercifol  and  mild  king,  who  loved 
nothmg  more  than  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  but 
more  particularly  of  his  own  subjects.  But  on  the  contraiy, 
let  US  look  over  all  histoiy,  yea,  romance  and  fable  too,  there 

*  Wodrow,  voL  U.  p.  387. 
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Is  noiio  be  foimd  sucb  a  maUnottS  and  factious  nu:e,  and  ad- 
dicted to  such  tunoidtiiaiy  and  aeditioua  pnustices  against  all 
soGtety  and  goyernment,  as  some  of  the  subjects  weca  during 
that  leign.    All  the  acts  of  grace,  favour,  and  indulgBBce,  had 
no  efiectoQ  them,  or  oooldmahe  them  capable  of  the  protec- 
tion of  laws,  such  pois<»iable  principles  and  practices  were 
rooted  in  them.    How  and  then,  lamr  took  place  against  some 
of  the  most  notorious  offenders  among  them,  but  where  one 
sitfemd  a  hundred  weie  winked  at.    But  this,  instead  of 
caibmgsnd  restraining,  heightened  and  increased  the  malice 
and  lagDof  the  rest,  particularly  from  1675  to  1679^  insomuch 
that  the  ibdosoe-  of  the  party  laid  aside  all  respect  for  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  of  those  of  the  land,  so  that 
muidsriag  of  common  soldiers,  barbarous  invasions  upon  the 
poeoDsand  fioniUes  of  the  ministers  of  600,  and  affironting 
every  thing  that  was  in  the  least  subservient  to  authority,  were 
ftmihar  to  them,  and  became  their  common  practice.    It  was 
only  want  of  opportunity  and  power  that  preserved  the  sacred 
persons  of  the  bishops,  nay,  and  of  the  king  himself  too, 
(whom  they  had  excommunicated,  and  designated  the  devil's 
vicegerent,)  from  being  assassinated  by  their  bloody  hands* 
Of  idl  these  fiiUhers  of  the  ohuroh,  their  prejudice  and  rage 
was  mainly  levelled  against  archbishop  Sharp.    They  knew 
him  to  be  an  Atlas  for  his  order,  and  no  less  useful  in  the  state. 
Th^  thought,  if  they  could  once  destroy  him,  they  should 
shake  the  very  fabric  and  unify  of  the  government  itself. 
These  fears  and  threatenings  little  troubled  that  great  and 
good  man  and  the  rest  of  his  order,  while  they  were  conscious 
to  themselves  they  were  acting  nothing  without  their  sphere ; 
and  if  these  threatenings  had  any  effect  upon  them,  it  was  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  them  in  the  practice  of  their  christian 
virtues  and  habits,  which  prepared  them  for  all  events^.'* 

Dr.  Hickes,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  afterwards  de^  of  Worcester,  accompanied  him  into 
Scotland,  and  who  h^  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself 
speaking  of  this  preparation  for  reducing. the  rebels  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  says,  *^  All  this  hath  been  done  under  the 
wise  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  to  whose  presence 
among  us,  next  under  Ood,  this  poor  church  and  religion  are 
redeemable,  that  they  have  been  preserved  from  confiision  and 
blood.  And  I  question  not  but  his  vigorous  endeavours,  to 
suitress  this  schism  (the  like  whereof  in  all  req>ects,  w^ 
never  yet  heard  of  in  any  age  or  nation),  have  by  this  time 

1  True  and  Impartial  Account,  pp.  70,  71. 
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effectually  coniiited  all  the  lying  leports  that  were  sent  into 
England  by  our  men  of  schism  and  faction,  with  a  design  to 
render  him  odious  in  our  neighbour  country,  and  discredit  his 
administration  here  ^.^ 

Dr.  Guthrt,  lord  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  On  the  7th  of  May,  William  Lindsay,  rec- 
tor of  Perth,  and  son  of  James  Lindsay,  esq.  of  DovehiU,  was 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  On  the  14th  February^ 
Murdoch  Mackenzie  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Moray  to 
that  of  Orkney,  which  had  been  vacant  nearly  a  year  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Honyman.  James  Aitken,  rector  of  Winfrith, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  see  of  Moray.  After  his  escape  from  the  angry 
fangs  of  the  kirk  and  the  rebel  government,  in  the  year  1650^, 
he  lived  in  great  obscurity  in  Holland  till  the  year  1653,  when 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  and  resided  there 
till  the  Restoration,  without  having  been  discovered.  He  ac- 
companied his  friend,  bishop  Sydserf,  to  London,  to  congratu- 
late his  majesty ;  when  the  bishop  of  Winchester  presented 
him  to  the  vacant  living  \)f  Winfrith,  where  he  served  till  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Moray.  Robert  Lawrie, 
bishop  of  Brechin,  also  died  this  year :  he  retained  the  deaneiy 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  preachership  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  that  city,  because  the  property  of  the  see  of  Bre- 
chin had  been  altogether  transferred  to  the  family  of  Argyle 
during  the  titular  episcopacy  of  the  "  boy  bishop,**  Camp- 
bell, in  1566,  '*  who  alienated  most  part  of  the  lands  and 
tythes  of  the  bishoprick  to  his  chief  and  patron,  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  retaining  for  his  successors  scarce  so  much  as  would 
be  a  moderate  competency  /or  a  minister,^  The  following 
year,  George  Haliburton,  the  incumbent  of  Cupar,  in  Angus, 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Brechin.  There  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant from  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to  archbishop  Sharp,  dated 
the  2d  of  June  this  year,  respecting  the  disputed  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  a  church  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  informing  his 
grace  that  he  had  procured  a  royal  dispensation  for  the  lord 
bishop  of  the  Isles  to  retain  his  former  living  of  Dunbar,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  that  see'. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  platform  claptrap  and  declama- 
tion to  lament  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters  of  this 
period,  as  martyrs  for  the  gospel,  and  to  eulogise  them  as  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  British  liberty  and  freedom.     There 

^  FaiuiHcal  Moderation,  &c.  42,  43.  *  Vide  an/*,  ii.  ch  zzit.  p.  316. 
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caonot,  howeyer,  be  a  greater  misiake.  The  conduct  of  these 
men  was  matinous  and  seditious  in  the  extreme ;  and  from 
thttr  mtractable  obstinacy  they  were  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
arbitrary  laws,  and  of  their  severe  administration.  By  com- 
pelling the  goTcinment  to  enact  and  enforce  such  severe  laws, 
bat  especially  the  letters  of  intercommuning,  the  covenanters 
not  only  subjected  themselves  to  restrictions  upon  their  civil 
and  religious  Uberties,  but  they  exposed  these  who  were  both 
bj  principle  and  practice  obedient  to  the  laws,  to  the  same  re- 
strictions. From  their  peaceable  and  benevolent  habits,  the 
episcopalians  were  much  more  liable  to  incur,  through  igno* 
nnce,  the  penalties  attached  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of 
interconmiuned  fanatics,  than  their  own  friends  were,  who 
knew  their  haunts  and  their  persons,  and  so  could  avoid  both. 
The  harsh  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Lauderdale  and  the 
priry  coondl  did  not  proceed  from  cruelty,  or  from  any  design 
to  persecute  the  covenanters;  for  they  shewed  an  extraordinary 
desire  to  satisfy  them  by  granting  them  a  toleration  which,  in 
bcty  amounted  to  an  establishment.  Yet,  with  every  liberty 
vhich  no  other  government  ever  conceded  to  any  dissenters, 
the  covenanters  were  not  satified ;  nay,  they  would  not  peace- 
ablj  enjoy  even  the  freedom  that  was  thrust  upon  them.  They 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  preaching  in  the  parish 
churches  to  which  they  were  inducted  and  exemptea  from 
e^scopal  control,  but  they  collected  mobs  of  men  and  women 
to  retired  places  at  a  distance  from  their  cures,  and  to  which 
the  men  went  fidly  armed,  or,  to  use  the  native  expression,  m 
iffdrtfwar.  This  was  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  and  also 
of  express  acts  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
ministers'  solemn  engagements  to  the  privy  council  at  the  time 
when  they  received  their  indulgences. 

Had  the  presbyterians  lived,  as  in  duty  they  were  bound  to 
have  done,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  none  of  these  severe  statutes 
would  have  been  enacted,  and  they  might  have  enjoyed  their 
own  gospel  without  let  or  molestation  from  either  the  civil  or 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  called  the 
Fietti  of  Baal^.  But  they  would  neither  live  peaceably 
themselves  nor  aUow  ^eir  fellow  suUects  of  the  established 
church  to  live  in  peace ;  but  harassed  them,  particularly  the 
clergy,  Wodrow  and  bidiop  Burnet  being  witnesses,  by  every 
species  of  annoyance,  robbery,  and  personal  maltreatment, 
which  the  former  of  diese  authors  delicately  calls  riotSy  and 
the  latter  says  that  in  no  other  chrUtian  country  cofdd  it  have 

*  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  277. 
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been  paralleled.  The  covenanteni  were  never  called  in  qnee- 
tion  for  their  reUgion,  in  which  they  were  indulged  and  esta- 
blished ;  but  the  punishments  by  Sne  and  imprisonment  with 
which  they  were  visited  were  wholly  and  entirely  tot  their 
poRtieal  sins  of  sedition  and  obstinate  breaches  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. There  could  not  be  any  conduct  more  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  diristianity  than  that  of  these  dissenters.  One 
of  the  designs  of  the  christian  law  is  to  maintain  and  defend 
Uie  civil  aikhority ;  and  our  Lord  expressly  teught  us  to  ^  ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  C»sar's».  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  Grod's ;"  a  precept  which  He  illustrated  by 
his  own  example.  The  first  christians  were  most  eminent  for 
their  submission  and  subjection  to  a  heaihen  government  and 
to  heathen  laws.  Magistracy  and  civil  government  are  the 
great  supports  and  instruments  of  external  peace  and  security, 
and  in  nothing  did  the  primitive  christians  more  triumph  Hum 
in  their  exemplary  obedience  to  their  govenuors.  They 
honoured  iheir  persons,  revered  their  power,  which  they  recog- 
nized as  the  ordinance  of  God ;  they  paid  tribute  and  obeyed 
the  laws,  where  they  were  not  evidently  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  law;  and  when  they  were  contrary  to  thft  Decalogue, 
they  submitted  with  christian  resignation  to  the  most  cruel 
penalties  for  conscience  sake,  without  murmuring,  and  most 
certainly  without  resisting  with  the  aword ;  for  they  were 
armed  with  the  shield  of  faith.  Now  this  was  suffering  for 
Christ,  which  was  the  true  martyrdom :  for  without  the  i^eld 
of  faith  and  the  inextinguishable  principle  of  diarity,  there 
cannot  be  martyrdom.  But  it  was  faction,  not  faith— *hat»ed 
and  malignity,  not  charity — ^that  pervaded  the  covenanters ; 
therefore  their  suffering^  were  not  martyrdom^  but  the  jost 
punishment  of  their  section. 

Thjb  cgbubf  design  aad  object  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  not  only  to  break  the  unity  of  Chrisfs  church, 
but  to  extirpale  it  from  the  faoe  of  the  earth ;  and  the  West- 
minster ConfossiMi  sokmnly  deelaiea  that  there  is  *'  no  otdi- 
nary  possibility  of  salvation"  out  of  the  pale  of  piesbyteiy, 
independency,  and  dM  other  sects  that  composed  the  West^t 
minster  Aasembfy  ^  The  true  visible  church  of  Christ  is.  but 
ONE,  and  it  is  an  article  of  the  creed  common  to  the  christiao 
churchy  ^^  iQ  beliene  one  fo^  caihiMc  andqpoeiaUcekur^^J* 
The  iivifi  visible  ehurch  of  ChasA  can  be  but  onb,  because 
Christ  is  but  one>  aad  one  head  can  have  but  one  body — one 
husband  can  hav^  but  one  spouse ;  and  there  oan  be  but  one 

>  ChAp.  UT.  Sect.  2.  3  Nicene  Creed. 
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bnilduig  erected  on  one  cbief  Corner  Stone.  There  is  but  one 
Mediator,  and  bat  one  christian  corenant;  but  one  body  of 
laws  gtveQ  to  all  cfaiistians,  and  but  one  government ;  all  chris- 
tuns,  therefore,  were  intended  to  make  but  one  society,  house- 
hold, corporation,  or  kingdom,  which  is  altogether  quickened 
by  one  Divine  Spirit  There  is  but  one  general  vocation  in  one 
holy  baptism ;  and  because  there  is  but  one  baptism,  he  that 
islwptized  in  any  particular  church,  however  humble  or  ob- 
scure, provided  she  adheres  to  the  ^  one  catholic  and  a|x>sto- 
fic  church,^  has«  title  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  one  cnurch 
catholic, — viz.  calling,  election,  adoption,  ngeneration,  justifi- 
cation, and  sancttfication ;  all  of  which  aie  graces  bestowed  in 
baptism.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  all  christians 
dioold  be  under  one  visible  head,  nor  **  that  tmditions  and 
ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one  and  utterly  alike  ;^  there  is  not 
the  least  intimation  of  such  a  thing  in  any  part  of  Scripture, 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  church.  Unity 
of  fidth  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  unite  all  christians  into  one 
lociety,  as  was  evident  both  at  the  time  we  are  treating  of  and 
at  the  present  day ;  for  although  all  the  denominations  in  the 
kingdom  agree  with  the  church  in  certain  fundamental  articles 
of  iaith,  yet  they  make  separate  societies  and  opposite  com- 
munions. One  hope  also  may  consist  with  schism  and  sepa- 
ration firom  the  church  catholic ;  and  therefore  unity  of  hope 
18  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  one  catholic  church,  for  here- 
tics and  schismatics  may  entertain  the  same  hope  as  catholic 
christians,  although  they  have  not  the  same  security.  With- 
out charity,  we  can  neither  be  christians  nor  united  in  one 
christian  society ;  but  even  an  unity  of  charity  is  not  sufficient 
to  Qflite  christians  into  one  body,  for  even  heathens  and  the 
publicans  and  sinners  love  one  another. 

It  mat  be  concluded,  then,  that  it  is  neither  the  possession 
of  the  same  foith,  nor  of  the  same  hope,  nor  of  an  universal 
charity,  that  can,  either  separately  or  jointly,  constitute  one 
risible  catholic  church ;  but  onb  communion.  ''  Nothing  less 
ftanone  external  visible  communion  can  unite  all  christians 
in  one  external  visible  body.  To  profess  the  same  faith,  or  to 
entertain  the  same  hope,  or  to  love  one  another,  is  not  enough ; 
we  must  confirm  one  another's  foith,  we  must  encourage  one 
niothei^s  hope,  we  most  provoke  one  another^s  love,  by  com* 
^^mkatinff  one  with  another  in  the  same  religious  offices ;  but 
etrery  man  in  his  proper  stetion — ecclesiastics  in  their  respec- 
tive oxdeia  and  subordination,  and  private  christians  in  their 
own  rank.    This  and  nothing  less,  and  nothing  other,  can 
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unite  all  christians  into  one  body^  in  one  catholic  Modety^J*  This 
is  susceptible  of  proof  from  Uie  description  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  immediately  after  the  daj  of  Pentecost ;  at 
which  time,  we  are  informed,  the  first  christians  continued 
stedfastljr  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  break- 
ing of  [the]  bread  and  in  [the]  prayers."*  lliis  description 
of  the  church  communion  of  the  first  christian  believers  as  it 
subsisted  in  the  purest  time  of  the  church  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  our  Lord's  apostles,  who  had  been  recently 
inspired  by  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
model  for  the  imitation  of  all  christians  who  have  been  ^'added 
to  the  church"  catholic  by  holy  baptism,  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Th£  first  mark  in  this  apostolic  church  was  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tbe  saints,  and  which  was 
preserved  in  their  public  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer,  which  they 
all  used  ^^  with  one  accord.''^  Their  stedfast  coutinuance  in 
the  apostles'  doctrine  was  their  living  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
on  the  profession  of  which  they  had  been  received  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  made  his  adopted  sons  and  daughters 
by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  second  mark  was  their 
equal  stedfastness  in  the  apostles'  ^*  fellowship ;"  that  is,  in 
one  communion  with  the  apostles.  They  did  not  separate  horn 
the  apostles'  fellowship,  and  set  up  opposite  communions.  They 
did  not  make  parties,  saying  I  am  of  Peter,  and  I  am  of  John ; 
nor  a  few  of  them  bind  themselves  and  their  posterity  under 
a  solemn  covenant  or  oath  to  ^^  extirpate**  and  destroy,  ^'  root 
and  branch,"  those  faithful  men  who  adhered  to  the  apostolic 
fellowship.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  all  of  *^  one  heart  and 
of  one  mind,"  and  V  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple,"  and  casting  away  all  covetous  desires,  they  deprived 
themselves  of  all  luxuries  and  many  comforts  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  by  this  self-denial  they 
manifested  their  love  to  God.  The  third  mark  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  churches,  was  their 
stedfast  continuance  in  ^^  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  in  the 
prayers."  This  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  which  was  given  by  the  hands 
of  the  apostles  at  the  time  under  review.  The  firet  christian 
church,  which  consisted  of  three  thousand  souls,  were  alto- 
gether with  one  accord  in  one  place ;  but  fix)m  the  numbers 

^  Sage's  Letten  on  the  Reasonablenefls  of  a  Toleration  inquired  into,  purely 
on  Church  Principles, '55. 
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that  were  daily  added  to  the  church,  other  **  upper  rooms'* 
were  appointed  for  assembling  together,  but  still  there  was 
but  one  communion  or  fellowship.  The  definite  article  ihe^ 
which,  although  it  has  not  been  translated  in  our  version,  yet 
is  prefixed  to  all  the  three  marks  above  named,  and  which 
decidedly  denotes  that  the  bread  must  signify  the  eucharist,  and 
not  a  common  meal,  and  the  prayerSj  meant  a  certain  form  of 
prayer  that  the  disciples  had  been  taught,  and  had  committed 
to  memory,  which  they  shewed  by  lifting  up  their  voice  with 
(me  accord,  which  means  that  they  united  with  the  apostle  in 
his  prayers,  and  which  they  could  not  have  done  had  they  been 
extempore.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  everlasting  example  of 
unity  in  doctrine — unity  in  government,  which  was  apostolic, 
aud  obedience  to  it — unUy  ^  conmmiwm — and  unity  in  a  set 
form  of  prayer. 

Ir  COULD  NOT  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  cordial 
intercommunion  betwixt  the  presbyterians  and  the  episco* 
palians,  so  long  as  the  murderous  oath  of  the  covenant  remained 
branded  as  if  with  a  hot  iron  upon  the  souls  and  consciences  of 
the  former.  But  there  did  not  subsist  otie  commum/on  even 
among  the  different  parties  of  the  presbyterians  themselves ; 
and,in  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  communicate  one  with  another. 
Richard  Cameron,  who  received  a  commission  from  his  or- 
dainers  **  to  set  the  fire  of  heir  to  the  tails  of  his  hearers, 
spumed  the  acceptors  of  the  indulgence,  and  with  abundance 
0^  ^  keen  hatred  and  round  abuse"*  of  his  brethren,  was  '^  ex- 
press and  clear  in  declaring  the  eit^fulnees  of  the  indulgence, 
and  of  joining  with  the  acceptors  thereof  ^'^  The  sect  called 
after  this  man's  name,  Cameronians,  do  not  hold  communion 
with  the  established  kirk,  or  any  of  the  seceders  finom  it,  at  the 
present  day.  The  unindulged  or  itinerant  preachers  held  no 
communion  with  the  indulged,  but  bestowed  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets  upon  them — as  council-curates,  erastians,  and 
dumb-dogs  that  could  not  bark,  and  they  concluded  **  that  the 
divine  grace  was  departed  from  them."  From  this  evidence 
of  bishop  Burnet  for  his  friends,  we  can  understand  what  they 
meant  by  **  divine  grace  r  namely,  a  spirit  of  calumny  and 
detraction,  which  exerted  itself  prixcipally  in  exciting  the  peo- 
ple against  their  governors,  and  in  fomenting  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion as  a  fundamental  principle.  The  only  point  on  which  all  the 
different  parties  of  presbyterians  agreed  and  were  united,  was 
the  persecution  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  the  firm  determi* 
nation  to  murder  the  primate  and  extirpate  the  whole  body  of 

*  Cload  of  ^tnenes,  p.  333. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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the  bishops.  Such  a  spirit  of  delusion  was  sent  upon  them, 
that  they  mistook  the  suggestions  of  the  devil  and  the  marks 
of  the  flesh  for  divine  grace ;  in  short,  thej  seem  to  have  been 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  professing  that  they  knew  God, 
but  in  works  denying  Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient 
Tiiey  were  given  over  to  a  corrupt  mind,  and  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  serving  God  upon  principle,  whilst 
they  were  doing  those  things  which  were  not  convenient  ^.  In 
fact,  Burnet  himself,  in  his  "  Four  Conferences,"  enumerates 
as  many  kinds  of  violence  which  these  saints  practised  upon 
the  episcopal  clergy,  as  the  most  notorious  robbers  could  have 
been  guilty  of,  and  that  simply  for  their  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  bishops. 

In  this  age  we  are  apt  to  compare  the  Uws  and  customs  of 
the  present  time  with  those  of  the  period  under  review ;  and 
so  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  measures  adopted  were  more 
harsh  than  in  reality  they  were.  The  patriarchal  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  chiefs  gave  them  legally  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  feudal  vassals,  and  therefore  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  frequently  was  devolved  on  them,  instead  of 
on  the  judicial  officers  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  better  ordered 
system  of  the  present  day.  It  was  quite  consistent  with 
their  privileges  and  extensive  powers  for  die  crown  to  make  the 
chiefs  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  their  vassals,  and  which, 
armed  as  they  were  with  such  extensive  jurisdiction,  they 
could  very  easily  accomplish.  To  exact  such  terms  from  land- 
lords now  would  be  absurd,  simply  because  they  could  not 
comply  with  them ;  but  then  it  was  quite  different,  for  every 
tenant  was  absolutely  at  his  landlord's  disposal,  bound  to  serve 
him  in  peace  and  to  follow  him  in  war. 

The  constant  hostility  of  the  presbyterians,  and  their  per- 
tinacious denouncing  of  the  liturgy  and  all  the  catholic  rites 
and  usages  of  the  church,  was  so  great,  that  the  governors  of 
the  church  feared  the  people  too  much  to  venture  on  so  bold 
but  necessary  a  step  as  either  to  adopt  the  liturgy  compiled 
by  archbishop  Spottiswood  and  the  other  bishops  of  his  day, 
or  to  iutroduce  that  of  the  church  of  England— /eortn^  the 
people.  Yet  many  of  the  clergy  compiled  prayers  for  their 
own  individual  assistance  in  the  public  worship  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  But  in  other  respects  they 
conducted  the  public  worship  in  the  same  extemporary  manner 
as  the  presbyterians  did,  and  therefore  the  distinction  betwixt 
the  church  and  the  sects  was  neither  marked  nor  visible. 

^  Rom.  i.  28 ;  Ephes.  v.  4  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Titut,  i.  16. 
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Particaluly,  the  adnuDistratton  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the 
same  in  boUi,  riz.  a  long  table  placed,for  the  time  being^along 
the  centre  usle  of  the  church,  and  at  other  times  used  for  any 
secular  purpose*  There  was  no  altar  on  which  to  offer  to  Gkxl 
the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  the  ob- 
ladons  of  the  people ;  nor  table  of  the  Lord  on  which  to  feed 
the  people  in  sacrament  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.  There  was  no  **  form  of  sound  words'*  to  teach  the 
joung  of  the  flock  by  catechising,  as  we  are  assured  by  bishop 
Ramsay  in  his  controversy  with  the  primate ;  but  every  indi- 
vidnal  clei^;yman  taught  the  youth  of  his  congregation  as  he 
best  could  by  a  compilation  of  his  own.  The  catechism 
formed  on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  univer- 
sally rejected  by  the  church,  on  account  both  of  the  ultra  Cal- 
vinism of  its  doctrines,  and  its  never  having  received  the  au- 
thority of  either  the  church  or  the  state. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  so  much  yielding  to  the  opposition 
of  the  presbyterians  to  all  catholic  or  even  decent  usages,  must 
have  inctuied  divine  displeasure ;  it  shewed  a  deficiency  of 
zeal,  and  of  moral  courage,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  on  the  part 
of  the  governors  of  the  church.  There  were  no  articles  or  con- 
fession of  faith  authorised  other  than  the  inconsistent,  imper- 
fect, and  not  altogether  catholic  formulary,  drawn  hastily  up  by 
Knox,  and  as  there  was  no  liturgy,  so  there  was  no  formulary 
in  which  to  embody  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  the  con- 
fession of  the  &ith  of  the  whole  church,  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  north  to  south. 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  exclusively  the  property 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  it  ever  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
chnrch ;  of  this  ultra  Calvinistic  document,  an  acute  aud  ad- 
mirable satirist  says — **  If  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  true,  none 
of  our  ministers  are  inspired  in  their  prayers ;  for  there,  all 
mankind  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  elect  and  the  repro- 
bate. Yet  it  is  evident,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
the  eUet  pray  as  if  it  were  possible  that  they  may  be  damned,  and 
iiereprobateSy  as  if  it  were  possible  they  may  be  saved;  aud 
jet  it  is  impossible  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  either  of  them 
with  these  prayers,  unless  we  be  so  impious  as  to  imagine  that 
He  directs  them  to  pray  upon  false  principles,  and  inspires 
them  to  pray  for  or  against  what  He  knows  can  never  happen ; 
snd  though  some  of  you  urge  this  argument  of  inspiration 
gainst  your  adversaries,  yet  our  church  [the  presbyterian 
establishment] ,  has,  in  fact,  very  fairly  disclaimed  it,  by  pub- 
lishing, and  authorising  a  Directory  for  public  prayer,  unless 
we  would  suppose  them  so  presumptuous  as  to  direct  the  Holy 
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Spirit  how  to  pray.  In  truth,  our  piesbyterian  in^nnlioD  is 
AS  mysterious  and  as  useless  a  gift  as  the  popish  inikllibility. 
The  popish  church  has  an  infallibility  lodged  mumemhert^  bat 
she  knows  not  where  to  find  it  in  time  of  need;  we  presbyterians 
haye  an  inspiration  among  us,  but  we  know  not  to  which  of  all 
the  sects  it  belongs.  The  infnIXibU  church  is  filled  with  dis^ 
putes  which  her  in&lUbility  cannot  determine,  and  the  tiufttretf 
church  has  nonsense,  contradiction,  and  whimsical  opinions, 
vented  in  her  public  prayers,  which  her  inspiiatioii  does  not 
prevent.  The  infallible  church  has  the  most  unreasonable  and 
absurd  creed  of  any  church  upon  earth ;  and  the  m$pired 
church  has,  and  will  have  (while  she  adheres  to  her  present  plan) 
a  very  defective,  unreasonable,  and  dangerous  kind  of  public 
worship :— -so  fully  and  justly  does  the  providence  of  heaven 
confute  the  vain  pretensions  of  presumptuous  men^.'' 

*  Lett«r  from  a  Blacksmtth  to  Uie  Minuten  and  Eklen  of  the  Cbordi  of 
Scotland.     London,  1759.    New  York,  reprinted,  1764. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  PRIMACY  OF  A&CHBISHOP  SHABP. 

1678.~Highlanden  raidesTmii  at  Stirling.— Bond.— Committee  of  the  council 
attend  the  army. — ^Letter  from  Dr.  Hickea  to  Dr.  Patridc. — Romoor  of  the 
anoinatioD  of  the  archUahopa.— Mitchel'i  trial— Bomet'i  acconnt— pro- 
seedings — interloentoi^-HionfeBaon— exaniiBifion8^--archbi8hop  Sharp's  evi- 
denoe— the  lord  adYoeate'a  speech— the  Terdicfc— aemtenoe— Bnmet's  remarks 
—obeerrationB— his  speech,  and  ezecntion.— Military  morements. — ^An  Occa- 
Bon  aft  CHaagow.— Application  to  the  oonndl—rqected.— Proceedings  of  the 
rnaiaiftBe  of  coandL— Law*borrows. — ^Act  of  council.  ^-  Highland  Host — 
wittidrawn. — Sufferings  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — Report  of  the  presbytery  of 
Ayr  to  the  archfaiahop  of  Glasgow. — Memorial  of  the  clergy  to  the  king. — 
Dake  of  Hamflton  goea  to  court — King's  letter. — CouTenticles  in  Perthshire. 
—Letter  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Galloway. 

1678. — In  consequence  of  a  proclamation  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1677,  several  noblemen  connected  with  the  high- 
lands collected  their  y  assals,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand 
men,  and  rendezTOUsed  at  Stirling,  where  they  were  joined  hy 
two  thousand  lowland  militia,  and  the  whole  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  nobUitj  and  gen- 
tly in  the  presbyterian  districts  heard  of  this  real  preparation 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  dvith  alarm,  and  they  con- 
ceited to  go  to  court  and  intercede  with  his  majesty  to  prevent 
the  nearer  approach  of  this  army.  This  design  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  council,  they  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  dd  of 
Janoaxy,  prohibiting  all  noblemen,  some  of  whom  were  here- 
cKtaxy  shenfb  of  the  counties,  and  others,  except  traders  on 
their  lawAil  calling,  from  leaving  the  kingdom  wiuiout  license ; 
The  lords,  &c.  taking  to  their  consideration,  that  upon  the 
great  disorders  lately  committed  in  some  western  and  other 
shires,  they  did  write  to  them  in  his  majesty^s  name  to  take  such 
course  therein  as  might  secure  the  peace  in  these  places,  with 
certification  to  them,  ^  they  failed  thereiuy  they  would  employ 
his  majesty's  authority  for  doing  thereof;  which,  after  having 
received  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  they  having  declared  that 
they  were  not  able  to  suppress  the  disorders^  nor  free  the.  ccua- 
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try  thereof,  his  majesty  did  command  and  wairant  his  privy 
council  to  arm  such  of  his  militia  and  such  others  as  should 
offer  to  serve  him,  for  redressing  the  said  disorders:  .  .  .  and 
therefore  lest  any  person  should  withdraw  from  the  said  service 
by  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  said  lords  do  hereby  require 

and  command  all  noblemen,  &c not  to  remove  forth 

thereof  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  as  they  shall  be  answer- 
able at  their  highest  peril,  &c" 

As  IT  WAS  strongly  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
secretly  encouraged  the  rebels,  the  council  ordered  him  to 
attend  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  that  were  to  sit  at 
Glasgow,  and  to  receive  and  obey  the  orders,  that  they  might 
give  him,  as  hereditary  sheriff  principal  of  Lanarkshire ;  but  bis 
grace  excused  himself  under  the  plea  of  ill  health.  The  bond 
before  mentioned  was  signed  by  all  the  noblemen  and  heritors 
in  the  county  of  Fife — **  faithfldly  bind  and  oblige  us,  that 
we,  our  wives,  bairns  [children],  and  servants  respectively, 
shall  no  ways  be  present  at  any  conventicle  or  disorde^W 
meeting  in  time  coming,  but  shall  live  orderly  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  contained  in  the  act  of 
parliament  thereanent  As  also,  we  bind  and  oblige  us,  that 
our  haill  tenants  and  cottars  respective,  their  wives,  bairns, 
and  servants,  shall  likewise  abstain  and  refirain  from  the  said 
conventicles,  and  other  illegal  meetings  not  authorised  by  law; 
and  ftirther,that  we  shall  not  resett,  supply,  or  commune  wi  th  for- 
feited persons,  intercommuned  ministers, or  vagrant  preachers; 
but  do  our  utmost  to  apprehend  their  person^.'' 

Thk  cocmcil  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
attend  on  the  army,  or,  as  it  was  called,  '^the  Highland  Host.'' 
Their  commission  narrated  the  principal  rebellions  and  sedi- 
tions, with  sundry  other  ^  pranks"  of  the  Covenanters,  espe- 
cially of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  being  engaged  in 
a  foreign  war,  to  rebel  in  the  year  1666.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  favours  and  indemnities  that  had  been  granted  them, 
they  flocked  together  in  field  conventicles  with  armed  men, 
usurped  the  pulpits  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  threatened  their 
persons;  built  meeting-houses,  resetted  and  followed  declared 
rebels  and  intercommuned  persons.  The  same  extent  of  power 
was  granted  to  the  committee  that  was  held  in  full  by  the  whole 
council  at  head-quarters.  Their  instnictions  were,  to  disarm 
all  suspected  persons ;  and — 4,  vigorously  to  prosecute  all  such 
as  have  been  present  at  field  conventicles,  and  have  convocated 
people  thereto,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1677. — 5.  To  prose- 
cute such  as  have  withdrawn  from  public  ordinances,  or  that 
arc  guilty  of  irregular  baptisms  or  marriages. — 7.  To  take 
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bonds  from  the  heritors,  &c.  for  the  good  beliaTiour  of  their 
boaseholds  and  tenants. — 9.  To  compel  the  heritors,  &c.  to 
giTe  bonds  for  the  secari^  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
episcopal  clergy ;  to  make  the  heritors  give  bond  not  to  permit 
conventicles  to  be  held  on  their  lands  ^.  These  instructions 
were ''subscribed  ui  sedenmt,  except  the  two  archbishops.** 
Tbej  weie  inrther  instructed  not  to  quarter  the  troops,  or  in 
any  way  to  harass  the  loyal  and  peaceable,  or  those  who  willingly 
subscribed  the  bonds  for  the  king's  peace. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Hickes  is  interesting,  as 
opening  up  some  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  movements  at  this 
time.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick,  who  was  after- 
waids  bishop  of  Chichester,  dated  Edinburgh,  Dec  8, 1677 : — 

**  Sib, — ^The  enclosed  is  an  account  of  the  present  state  ol 
affdiB  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  that  effectual  course  my  lord  duke 
hath  taken  to  reduce  these  insolent  fanatics.  It  is  sent  to  my 
lord  bishop  of  Rochester  from  my  lord  bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  is  a  great  support  to  this  church,  and  a  very  faithftil  friend 
and  councillor  to  my  lord.  I  have  formerly  told  you  how  the 
fimatics  have  been  underhand  encouraged  to  this  height  of  in- 
solence by  some  malcontent  lords,  and  therefore,  to  particu- 
larize the  general  information  of  the  enclosed,  I  have  sent  you 
the  names  of  the  most  considerable  and  mischievous  of  them 
in  their  several  divisions,  where  the  iSmatics  of  late  have  made 
so  much  stir.  In  the  country  of  Fife,  the  earl  of  Rothes  (the 
present  chancellor)  and  the  earl  of  Kincardine  are  chief,  where- 
of the  former  hath  been  the  most  falae^  and  the  latter  the  moet 
M^o/^^  men  to  my  lord  that  ever  were  bom.  In  Clydesdale, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  is  sheriff  of  the  shire.  In  Carrick,  the 
eari  of  Cassillis  is  sheriff  of  the  shire.  In  Teviotdale,  the  earl 
of  Roxburgh;  and  in  Tweeddale,  his  father-in-law,  the  earl 
of  Tweeddale,  is  sheriff.  In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
which  containeth  the  east  part  of  Galloway,  the  earl  of 
Qiieensbeny  and  the  earl  of  Galloway;  and  in  Stirlingshire 
and  about  Linlithgow,  the  earl  of  Callander  and  m^r-general 
l^nunmond* 

"^  These  are  the  chief  of  the  party,  and  although  all  of  them 
be  not  fanatics  professed,  yet  those  that  are  not,  forgetting 
their  duty  to  their  prince  and  the  established  government  of 
ihe  church,  take  this  wicked  course  of  fomenting  the  fanatic 
faction  (if  it  could  be,  to  rebel),  because  (forsooth)  they  have 
not  the  chief  administration  of  affairs.     They  are  now,  most 

*  Wodrow'i  Hktory,  u.  378-387. 
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of  theni}  with  their  adherents,  in  the  town,  and  daily  club  to- 
gether to  raise  lies  and  disperse  them  about  both  kingdoms; 
and  all  the  ways  imaginable  to  debauch  the  military  and  gen- 
try (though  God  be  thanked,  with  little  success)  from  dieir 
duty  to  his  majesty,  and  to  make  them  have  an  ill  opinion  of 
my  lord. 

^*  From  this  account  you  may  see  what  good  reason  my  lonl 
duke  had  not  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  forementioned 
countries  till  he  had  procured  the  English  and  Irish  forces  to 
be  in  readiness,  in  case  there  should  be  occasion ;  for  had  he 
sent  the  small  forces  we  have  here  among  them  before,  they 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  rise  by  their  foresaid  patriots, 
whsreof  some  wish  the  ruin  of  tlie  church,  and  all  of  Ihem  the 
ruin  of  my  lord  duke.  And  notwithstanding  the  preparations 
that  my  lord  hath  made  against  them,  yet  the  mad  rabble  think 
themselves  secure,  having  received  private  information  from 
their  patriots,  that  they  will  undertake  their  protection  till 
spring,  which,  whether  they  can  do  or  no, must  be  proved  by  the 
event.  My  lord  duke,  you  may  assure  all  the  world,  will  not  let 
slip  this  opportunity  of  doing  God  and  the  church,  the  king 
and  his  country,  all  that  service  which  a  most  loyal  subfect, 
faitlifnl  ministeTy  and  zealous  churchman^  can  be  imagined  to 
do.  And  yet  the  lords  of  the  party  had  so  far  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  clergy,  as  to  make  some  of  them  suspect 
his  sincerity  to  the  church :  this  I  found  everywhere  in  the  late 
tours  I  made  about  the  country;  and  I  think  I  was  more  capa- 
ble than  any  other  single  man  to  cure  their  jealousies,  where- 
with some  bishops  were  but  too  much  possessed,  till  I  con- 
jured them  to  believe,  that  if  my  lord  were  not  true  to  the 
church,  I  would  not  tarry  with  him  three  days. 

^'  Mr  LORD  hath  taken  care  to  hinder  the  French  officers 
from  levying  recraits  in  this  kingdom,  which  I  hope  will  be 
acceptable  news  in  England  to  all  but  those  who  would  have 
him  reputed  of  the  French  faction,  because  it  is  so  odious  a 
character  in  our  country.  You  cannot  well  imagine  what  daily 
pains  and  trouble  he  undergoes  here,  what  knotty  businesses 
he  has  to  go  through,  and  yet  how  cheerful,  serene,  and  undis- 
turbed he  is,  as  if  he  had  neither  enemies,  nor  anything  to  do. 

(Signed)  "  Gko.  HiexEs » ." 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  for  the  suppression  of 

*  Ellis'i  Collection  of  Original  Letters  illustratlTe  of  English  Histoiy,  toI.  it. 
40-44. — Dr.  Hickss  was  dean  of  Worcester,  and  deprived  at  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  was  also  a  bishop  among  the  non-jarors. 
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the  lebellioos  conrenticles  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  tbe  fa- 
DStieal  Coreoanters  made  open  threats  of  their  intentton  to 
mmder  the  two  archbishops.  ^'  About  this  time,''  sa}»  Dr. 
Hickes,  ^  it  was  mmotired  about  town  and  counlvyy  that  the 
Whigs  (for  so  we  call  the  fanatics)  detigned  to  take  off  the  two 
(arckUskapSf  and  some  other  bishops,  by  asssFsination ;  and 
likewise  vehement  susjncions  and  presumptions  were  formed, 
that  they  had  the  like  design  on  other  eminent  persons  who 
were  most  concerned,  and  resolved  to  see  them  reduced  to  order 
and  obedience.  And  therefore  the  council  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  prevent  such  barbarous  attempts,  and  secure  the  lives 
of  his  majesty's  faithfiil  ministers,  to  bring  Mr.  Mitchel  to 
public  justice,  that  the  remonstrator  presbyterians  of  our 
country  might  see  what  these  Clements  and  Ravaillacs  might 
expect^" 

'^  Those  ibbbugious  and  heterodox  books,  called  *  Naph- 
tali'  and  '  Jus  Populi,'  had  made  the  killing  of  all  dissenters 
from  presbytery  seem  not  only  lau^fuly  but  even  d^,  amongst 
many  of  that  profession;  and  in  a  postscript  to  ^  Jus  Populi' 
it  was  told,  that  the  sending  of  the  archbiehop  qf  St.  Andrewtf 
head  to  the  kwg,  would  be  the  best  present  that  could  be  made 
to  Jesus  Christ  !  Animated  by  which  principles,  one  master 
James  Mitchel,  a  profligate  fellow,  who,  for  scandal  and  ill* 
nature,  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  laird  of  Dundass's  house, 
where  he  served  as  chaplain,  did,  in  July,  1668,  watch  to  kill 
that  archbishop  ^.''  Among  other  alarming  circumstances,  the 
archbishop  received  an  anon}rmous  letter,  threatening  him 
with  a  ball  from  a  surer  hand,  and  with  a  better  aim,  than 
Mitchel's.  Besides  this,  new  discoveries  were  made,  that 
the  fanatics  had  formed  a  design  to  assassinate  his  grace 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  bring  Mitchel  to  trial,  who  had  actually  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  had  caused  the  death  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Ork- 
nej.  Sir  Geox^  Mackenzie,  his  majesty's  advocate,  was 
therefore  ordered  to  proceed  against  him  under  an  indictment 
tmnded  upon  the  IVth  act  of  the  16th  parliament  of  James  VI. 
which  made  the  invading  the  persons  of  privy  councillors, 
deah. 

His  trial  lasted  four  days,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
deliberation,  and  lord  Fountainhall,  a  judge,  says,  ^^  it  was  one 
of  the  most  solemn  criminal  trials  that  had  been  in  Scotland 

^  hnitJMl  ModBiatMO^  or  UnprnUetedVilkfaiy  displayed.  London,  1711,  p.3< 
'  Memoin  of  tbe  History  of  SooOand,  326, 
?0L.  IIL  M 
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these  three  hundred  years  ^'*  Sir  George  Lockhart  was  ap- 
pointed bis  counsel,  and  who  made  a  long  and  powerful  speech 
in  his  favour.  He  was  indicted  for  the  attempted  assassinatioa 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
privy  councillor,  which  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  crime. 
He  was  put  to  the  bar  on  the  7th  of  January;  and  Burnet,  in 
that  exquisite  spirit  of  lying  and  malice  which  runs  through 
his  whole  book,  says,  ^^  but  the  judge,  as  he  hated  Sharp,  as 
he  went  up  to  the  bench,  passing  by  the  prisoner,  said  to  him. 
Confess  nothing,  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  limbs  as  well  as 
your  life^.  Upon  this  hint,  he,  apprehending  the  danger,  re- 
fused to  confess."  This  is  a  most  malignant  and  false  asper- 
sion on  the  character  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried, 
and  who  was  no  other  than  his  friend  Primrose,  then  justice- 
general;  and  whose  character  he  still  farther  blackens,  by 
saying,  '^  he  was  a  man  of  most  exquisite  malice,  and  was 
too  much  pleased  with  the  thoughts  that  the  greatest  enemies 
he  had  were  to  appear  before  him,  and  to  perjure  themselves 
in  his  court ;  yet  he  fancied  orders  had  been  given  to  raze  the 
act  that  the  council  had  made  ...  he  took  a  copy  of  it,  and 
sent  it  to  MitcheFs  counsel.  .  .  .  Primrose  said  [to  Burnet}, 
his  conscience  led  him  to  give  duke  Lauderdale  this  warning 
of  the  matter,  but  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  thus  reject 
it:  and  upon  it  he  said  within  himself,  ^  I  have  you  now^.'^ 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  Primrose  would  have  related  the 
matter  to  Burnet  in  the  way  at  least  that  the  latter  represents 
it,  because  it  casts  such  a  foul  blot  upon  that  judge's  charac- 
ter; for  he  was  one  of  those  who  examined  Mitchel  when 
his  confession  was  made,  and  of  course  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances. But  Burnet's  egotism  and  malice  led  him  a  step  far- 
ther, and  he  says,  ^^  Primrose  did  most  inhumanly  triumph 
in  this  matter,  and  said  it  was  the  greatest  glory  of  his  life, 
that  the  four  greatest  enemies  he  had  should  come  and  con- 
sign the  damnation  of  their  souls  in  his  hands ^.'^ 

Mitchel  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  peremptorily  denied  that 
he  had  ever  made  any  confession  at  all.  Notwithstanding, 
both  he  himself  and  the  party  who  espouse  his  principles  and 
his  crimes  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  conditional 
promise  of  sparing  his  life,  which  had  been  made  without 
authority.  In  his  opening  speech,  sir  George  Mackenzie 
said: — ^  The  said  Mr.  James  owns  himself  to  be  of  a  profes- 

>  FonntainhaU's  MS.,  cited  by  K.  Sharp,  Esq.  in  note  to  Kirkton'i  Hiatory, 
p.  387.  '  Own  Tima,  u.  129.  *  Ibid.  130.  «  Ibid.  134.  t 
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sion  who  bates  and  execrates  tbat  hierarchy;  and  of  which 
sect  the  imfaallowed  pen  of  Naphtali  declares  it  lawful  to  kill 
tkoie  of  that  eharacter.  S.  It  is  notour  [notorious],  aiid 
offered  to  be  proved,  that  Mr.  James  himself  dtfended  that  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  such,  and  endeavoured,  by  wrested  places 
of  Scripture,  to  defend  himself,  and  to  gain  proselytes  thereby; 
and  if  need  were,  as  there  is  none,  it  is  specifically  and  dis* 
tinctly  offered  to  be  proven,  that  he  acknowledged  tfiat  the 
reason  why  he  shot  at  the  archbishop  was  because  he  thought 
him  a  persecutor  of  the  nefarious  and  execrable  rebels,  who 
appeared  on  the  Pentland  hills:  and  also,  like  as  his  confes- 
sion was  made  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty's  privy  council 
and  the  king's  commissioner,  in  whom  all  the  judicatories  of 
the  kingdom  do  imminently  reside,  and  who  might  have  sent 
the  panel  [prisoner]  to  the  scaffold  without  an  assize.** 

l^B  PRINCIPAL  proof  adduced  against  him  was  his  own  con- 
fession in  the  year  1674  to  the  chancellor  Rothes,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council.  The  debates  as  to  points  of  law 
coDtinned  so  long  that  the  court  jM'onounced  an  interlocutor, 
and  adjourned  till  the  following  day  K  On  the  10th,  when  the 
coort  again  met,  and  the  jury  had  been  sworn,  the  lord  advo- 
cate produced  Mitchers  confessiofi,  as  follows : — '^  Edinburgh, 
10th  February,  1674.  In  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
register,  lord  advocate,  and   treasurer  depute,  Mr.   James 


1  «  Edinbiugli,  9th  day  of  January,  foresaid,  the  Interlocutor  following  was 
pcoDoonoed : — ^The  lords  commissioners  of  justiciary  having  considered  the  dittay 
ad  debate  relating  thereto,  find  that  article  of  the  ditUy  founded  upon  the 
4  Act,  14  Fv.  Ja.  VI.,  bearing  the  pannel's  invading  by  shooting,  and  firing  a 
piitol  St  his  grace  the  archbidiop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  priry  coundllor,  for  doing 
hii  majesty's  service,  relevantly  libelled,  his  majesty's  advocate  proving  the  pre- 
■omptba  fai  his  reply,  viz.  that  the  said  pannel  said  he  did  make  the  said  attempt 
ad  iDvssion,  because  of  the  archbishop  his  persecuting  those  that  were  in  the 
Rbdlion  at  Pentland,  or  some  words  to  that  purpoee,  relevant  to  infer  the  pain 
eoDiimed  in  the  foresaid  act  of  parliament,  and  remits  the  same  to  the  knowledge 
of  m  assize.  And  likewise  finds  that  part  of  the  dittay  anent  the  invading  of 
bidK>ps  and  ministers,  relevant  to  infer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  remits  the 
■Be  to  tiie  knowledge  of  an  assize.  And  sicUike  that  article  of  the  dittay  anent 
the  wounding,  invading,  and  mutilating  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  relevant  to 
infer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  remits  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize. 
Aad  also,  having  conaidered  that  part  of  the  debates  anent  tiie  pannel's  confes. 
■on,  BBsde  and  emitted  before  a  committee,  appointed  by  authority  of  council  to 
receive  it ;  and  thereafter  adhered  to  and  renewed  in  presence  of  his  majesty's 
Mgh  commissioner,  and  lords  of  privy  council,  convened  in  council,  finds  it  is 
jndida!,  and  cannot  be  retracted ;  and  also  having  considered  the  debate  and  de- 
fence against  the  said  confession,  viz.  that  the  same  was  emitted  upon  promise  or 
vnnnce  of  impunity  of  life  and  limb,  finds  the  same  relevant  to  secure  the 
pmoel  as  to  lifb  and*  limb,  refierring  to  the  oommiasionerB  of  justiciary  to  inflict 
ndk  arintray  punishment  as  they  shall  think  fit,  in  case  the  defence  shall  be 
proTcn,  snd  remits  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize. 
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Mitchell  preacher,  being  called,  did  freely  confess  he  was  the 
person  who  shot  at  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  when  the 
bishop  [of  Orkney]  was  hart  thereby,  in  the  year  1668,  and  de* 
pones  upon  oath  Uiat  no  living  creature  did  persuade  him  to 
it,  or  was  upon  the  knowledge  of  it. 

''  Sic  Subscr.    J.  Mitchbl. 

<<  Rothes.  H.  Pjum bosb. 

^*  Jo.  Nesbit.      Ch.  Mattland.'' 

In  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  Patrick  Vanae,  the 
gaolor,  deposed  Uiat  the  prisoner  confessed  to  him  *^  that  he 
shot  a  pistol  at  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews."  John  Yanse, 
son  of  the  former  deponent,  *^  inquired  at  him  how  he  or  any 
man  could  be  accessory  to  so  impious  an  act  as  to  kill  a  man 
in  cold  blood,  who  had  not  wronged  him :  he  said  it  was  not 
in  cold  blood,  for  the  blood  qf  the  eamte  was  reeking  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh."  llie  lord  bishop  of  Galloway  deponed 
that  ^^  he  saw  a  pistol  taken  from  the  prisoner,  out  of  which 
there  were  three  balls  taken  .  .  .  that  hearing  he  had  made  a 
confession,  his  lordship  went  to  the  prison  to  speak  to  him  about 
it,"  who  acknowledged  to  the  deponent  that  he  had  made  con- 
fession of  that  attempt  against  the  archbishop  before  the  chan- 
cellor and  some  others  of  the  council,  aqji  that  he  had  hopes 
of  life,  and  desired  the  deponent  to  intercede  for  him.  The 
earl  of  Rothes,  lord  high  chancellor,  "  deponed  that  he  was 
present  and  saw  the  pannel  subscribe  that  paper ;  and  deponed 
that  he  heard  him  make  the  confession  contained  therein,  and 
{bat  he  thereafter  heard  him  ratify  the  same  at  the  council- 
bafy  in  presence  of  the  king's  commissioner  and  lordi^oC  jjurivy 
council  sitting  in  council,  and  that  his  lordship  subscribed 
the  said  confession.  Depones  that  his  lordship  and  treasurer 
depute  were  appointed  by  the  privy  council  to  examine  the 
said  Mr.  James,  and  being  interrogated,  if,  qfter  they  had  re- 
moved  the  pannel  to  the  council-chamber,  whether  or  not  his 
lordship  did  offer  to  the  pannel,  upon  his  confession,  to  secure 
his  life,  in  these  words — ^  upon  his  lordship's  life,  honour,  and 
reputation ;'  depones  that  he  did  not  at  all  give  any  assurance 
to  the  pannel  for  his  life,  and  that  the  pannel  never  sought  a^ny 
such  assurance  from  him,  and  his  lordship  does  not  remember 
that  there  was  any  warrant  given  by  the  council  to  his  lord- 
ship for  that  effect,  and  if  there  be  any  expressions  in  any 
paper  which  may  seem  to  infer  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  his 
lordship  conceives  it  has  been  inserted  upon  some  mistake." 

Charles  Maitland,  of  Hatton,  deponed  that  he  heard  the 
prisoner  make  the  confession  verbaJly,  and  afterwards  sign  the 
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written  confession,  at  which  time  there  was  nothing  said  of 
any  assoiance  of  Kfe :  he  afterwards  heard  him  acknowledge 
to  the  privy  council  that  the  ocmfession  now  produced  in  court 
was  his  hand-writing,  to  which  he  adhered,  at  which  time  Uie 
prisoner  neither  solicited  any  assurance  of  life,  nor  was  any 
suehassorancemadetohim.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  having 
been  sworn,  deponed  that  Mhchel  acknowledged  the  written 
confession,  and  adhered  to  it ;  and  that  ^  his  grace  heard  no 
assurance  given  to  him,  and  that  his  grace  did  not  give  him 
anj  assorance,  and  could  not  do  ii^  having  no  particular  warrant 
bom  his  majesty  for  that  eflTect^' 

"James,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  being  sworn,  depones 
that  that  day  the  pannel  did  fire  the  pistol  at  his  grace,  he  had 
a  riew  of  hun  passing  from  the  coach  and  crossing  the  street, 
which  made  suchimpression  npon  his  grace  that  upon  the  first 
sight  he  saw  of  him  after  he  was  taken  he  knew  him  to  be  the 
penon  that  shot  the  shot  Depones  that  his  grace  saw  him  at 
the  council-bar,  in  presence  of  his  majesty's  commissioner  and 
the  council,  acknowledge  his  confession  made  before  the  com* 
ndltee,  and  heard  him  adhere  thereto  and  renew  the  same,  and 
that  there  was  no  assurance  of  life  giyen  him,  nor  sought  by 
him  there.  I>eponeaihat  his  grace  himself  <&ifiieverjPt9tfM» 
mf  auimmee^  nor  give  warrant  to  any  others  to  do  it,  only  he 
promised,  at  his  first  taking,  that  if  he  would  freely  confess 
the  fiailt  and  express  his  repentance  for  the  same,  at  that  time, 
withoot  farther  troubling  judicatories  therein,  his  grace  would 
w  U9  but  eudea»our»  for  favour  to  Aim,  or  ehe  leave  him  to 
jutticey  but  that  he  neither  gave  him  any  assurance  nor  gave 
wanant  to  any  to  give  it.  It  is  a  false  and  malicious  calumny, 
and  that  his  grace  made  no  promise  to  Nichol  Somerville, 
other  than  thi^t  it  was  best  to  make  a  free  confession,  and  this 
is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

**  Sic  subscr.    St  Andrews.    H,  Pbxmrose,  J.P.D.1  * 


i» 


Tbs  pbisoner^s  counsel  produced  the  copy  of  the  act  of 
council  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Primrose,  the  presid- 
ing judge,  and  craved  that  the  register  of  council  itself  might 
be  produced ;  but  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  refused  this  re* 
quest,  on  account  of  its  containing  secrets  of  state.  And  the 
loid  ad?ocate  pleaded,  that  after  Uie  solemn  oaths  of  the  lord 
commissioner  and  the  other  councillors,  that  the  council  as 
nicA  had  not  given  any  assurance  of  life,  it  was  both  unneces- 

'  Tlie  dep(Hitioa  oC  each  of  the  witnejues  was  subscribed  in  tilie  same  muiner. 
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sary  and  indecorous  to  produce  the  books  of  council :  **  and 
if  the  act  founded  on  it  [this  conditional  asssurance  and  con- 
fession] cannot  be  divided,  so  that  a  mere  narrative  must  prove, 
and  the  statutory  words  should  not  prove,  especially  seeing 
there  is  nothing  more  notour  and  ordinary  than  for  the  council 
not  to  consider  a  narrative,  if  the  statutory  words  be  right ; 
and  as  the  pannel  pretends  that  his  confession  cannot  be  di- 
vided from  tixe  assurance  given,  but  that  it  must  be  taken  with 
the  quality  ;  so,  much  less  must  this  act  be  divided,  and  the 
pretended  act  is  long  posterior  to  the  pannel's  confession,  and 
even  posterior  to  a  former  diet  in  the  justice  court  appointed 
for  the  panneFs  trial  for  the  said  crimes ;  and  farther,  no  such 
assurance  could  have  been  gratUedy  seeing  none  but  Ms  majesty 
can  grant  remissions,^^  The  act  of  council,  however,  was  read 
in  court,  but  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  prisoner's  counsel 
to  speak  on  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  exculpatory 
evidence  was  produced ;  but  the  prisoner  staked  his  last  hope 
upon  the  private  assurance  of  life  that  had  been  given  him.  The 
privy  council  would  have  recommended  him  to  mercy,  al- 
though this  promise  was  an  unauthorised  act  of  the  lordRoUies, 
had  not  the  prisoner  acted  in  the  manner  we  have  detailed, 
and  withdrawn  his  confession,  and  even  denied  that  any  such 
confession  had  ever  been  made.  Lord  Fountainhall  states  that 
'^  Sir  George  Lockhart  and  Mr.  John  Ellis,  advocates  for  the 
pannel,  produced  an  act  of  secret  council,  bearing  that  they 
revoked  the  assurance  of  life  given  him,  because  of  his  disin- 
genuity^"  in  withdrawing  his  confession.  The  trial  here 
closed,  and  the  judges  ordained  the  jury  to  be  enclosed,  and  to 
return  their  verdict  on  the  following  day  at  two  o'clock ;  and 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

'^Edinburgh,  the  said  10th  January,  1678.  The  assize 
gives  in  their  verdict  conform  to  their  written  deliverance, 
whereof  the  tenor  follows.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  libel 
founded  upon  the  4th  Act,  16  par.  Ja.  VI.,  the  chancellor  and 
whole  assize  with  ofie  voice j  find  it  proven,  conform  to  the  lord's 
interlocutor.  As  to  the  invading  of  bishops  and  ministers,  and 
wounding  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  sicklike,  proven  vnth  one  voice. 
As  to  the  third  part  of  the  lord's  interlocutor,  concerning  his 
confession,  first  before  a  committee,  and  thereafter  before  his 
majesty's  high  commissioner  and  council,  the  whole  assize 
with  one  voice  find  it  proven  conform  to  the  lords'  interlocutor. 
As  to  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  interlocntor,  concerning 

^  MS.  DfcUioni,  in  Notet  to  Kirkton'i  Hiitoi7,  p.  386. 
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the  exculpation,  the  whole  assize^  with  one  voice^  find  it  no 
ways  proven ;  and  farther  concerning  excuIpatioDy  when  the 
pannel  was  pressing  it  strongly  upon  my  lord  chancellor,  the 
whole  assize  heard  his  confession  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
&ct  Sic  subscr.    John  Hay,  Chancellor.*' 

^  Apteb  opening  and  reading  of  whilk  verdict,  the  lords  oi 
jttsticiary,  by  the  mouth  of  Adam  Auld,  Dempster  of  Court, 
decerned  and  adjudged  the  said  Mr.  James  Mitchel  to  be  taken 
to  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh,  upon  Friday,  the  18th  day 
of  January  instant,  betwixt  two  and  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  he  be  dead, 
and  all  his  moveable  goods  and  gear  to  be  escheat  and  in- 
broQght  to  his  majesty's  use,  which  was  pronounced  for 
doom  K^ 

The  deep  malice  of  bishop  Burnet  appears  strongly  marked 
in  his  account  of  this  trial,  against  both  the  primate  and  his 
old  patron,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom  he  now  hated  as 
mach  as  he  had  formerly  flattered  and  served.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  Mitchel's  trial,  "  But  now  Sharp  would  have  his  life : 
so  doke  Lauderdale  gave  way  to  it'."  Both  of  these  asser- 
tions are  false  and  base ;  and  he  farther  records  what  he  calls 
''  an  impious  jest**  of  Lauderdale,  but  which  was  only  a  play 
upon  Mitchel's  own  words,  who,  when  asked  what  induced 
him  to  make  so  wicked  an  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the 
archbishop,  replied  that  he  did  it  *^/or  the  qlory  of  the 
LordJ*  For  this  reason,  afterwards,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
hang  him,  the  duke  said,  "  Well,  then,  let  Mitchell  glorify  God 
in  the  Grass-market^."  One  of  Burnet's  critics  says,  "  And 
after  all,  it  appears  from  our  author  [Burnet],  that  there  could 
be  no  absolute  promise  made  him  of  life,  because  the  council 
had  no  such  power ;  and  had  the  books  been  produced,  and  it 
had  appeared  the  council  had  promised  they  would  intercede 
for  his  life  (which  is  all  they  could  contain)  this  would  not  have 
saved  Mitchel,  or  have  i^ewn  they  were  perjured.  And  it 
appears  further  from  our  author  that  Mitchel  retracted  his 
confirasion  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  therefore  the  council  re- 
tracted their  promise  of  interceding  for  him :  neither  would 
Mitchel  make  any  discovery  of  his  accomplices  in  the  re- 

>  MSS.  Narratiye  of  the  Trial,  in  the  Writen  to  the  Signet'i  Library,  Edin- 
Inmli,  the  wliole  of  which  I  was  Uberallj  permitted  to  oopj,  and  which  is  giTen 
at  (bU  length  in  the  Anthor'a  Life  and  Timet  of  Archbiahop  Sharp,  pp.  535-54S. 

'Own  Timet,  u.  129. 

*  Hiitorieal  and  CriticBl  Remarkt  on  Bithop  Burnet's  History  of  hit  Own  Times, 
byBeril  Uiggont,  gent.  1727,  p.  206. 
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bellion^  and  those  promises  were  made  upon  condition  of  his 
making  a  full  discovery.  Yet  Mitchel  had  never  been  exeaUedy 
but  for  the  repeated  threais  the  government  and  minialraa  ot 
state  met  with  from  his  confederates  every  day,  of  being  aeeas- 
rinaied  themselves ;  and  the  execution  was  so/ar  from  being  at 
the  instance  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  thai  he 
moved  in  council  to  have  him  reprieved^  J*  The  editor  of  Bur- 
net's History  says,  in  a  note,  "  In  a  letter,  however,  lately 
published,  Dr.  Hickes  says,  that  Mitchel  was  not  at  first  prose* 
cuted,  because  the  archbishop  toould  not  pursue  him  in  causa 
eanguiniSf  adding  that  the  king's  advocate,  Nesbit»  wonld 
not,  being  a  fanatic  V 

This  infamous  assassin  is  a  fsur  specimen  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  sect,  where  there  is  opp(»tuiiity  and  personal  con- 
rage  to  carry  them  out ;  and  accoidingly  he  is  placed  amongst 
the  most  worthy  of  the  Scots  Worthies,  that  is,  in  the  calendar 
of  presbvteriau  saints.  Through  his  sides  the  most  atiociovs 
charges  nave  been  made  against  archbishop  Sharp,  of  perjury 
and  Uiirst  of  blood ;  yet  not  a  word  of  reprobation  has  ever  been 
uttered  by  the  party  against  Mitchel  himself,  and  other  fana- 
tics, who  were  constantly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  mur- 
der the  primate.  They  even  seem  to  think  he  was  very  ill  used 
in  not  having  been  allowed  to  accomplish  his  villainy.  The 
waitings  of  Wodrow,  his  editor,  and  some  others,  over  the 
*'  martyrdom,^  as  they  call  the  just  execution  of  Mitchel, 
shews  but  too  plainly  that  they  would  have  rejoiced  had  his 
attempt  to  mnraer  the  primate  been  successful.  They  all  in- 
sist that  the  council  ought  to  have  kept  the  private  and  unau- 
ihorised  conditional  promise  made  by  Rothes,  although  the 
assassin  had  absolutely  withdrawn  the  condition,  and  persisted 
in  denying  his  confession.  The  ax:t  of  council  records  the 
promise  thus  made,  but  did  not  cof^rm  it ;  but  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  carried  it  into  effect  had  not  Mitchel  p^- 
sisted  in  the  course  he  did.  The  act  of  council  narrates  that 
he  altogether  refused  to  answer  and  adhere  to  his  confession, 
^*  notwithstanding  he  was  told  by  the  lord  commissi<mers  of 
justiciary  and  his  majesty's  advocate  [Nesbit,  who  was  himself 
apresbyterian],  that  if  he  would  adhere  to  his  said  confes- 
sion he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  said  assurance,  and 
if  otherwise  he  should  loee  the  same.  Therefore  the  lord 
commissioners,  &c.  do  declare  that  they  are  bee^  from  the 
private  promise  made  by  Rothes.     Mitchel's  friends,  who  had 

>  Sdmon'i  Examination  of  Biahop  Bnmet's  HUtory,  ii.  761-62. 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  134,  note. 
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advised  bim  to  this  denial,  even  admitting  Burnetts  accusation 
against  Primrose  to  be  trae,  whicb  is  hardly  credible,  must, 
withoatdoubt,  be  considered  the  only  cause  of  his  executionib j 
adnnng  him  to  deny  a  confession  written  and  signed  by  him- 
rnHif  and  which  does  not  contain  one  word  of  any  promise  of 
remission.  Not  one  presbyterian  author  has  recorded  the  fact 
that  the  archbishop  interceded,  though  without  success,  with 
the  council  to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  grant  him  his  life. 
He  also  assured  the  wretched  man  himself,  when  taken,  that 
he  freebf/orffove  hmy  and  promised  to  iniereede  for  bim  if  he 
would  confess  his  crime,  and  which  promise  he  performed  after 
the  trial  So  much  the  contrary,  that  the  latest  presbyterian  au- 
thority attempts  to  continue  the  prejudice  against  the  primate, 
by  recording  the  following  falsehood,  founded  on  Burnet  :— 
*' Lauderdale  would  have  spared  him,butSharp  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon  his  death,  as  the  only  way  of  securing  his  own  per- 
son  against  similar  attempts,  Lauderdale  yielded  with  a  pro- 
fane jest ;  and  Sharp's  cowardly  and  revengeful  heart  was 
gratified  by  this  act  of  judicial  murder  ^^ 

It  was  deposed  on  oath  that  Mitchel  said  to  several  per- 
sons whilst  he  was  in  prison,  '*  shame  fall  the  miss ;  he  should 
make  the  fire  the  hotter  the  next  time ;"  and  ^^  let  me  but 
shoot  at  him  agam^  and  I  will  be  content  to  be  hanged  tf  I 
maJ*  Although  he  strenuously  denied,  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  confession  at  all, 
yet  he  never  ceased  to  accuse  the  privy  council,  and  the  pri- 
mate, of  breach  of  promise,  after  he  had  entirely  forfeited  any 
pretensions  to  its  fulfilment  The  promise,  however,  was  not 
made  by  the  council,  but  by  lord  Kothes,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  very  judge  who  tried  the  assassin  was  a 
member.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  peijury  in  the  other 
members  of  the  council,  who  were  not  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion, and  swore  truly  enough  that  no  such  promise  was  made 
by  the  council.  Bothes  only,  may  be  said  to  have  equivo- 
cated, and  it  was  in  bad  taste  for  Primrose  to  preside  at  the 
trial.  Bat  whilst  we  are  left  to  decide  betwixt  the  pertina- 
cious aeserium  of  a  convicted  traitor  and  assassin,  and  the 
9olemn  oathe  of  so  many  illustrious  members  of  his  majesty's 
privy  council,  our  ideas  of  the  sacred  character  of  an  oath 
would  lead  us  to  condemn  Rothes's  equivocation,  or  trifling 
with  such  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  which  he  could  neither  be  ignorant  nor  forgetful. 

Sir  Geobge  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  prosecutor,  says, 

1  Hetherington's  Hiftoiy,  p.  148. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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**  As  to  MitchePs  case,  whereas  it  is  said  that  he  was  executed 
after  he  confessed  the  crime  upon  promise  of  life,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  Mitchel,  having  upon  the  High-street 
of  Edinburgh  fired  a  pistol  at  the  archbishop,  with  a  design  to 
murder  him,  he  wounded  the  bishop  of  Orkney  with  a  shot, 
of  which  he  never  recovered;  and   being  thereafter  appre- 
hended, confessed  the  crime :  but  continuing  still  to  glory  in 
it,  and  very  famous  witnesses  having  deponed  that  he  was 
upon  a  new  plot  to  kill  the  same  archbiship,  he  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  his  defences  were,  that  the  earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom 
he  confessed  it,  had  promised  to  secuie  his  life ;  and  that  the 
privy  council  had  afterwards  promised  the  same.     For  proving 
this  the  earl  of  Rothes  and  others,  who  were  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  and  all  the  other  members  of  council 
whom  he  desired  to  be  cited,  were  fidly  examined  upon  all 
his  interrogatories ;  and  the  registers  of  council  were  pro- 
duced ;  but  nothing  of  a  promise  was  made  to  appear  by  ei- 
ther :  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  by  any  man  of  common  sense 
that  they  all  peijured  themselves,  or  that  the  registers  of  the 
council  were  vitiated  to  take  the  life  of  such  an  execrable  vii- 
lain  as  this  fellow  was,  who  died  glorying  in  his  crimes,  and 
recommending  to  others  the  sweetness  of  such   assassina- 
tions i?" 

The  trial  and  execution  of  tliis  true  son  of  the  covenant 
have  occasioned  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  presbyterian 
sympathy,  and  they  attempt  to  conceal  his  crime  under  the 
cloud  of  dust  which  they  have  raised  against  his  majesty^s  minis- 
ters, and  particularly  against  the  primate.   Dr.  Bums,  who  has 
edited  Wodrow's  History,  expresses  his  horror  at  a  mass  of 
depravity  which  he  says  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  other  European  country,  but  he  altogether  overlooks  the 
depravity  of  this  "  Scots  worthy,"  who  was  a  type  of  the  whole 
community,  and  he  shews  his  union  of  sentiments  with  him  by 
calling  him  "  poor  man," — **  poor  Mitchel' !"  This  is,  in  fact, 
to  say  God  speed  to  his  murderous  purpose,  and  it  is  a  plain 
vindication  of  that  article  of  the  covenant  which  binds  its  fol- 
lowers to  extirpate  the  episcopal  order.  But  he  altogether  over- 
looks *^  the  mass  of  depravity  "  displayed  by  this  assassin ;  and 
many  such  masses  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  commu- 
nion during  the  grand  rebellion,  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in 
atrocity  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  dean  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Annand,  and  some  other 

1  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
*  Note  to  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  470. 
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clexfffmeUf  ou  of  compafision  for  bis  spiritual  delusioni  at- 
tempted to  gain  access  to  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  more 
chmtian  state  of  mind ;  but  he  rejected  their  offers,  and  re- 
pioacbed  them  with  being  the  murderers  of  souls>  for  which 
they  had  to  answer*  From  his  obstinate  fanaticism,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  prohibit  him  from  addressing  the  people 
assembled  to  witness  his  execution ;  and  this  having  been  inti- 
mated to  him,  he  prepared  several  copies  of  a  speech  which 
he  intended  to  have  made.    In  this  paper  he  says,— 

"  The  shooting  that  shot  intended  against  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  whereby  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  hurt,  to  which  I 
answered  my  lord  chancellor  in  private^  viz.  that  I  looked 
upon  him  to  be  the  main  instigator  of  all  the  oppression  and 
bloodshed  of  my  brethren  that  followed  thereupon,  and  the 
continual  pursuing  after  my  own :  and,  my  lord  chancellor,  as 
it  was  credibly  reported  to  us  (the  truth  of  which  your  lord- 
ship knows  better  than  we),  that  he  kept  up  his  majesty's  let- 
ter, bhibiting  any  more  blood  to  be  shed  upon  that  account, 
unUl  the  last  ten  were  executed.*' 

Had  the  chancellor  assented  to  the  allegation  as  a  known 
truth,  that  the  archbishop  had  really  kept  up  the  letter,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  Mitchel  would  have  been 
very  careful  to  proclaim  it,  and  Wodrow  no  less  careful  to  hand 
it  down  to  posterity.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he 
stqipreises  the  chancellor's  answer  to  this  plain  appeal ;  and 
as  he  only  records  the  accusation,  it  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  chancellor  contradicted  this  most  atrocious  slander. 

^^  And  I,  being  a  soldier,"  he  continues,  '^  not  having  laid 
down  arms,  but  being  still  upon  my  own  defence,  nor  having 
anj  other  quarrel  nor  aim  at  any  man,  but  according  to  my 
own  apprehension  of  him  ;  and  that  as  I  hope,  in  sincerity, 
without  fixing  eitlier  myself  or  any  one  upon  Uie  Covenant  it- 
self, and  as  it  may  be  understood  by  many  thousands  of  the 
faithful,  besides  the  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  the  same  cove- 
nant, which  was  and  is,  in  that  part,  the  overthrow  of  prelates 
end  prelacy ;  and  I  being  a  declared  enemy  of  him  on  that 
account,  and  he  to  me  in  like  manner,  so  I  never  found  my- 
self obliged,  either  by  the  law  of  God  or  nature,  to  set  a  sen- 
try at  his  door  for  his  safety :  but  as  he  was  always  ready  to 
take  the  advantage  of  me,  as  it  now  appeareth,  so  I  of  him, 
when  opportunity  offered.  Moreover,  we  being  in  no  terms  of 
capitulation,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  by  his  instigation  being 
excluded  from  all  grace  and  favour,  thought  it  my  duty  to  pur- 

^vc  Um  upon  all  occasions Yea,  these  presumptuously 

murthering  prelates  ought  to  be  killed  by  the  avenger   of 
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blood*'  [to  wity  every  private  christian]  ^^when  he  meeteth 
theiD,  by  the  express  law  of  GrOD,  seeing  the  thing  is  mani- 
festly true.  Numb.  xxv.  21 ;  and  not  have  liberty  to  flee  to 
such  cities  of  refuge,  as  the  vain  pretext  of  lawful  authority ; 
but  they  should  be  taken  even  from  the  horns  of  such  altars, 
and  be  put  to  deathJ* — ^^  The  king  himself,  and  all  the  estates 
of  the  land,  and  every  individual  therein,  both  were  and  are 
obliged,  by  the  oath  of  God  upon  them,  to  have,  by  force  of 
arms,  extirpated  perjured  prelates,  and  prelacy  ;  and  in  doing 
thereof,  to  have  defeuded  one  another  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, the  covenants  being  engaged  unto  them,  upon  these 
terms,  viz.  the  extirpation  and  overthrow  of  prelates  and 
prelacy  ^'^ 

In  the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  the  scaffold,  he 
always  spo^e  of  his  execution  as  a  martyrdom,  and  gloried  in 
that  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  and  deeply 
penitent  His  fellow  covenanters  exhorted  him  to  die  with 
courage  in  the  good  cause  of  murder  and  rebellion,  and  to  seal 
the  covenant  with  his  blood :  and  they  sent  threatening  letters 
to  the  primate  to  assure  him  that  notwithstanding  Mitcfael's 
execution,  another  should  complete  his  design.  The  cove- 
nanters formed  the  horrible  purpose  of  revenging  MitcheFs 
execution,  not  only  on  the  primate,  but  on  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  consistent  with  the  obligations 
of  the  covenant.  His  attempt  to  murder  the  primate  was  the 
subject  of  rude  jests  among  the  covenanters,  and  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  their  principles  of  the  present  day  defends  the  con- 
duct of  this  murderer,  and  says,  **  In  the  case  of  Mitchel, 
there  was  absolutely  no  proof  whatever,  except  that  founded 
on  his  supposed  confession ;  and  the  leading  men  of  the  na- 
tion must  perjure  themselves  in  order  to  bring  in  the  poor  man 
guilty.^  Although  the  confession  of  his  guilt  is  called  supposi* 
titiou8,yet  the  conditional  promise  of  life  is  considered  mostpo- 
tential,and  it  is  clung  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  In  short,they 
attempt  to  conceal  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  principles  of  the 
covenant,  of  which  this  wretched  convict  was  a  true  and  faith- 
ful type,  in  the  outpourings  of  their  venom  upon  the  primate 
and  the  lords  of  council  for  their  alleged  perjury. 

Dr.  Hickes  says  five  hundred  dollars  were  contributed  to 
Mitchel,  betwixt  the  period  of  his  condemnation  and  his  exe- 
cution, by  several  persons,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  promise^ 
^'  yet  never  saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread.*'    And  he  adds>  "  within  this  week,  several  ladie 

^  Fanatical  Moderation,  pp.  14—20 
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of  great  quality  kept  a  private  fast  and  a  conventicle  in  this 
town  [Edinburgh] 9  to  seek  God  to  bring  to  nought  the  coun- 
cils of  men  against  his  people ;  and  before  they  parted,  all 
subscribed  a  paper,  wherein  thej  covenanted,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  to  engage  their  lords  to  assist  and  protect  God's 
people  against  the  devices  (as  they  call  all  expedients}  that 

are  taken  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  obedience Last 

Dight  we  received  information  that  Sunday  was  se'nnight,  or 
some  day  last  week,  Welsh  told  a  vast  congregation  of  his  wes- 
tern disciples,  that  they  should  certainly  be  hanged  when 
the  forces  came  among  Uiem ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  better 
to  resist  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  that  thereupon  they  resolved  to  rebel ;  and  in  order 
thereto,  to  rendezvous  this  day  in  the  stewartry  of  Galloway  ^J* 
Hitchel  died  in  the  odour  of  spiritual  pride,  presumption,  and 
fiinalicism,  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand,  justifying  and  gloiy- 
ing  in  his  intended  murder  of  the  primate.  Some  fanatical 
women  had  formed  the  design  of  rescuing  him  between  the 
prison  and  the  gallows;  in  consequence,  the  guards  were 
doubled.  His  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  by  his 
fanatical  friends  and  admirers^. 

The  HIGHLANDERS,  with  the  regular  forces,  had  now  ren- 
dezvoused at  Stirling.  The  Irish  army  were  cantoned  in  Bel- 
fast and  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  division  of  English  troops 
was  quartered  in  Northumberland ;  a  military  movement 
which,  while  it  shewed  great  foresight  and  genius  in  Lauder- 
dale, convinced  the  insurgent  presbyterians  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  their  proposed  **  fighting  of  the  Lord's  battles 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands."  Here  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  ready  to  meet  fix)m  three  points,  against  which  the 
fighting  church  could  not  make  any  head ;  and  although  Mess 
John  Welsh  exercised  his  spiritual  thunders  upon  the  people, 
jet  the  prudence  of  their  leaders  and  their  own  fears  pre- 
vented their  drawing  to  a  head.  It  had  been  determined, 
however,  by  the  ministers  of  the  covenant,  to  celebrate  an 
**  Occasion  *'  at  Glasgow,  and  preparations  had  been  made  for 
that  purpose ;   but  the  duke  ordered  the  regular  forces  to 

>  EIlii's  Origiiial  Letters,  iv.  45-47. 

*  Faoatical  Moderatioo  ;  or  UoparaDeled  VillatDy  Displayed.— Memoirs  of  the 
History  of  Scotland.— Wodrow's  History,  with  Bums'  notes.— MS.  NarratiTO 
of  Mitchd's  Trial,  in  the  Writers  to  the  Signet's  Library  of  Edmbnrgh.— Sir 
Geoige  Mackenzie's  Works.— Guthrie's  General  History,  vol.  z. — Scots  Wor- 
tbiei ;  Life  of  MitcbeL— Naphtali ;  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Chnrch  of  Soot- 
bud  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.- Bnmet's  Own  Times.— Salmon's  Examination 
of  Bnmet.- Letters  from  Dr.  Hickes  to  Dr.  Patrick,  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters 
iOwtritiTe  of  English  History,  toI.  iv. 
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maich  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Glasgow,  leaving  the  clans  at 
Stirling,  which  they  entered  on  Sunday  forenoon,  the  ISth 
January.  This  sudden  moyement  prevented  the  Occasion, 
and  there  was  in  consequence  no  extraordinary  concourse  of 
people  with  the  ^^  sword  of  the  Lord  in  their  hands."*  The 
Highlanders  followed  after  the  regular  troops,  and  the  whole 
were  marched  into  the  disaffected  districts.  Although  those 
noblemen  and  county  gentlemen  who  had  met  at  Ayr,  as 
formerly  noticed,  had  represented  to  government  their  inabi- 
lity to  prevent  the  meeting  of  conventicles,  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  were  secretly  abetting  Welsh,  and  instigating  the 
people  with  the  promise  of  their  protection,  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  for  the  double  purpose  of  driving  L&aderdale  from 
the  ministry  and  of  establishing  presbytery.  When  they  saw 
such  formidable  preparations  made  for  their  suppression,  and 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  such  a  well-planned  combina- 
tion, they  became  alarmed,  and  sent  nine  of  their  number  as  a 
deputation  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  cajole  and  deceive  the 
duke.  They  represented  '^  the  peaceableness  of  their  coun- 
try, and  that  albeit  the  people  were  indeed  addicted  to  conven- 
ticles, and  thought  they  had  principle  and  solid  reason  for  so 
being,  yet  tliis  was  only  in  those  parishes  which  were  denied 
the  benefit  of  the  indulgence ;  and  that  not  only  in  their  shire 
[of  Ayr]  but  likewise  in  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
same  mild  course  which  his  majesty  had  taken  with  his  other 
kingdoms  would  certainly  prove  the  most  infallible  means  to 
put  a  period  to  these  alleged  disorders,  which  even  yet  they 
were  not  without  hope  to  obtain  from  the  benign  disposition 
of  their  prince  and  their  lordships*  intercession ;  that,  finally, 
as  they  were  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  a  disloyal  thought, 
so  they  could  not  discern  the  least  tendency  in  Uie  people  to 
disorder  or  rebellion ;  and  therefore  humbly  they  deprecate 
that  severe  procedure  of  sending  among  them  so  inhuman  and 
barbarous  a  crew^** 

But  the  duke  knew  the  principles  of  the  party  too  well  to 
put  any  confidence  in  their  assertions;  for,  like  the  Jesuits, 
they  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means,  provided  they 
attained  their  ends.  And  it  was  their  maxim,  laid  down  by 
Naphtali,  *^  that  not  only  no  obedience,  but  no  allegiance,  is 
to  be  given  to  any  created  power  on  earth,  but  with  this  re- 
striction, in  defence  of  religion  and  liberty,  according  to  the 
Covenant i*^  and  what  that  religion  means  he  explains  in  ano- 
ther place,  where  he  says,  "  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  is  the 

*  Wodrow*B  History,  ii.  397-8. 
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Mom  covenanted  duty^  in  the  endeayour  whereof  all  the  zeal 
of  the  faithfbl  should  be  concentred.'"  They  made  two  as- 
sertions in  this  short  representation  which  were  not  true;  for 
the  indulged  ministers  itinerated,  and  held  conventicles  in 
places  at  considerable  distances  from  their  own  parishes,  as 
well  as  the  ^  yagrant**  ministers  did ;  and  the  disloyalty  of  the 
heritors  was  conspicnous  in  refusing  to  keep  the  peace  on  their 
own  properties,  and  in  instigating  the  ignorant  fanatics  and 
their  turbulent  ministers  to  rebel,  and  resist  the  king's  authority 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  duke  would  not  admit  the  deputation 
to  an  audience,  nor  hearken  to  the  mediation  of  others,  that  the 
highhnders  might  be  withdrawn,  and  none  but  the  regular 
forces  be  employed  on  this  service.  If  he  had  complied  with 
their  request,  he  must  have  transported  the  Irish,  and  marched 
the  English  troops  into  the  kingdom;  as,  from  the  multitudes 
of  the  covenanters,  and  the  dispersion  and  the  trifling  num- 
bers of  the  king^s  troops,  the  rebels  would  have  easily  over- 
powered them.  They  iioic^  proposed  to  engage  for  the  peace 
of  the  whole  county,  provided  the  duke  would  agree  to  their 
proposal,  which  shows  that  the  wiU  only  had  been  before 
wanting;  but  had  they  engaged  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance, 
which  tiiey  now  confess  that  they  were  perfectly  well  able  to 
accomplish,  they  might  have  prevented  the  infliction  of  the 
Highland  host  The  onlv  terms  the  duke  would  now  grant 
them,  were,  that  they  should  sign  the  bond  formerly  mentioned, 
and  come  under  an  obligation  to  oblige  the  other  heritors  of 
the  county  to  do  the  same.  Upon  this  not  unreasonable  con- 
dition his  grace  consented  to  withdraw  the  highlanders;  but 
to  this  they  declined  to  consent,  and  therefore  the  duke  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  place  that  whole  district  under 
martial  law ;  but  this  was  regulated,  however,  by  a  committee 
of  the  council,  furnished  with  plenary  powers. 

The  judicious  arrangements  made  by  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale prevented  that  rising  of  the  western  Whigs  which  had 
been  contemplated,  and  strongly  urged  by  their  preachers ;  but 
the  heritors  now  set  themselves  obstinately  to  refuse  the  bond 
that  was  demanded  of  them.  In  order  to  procure  the  re- 
moval  of  the  highlanders,  they  voluntarily  offered  to  do  that 
which  they  formerly  refused  to  do,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  unable  to  perform  it ;  but  they  refused  to  take  that 
bond,  and  the  highlanders  were  therefore  marched  into  the 
disaffected  districts,  and  cantoned  throughout  them,  parties 
being  quartered  on  the  lands  of  those  who  refused  it.  Many, 
however,  now  took  it,  and  of  course  they  were  relieved  from  the 
qnartering  of  soldiers.    The  committee  assembled  the  sheriffs. 
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whose  office  was  hereditary,  and  gave  them  instructions  to 
disarm  the  disaffected  noblemen  and  heritors  in  their  several 
counties,  and  to  pull  down  the  meeting-houses  that  the  iline- 
rant  ministers  had  erected.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
council  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  signing  of  the 
bond,  in  which  it  is  declared — *^  Forasmuch  as  we  have,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion  as  it  is  now  esta- 
blished by  the  laws,  taken  care  that  all  unlawful  meetings  upon 
pretence  of  religion  may  be  restrained,  by  which  many  of 
the  commons  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom  have  been  for  seve- 
ral years  withdrawn  from  their  parish  churches,  and  been 
thereby  deprived  of  the  appointed  means  for  their  establish- 
ment in  the  true  fearof  God,and  the  duty  they  owe  to  us  and  to 
our  government,  and  have  been  seduced  to  keep  sedituna  field 
conventicles  in  a  tumultuous  way,  and  other  disorderly  meet- 
ings, where  they  may  and  do  actually  hear  declared  traitors, 
iutercommuned  and  vagrant  preachers,  and  any  who,  without 
license  or  authority,  do  impiously  assume  the  holy  orders  of 
the  church,  and  make  it  their  business  to  diffuse  among  the 
unwary  and  credulous  multitude,  seditious  and  false  doctrines 
and  pernicious  principles,  which  are  destructive  to  all  order 
and  constitution  of  societies,  by  which  those  who  fi^qnent 
those  meetings  are  observed  to  be  corrupted  and  poisoned  with 
an  open  and  obstinate  contempt  ofaU  authority^  civil  or  eccle- 
siastic, and  to  be  led  into  most  irregular  practices,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  all  order  and  government,  and  are  not  to  be 
allowed  in  any  protestant  or  christian  church."  Then  it  pro- 
ceeds to  enforce  the  subscription  of  a  bond  similar  to  that 
which  was  given  by  the  county  of  Fife  already  mentioned. 

This  bond  was  generally  refused,  and  therefore  the  privy 
council  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  public 
peace  by  demanding  what  was  termed  in  law  Lau>-borrowSf 
which  were  similar  to  the  process  of  one  man  binding  another 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  him.  An  act  of  councU  was  ac- 
cordingly made  on  the  14th  of  February, which  commenced  with 
the  truism,  '^  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  disorders  of  this  na- 
tion are  occasioned  by  a  seditions  and  schismatic  humour  in 
some  western  and  other  shires,  which  upon  all  occasions  in- 
flames them  into  great  irregularities,  and  remembering  how, 
albeit  it  might  have  been  expected  after  his  majesty's  happy 
restoration,  that  the  iresh  remembrance  of  these  insolencies 
which  we  suffered  under  a  tyrannic  usurpation  (drawn  upon 
us  by  the  same  seditious  princ^les  which  begin  now  to  revive 
in  those  places),  would  have  inclined  all  his  majesty's  good 
subjects  to  live  with  great  satisfaction  quietly  under  his  happy 
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goTmiment,  and  to  believe  that  the  laws  made  by  his  majesty 
and  their  own  representatives  were  both  the  true  healing  re- 
medies of  these  by-gone  distempers  and  the  safest  means  for 
preventing  the  like  for  the  future ;  yet  many  in  those  shires 
didyby  a  most  remarkable  principle  of  disloyaltyi  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  native  prince  in  anno  1666,  when  he  was 
engs^d  in  a  foreign  war;  and  though  after  beating  of  their 
Ibices  his  majesty  had  extended  his  indemnity  even  to  these 
rebels,  and  had  so  far  gratified  those  shires  as  to  grant  them  an 
indulgence,  yet  they  continued  still  to  disturb  the  peace,  and 
to  spread  their  infection  over  the  neighbouring  shires,  by  as* 
sembling  themselves  in  field  eofwenticles,  these  rendesffvouses 
of  r^eUion^  resetting,  maintaining,  and  hearing  intercom- 
muned  preachers  and  declared  traitors,  who  infused  in  them 
openly  and  boldly  rebellious  and  treacherous  principles,  by 
invading  the  persons,  usurping  the  pulpits  of  the  orthodox 
^^i^^nSJi  threatening,  afironting,  and  injuring  both  them  and 
such  as  adhered  to  them,  and  by  disobeying  and  deforcing  with 
armed  men  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  even  wounding  and  kill- 
ing such  as  offered,  in  his  majesty*s  name,  to  put  his  laws  in 
execution;  and  to  let  the  world  see  that  they  were  fixedly  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  these  principles  in  spite  of  authority,  and 
that  they  had  settled  themselves  in  a  permanent  form  of  go- 
rerament  (as  they  imagined),  they  did  hold  sessions,  presby- 
teries, and  assemblies,  established  correspondences,  and  for 
perpetuating  the  schism  ordained  and  granted  missions  to 
preachers,  built  meeting  places,  and  taxed  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects for  their  maintenance:  and  that  they  might  cut  off  their 
proselytes  from  all  dependence  upon  their  native  prince,  against 
whose  person  and  government  they  railed  upon  all  occasions, 
they  at  last  arrived  at  so  great  a  height  of  rebellion  as  to  per- 
sQsde  the  people  that  it  was  unlawful  to  take  the  oath  of  idle- 

gisDoe And  all  the  courses  which  have  been  tried 

proTmg  ineffectual,  his  majesty  hath  just  reason  to  suspect  the 
designs  of  such  as  have  or  shall  refuse  or  delay  to  take  the 
said  bond,  as  tending  to  overthrow  his  majesty's  authority,  to 
mbrert  the  established  order  of  the  church,  and  to  disquiet 
the  peace  of  his  mqesty's  good  subjects :  and  since  every  pri- 
vate subject  may  force  such  from  whom  they  fear  any  harm  to 
aecure  them  by  law-borrows,  and  that  it  hath  been  the  uncon- 
trorerted  and  legal  practice  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  to 
oblige  such,  whose  peaceableness  they  justly  suspected,  to  se- 
cure the  peace  for  themselves,  their  wives,  bairns,  men,  tenants, 
and  servants,  which  are  the  very  words  of  all  such  bonds,  and 
that  under  such  penalties  as  they  find  suitable  to  their  con- 

VOL,  III.  o 
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(empty  guilt,  or  occasion  upon  which  such  sureties  are  soagbt, 
and  suitable  to  the  qualities  of  such  from  whom  caution  is 
craved :   therefore  tlie  lords,  &c.  considering  that  his  majesty 
hath  declared  his  just  suspicion  of  those  who  refuse  or  delay 
to  take  the  said  bond  in  the  terms  aforesaid:  and  the  said 
lords  being,  from  the  whole  series  aforesaid,  justly  suspicious 
of  the  practices  and  principles  of  such  as  refuse  the  same,  do 
ordain,  that  all  such  persons  a$  r^fuMt  the  said  bond  shall  be 
obliged  to  enact  themselves  in  the  books  of  secret  council, 
that  they,  their  wives,  bairns,  men,  tenants,  and  servants,  shall 
keep  his  majesty's  peace,  and  particularly  that  they  shall  not 
go  to  field  conventicles,  nor  harbour  nor  commune  with  rebels, 
or  pexsons  intercommuned;  and  that  they  shall  keep  the  per- 
sons, families,  and  goods  of  their  regular  ministers  harmless, 
and  that  under  the  double  of  every  man's  yearly  rent  (if  he 
have  any),  and  of  such  other  penalties  as  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient by  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  or  their 
committee,  if  they  have  no  valued  rent,  ordaining  letters  to  be 
direct  for  charging  all  such  persons  as  refuse  to  take  the  said 
bond,  to  enact  themselves  in  the  books  of  privy  council  to  the 
effect  foresaid,  and  that  within  six  days  after  the  charge,  under 
the  pain  of  rebellion,  and  putting  to  the  horn ;  with  certifi- 
cation to  them,  that  if  they  fail,  the  said  space  being  come  and 
by-past,  that  they  shall  be  denounced  rebels,  and  put  to  the 
horu,  for  their  contempt  and  disobedience." 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  lamentable  state  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenant  had  reduced  society  in  the  south-western 
division  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  had  such  a  patriarchal 
power  as  could  have  put  down  all  the  conventicles,  and  con- 
fined the  disaffected  preachers  to  their  own  localities,  secretly 
instigated  the  ministers  of  the  Covenant  in  their  lawless  and 
disorderly  conduct  This  method  of  embarrassing  the  govern- 
ment, by  pretending  inability  to  stem  the  popular  movements, 
made  the  Covenanters  more  bold  and  impudent  than  thej 
would  otherwise  have  been.  These  very  men,  who  now  secretly 
abetted  the  Covenanters,  were  those  who  had  formerly  taken 
the  same  course  with  the  fanatics  in  1667,when  they  themselves 
were  privy  councillors'.  And  Wodrow  himself  asserts,  that 
'^  there  is  no  question  the  heritors  could  have^  put  down  those 
conventicles,  '^  if  they  had  had  freedom  to  do  it,  and  had  not 
been  convinced  other  methods  would  be  more  for  the  king's 
interest^."    It  was  not  therefore  the  Qrranny,  or  oppression, 

'  True  Narrative  of  the  Prooeedingfl  of  the  Conndl  in  the  Year  1678. 
s  Hiatory,  ii.  440. 
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or  peiaecution  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  that  brought  on 
these  hardships  on  the  disaffected  counties;  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  heritors,  and  the  rebellious  principles  of  the  Covenant 
and  its  ministers.  And  one  of  their  most  esteemed  authors 
saji^  ^  to  engage  in  bonds  to  liTe  peaceaUy,  is  to  engage  in 
bcmds  of  ndquity:  tiiey  are  covenants  of  peace  with  Ood*s 
enemies,  whom  we' should  count  our  enemies,  and  hate  them 
because  they  hate  Him.  It  is  more  suitable  to  answer,  as  Jehu 
did  to  Joram»  ^  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy 
mother  Jezebel,  and  her  witchcrafts,  are  so  many  7*  than  to  en- 
gage to  be  at  peace  with  those  who  are  canying  on  Babylon's 
interest — the  mother  of  harlots  and  witchcrafts  K^  But  amidst 
all  die  turbulence  and  fanaticism  of  the  presbyterians,  the  epis- 
copal clergy  wereexposed  to  the  most  horrible  persecution, and 
which  they  bore  with  uncomplaining  and  exemplary  patience. 
The  presbyterians  ^*  hearing  that  his  majesty  was  like  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  new  foreign  war^  they  again  assembled  in  mighty 
numbers  in  October  and  November,  1677,  and  did  violetUly 
moade  ihepulpiis  and  persons  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  so 
threaten  all  with  sudden  and  great  revolutions,  and  resisted  so 
frequently  and  insolently  such  as  came  to  them  in  his  majesty's 
name,  killing  some  and  wounding  many,  that  the  privy  council 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  sheriffs  of  those  shires  to 
leqniie  an  account  of  their  diligence  in  repressing  such  disor- 
ders^.**  The  highlanders  that  occupied  the  disaffected  coun- 
ties paid  as  little  reverence  to  friends  as  to  foes,  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  with  their  parishioners  suffered  from  Uieir  rude  and  un- 
civilized conduct  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  presbyterians, 
on  whom  they  were  sent  as  a  punishment  The  lawless  con- 
dnct  of  the  clans  had  a  contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  de- 
fiued;  they  irritated  and  still  farther  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
disaffected,  and  therefore  the  committee  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Ayr  received  an  order  from  the  privy  council,  about  the  24th 
of  February,  to  make  the  clans  evacuate  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, and  return  to  their  own  country.  Five  hundred  of  the 
hi^ilanders  remained  after  their  countrymen's  retreat;  but 
tibey  were  dismissed  at  the  end  of  April. 

Thb  sufferings  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had,  however, 
leached  a  point  when  it  became  necessary  to  represent  their 
unprotected  state  to  the  government.  Wodrow  and  Burnet, 
ever  ready  to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  the  bishops 
and  clerg^,  accused  them  of  having  been  the  prompters  and 

>  Hind  Let  Loom,  p.  &16. 

^  Trns  Namtive»  6ui.,  cited  by  Wodrowi  ii.  pp.  443-446. 
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instigators  of  the  council  to  bring  the  late  militarjr  array  into 
the  disaffected  districts ;  and  now  they  allege  that  it  was  owiog 
to  a  written  representation  from  the  clergy,  that  the  regular 
forces  and  the  militia  were  not  remoyed  when  the  highlandeis 
evacuated  theiir  county.  Wodrow  has  it  from  '^  a  person  of 
very  good  intelligence,*^  that  this  business  of  the  ^^  garrisons 
had  its  rise  ftt>m  a  letter  from  the  regular  clergy  in  the  west  to 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  wherein  they  signify  that  they 
may  come  away  from  their  charges  as  soon  as  the  host  comes 
eastward,  if  garrisons  be  not  settled^.''  He  acknowli&dges, 
however,  that  he  had  never  seen  this  letter  among  the  public 
records;  but  it  may  be  easily  gleaned  from  this  brief  sentence 
how  precariously  the  clergy  held  their  lives  and  property.  Their 
state  was  very  similar  to  the  popish  system  of  parson-shooting 
in  Ireland  of  the  present  day.  Had  they  been  left  unprotected 
by  the  military,  the  pulpits  would  have  been  speedily  emptied, 
to  make  room  for  more  indulged  ministers.  The  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  wrote  to  the  different  presbyteries  in  his  diocese, 
desiring  them  to  furnish  him  with  reports  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  their  several  districts;  and  the  following  is  the  return  made 
to  his  grace  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr: — 

^^  May  it  please  your  grace, — If  we  had  received  your 
grace's  answer  to  our  last  letter,  [probably  this  is  the  letter  to 
which  Wodrow  refers,  but  which  has  not  been  preserved,]  we 
possibly  could  have  given  your  grace  a  better  information  of 
affairs  than  now  we  can;  but,  my  lord,  we  thought  it  oiur  duty 
to  transmit  to  your  grace  our  humble  opinion  of  several  occur* 
rences.  1st.  The  great  and  leading  men  in  this  county  are 
all  gone  into  Edinburgh,  and  expect  to  be  sheltered  there; 
tlierefore  it  is  fit  they  be  severely  dealt  with,  sought  after,  and 
forced  to  obedience;  otherwise  the  commonalty,  who  abto- 
hUely  depend  upon  themj  will  never  be  brought  to  conformity. 
— 2d.  The  indulged  ministers  must  be  stinted  of  their  liberty, 
and  some  new  tie  laid  upon  them,  or  be  absolutely  removed; 
for  let  the  people  say  what  they  will,  mosi  of  ikeae  disorders 
^hw/rom  them.^Sd,  That  the  leading  men  of  this  county, 
now  at  Edinburgh,  be  not  protected  by  the  council,  but  taken 
and  sent  hither;  for  the  committee  think  their  credit  highly 
concerned  in  it:  if,  after  they  have  been  at  the  pains  of  pro- 
secuting them  this  length,  the  council  do  protect  them,  it  will 
be  a  great  discouragement  to  them  in  their  procedure  for  the 
future. — 4th.  The  garrisons  appointed  here  are  but  three,  and 

'  Wodrow'u  History,  ii.  412. 
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are  too  weakly  manned,  and  they  are  too  far  from  the  heart  of 
the  ahirBy  and  it  will  be  fit  two  hundred  men  be  left  in  garrison 
at  Ayr.  This  is  the  humble  opinion  of  your  grace^s  most 
humble  and  obedient  sons  in  the  Lord." 

This  Befo&t  shews  the  distressed  state  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  apprehensions  they  felt  of  greater  calamities  falling  upon 
them,  from  the  state  of  exasperation  which  the  late  excesses 
ot  the  highlanders  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  presby- 
terians.  About  this  time  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
weot  up  to  London  to  show  the  king  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
his  pronnce ;  and  he  carried  up  an  address  from  his  diocesan 
synod  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty*  The  clergy  in  tliis  ad- 
dress speak  of  a  memorial  to  be  presented  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing address;  buti  have  notbeenable  todiscoyerit,andWod- 
row  has  not  inserted  it  in  his  History.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  from  it  the  best  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  episcopal  clergy  might  hare  been  expected,  as  well 
as  of  the  conduct  of  the  indulged  and  itinerant  ministers  of  the 
covenant  and  their  followers.  Even  that  mendacious  author, 
who  was  in  heart,  though  not  in  habit,  a  presbyterian,  says 
that  e?en  their  abettors  *^  confessed  there  were  mauy  conven- 
ticles held  among  them  in  a  most  scandalous  manner 

these  conventicling  people  were  become  very  giddy  Aud  Jurious ; 
and  some  hot  and  hair-brained  young  preachers  had  the  chief 
following  among  them,  who  ii^used  wild  principles  in  them, 
which  were  disowned  by  the  chief  men  of  the  party  ^^ 

^Mat  it  please  Y0I7B  SACRED  MAJESTY,— The  danger  this 
church  is  exposed  unto  in  the  present  circumstances,  which  are 
such  as  threaten  the  dissolution  thereof,  hath  necessitated  us, 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  to  desire  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  humbly  to  address  your  royal  presence,  and  to  offer 
onto  your  princely  consideration  how  inconsistent  the  yiolent 
and  irregular  courses  of  those  whoren/  the  church  {and  perse- 
cute  iM,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  of  our  absolute  and  entire 
dependence  on  your  majesty^s  authority),  and  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  your  majesty^s  crown  and  government,  as  well 
as  with  the  safety  of  your  people,  and  the  reverence  unto  reli- 
gion; for  no  other  end,  but  that  your  majesty's  authority  may 
be  vindicated  and  rescued  from  the  persecution  of  the  open 
disturbers  of  the  church  and  their  abettors,  who,  for  their  own 
ends,  endeavour  to  constrain  the  people,  and  to  debauch  them 
^9^»ally  from  their  loyalty  as  their  religionj  as  your  majesty 

'  Own  Times  u.  135. 
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will  more  fully  perceive,  by  a  memorial  to  be  offered  to  your 
mdesly  at  your  conveniency,  herewith  sent  ^'' 

To  AVOID  entering  into  the  bond  or  to  sign  the  law-boirows, 
llie  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
disobeyed  the  proclamation  against  leaving  the  kingdom,  and 
went  to  London,  to  represent  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  drive  the  doke  of 
Lauderdale  from  his  majesty's  councils.     The  king  refused  to 
see  them,  because  they  had  left  the  kingdom  in  contempt  of 
the  prohibition ;  but  he  admitted  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Perth, 
that  had  seceded  from  Lauderdale,  who  represented  to  the  king 
that  the  prohibition  to  their  leaving  Scotland  was  one  of  their 
chief  gnevances.     Such  proclamations,  they  said,  were  an- 
ciently both  legal  and  political  when  the  king  resided  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  now  that  he  altogether  resided  in  another  realm, 
it  must  be  held  illegal  and  oppressive  to  debar  his  hereditary 
counsellors  from  access  to  him  either  to  offer  advice  or  to  tender 
complaints.   The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends  were  heard 
before  the  cabinet  council,  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was 
powerfully  defended  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earl  of 
Danby,  one  of  his  majesty's  most  faithful  ministers, ;  but  the 
opposition  lords  took  nothing  by  their  journey,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground^. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  council  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
king  containing  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  dis- 
affected districts.     And  to  counteract  the  representation  of  the 
Hamilton  party,  the  council  sent  up  the  earl  of  Moray,  whom 
Dr.  Hickes  pronounces  ^^  a  good  churchman,"  and  the  lord 
CoUington,  to  give  that  information  orally  which  could  not  be 
so  easily  conveyed  by  letter.    The  former  nobleman  had  been 
constantly  present  in  the  western  committee,  and  the  latter  in 
all  the  meetings  and  committees  of  the  council  in  the  capita]^ 
and  were  therefore  competent  to  give  full  information.    On 
the  26th  of  March,  the  king  wrote  to  his  privy  council  ap- 
proving of  all  their  proceedings  in  the  late  attempted  rebellion, 
and  thanking  them  ^*  verv  heartily  for  their  carefrd  prosecu- 
tion" and  suppression  of  field  conventicles,  *^  which  we,  as  well 
as  our  laws,  Uiink  the  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  and  the  re- 
fusing [of  the  heritors]  to  suppress  them  did  justly  oblige  you 
to  look  upon  these  shires  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  .  •  .   We 
approve,  likewise,  of  that  Bond  presented  to  our  subjects,  in 
which,  afler  serious  perusal,  we  see  no  cause  of  discontent  to 
any  who  resolve  to  live  peaceably,  aud  for  subscribing  whereof 

'  Wodrow'B  History,  ii.  412.  =  Burnct'a  Own  Tunes,  ii.  139-41. 
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we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  oiir  judicatories ;  and  since  all 
onr  judges,  and  learned  lawyers  of  that  kingdonii  have  sub- 
scribed the  same,  we  must;  and  our  people  should  see,  that 
sQch  as  call  it  illegal,  do  so  merely  firom  the  principles  of  fac- 
tion and  humour.  .  •  .    And  for  encouragement  of  all  such 
as  senre  us,  we  declare  that  this  our  approbation  shall  have  the 
force  of  an  ample  and  absolute  indemnity  and  letter  of  thanks, 
to  an  any  ways  concerned  in  that  expedition,  either  in  coun- 
cil, committee,  or  execution,  we  having  very  good  reason  to 
connder  the  same  as  our  special  and  necessary  service.**   After 
some  correspondence  betwixt  the  earl  of  Cassillis  and  the 
privy  council,  which  was  submitted  to  the  king,  he  directed  his 
ooimcil  to  relieve  the  western  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  law- 
borrows,  and  they  were  accordingly  withdrawn  in  the  month 
of  Hay,  and  were  never  again  inflicted  on  the  subjects.    **  In 
all  these  transactions,''  says  Hume,  *^  and  in  most  others  which 
passed  during  the  present  reign,  we  still  find  the  moderating 
hand  of  the  king  interposed  to  protect  the  Scots  from  the  op- 
pressions which  their  own  countrymen,  employed  in  the  minis* 
try,  were  desirous  of  exercising  over  them*." 

The  mabquis  op  Athol  and  the  earl  of  Perth,  from  having 
been  churchmen  and  regular  supporters  of  Lauderdale's  go- 
vernment, now  turned  open  patrons  of  the  conventicles,  and 
which  had  most  likely  been  occasioned  by  their  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  from  their  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  overturn  the  duke's  government.  They  had  also 
entered  into  those  secret  cabals  which  were  common  in  the 
piesbyterian  districts,  and  under  their  auspices  conventicles 
began  to  appear  in  the  county  of  Perth,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  letter  from  the  lord  bishop  of  Galloway  to  the  lord 
register : — 

"My  Lord, — Since  my  return  fit>m  tiie  north,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  the  great  and  insolent  field  conventicles  in 
Perthshire,  it  being  as  much  influenced  by  the  marquis  of 
Atfaol's  example,  as  directed  by  his  authority.  There  is,  be- 
sides many  others,  a  constant  field  conventicle  now  setticd  in 
tbe  confines  of  some  parishes  in  Methven,  Cask,  Tippennuir, 
and  another,  where  it  is  marvelled,  that  many  observe  several 
shoals  of  highlanders  in  their  trews,  and  many  bare-legged, 
flocking  tfai&er  to  propagate  the  mischief  of  the  ^  good  old 
Cause.'  It  is  to  good  men  no  small  discouragement,  that  a 
shire  under  the  influence  and  conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Athol 

^  Hiftory  of  Bogland,  vu.  440.    Edit.  1789. 
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and  the  earl  of  Perth,  who  say  they  are  true  soos  of  the  church, 
should  (being  formerly  orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws)  be- 
come so  turbulent  and  schismatical ;  especially  since  the  mar- 
quis is  sheriff-principal,  and  that  one  altogether  devoted  to  his 
lordship  is  sheriff-depute  of  that  shire,  in  whose  hands  is 
placed  the  power  to  punish  and  suppress  these  disorders.    T 
write  this,  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  shire  by  a  most 
serious,  godly,  and  hnowing  minister,  that  my  lord  M.  may 
know  it^  and  the  rather  that  it  comes  from  such  a  minister  as 
is  a  great  honour  to  his  noble  family.     Many  questions  are 
hereupon  proposed,  which  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  (as  I  gladly 
would),  which  insinuate  all  the  blame  of  these  disorders  and 
disturbances  to  be  upon  the  marquis  and  the  earl  aforesaid, 
but  especially  upon  the  former,  such  as — 1st.  How  comes  this 
change  on  a  sudden,  that  the  most  orderly  and  obedient  shire 
should  become  so  irregular  and  turbulent  ?     2.  Whence  is  it 
that  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  earl  of  Perth,  so  long  as  they 
kept  friendship  with  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  consequently 
clave  to  their  duty  to  the  king,  that  shire,  under  their  power 
and  influence,  continued  in  order  and  obedience;  and  now  since 
they  parted  f^om  his  grace,  that  it  has  fallen  into  these  disor- 
ders, which  are  so  destructive  to  monarchy  as  well  as  to  reli- 
gion and  the  church  ?     3.  Whether  there  be  not  a  deeper 
design  in  corrupting  Perthshire  than  many  are  aware  of,  that 
shire  being  the  key  to  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  mutinies 
and  disorders  into  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  which  is  yet 
almost  untaintedy  yea,  and  unacquainted  with  these  ill  humours 
and  disorders  that  infect  and  threaten  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom ?    4.  Whether  this  discontented  paily  have  not  so  far  pre- 
vailed upon  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  the  earl  of  Perth,  as  to 
engage  dieir  lordships  to  give  way  to  these  outbreakings  and 
insolencies,  to  suffer  the  other  half  of  the  kingdom  (which  is 
yet  entire)  almost  to  be  embroiled  and  debauched  ?  thereby 
their  lordships  may  in  the  issue  be  as  much  endangered  as  the 
king  and  kingdom.     5.  Whether  all  those  pretences  can  in  any 
tolerable  sense  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  these  noble 
persons,  who  profess  not  only  a  kindness  to  our  poor  desolate 
church,  to  repair  the  ruins  thereof,  but  a  zeal  for  the  famous 
and  well  composed  church  of  England ;  or  if  these  professions 
be  not  industriously  made,  the  more  effectually,  under  trust,  to 
ruin  the  interest  of  the  protestant  religion  in  both  churches. 
For  my  part  I  am  not  able  to  answer  these  shrewd  questions, 
when  put  to  it.     My  good  lord,  I  freely  allow  your  lordship  to 
show  my  lord  marquis  this  letter,  and  show  him  I  have  so  much 
zeal  for  the  king's  service,  the  interest  of  religion  and  the 
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churchy  and  so  much  honour  for  his  lordship,  that  I  could  not 
conceal  this  from  him,  nor  from  your  lordship,  who,  I  know, 
wishes  both  his  person  and  family  both  honour  and  happiness, 
he  keeping  his  duty  to  his  prince,  and  his  prince's  faithful 
ministers :  yea,  the  rather  I  do  it  now,  that  by  the  same  honest 
minister  I  learn,  that  the  fanatic  people  openly  say  in  that 
shire,  that  they  expect  connivance  from  the  marquis  of  Athol 
and  the  earl  of  Perth ;  and  that  Mr.  Henry  Murray,  when 
charged  with  neglect  in  not  punishing  these  disorders,  invi- 
diously blamed  the  privy  council,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  denied 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  sheriff-principal  or  deputes 
for  suppressing  of  these  mad  disorders.  I  beg  pardon  for  this 
long  letter,  which  my  zeal  for  the  church  hath  drawn  from  me, 
to  which  I  add  nothing,  but  that  I  am,  my  lord,  yours,  &c., 

"John  Gallovidiensis.** 
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presbyterians  derive  theirs.— Obligations  of  the  covenant. — Bishop  Boniet.— 
Dnke  of  Lauderdale.— The  Highland  host. 

1678. — Sib  John  Cunningham  and  sir  George  Lockhart 
went  up  to  London,  to  assist  the  opposition  lords  who  were 
already  there,  and  the  king  was  persuaded  to  write  to  the 
Scottish  privy  council  on  the  19th  of  April,  stating  that  his 
majesty  ^^  had  considered  some  representations  made  by  some 
of  his  subjects  anent  the  late  methods  with  the  west  country, 
with  the  answers  made  thereunto,  and  replies,  which  so  forti- 
fied the  representations,  that  he  resolved  to  hear  and  consider 
things  fully ;"  and  in  the  meantime  he  commanded  the  coun- 
cil to  suspend  the  bond  and  law-borrows  till  his  majesty *s 
further  pleasure ;  and  also  directed  all  the  forces  except  the 
guards  to  be  disbanded.  Thus,  by  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  opposition,  all  the  benefit  that  had  accrued  fi'om  the  late 
vigorous  measures  was  overturned  at  once ;  and  the  covenan- 
ters being  left  without  any  efficient  military  check,  imme- 
diately renewed  their  turbulence,  and  the  field  conventicles 
became  as  common  and  numerous  as  before.  The  council 
now  became  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  des- 
patched sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  lord  advocate,  to  London, 
with  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Moray  and  lord  Collington,  to  ex- 
cite them  to  greater  diligence  in  counterworking  the  insidious 
advice  of  Hamilton  and  his  party.  They  said :  ^*  You  knon' 
how  much  all  were  inclined  to  give  the  council  ready  obedi- 
ence till  these  noblemen  interested  themselves  in  this  fanatical 
quarrel ;  how  ready  all  were  to  concur  in  assisting  his  majesty 
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both  with  their  own  tenants  and  with  the  militia ;  andywhich  is 
veij  remarkable,  how  ready  the  gentry  and  heritors  in  every 
shire  were  to  rise^twixt  sixty  and  uxteen ;  which,  in  showing 
how  all  ways  were  taken  and  owned  for  assisting  the  royal  au- 
thority, did  strike  a  jost  (error  in  all  those  who  were  refractory. 
Whereas  now  the  number  and  humorousness  of  those  who 
are  gone  up,  has  done  all  they  could  to  shake  loose  all  the 
foundations  of  authority  here,  to  such  a  height  as  will  soou 
grow  above  correction  if  it  be  not  speedily,  vigorously,  and 
openly  adverted  to  by  his  nuyesty/'  The  underhand  encou- 
ragement which  these  opposition  lords  gave  the  ministers  and 
the  ianatics  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  that  spirit  of  revolt  and  subordination  which  Mess 
John  Welsh  and  others  of  his  fraternity  taught  in  their  ser- 
mcms.  The  disbanding  the  army  was  the  worst  expedient,  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  could  have  been  devised ; 
and  it  led  to  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

No  SOONER  had  the  regular  forces  been  disbanded  than  the 
conveDticles  began  to  meet  as  formerly.  On  the  14th  May, 
one,  very  numerously  attended,  was  held  in  the  parish  of 
Catbcart  and  county  of  Renfrew,  only  a  few  miles  from  Olas- 
gow :  a  party  of  the  horse-guards  were  sent  to  disperse  them : 
a  good  many  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  captured,  but 
the  ministers  made  their  escape.  The  bond  was  tendered  to 
the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  took  it,  and  were  immediately  set 
at  liberty ;  but  those  who  refused  to  sign  it  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh for  trial.  Those  who  refused  to  inform  the  council  of  the 
ministers*  names,  or  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  who  were 
present,  and  likewise  for  revising  the  bond,  were  banished 
to  Vi^nia.  When  thev  with  some  others  arrived  at  Graves- 
end,  £ey  were  removed  from  the  vessel  that  brought  them 
Drorn  Leith  into  another  vessel  \  but  the  commander  was  bribed 
bj  the  dissenten  in  London,  and  encouraged  by  lord  Shaftes- 
baiy,  ^  who  was  always  friendly  to  the  presbyterians,^  and 
they  were  all  put  ashore  at  Gravesend,  and  allowed  to  escape 
without  any  bond  or  imposition  whatever  ^^  The  country 
[people]  were  very  kind  to  them,  when  they  knew  the  cause 
of  their  sufierings,  and  they  generally  got  home  safe,  after 
they  had  been  absent  from  their  homes  about  nine  months^." 

Another  and  more  formidable  conventicle  assembled  in 
East  Lothian,  opposite  to  the  state  prison  of  the  Bass ;  the 

>  Scoto  Worthies ;  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  p.  412. 
3  Wodrow's  History,  it.  475-76. 
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lieatenant-governor  of  which  sent  an  ensign  and  the  insignifi- 
cant force  of  forty  foot  soldiers  to  disperse  them.  Infantry 
can  never  act  well  against  mobs;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
send  a  small  force  against  a  multitude^  as  they  are  tempted  to 
make  resistancoi  and  occasion  bloodshed,  whereas  an  over- 
whelming force  renders  resistance  impracticable,  and  di»e- 
fore  is  really  the  most  merciful  procedure,  by  preventing 
bloodshed.  In  the  present  case  the  people  came  armed  to  the 
meeting,  and  seeing  such  a  paltiy  force,  they  attacked  the  sol- 
diers, and  one  of  them,  John  Hogg,  was  killed  by  a  shot,  and 
the  others  were  wounded  by  swords  and  halberts,  and  the 
whole  party  were  disarmed.  For  this  murder,  and  the  assault 
upon  his  majesty's  troops,  one  James  Learmont  was  tried  and 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  and  Wm.  Temple, 
another  person  who  was  very  active  on  this  occasion,  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  ^  On  the  scaffold,  Learmont 
compared  himself,  and  the  other  sufferers  in  the  same  caose, 
to  the  souls  of  those  saints  whom  St  John  saw  under  the  altar, 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  their  testimony*; 
and  in  their  words  he  asked,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
righteous  Lord  would  avenge  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters. 
And  he  said,  ''  I  declare  my  blood  lieth  at  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrew's  door,  to  stand  against  him;  for  since  I  received  this 
sentence  of  death  it  hath  frequently  been  brought  to  my  ears 
that  he  pressed  the  king's  advocate  to  take  my  life,  although 
he  needed  not  for  want  of  malice'." 

Whilst  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  placed  in  an  attitude 
of  defence  by  the  advice  given  to  the  king  by  the  opposition, 
and  by  their  means  some  of  his  plans  for  the  pacification  of 
the  kingdom  were  counteracted,  he  had  the  address  to  gain  the 
king's  consent  for  the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  the  estates 
in  June.  The  king,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  privy  council  on 
the  7th  of  May,  authorising  them  to  issue  out  writs  for  a  con- 
vention;  and  be  says,  ^^  finding,  by  good  information,  that  the 
fanatics  there,  expecting  encouragement  from  such  as  oppose 
you,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  present  juncture  of  affairs 
here  [the  popish  plot], have  of  late,  with  great  insolence,flocked 
together  in  open  and  field  conventicles,  these  rendezvouses  of 
rebellion,  and  have  dared  to  oppose  our  forces.  Though  we 
neither  need  nor  do  fear  such  insolent  attempts,  yet,  firom  a 
just  care  of  our  authority,  and  kindness  to  our  subjects  theie, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  order  some  more  forces  to  be  levied; 
and  for  that  effect  we  have  commanded  the  lords  of  our  Trea- 

)  Wodrow,  ii.  476-80.      ^  RcTelations,  yi.  9»  10.       >  Naphttii,  Appendix^  18. 
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suiy  to  take  an  effectual  course  for  providing  what  money  we 
shaJ]  find  necessary,  for  raising  and  maintaining  these  troops 
at  our  charges." 

Thb  bbsult  of  the  Hamilton  party's  advice  was  the  in- 
crease and  audacity  of  the  field  conventicles,  which  shewed 
the  sagacity  of  Lauderdale's  policy,  and  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  re-embody  more  forces  almost  immediately  after  having 
disbanded  the  former  body  of  troops.  Besides,  the  covenant 
tag  chiefs  and  ministers  had  entered  into  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  English  conspirators,  who  were  at  that  time 
forming  treasonable  combinations  and  plots.  The  duke  of 
Lauderdale  was  appointed  high  commissioner;  and  on  the 
26th  of  June  the  convention  sat  down.  One  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  few  squadrons  of  cavaliy,  were  voted,  and  a  cess 
of  £1800,000  Scots  was  imposed  for  their  pay  and  equip- 
ments, to  be  paid  in  five  years ;  but  this  sum,  when  turned  into 
sterling  money,  only  amounted  to  £150,000.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  act,  that  the  troops  were  designed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  field  conventicles,  wldch  are  here  truly  designated 
"  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  that  ^^  do  still  grow  in  their  num- 
bers and  insolences."  With  singular  and  wicked  ingenuity, 
Wodrow  contrives  to  ascribe  the  raising  of  this  small  body  of 
troops,  and  the  imposition  of  the  cess,  entirely  to  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  bishops:  ^^  their  friends,"  he  says,  *^  are 
provided  for  in  the  army."  How  few  their  friends  must  have 
been,  if  one  regiment  and  a  few  troops  of  cavalry  could  con- 
tain them,  unless,  indeed,  they  served  as  privates  in  the  ranks, 
*'  Presbyterians  are  first  divided,  and  then  borne  down  by  the 
soldiers;  and  by  the  severities  of  this  new  army  they  are 
forced  to  a  msme  next  year^.^^  But  this  cess  was  another 
^nrce  of  division  among  the  presbyterians,  and  an  alleged 
cause  of  persecution ;  '^  it  divided  those  who  were  already 
^amtedy  and  tlie  debates  upon  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  paying  the  cess  here  imposed  were  not  few."  The 
jesuifical  niceties  and  hair-splitting  distinctions  that  were  ad- 
vanced for  and  against  paying  this  tax,  would  do  honour  to 
Ix)jola  himself: — *^  Some  were  upon  both  sides  of  this  debate, 
and  the  heats  and  heights  among  ministers,  preachers,  and 
people,  were  not  small."  That  most  malicious  and  evil-dis- 
posed nest  of  traitors  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  Hol- 
land **  were  warmly  against  paying  this  assessment;  and  such 
ministers  here,  who  were  of  Uie  same  sentiments,  preached 
(igmntt  the  paying  of  it,  and  some  of  the  hearers  violently 

>  Wodrow's  HUtoiy,  ti.  489,  490. 
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pressed  ministen  to  preach  against  it,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
side  asked  how  they  would  keep  it,  and  much  more,  cot  of  the 
soldiers*  hands/*  They  were  allyhowerer,  obliged  to  pay  it,  but 
not  without  lifting  up  their  testimony  against  it.  In  the  cla- 
mour raised  against  this  cess,  the  episcopalians  of  the  esta- 
blished church  are  entirely  left  out  of  the  question ;  presbyte- 
rians  could  not  sympathise  with  their  being  burthened  with  a 
tax  rendered  necessary  by  the  turbulent  and  unruly  principles 
of  the  Covenant  The  established  church  submitted  to  every 
ordinance  of  the  government  with  the  dutiful  obedience  of 
christian  men  and  loyal  subjects;  whereas  the  presbyterians 
first  gave  occasion  for  the  severe  measures  of  government,  and 
then  raised  a  clamour,  which  has  been  re-echoed  by  their  suc- 
cessors to  this  day  against  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  who  suffered  every  indignity  and  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  these  disobedient  **  angels**  of  the  Covenant. 

The  field  conventicles  still  increased  in  the  presbyterian 
districts;  and  in  the  month  of  August  a  great  many  were  sum- 
moned before  the  council  for  this  breach  of  the  law;  bat  they 
obstinately  refused  to  depone  who  were  present,  or  to  what 
transactions  took  place.  Some  were  fined,  and  others  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  to  the  colonies*  At  the  muir  of  Gran- 
holm,  near  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire,  there  was  a  very  numerous 
conventicle  held  on  the  4  th  of  August,  to  which  the  men  went 
fully  armed,  and  marched  in  formed  troops  and  companies, 
and  thus  were  drilled  for  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  next 
year.  To  prevent  conventicles  in  Fife,  a  detachment  of  the 
guards  were  quartered'  in  Cupar.  The  folly  of  placing  in- 
dulged presbyterian  ministers  in  the  vacant  parishes  was  now 
seen  and  appreciated,  and  therefore  the  council  sent  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  the  marquis  of  Douglass  to  present  a  regular 
orthodox  clergyman  to  the  parish  of  Douglass,  which  was 
then  vacant. 

The  countenance  which  the  covenanters  received  from  the 
Whig  lords,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  were  great  en- 
couragements to  the  covenanters,  who  now  convened  in  all  parts 
of  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  and  even  in  other 
places  that  had  formerly  been  uninfected  by  that  delusion.  In 
consequence  of  the  quartering  of  the  Highland  Host  in  that 
country,  the  two  noblemen  already  mentioned,  and  many  of 
their  people,  were  perverted  from  the  paths  of  loyalty  and  true 
religion  to  hold  conventicles  in  Perthshire,  which  hitherto 
had  been  uninfected.  One  of  these  **  rendezvouses  of  rebel- 
lion** was  held  on  the  hill  of  Coltenachar,  in  tlie  parish  oi 
Forgondenny,  in  the  county  of  Perth  and  diocese  of  Dunkeld. 
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This  coQ^enticle  was  dispeTsed  by  a  party  of  bigfalanden,  who, 
upon  lesistance  being  offered,  fiied  upon  them,  when  one  man 
was  imiixtunalely  kiUedyand  who  left  a  widow  and  four  orphana 
to  lament  his  folly.  This  attack  and  dispersion  is  considered 
by  Wodrow  to  be  much  aggravated  by  its  performance  on  the 
Lord's  day;  but  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  pull  the  beam  out 
of  his  own  eye  first;  for  had  they  not  assemUed  on  that  sacred 
day,  to  bresJc  the  statute  laws  of  the  land,  the  military  would 
not  bare  been  engaged  on  any  such  service.  As  he  considered 
this  a  great  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  certaiu 
that  his  friends  must  be  the  most  crkniMl,  in  having  caused 
the  breach  ^ 

la  OcTOBSR  another  attempt  was  made  to  hold  coaventicles 
IB  the  parish  of  Methven,  near  to  Perth,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Andrews.  Mr.  Patrick  Smy  the,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands, 
wBa  at  that  time  in  London,  but  in  his  absence  his  lady  main- 
tained his  baronial  rights  and  patriarchal  authority  ovei  his 
▼assals  and  tenants;  and  she  shewed  that  the  bond  which  had 
been  considered  so  oppressive  in  the  south  was  in  reality  no 
luiiddiip  to  those  who  were  loyally,  religiously,  and  peaceably 
disposed.  One  of  these  conventicles  met  not  for  from  the 
nao^n-house,  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  October;  but  Mrs. 
Smythe,  at  the  head  of  her  tenantry,  drove  them  off  her  hus- 
band's estate.  Her  own  despatch  to  Mr.  Smythe,  her  ^^  heart- 
keeper,**  gives  a  better  and  more  graphic  account  of  this  ex- 
ploit than  any  abbreviation  could  do,  and  she  seems  to  have 
possessed  not  only  courage,  but  military  skill.  The  spelling 
onlj  is  modernised.  It  is  addressed,  '^  for  ray  Heart-Keeper  :^ — 

"  Ht  PBEcrocs  LOVE, — A  multitude  of  men  and  women  from 
east,  west,  and  south,  came,  the  ISth  day  of  this  October,  to 
hold  a  field  conventicle  two  bows^  draft  above  our  church ; 
diey  had  their  tent  set  up  before  the  sun  on  your  ground.  I, 
seeing  them  flocking  to  it,  sent  through  your  ground,  and 
charged  them  to  repair  to  your  brother  David,  the  baillie  and 
me,  to  the  Castle-hill,  where  we  had  but  sixty  armed  men. 
Yoijff  brother  with  drawn  sword  and  bent  pistol,  I  with,  the 
Ught-hofseman*s  piece  bent  on  ray  left  arm,  and  a  drawn  tuck 
in  my  right  hand,  all  your  servants  well  armed,  marched  for- 
ward, and  kept  the  one  half  of  them  fronting  with  the  other, 
tiiat  were  guarding  their  minister,  and  their  tent, which  is  their 
standard.  That  rear  party  that  we  yoked  with,  most  of  them 
were  St  Johnston's  [Perth]  people ;  most  of  them  had  no  will 

1  Wodnnr,  vol.  it  p.  484. 
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to  be  known,  but  rode  off  to  see  what  we  would  do.  Tbev 
marched  towards  Baslie,  we  marched  bj  west  of  them,  and 
gained  ground  before  they  could  gather  in  a  bod  j.  They  sent 
off  a  party  of  one  hundred  men  to  see  what  we  meant  by  hin- 
dering them  to  meet;  we  told  them,  if  they  would  not  go  from 
the  parish  of  Methven  presently,  it  should  be  a  bloody  day; 
for  I  protested,  and  your  brother,  before  God,  we  would  ware 
our  lives  upon  them  before  they  should  preach  in  our  regality 
or  parish.  They  said  they  would  preach.  We  charged  to  fight 
or  flee.  They  drew  to  a  council  among  themselves  what  to  do ; 
at  last,  about  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  go  away, 
if  we  would  let  the  body  that  was  above  the  church,  with  the 
tent,  march  freely  after  them;  we  were  content,  knowing  they 
were  ten  times  as  many  as  we  were,  and  our  advantage  was 
keeping  the  one  half  a  mile  from  the  other,  by  marching  in  order 
betwixt  them.  They  seeing  we  were  desperate,  marched  over 
the  Pow;  and  so  we  went  to  the  church,  and  heard  a  fiuued 
minister  preach.  They  have  sworn  not  to  stand  with  such  an 
affront,  but  are  resolved  to  come  the  next  Lord's*day;  and  I,in 
the  Lord's  strength,  intend  to  accost  them  with  all  that  will 
come  to  assist  us.  I  have  caused  your  officer  warn  a  solenm 
court  of  vassals,  tenants,  and  all  within  our  power,  to  meet  on 
Thursday,  when  I  intend,  if  God  will,  to  be  present,  and  there 
to  order  them  in  God  and  our  king's  name,  to  convene  well 
armed  to  the  kirk-yard,  on  Sabbath  morning,  by  eight  oVlock, 
when  your  brother  and  I,  with  all  our  servant  men  and  others 
we  can  make,  shall  march  to  them,  and,  if  the  God  of  Heaven 
will,  they  shall  either  fight  or  go  out  of  our  parish;  but,  alas! 
there  is  no  parish  about  us  will  do  the  like,  which  discourages 
our  poor  handful ;  yet,  if  the  heritors  of  the  parish  be  loyal 
and  stouty  we  will  make  five  hundred  men  and  boys  that  may 
carry  arms.  I  have  written  to  your  nephew,  the  treasurer  of 
Edinburgh,  to  send  me  two  brass  hagbutts  of  found,  and  that 
with  the  bearer.  If  they  come  against  Saturday,  I  will  have 
them  with  us.  My  love,  present  my  humble  duty  to  my  lord 
marquis  (of  Montrose)  and  my  lady,  likewise  all  your  fiiends; 
and,  my  blessed  love,  comfort  yourself  in  this,  if  the  fimatics 
chance  to  kill  me,  it  shall  not  be  for  nought  I  was  wounded 
for  our  gracious  king,  and  now  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Heaven  I'll  hazard  my  person  with  the  men  I  may  com- 
mand before  these  rebels  rest  where  ye  have  power:  sore  I 
miss  you,  but  now  more  as  ever. 

<'  On  Monday  the  14th,  your  brother,  the  baillie,  and  I^rode 
into  the  town,  and  I  called  on  the  provost,  who  came  to  lady 
Margaret  Hays  to  me.     I  told  him  how  matters  went  the  day 
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before  with  as.  He  promises  to  cause  guard  the  ports  [gates] 
Satuxdaj  and  Sunday  next,  to  keep  in  the  rabble  of  rebels* 
Tbe  sheriff  was  away  to  Edinburgh,  else  I  had  spoke  to  him 
that  he  would  charge  Balgowan  and  Tippermallo  to  cause 
their  men  assist  us.  More  of  this  you  will  hear  the  next  week. 
This  is  the  first  opposition  that  they  have  encountered,  so  as  to 
force  them  to  fly  out  of  a  parish ;  God  grant  it  be  good  hansel : 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  it  if  we  were  all  steel  to  the  back. 
Mj  precious,  I  am  so  transported  with  zeal  to  beat  the  Whigs, 
that  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  my  lord  marquis  of  Montrose 
hath  two  virtuous  ladies  to  his  sisters,  and  it  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest sights  in  Scotland,  their  nunnery.  I  see  many  young 
gentlewomen  there  helping  them  to  close  a  very  fine  piece  of 
sowing.  Our  honest  bishop  Lindsay  is  lying  sick  of  the  gout 
in  his  knees,  and  down  to  his  foot ;  he  was  heartily  remem- 
bered to  you«  So  is  all  I  meet  with.  I  wrote  to  you  formerly 
to  expect  me  up,  if  you  would  not  come;  now  I  have  engaged 
with  the  conventicles,  from  whom  I  will  not  fiy.  I  know  ye 
will  allow  me  to  do  what  I  am  able  to  suppress  them;  FU  do 
good  will,  God  give  the  blessing,  is  the  prayer  of  your,  &c. 

"  Anne  Kbith." 

»  Mtthvoi  Wood,  15Ui  iaaL  1678." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mrs.  Smythe,  who,  according  to  the 
Scottish  fashion,  signs  by  her  maiden  name,  complains  to  her 
^heart-keeper^  that  ^Mt  was  a  grievous  matter  we  dare  not 
draw  their  blood,  yet  must  disperse  them;  how  should  that 
be,  if  they  come  well  armed  to  fight?  The  acts  against  them 
isefar  and  against ;-— riddles  indeed,  not  easily  understood* 
My  bve,  if  every  parish  were  armed,  and  tbe  stout  loyal  heads 
joining,  with  orders  to  concur,  and  liberty  to  suppress  thefn  as 
enemies  to  our  king  and  the  nation,  these  raging  gypsies 
would  settle.*^  Here,  then,  we  see  the  policy  of  ^e  times. 
Laws  were  made  against  these  ^^  raging  gypsies,*^  which  were 
neither  intended  nor  allowed  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  loyal 
gentry  were  commanded  to  subdue  the  covenanters  by  force 
of  arms,  but  yet  were  prohibited  fi-om  **  drawing  their  blood.** 
And  as  her  ladyship  well  remarks,  how  could  that  be  avoided, 
when  the  fanatical  whigs  appeared  in  the  field  better  armed 
and  in  greater  strength  than  their  opponents.  But  the  con- 
tinnal  agitation  in  which  conventicles  kept  the  nation,  an- 
swered the  political  views  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
ttd  the  fugitives  in  Holland  kept  up  that  excitement  which 
Had  its  consummation  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  national 
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church,  and  the  rabbling  and  persecution  of  the  clergy,  at  and 
after  the  Revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  a  great  schism  broke  out 
among  the  presbyterians,  which  their  own  aathors  ascribe  to 
the  cess  imposed  by  the  last  convention  of  estates ;  but  which, 
in  truth,  was  the  effect  of  their  principles  and  government 
The  young  ministers  and  probationers  of  the  covenant  would 
not  be  restrained  by  the  older  ministers,  and  very  justly,  for 
upon  their  principle  of  parity  one  minister  has  an  equal  power 
and  authority  with  another,  and  each  being  on  an  equality 
with  another,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  one  will  obey 
an  equal  when  he  assumes  an  authority  to  which,  by  their  own 
principles,  he  can  lay  no  claim.    A  correspondent  of  Wodrow 
says,  '*  the  gospel  was  for  some  years  generally  preached  in 
the  fields  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  that  with  success; 
God  was  unquestionably  at  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
cnurches  of  the  indulged,  and  that  both  in  conversion  and  edi- 
fication ;  and  no  doubt  Satan  was  busy  sowing  his  tares,  the 
seeds  of  dissefision  and  divisiouy  which  afterwards  sprung  up. 
Albeit,  even  fi-om  the  very  first,  not  a  few  of  the  judicious  had 
their  own  doubts  as  to  the  Indulgence,  some  thinlnng  their  way 
to  be  a  little  too  submissive  and  pliable  to  such  usurpations  and 
encroachments  as  were  daily  making ;  others  judged  that  they 
should  have  accepted  no  favour  from  declared  enemies,  but 
what  was  generally  extended  to  their  brethren  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  them  ;  others  smelled  much  cunning  and  craft 
in  the  design,  and  feared  the  event*.*'     Here,  then,  we  have  a 
genuine  avowal  of  their  principles,  which  was  resistance  to 
all  lawful  authority,  and  a  determination  to  accept  of  no  favour, 
but  to  claim  every  thing  as  a  right  due  to  them ;  but,  in  fact, 
like  their  prototypes,  the  papists,  nothing  short  of  supremacy 
would  satisfy  them.      One  of  their  most  esteemed  authors 
says — "  Our  first  reformers  never  resigned  nor  abandoned  that 
first  and  most  noble  privilege  of  resistances?^     He  proceeds  to 
say,  '^  about  this  time  the  zeal  and  love  of  many  being  revived 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  a  considerable  accession 
of  great  numbers  of  young  people,  brought  in  by  the  gospel, 
whose  zeal  and  fervour,  generally  speakhig,  runs  high,  the 
genius  of  the  people  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  altered,  and, 
from  a  fearful  and  discouraged  temper,  to  turn  to  a  high  san- 
guine constitution :  no  strength  of  the  enemy  was  then  diought 

«  Wodrow'B  History,  u.  497.  >  Hind  Let  Looae»  p.  24. 
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upoDy  Dor  danger  was  regarded,  and  little  else  among  some 
was  matter  of  thought  and  conversation,  but  projects  of  dis- 
appointing our  enemies*  designs  against  us.  The  zeal  and 
good  tucce$9  o(  oar  first  reformers,  and  our  more  immediate 
predecessors,  in  the  year  1638,  was  a  pleasant  subject  qfdis- 
amne^  and  much  adndredJ*  This  is  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion ; 
it  is  neyer  repented  of,  but  is  gloried  in,  made  pleasant  subjects 
of  discourse,  and  copied;  and  so  the  sin  becomes  perpetuated, 
and  '*  worse  than  the  sin  of  witchcraft,*'  which  in  Scripture  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  damnable  sins.  On  the  subject  of  the 
cess,  Mr.  Shiels  sajs,  **  The  paying  of  subsidies  to  tlie  present 
gOTemment  is  to  fiimish  that  party  of  the  dragon's  legions 
in  their  war  against  prince  Michael  and  his  angels  with  sup- 
plies, which  no  mortal  force  can  excuse,  no  more  than  it  can 
do  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their  innocent  children,  or 
sacrificing  them  to  Moloch  ....  and  in  evidence  of  their  op- 
position to  Christ ;  and  in  recognition  of  Satan's  sovereignty, 
and  their  subjection,  they  are  appointed  to  pay  these  black- 
mails''*  [taxes]. 

The  indulged  ministers  were  as  much  the  objects  of  hatred 
and  misrepresentation  to  the  "  vagrant''  Mess  Johns  as  were  the 
established  episcopal  clergy  ;  accordingly,  one  Kingsland 
formed  a  party  among  the  itinerants  to  bring  the  indulged  minis- 
ters into  odium  and  contempt  in  their  own  regular  congrega- 
tions. Cameron,  Kidd,  Hogg,  and  Dickson,  were  leaders  in  this 
divisive  band,  and  they  were  commonly  called  '^  Kingsland's 
corates."  This  fact  is  communicated  by  bishop  Paterson,  of 
Galloway,  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  October,  to  archbishop 
Sharp,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  convince  the  primate  of  the 
impolicy  of  granting  any  ftirther  indulgence  to  the  fanatical 
party  of  the  presbyterians^.  This  division  is  also  admitted  by 
Wodrow's  correspondent,  who  says,  *'  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  most  wise,  aged,  and  experienced  of  the 
ministry,  were  taken  off  the  field,  some  by  the  indulgence,  some 
by  age  and  infirmity,  and  others  by  keeping  themselves  quiet 
in  towns,  preaching  very  seldom  and  very  quietly  to  some  per- 
sons of  note ;  so  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  fields, 
which  was  at  this  time  mostly  in  repute,  was  followed  with  the 
greatest  numbers,  and  most  zealous  of  our  way,  fell,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  weakest,  and  most  inexperienced  of  the  minis- 
try :  and  it  was  observable  that  where  old  and  experienced 
ministers  did  frequently  preach  in  the  fields,  either  in  their 

>  Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  712. 

'  MS.  Paperi  m  the  Kpiicopal  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  No.  B.  45. 
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ovm  charges  or  elswhere,  there  our  breaches  were  not  so  wide, 
nor  did  people  run  to  such  great  heights;  whereas  the  younger 
and  less  experienced  ministers,  not  being  aware  of  the  evil 
of  divisumf  and  therefore  not  so  careful  to  avoid  the  first 
causes  of  it,  did  either  moth-eat,  or  too  much  suffer  to  be  moth- 
eaten  by  the  Tulgar,  the  reputation  of  such  who  did  not  follow 
their  way,  by  putting  hard  constructions  upon  their  actions  in 
ordinary  conversation,  and  did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  the 
minds  of  a  good  and  zealous,  though  young  and  weak  people ; 
yea,  some  might  too  much  cherish  some  frothy  professors^  not 
duly  considering  the  difference  betwixt  a  proselyte  to  a  party 

and  a  true  christian Likewise  at  this  time  many  other 

papers  were  reprinted  and  carefully  spread,  such  as  Mr.  Dou- 
glas's coronation  sermon  [which  was  so  seditious  as  deterred 
that  gentleman  from  accepting  a  bishoprick],  and  the  oaths 
the  king  took  [much  against  his  will],  'the  Causes  of  6od*s 
Wrath,* '  Gillespie  upon  associations  with  his  dying  testimony ;' 
and  these  [seditious  books],  with  other  concurring  circum- 
stances, blew  our  smoke  to  a  flame/' 

At  the  same  time  the  preaching  of  Kingsland's  curates 
against  the  indulged  ministers  helped  to  widen  the  breach  ; 
and  some  began  to  consider  the  famous  itinerant  preacher 
Welsh  to  be  an  Achan  in  their  camp ;  and  their  jarrings  and 
quarrels  ran  so  high  that  many  of  their  followers  became  dis- 
gusted with  their  intemperate  zeal,  and  lefl  off  following  them, 
and  returned  quietly  to  their  parish  churches.  Both  the  in- 
dulged and  the  itinerant  ministers  took  the  alarm  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Kingsland's  curates,  and  at  the  wild  imprudence  of  the 
probationers,  and  "judged  it  high  time  to  essay  some  remedy  .*• 
A  number  of  both  sorts,  therefore,  assembled  in  Edinburgh, 
"  where  they  had  well-attested  informations  of  the  excesses 
to  which  these  young  men  had  run  in  their  discourses  to  the 
people."  They  conversed  with  two  of  these  fiery  youths,  but 
upon  whose  excited  tempers  they  made  no  impression,  and  a 
third  refused  to  hold  any  converse  w*ith  them,  nor  submit  to  their 
admonitions.  This  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pres- 
byterian  system ;  and  instead  oftquenching  the  flame,  this  meet- 
ing, and  its  abortive  attempt  at  discipline,  only  added  fiiel  to 
the  fire  that  was  fiercely  burning,  and  "  the  heats  continued,  yea, 
rose  to  greater  heights,  as  we  shall  hear."  There  was  another 
meeting  in  September  on  the  same  subject  in  the  west  country ; 
but  here  again  the  turbulence  and  fiery  zeal  of  the  probationers 
and  young  ministers  set  the  authority  of  their  seniors  at  de- 
fiance. Now  they  were  beginning  to  feel  the  efiects  of  their 
own  division  and  separation  from  the  church ;  for  division  and 
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ichbm  having  been  their  crime,tbese  sins  bad  now  become  their 
pauishment,  and  one  of  them  exclaims — **  what  shall  we  rmi 
to  at  last,  if  such  manifest  and  scandalous  gchitms  be  not  early 
prerented  i*^  The  fiery  youths  of  the  covenant  now  began  to 
disturb  the  meetings  of  their  elder  brethren,  and  one  of  them, 
supported  by  a  man  mamed  Hamilton,  and  some  armed  men, 
entered  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Selkirk,  the  indulged  minister  of 
Monkland,  near  Glasgow,  forcibly  ejected  him  from  his  pulpit, 
and  preached  a  most  inflammatory  sermon  against  the  indulged 
ministers,  and  those  who  advocated  sobriety  and  peace  ^  Thus 
was  retribution  coming  round  upon  these  men,  who  were  now 
preaching  up  soberness,  but  who  had  formerly  been  active  in 
their  persecution  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  who  only  saw  the 
eril  effects  of  such  disorderly  conduct  and  of  division  when 
they  themselves  became  the  sufferers. 

The  council  ordered  by  proclamation  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  to  be  observed  by  the  established  church,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December,  on  account  of  the  popish 
plot  which  was  discovered  in  England  this  year,  that  his  ma- 
jest/s  person  and  government  might  be  preser\'ed  from  such 
immment  danger  as  then  hung  over  him  from  that  restless,  in- 
tolerant, and  ambitious  party.  The  council  also  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  the  king,  expressing  their  horror,  indigna- 
tion, and  profound  amasement,  at ''  that  execrable  and  hellish 
plot  against  his  majesty's  most  sacred  person."  They  assure 
bis  majesty  that  the  ramifications  of  the  plot,  as  far  as  they 
had  been  able  to  discover,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland :  in  fact, 
bis  Scottish  subjects  had  their  hands  full  with  plots  of  their 
own:  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  their  divisions  and  out- 
breaks were  fomented  by  secret  emissaries  from  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  more  actively  engaged  in  England.  The  discovery  of 
this  '^execrable  and  impious  conspiracy"  set  the  council  on 
looking  after  the  papists  in  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  when  a  committee  of 
the  council  was  appointed  to  examine  them  and  their  papers. 
Strict  search  was  made  in  Edinburgh  for  priests,  and  their 
meetings  for  the  celebration  of  mass;  and  the  priests 'were,  if 
caught,  to  be  imprisoned.  The  bishop  of  Galloway  was  intro- 
duced and  sworn  a  member  of  his  majesty's  privy  council. 

As  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Roman  obedience  have  by  their 
own  act  excommunicated  themselves  from  the  church  catholic, 
bj  the  adoption  and  imposition  of  a  new  and  heretical  creedy 
so  the  Scottish  presby  terians  have  likewise  cut  themselves  off 

1  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  499-501. 
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from  the  universal  church  by  their  adoption  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  by  their  forcing  the  latter  as  a  term  of  communioo 
wherever  they  have  the  power.     The  family  likeness  betwixt 
the  mother  of  harlots  and  her  child  is  striking,  and  they  both 
come  under  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  year 
451,  which  councils  have  been  received  by  all  the  particular 
churches  in  Christendom  ;  whose  decree  was, — "  The  holy 
synod  determined  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
set  forth,  write,  or  compose,  any  other  creed  than  that  which 
was  determined  by  the  holy  fathers  who  assembled  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Nice :  and  that  if  any  shall  dare  to  compose  any  other 
creed,  or  adduce  or  present  it  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
converted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  whether  from  heathen- 
ism, Judaism,  or  any  heresy  whatsoever,  such  persons,  if  bishops, 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  episcopal  ojffice;  if  clergy,  of  the  cleri- 
cal ^**    The  mother  added  twelve  articles  to  the  creed  of  the 
whole  church,  and  so  established  image  worship,  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  personal  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
which  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  been  once  only  offered ; 
the  daughter  has  cast  away  the  ancient  creed  of  the  church 
altogether,  and  substituted  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  consigns  all  men  to  eternal  flames  except  the 
members  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  who  alone  being  the  members 
of  the  catholic  church,  as  they  affirm,  can  alone  be  saved. 
Both  these  communions  have  broken  the  canon  made  by  one 
general  council,  and  confirmed  by  another,  and  therefore  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  one  and  the  ministers  of  the  other 
have  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposition  decreed  by  these  holy 
synods.    Vincentius  Lirenensis  compares  the  ancient  creed,  as 
to  its  parts,  to  the  limbs  and  members  of  a  chiUPs  body ;  which, 
although  they  increase  and  grow  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  yet 
they  remain  die  same  limbs  and  members,  without  either  addi- 
tion or  change.     Both  the  Trent  and  the  Westminster  assem- 
blies imposed  new  articles  of  belief  that  never  grew  out  of  the 
^  limbs  and  members  ^  of  the  ancient  creed,  but  differ  entirely 
firom  it.     The  advocates  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
popish  and  presbyterian  creeds  can  neither  show  that  they  are 
ancient  orthodox  doctrines,  that  have  been  generally  received 
and  reverenced  by  antiquity,  nor  that  they  possess  Vincentius's 
three  marks  of  catholicity-^-an^m/y,  universality j  and  consent. 
The  new  doctrines  which  each  have  superadded  to  the  christian 

>  Perovral*!  Roman  Schiftn,  pp.  33,  37. 
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faith  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  nor  by  just 
inference  can  they  be  deduced  from  it ;  yet  both  the  Trent  and 
the  Westminster  assemblies  declared  their  own  superadded 
creeds  to  be  the  true  catholic  faith,  and  without  the  profession 
of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.  Both 
these  communions  also  hare  their  own  oaths  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  catholic  church ;  the  Roman  bishop  takes  a  solemn 
oath  on  entering  to  his  office, — **  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
rebeb  to  our  said  lord  [the  pope],  or  his  aforesaid  successors, 
I  will  to  my  poxver  persecute  and  oppose  f  and  the  presbyterian 
minister  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  swears  to  **  eu- 
deavour  the  extirpaium  of  prelacy.^ 

The  aim  of  both  these  communions  is  mipremacy.  The 
Romanists  deduce  their  divine  right  to  supremacy  over  the 
civil  power  from  16th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, where  it  is  written,  '*  And  God  made  two  great 
lights,  the  greater  light  [the  sun]  to  rule  the  day ;  and  the 
^19^  light  [the  moon]  to  rule  the  night"  Their  most  es- 
teemed writers,  Bellarmine  and  others,  explain  this  passage 
to  mean,  that  the  greater  light,  or  the  sun,  tvpified  the  pope ; 
and  the  lesser  light,  or  the  moon,  represented  the  emperor  and 
all  other  sovereign  princes.  And  hence,  as  the  sun  was  the 
supreme  ruler,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  also,  by  reflection,  of 
the  moon,  so  the  pope  is  the  supreme  ruler  not  only  in  the 
charch  bat  in  the  state  also,  and  over  the  sovereign  of  every 
country.  The  presbyterians  contended  that  the  king  was  only 
entitled  to  govern  in  subordination  to  the  covenant  and  to 
Christ's  crown  and  kingdom,  which  meant  the  commission  of 
the  kirk ;  and  this  they  founded  upun  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
constitution,  which  was  a  theocracy  or  divine  government, 
through  the  official  instrumentality  of  the  high  priest,  who 
uas  empowered  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to  the  civil  magis- 
ime.  "  The  crowning  of  king  Jesus," — "  Christ's  crown  and 
kiDgdom," — "  His  crown  and  dignity," — and  such  like  expres- 
sions, meant  nothing  less  than  a  supremacy  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk,  or  of  a  few  of  its  leading  ministers,  similar  to  the 
aathority  which  the  pope  formerly  exercised  and  still  claims 
over  crowned  heads.  The  pope  calls  himself  the  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
presbyterians  declare  that  they  are  infallibly  possessed  of  the 
"mind  of  Christ,"  which  renders  them  incapable  of  erring  in 
<lirecting  the  affairs  of  church  or  state.  And,  says  Shiels, 
*^  In  the  covenants  we  are  not  bound,  but  only  conditimaUy^  to 
maintain  the  king's  person  and  authority ;  that  is,  only  that  he 
should  be  a  loyal  subject  to  Christ  [which  means  to  the  com- 
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mission  of  the  kirk],  and  a  faithful  $ervani  to  the  people  ; 
which  he  cannot  be  thought  who  does  not  cause  all  to  stand  to 
their  covenant  engagements,  as  Josiah  did  ^.^  In  another  place 
he  explains  what  he  means  by  the  king  being  a  faithful  serrant 
to  the  people : — ^^  The  inferior,"  he  says,  ^^  is  accountable  to  the 
superior;  the  king  is  inferior,  the  people  are  superior;  ergoy  the 
king  is  accountable  to  the  people^.*'  These  antiscriptural 
doctrines  and  views  shew  what  were  the  real  meaning  and 
intentions  of  the  leaders  in  the  assemblies  and  commissions 
of  the  kirk  during  the  progress  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and 
which  have  been  faithfully  detailed  in  this  work,  from  their 
own  acts  of  Assembly  and  approved  authora.  In  their 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  they  overturned  both  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  and  deluged  the  three  kingdoms  with  blood. 
They  attempt  to  throw  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  king  Charles  T. 
who,  in  the  execution  of  his  bounden  duty  to  God,  his  only 
superior,  and  to  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  drew  the 
sword  in  defence  of  the  church  which  they  had  sworn  to  ex- 
tirpate, but  of  which  he  was  the  appointed  nursing-father  and 
protector,  as  well  as  a  member,  and  of  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical freedom  of  his  country. 

We  HAVE  NOW  seen  the  persecution  and  bloodshed  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  persecuting  principles  embodied  in  the 
Covenant.  It  has  been  most  justly  called  a  perpetual  bond  of 
rebellion ;  and  its  persecuting  obligations  are  acknowledged  by 
an  author  whose  opinions  have  been  already  cited.  He  says — 
^^  In  the  fourth  article  of  the  covenant  we  are  obliged  to  en- 
deavour that  all  incendiaries  and  malignants,  &c.  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment ;  therefore  is  it  imaginable  that  the 
head  of  that  unhallowed  party  [the  king],  t?^ great  malignani 
enemgy  who  is  the  spring  and  gives  life  to  all  these  abomina- 
tions, should  be  exempted  from  punishment  i  Shall  we  be 
obliged  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment  the  little  petty 
malignants,  and  this  implacably  stated  enemy  to  Christ  escape 
with  a  crown  upon  his  head  ?  Nay,  we  are  by  this  obliged, 
if  ever  tee  be  in  a  condition,  to  bring  these  stated  enemies  to 
God  and  the  country  to  condign  punishment,  from  tlie  highest 
to  the  lowest :  and  this  we  are  to  do,  as  we  would  have  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  turned  away  from  us,  which  cannot  be,  with-' 
out  hanging  up  their  heads  be/ore  the  Isord  against  the  sun. 
.  .  •  .By  the  fifth  article  of  the  covenant  we  are  obliged  to 
endeavour  ihaX  justice  be  done  upon  such  as  oppose  the  peace 
and  union  between  the  kingdoms ;  but  this  man  and  bis  bro- 
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(h^  have  destroyed  and  annulled  that  which  was  ifae  bond  of 
these  kingdoms'  union — viz.  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant i."  The  covenant  having  been  framed  by  jesnitSi  tliere 
is  as  mach  of  their  serpentine  wisdom  in  it,  as  marks  the  union 
of  doctrine  betwixt  their  rules  and  the  obligations  of  the 
covenant;  for  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  that  document  which 
obliges  its  votaries  to  accomplish  its  infernal  obligations  only 
whoD  they  are  ^m  a  cotuUtian^  to  execute  its  threats. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  whenever  the  pressure  of  military 
compulsion  was  removed  from  them,  then,  feeling  themselves 
to  be  in  *'  a  condition  ^  to  fuliil  their  covenanted  principles,  they 
began  to  assemble  in  armed  conventicles,  and  to  wreak  their 
maUce  on  the  weaker  party — the  clergy  of  the  established 
church.  Their  fears  for  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  only  pre* 
vented  their  adding  murder  to  ^eir  *^  invasion,"  as  assaults 
were  called,  house-breaking  and  robbery  of  the  episcopal 
dagy,  who,  living  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  and  per- 
haps apart  from  near  neighbours,  were  common.  They  were 
attacked  in  tlieir  beds,  their  own  and  their  wives  and  families* 
persons  brutally  beaten,  their  furniture  destroyed,  and  the  porta- 
ble parts  of  it  carried  off,  as  well  as  whatever  money  and  other 
valuables  they  might  have  were  made  prize  of;  and  they  were 
ofien  compelled  to  swear  to  abandon  their  churches,  and  not 
even  to  complain  of  the  bad  usage  they  received. 

But  the  church  of  Bome  has  quite  altered  the  primitive 
ecclesiastical  government  by  erecting  a  monarchy  in  the 
church,  and  setting  up  her  bishop  as  die  universal  pastor  and 
sovereign  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  and  making  all  other 
bishops  to  be  but  his  vicars  and  substitutes  in  point  of  juris- 
diction. The  piesbyterian  communion  have  also  quite  altered 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  government,  by  setting  up  a  demO" 
craiieal  republiCf  consisting  partly  of  ministers  and  partly  of 
lay  elders,  in  a  gradation  of  republican  courts  comprised  in 
kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies. 
And  as  the  pope  endeavours  to  suited  all  christian  bishops  to 
his  obedience,  so  the  presby terians  endeavour  to  extirpate  all 
tbe  fathers  of  the  church  who  are  independent  princes,  within 
their  own  dioceses.  The  church  of  Rome  has  changed  the 
primitive  rule  of  fSaith  by  adding  twelve  new  articles  to  it,  as 
oecessaiy  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation.  The  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  imposed  a  new  Confession  of  Faith,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  articles,  out  of  which  it  entirely  excluded  the 
ancient  creed  of  the  universal  church.     The  church  of  Home 
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moBt  miserably  eorrapted  the  primitive  liturgy  of  the  church ; 
for  a  corrupt  faith  must  produce  a  corrupt  worship,  the  one  be- 
ing based  on  the  other — viz.  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
contrary  to  the  apostle's  express  command,  conducted  by  the 
priest  sdone,  during  which  the  people  are  mere  spectators,  or 
employ  themselves  at  their  private  devotions.  Their  liturgy 
is  full  of  most  humble  prayers  to  the  ever  blessed  Virgin  S(. 
Mary,  as  their  only  mediatrix  betwixt  them  and  God ;  they 
have  taken  the  cup  of  blessing  from  the  people,  and  they  aie 
guilty  of  idolatry  in  the  direct  worship  of  images  and  the 
wood  of  the  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presbyterian  com- 
munion have  entirely  dismissed  both  ancient  and  modem  litur- 
gies, as  means  ^*  to  make  and  increase  an  idle  and  unedifying 
ministry ;''  and  as  the  minister  is  **  the  mouth  of  the  congre 
gadon,**  the  people  listen  simply  to  what  he  says  without  join- 
ing with  him  ;  having  no  priesthood,  of  course  thej  have  so 
christian  sacrifice,  so  the  people  are  deprived  entirely  of  the 
eucharistical  sacrament,  for  sdthough  they  eat  and  drink  the 
bare  elements,  yet  these  are  altogether  deficient  of  the  **  Spirit 
that  giveth  life." 

No  MAN  has  given  the  enemies  of  the  church  greater  op- 
portunities of  blaspheming  and  triumphing  over  her,  than 
Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  has  shewn  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  against  archbishop  Sharp  and  his  brethren 
throughout  the  whole  History  of  his  Own  Times ;  and  though 
a  churchman  in  profession,  yet  he  was  a  presbyterian  in  heart 
and  afiections.  He  therefore  omits  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  **  keen  hatred  and  round  abuse  i^  and  insinuates  that  piety 
and  morality  were  only  to  be  found  during  the  usurpation  and 
amongst  the  rebels.  He  asserts  that  that  Joy  and  festivity 
which  were  happily  indulged  in  after  the  Kestoration,  were 
the  efiects  of  men  having  thrown  off  the  veiy  professions  of 
virtue  and  piety.  It  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  con- 
vince a  reasonable  person  that  piety  and  virtue  suffered  by 
the  Restoration ;  for  some  of  the  most  pious  and  virtaoos 
men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  that  have  ever  adorned  the  church 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  flourished  subsequent  to  that  even(. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  piety  and 
morality,  revenge,  ceusoriousness,  evil  speaking,  lying  and 
slandering,  perjury,  robbery,  sacrilege,  injustice,  murder,  op- 
pression, rebellion,  impious  pretences  to  inspiration,  the  most 
consummate  hypocrisy,  the  decrying  of  all  morality  as  mais^- 
nancy y  and  the  overturning  of  every  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tion ;  if  these  works  of  the  flesh  be  piety  and  morality,  perhaps 
the  times  of  the  civil  war  and  the  usurpation  were  the  most 
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monl  and  pious  since  the  piety  and  morality  of  the  antidilu* 
Ttans  down  to  that  time.  The  morder  of  the  king,  the  robbery 
of  lands  and  houses,  the  sacrilege  committed  on  what  had 
been*soIemnly  dedicated  to  God,  were  all,  indeed,  professed  to 
be  done  m  ike  name  of  the  Lord^  and,  like  certain  hypocrites 
in  the  Jewish  church,  with  long  and  ostentatious  prayers.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  extravagant  joy  should 
overspread  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  escaped  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  such  a 
multitude  of  tyrants,  who  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  their 
lives  and  properties,  and  when  they  were  on  a  sudden  restored 
to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life. 

The  duke  of  Laudebdale  is  much  blamed,  of  course,  by 
ikepresbyterian  authors,  but  particularly  by  bishop  Burnet, 
after  he  broke  with  him,  for  suppressing  the  combinations  of 
^  Messiah's  angels.^    But  when  it  was  notorious  that  the  field 
conventicles  were  contrived  for  the  convention  of  armed  rebels, 
who  only  waited  for  assistance  from  Holland  and  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  to  attack  the  king's  troops  for  the  overturn  of 
the  government,  his  grace  must  be  justified  before  all  the 
world,  in  trying  every  method,  both  of  severity  and  concilia- 
tioD,  to  prevent  a  revolution.     He  found  that  moderation  only 
encouraged  these  *^  angels  "  of  the  covenant  in  their  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  in  their  insults  to  go- 
▼erament    It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  Burnet  nor  Wod- 
row  g^ve  any  real  instances  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  al- 
though they  make  such  an  outcry  about  '*  the  sufferings  of 
the  presbyterians  ;**  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of  our  understandings,  and  consider  that  exacting  fines,  which 
were  always  remitted  upon  submission  and  the  promise  of 
fotoie  obedience,  upon  men  who  would  have  been  hanged 
Tmder  any  other  government,  may  be  called  oppression.  These 
conventicles  became  more  frequent  and  audacious  after  the 
formation  of  an  opposition  to  Lauderdale's  government ;  and 
there  is  not  tjie  least  doubt  but  that  the  opposition  secretly 
encouraged  the  meetings  of  conventicles,  in  order  to  embar- 
nss  the  government  and  effect  a  change  in  the  administration. 
Bat  Lauderdale's  sagacity  in  bringing  three  armies  to  bear 
upon  the  disaffected  district  at  once,  from  as  many  different 
points,  shewed  them  the  folly  of  making  head  against  an  at- 
tack firom  the  royal  troops,  with  their  undisciplined  though  en- 
thusiastic fbllowers,  and  so  it  was  not  only  a  skilful  but  a  mer- 
cifol  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  their  adopting  Welsh's 
^vice.  and  ^drawing  to  a  head.**    If  there  had  been  no  other 
forces  to  oppose  them  than  the  king's  regular  troops  in  Scot- 
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land,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  field,  and  from 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  their  fanaticism  and 
bravery,  the  issue  might  have  been  the  shedding  of  mach 
blood  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold. 

Much  has  been  said  against  Lauderdale  for  his  policy  at  this 
time,  but  especially  fqr  having  introduced  the  wild  uncivilised 
highlanders  into  the  country  of  the  conventicles;  but  the 
cause  has  been  always  concealed,  under  the  flood  of  indigna- 
tion and  obloquy  which  has  been  vented  against  the  military 
and  the  '^  highland  host.^   The  cause  was  altogether  the  pres- 
byterian  principles  of  resistance  to  all  regular  government,  of 
intolerance  that  bound  them  to  extirpate  the  church,  and  their 
bond  of  persecution,  which  bound  them  to  put  all  nuUignanis 
to  death ;  also  the  turbulence  of  their  preachers,  who  would 
not  confine  their  ministrations  to  the  parish  churches  to  which 
they  were  legally  inducted,  but  collected  field  conventicles, 
where  they  chiefly  preached  sedition  and  the  principles  above 
named.     With  so  much  excitement,  Uie  ignorant  people  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  all 
others  as  His  enemies;  and  therefore,  like  the  Canaanites  and 
Amalekites  of  old,  the  episcopalians  were  to  be  utteriy  extir- 
pated if  they  did  not  yield  their  christian  liberty  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  presbyterian  preachers.     Hence  the  cruel 
treatment  that  the  episcopiti  clergy  experienced    at  their 
hands,  who  were  assaulted  and  abused  in  their  very  pulpits 
and  during  their  administration  of  public  worship,  as  well  as 
on  the  roads,  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  own  houses,  besides  (he 
destruction  of  their  fumitiure  and  tiie  robbery  of  their  property. 
It  was  only  when  government  kept  military  possession  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  had 
any  protection  from  their  ruthless  persecutors.     In  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people  were  churchmen  in 
heart  and  affections,  there  were  no  military  stations,  nor  dis- 
turbances to  call  for  their  interference,  but  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity reigned,  which  was  the  result  of  christian  principles, 
which,  when  persecution  arises,  teaches  men  to  suffer  but  not 
to  fight  for  Christ     They  bore  the  hardships  patiently  to 
which  die  government  was  compelled  to  subject  them,  owing 
to  the  turbulence  of  the  fanatics,  and  especially  the  extraor- 
dinary taxation  which  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
brought  upon  them.     Wodrow  can  find  no  '^  sufferings^  to  re- 
cord any  where  in  the  kingdom  out  of  the  province  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  he  always  places  the  due  and  not  too  severe  execu- 
tion of  the  law  on  notorious  offenders  foremost  among  the 
*' sufferings''  of  his  saints,—"  angels,"    indeed,  as  he  calls 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THB  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1679.— ^tate  of  the  pratbyterians. — ^A  Tintation  of  the  mdrenitiee.— Overture 
for  tappnmoig  flchiem— tamed  into  an  act  of  eoandL— Non-xeaidaioe.— 
Bishop  of  Galloway  Hoenaed.— Oppreaiion  of  the  ehnrdi.'^Proceediiiga  agalnal 
the  jcaaita.^Mr.  Tdtch. — Earl  of  Danby — ^bia  apeech  aent  to  the  Tower.— 
Duke  of  TorlL«— Hie  king'a  diiBcnltiea.— Duke  of  York  goea  abroad.— Billot 
exduflon — ^the  king  oppoaed  to  it. — Coirenant  renewed.— Oppoaition  to  Lav. 
derdale. — A  oonTentide  in  Edinbiuf h.-^Town-nMQor  aaaanlted.— A  proelama- 
tkrn. — Mra.  Smytbe — ^letter  to  lier  from  the  primate.— -Conventicle  at  Com- 
berhead. — ^Death  and  tranalation  of  biahopa. — Mnrder  of  two  aoldiera. — 
Coonty  meeMnga. — ^Proclamatum  againat  eonventiolea. — ^The  king'a  letter. — 
State  of  the  coimtry.— Remarka. 

1679. — Dr.  Cook  says,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year  "  the  presbvterians  themselves  were  split  into  parties ; 
one  diyision  of  Uiem  cleaving  to  the  indulged  ministers,  ano- 
ther declaiming  against  them,  warning  the  people  not  to  attend 
them,  and  poisoning  their  minds  by  the  most  fanatical  and 
rtieUious  tenets.  The  efficacy  and  the  security  of  a  regular 
government  were  at  an  end;  the  nation  was  torn  by  faction, 
and  fast  multitudes  attributing  all  this  to  the  bishops,  and 
particulafly  to  Shaip,  who  was  regarded  with  peculiar  abhor- 
rence, considered  themselves  as  warranted  to  proceed  to  any 
extremity.  The  conventicles  were  now  attended  by  formi' 
<bile  bodies  of  desperate  and  armed  men;  small  detachments 
of  these  were  constantly  passing  through  different  districts, 
^dthe  public  mind  was  raised  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  which  pre- 
ptred  it  for  the  most  disgraceful  enormities  ^'^  And  Wodrow, 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  admits,  that  in  **  January,  this  year, 
^me  preachers  formerly  pointed  at  began  wamdy  to  preach 
QpMpora/fon  from  the  inaulged,  and  in  such  a  broken  time 
^  this,  no  doubt  such  doctrine  would  take,  when  people^i 
spirits  were  rankled  with  so  many  evils.  When  this  flame 
^as  rising,  several  ministers  and  probationers  in  and  about 
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Glasgow,  witJb  a  good  many  of  the  solid  of  the  old  elderships 
in  that  city,  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  last  rent  in  this  church  upon  the  public  Resolutions,  had 
frequent  meetings,  and  endeavoured  what  in  them  lay  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  growing  division,  but  were  not  able  to  do  so 
much  as  they  wished^.** 

That  spirit  of  division  and  schism  which  is  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  presbytery  was  now  making  havock  of 
*'  the  cause"  itself;  but  with  their  usual  blindness  to  their  own 
sins  and  infirmities,  they  accused  the  government  as  being  the 
cause  of  their  own  internal  dissensions.  The  government  was, 
however,  equally  puzzled  how  to  preserve  tiie  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  protect  the  established  clergy  from  the  ^  for- 
mi<bible  bodies  of  desperate  and  armed  men^  which  peram- 
bulated the  south-western  parts  of  the  country.  There  was 
what  was  called  a  standing  army  in  small  detachments  quar- 
tered at  various  places  in  the  disturbed  districts,  but  so  small 
and  so  scattered  as  to  be  no  terror  to  the  unruly,  but  rather  an 
incentive  to  attack  or  resist  them,  from  the  probability  of  being 
able  to  conquer  them.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  employ  too  small  a  force  against  insurgents,  for  they  are 
sure  to  engage  in  a  conflict  where  they  have  a  prospect  of 
success,  whereby  much  bloodshed  will  follow,  whereas  they 
will  msJce  no  resistance  to  a  superior  force,  the  employment  of 
which  is,  therefore,  the  most  merciful  and  judicious  plan. 

On  the  2d  of  January  the  council  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen,  requiring  them  to  visit  the  universities  of  their  se- 
veral cities,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  professors  and 
masters  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  administered  to  those  who  had  not  taken 
them.  The  reports  from  all  these  prelates  were  satisfactory; 
but  there  were  some  individuals  in  the  university  and  schools 
of  Edinburgh  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  tiie  council 
ordained  them  either  to  comply,  or  to  be  removed  from  their 
offices.  A  Mr.  Warner,  whom  Wodrow  says  was  "  the  last  of 
the  antediluvian  presbyterian  ministers;  that  is,  such  who  had 
seen  the  glory  of  the  former  temple,  and  were  ordained  before 
the  Restoration,"  was  outlawed  for  not  obeying  the  summons 
of  the  privy  council  for  holding  field  conventicles,  although 
he  had  an  indulgence  to  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Galloway. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  council  submitted  some  over- 
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taies  to  the  king  for  his  approbation,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  present  schism  and  disorders  in  the  church,  and  the  fre- 
qaent  insurrections  of  which  they  were  the  cause.  In  these 
overtores  the  council  very  truly  say,  that  '*  notwithstanding 
their  former  endeavours,  manifold  disorders  do  still  abound, 
arising  from  withdrawing  from  the  public  worship,  and  from 
the  dangerou9  and  pemieknu  principles  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  unwary  people  by  »editum$  preachers  in  their  scan- 
dalous conventicles,  whereby  many  are  hardened  in  a  most 
violent  and  unreasonable  schism,  and  animated  to  most  turbu- 
lent virulent  practices,  threatening  the  subversion  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 'kingdom,  have 
thought  it  &eir  duty  (now  that  the  forces  are  raised  whereby 
these  seditiaus  disorders  may  be  easily  and  effectually  sup* 
pressed)  humbly  to  represent  to  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty: — ^That  many  of  the  enormities  are  committed  in  re- 
mote parts,  where  probation  cannot  be  easily  found,  nor  the 
laws  receive  their  due  execution,  and  therefore  they  proposed 
that  the  sheriffs-deputes,  and  some  other  local  magistrates, 
should  receive  additional  authority,  and  be  empowered  to  '^put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  withdrawers  from  public  ordi- 
nances, keepers  of  conventicles,  such  as  are  guilty  of  disor- 
derly baptbms  and  marriages,  resetting  and  communing  with 
fugitive  and  intercommuned  persons,  and  other  vagrant 
preachers.  That  soldiers  be  authorised  to  disperse  disor- 
derly meetings  and  conventicles,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
prosecuted,  if,  from  resistance,  death  or  mutilation  should  en- 
sue: That  the  soldiers  be  instructed  to  arrest  the  preachers  at 
conventicles,  and  hold  them  to  bail,  except  those  that  had  been 
declared  traitors;  and  to  seize  upon  all  the  arms  of  those  who 
were  present;  That  a  reward  be  offered  for  the  capture  of  the 
intercommuned  traitor  Welsh,  and  some  others:  And  lastly, 
that  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  give  order  to  the  council, 
to  take  exact  notice  of,  and  proceed  against,  those  indulged 
ministers  who  do  not  observe  the  rules  and  instructions  pre- 
scribed to  them  at  their  indulgence ;  and  that  upon  the  decease 
or  removal  of  any  of  these  indulged  ministers  from  their  kirks, 
the  council  may  be  careful  to  see  orthodox  ministers  planted 
in  these  kirks;  and  if  the  patron  do  not  present  such  persons 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  that  the  ordinary  be  or 
dained  to  present  Jure  devoluto.^ 

His  MAJESTY  approved  of  these  overtures,  and  returned 
them  to  the  council  with  his  superscription,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately turned  into  an  act  of  council  upon  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary;  and  instructions  were  prepared  ana  sent  to  the  sheriffs, 
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and  other  magistrates,  for  their  g^dance  ^  The  disputes  and 
diyisions  among  the  presbyterians  became  more  violent  and 
extensive ;  and  not  even  the  pressure  of  the  new  attempt  to  curb 
their  licentiousness  had  any  effisct  in  uniting  them.  The  cess 
created  many  disputes,  but  the  law  settled  that  cause  of  divi- 
sion by  compelling  them  to  pay  it;  but  the  Indulgence  was 
the  source  of  much  deeper  and  more  inveterate  conteDtion 
among  them.  ^  Kirkland*s  curates"  were  particularly  active 
in  preaching  the  necessity  of  separating  from  '<  the  council 
curates/'  and  with  great  success,  for  numbers  began  to  secede 
from  the  indulged  ministers,  and  this  circumstance  both  swelled 
ihe  conventicles  and  multiplied  their  numbers^.  And  notwith- 
standing the  large  offers  of  reward  for  the  capture  of  Welsh, 
he  was  so  well  guarded  by  an  armed  party  of  horsemen,  that 
always  attended  him,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  people  in 
the  disaffected  districts  in  which  he  itinerated,  that  he  was 
never  apprehended. 

At  thr  same  meeting  of  council,  a  dispensation  firom  bis 
majesty  for  non-residence,  granted  to  the  lord  bidiop  of  Gal- 
loway, was  read  and  recorded ;  and  as  it  is  a  complete  xe&ita- 
tion  of  the  numberless  falsehoods  charged  against  the  Scottish 
hierarchy,  that  they  were  constantly  at  the  ear  of  the  council, 
instigating  them  to  cnielty  and  persecution,  and  always  the 
snggestors  of  those  measures  for  whidi  Wodrow  and  bis 
friends  cannot  otherwise  account,  I  here  insert  it  entire:-— 
^^  Whereas  none  of  our  archbishops  or  bishops  may  lawfully 
keep  their  ordinary  residence  toiihoui  the  bomds  of  their  dio- 
ceses respective,  unless  they  have  our  royal  dispensation, 
warrant,  and  license  for  that  effect :  these  are,  that  in  regard 
John,  bishop  of  Galloway,  is  not  provided  in  a  coo^tent 
manse  or  dwelling-house  in  the  diocese  of  Gralloway,  and  for 
the  better  promoving  of  our  service  in  the  church,  to  allow  and 
authorise  the  said  bishop  to  live  in  or  near  the  cities  of  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place,  wheie 
he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  public  affairs  of  the  church. 
With  whose  non-residence  in  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  we,  by 
virtue  of  our  royal  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  do  by 
these  presents  dispense,  as  well  with  the  time  past  preceding 
the  date  hereof  as  for  the  time  to  come,  during  our  royal  plea- 
sure; any  canon  of  the  church,  or  acts  of  parliament,  enjoin- 
ing residence,  notwithstanding.  And  we  strictly  enjoin  all 
our  subjects,  church  officers,  and  others,  never  to  quarrel  or 
call  in  question  the  said  John,  bishop  of  Galloway,  during  the 
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G<mtini]ance  of  this  our  royal  dispensation  and  license,  as  they 
shall  answer  to  us  at  their  peril.** 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  bishops  were  tied  down  to  a  con- 
stant residence  within  their  respective  dioceses,  and  could  not 
reade  beyond  the  limits  of  them  without  a  royal  dispensation* 
This  has  fiilly  as  much  the  aspect  of  persecution  as  the  con- 
fining the  indulged  ministiers  to  their  parishes;  the  conduct 
of  the  two  parties,  howerer,  decidedly  shews  their  respective 
principles.  The  bishops  and  their  clergy,  who  were  also 
bound  to  reside  within  their  parishes,  complied  with  the  law, 
sod  when  diey  were  desirous  of  residing  elsewhere,  they  ap- 
plied for  permission,  and  did  not  remove  without  it ;  but  the 
indulged  ministers  rambled  about  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  government  to  prevent  them,  and  gathered 
conventicles  at  considerable  distances  fiom  the  parishes  to 
which  they  were  indulged,  breaking  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  inflaming  the  minds  of  their  hearers  oy  seditious  sermons. 
The  chuch  owed  its  bondage  and  servitude  under  the  royal 
supremaey  to  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  and  the  con- 
tinoal  insttbor^ation  and  sedition  which  it  produced.  The 
king  and  hb  govenmient  having  the  remembrance  of  the  grand 
nbdfion  ever  before  tfieir  eyes,  and  having  seen  tfie  desohition 
of  three  Ui^doms  prodneed  by  the  covenanting  madness  of  the 
Bunisieis,  ezlended  the  loyal  supremacy  to  &e  verge  of  op- 
PRsnoQ ;  lest  the  same  prmciples  might  again  produce  simi- 
lar calamities.  In  consequence  of  this  jealousy  they  did 
not  sofficiently  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  professed  by  the  one,  and  those  of  the  covenant  followed 
OQt  by  the  other.  Therefore,  in  those  times  of  rebuke  and 
blasphemy,  the  church  was  nearly  crushed,  yet  never  mur- 
nnned  nor  complained,  betwixt  tiie  upper  millstone  of  the 
sapremacy  and  the  under  millstone  of  the  barbarous  cove- 
nanters. 

I'hb  FonsH  PLOT  that  had  been  discovered  in  England  set 
the  privy  council  to  look  after  the  Jesuits  and  priests  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  proclamation  was  issued  empowenng  magistrates 
to  search  their  houses  for  arms,  and  to  commit  all  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  trafficking  papists,  to  prison,  and  to  prohibit  all 
P&pists  fiom  being  appointed  to  public  offices  or  to  commis- 
sions in  the  army.  Aiid  the  reason  assigned  for  this  measure 
^^S^  because  many  of  the  Romish  church  do  ddude  and  abuse 
our  people,  under  the  profession  of  aoiise  w  other  of  those  who 
fefuse  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  this  reformed  church,  as 
it  is  established  bpr  law.*"  It  therefore  appears  that  the  Jesuits 
were  busy  fomentmg  the  religions  distracuons  of  the  kingdom, 
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uoder  the  assumed  characters  of  rigid  presby  terians  and  cove* 
nantersy  in  the  same  mamier  as  the  same  unscrupulous  fra- 
ternity had  founded  the  puritan  schism  and  the  numerous  sects 
in  England.  If  Melville,  the  founder  of  Scottish  presbyterian- 
ism»  was  not  himself  a  jeauit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many 
Jesuits  co-operated  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  and 
perpetuate  presbytery ;  and  now  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
royal  proclamation  that  they  were  pursuing  their  usual  voca- 
tion amongst  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  covenant,  and 
doubtless  stimulated  their  naturally  pugnacious  principles. 

Mr.  Veitch,  a  minister  of  the  covenant,  and  who  is  de- 
signated as  ^^  a  notorious  ringleader  in  field-conventicles,'*  was 
apprehended  in  Northumberland,  and  lodged  in  Morpeth  gaol. 
He  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  Pentland  rebellion,  and 
in  consequence  had  found  it  convenient  to  retire  into  England, 
where  he  ^*  preached  with  much  acceptation;"  that  is,  be 
created  dissension  and  introduced  schism  and  rebellion  among 
the  peaceable  church-going  peasantry  of  the  parish  of  Long- 
Horaley,  where  he  bad  fixed  nis  abode.  Mr.  Bell,  the  clexgy- 
man,  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Duriiam,  in  consequence  of  the 
unruly  state  into  which  Veilch  had  preached  his  parishioners ; 
and  die  bishop  applied  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to  be 
relieved  from  the  nuisance  of  the  Scottish  preachers,  who  were 
spreading  infection  in  England,  but  particularly  from  this 
man.  He  was  removed  from  Moi'{)eth  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
privy  council  committed  him  to  the  Bass  prison  till  the  king's 
pleasure  was  known,  because  he  had  been  forfeited  on  accounl 
of  his  having  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1666,  the 
record  of  which  was  found  in  the  eleventh  act  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  second  parliament  Afler  several  postponemenU 
Veitch  was  at  last  tried  and  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty  upon 
condition  of  retiring  altogether  from  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
not  so  much  from  his  decided  innocence  of  the  guilt  of  re- 
bellion as  from  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends  that  had 
been  made  with  the  king  ^. 

About  this  time  the  affairs  of  England  bad  some  influeuce 
on  those  of  Scotland.  A  violent  burst  of  popular  odium  was 
excited  against  the  earl  of  Daiiby,  whom  Burnet  has  much 
misrepresented  ;  and  which  was  produced  by  the  exertions  of 
that  nobleman  to  extricate  the  king  from  the  entanglemeats 
into  which  the  former  ministers  bad  brought  his  majesty's 
affairs.  On  account  of  his  rejecting  the  offers  made  to  him 
by  the  court  of  France,  it  had  become  a  maxim  with  them  that 
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tbe  eail  of  Daoby  mast  be  ruined  before  their  iotrigues  coald 
be  successful  in  England.  The  French  agents  in  England 
enleied  into  secret  negodations  with  a  Mr.  Montague,  who 
had  been  formerly  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  but  who 
aoirr^resented  the  borough  of  Northampton.  He  produced 
lome  copies  of  official  letters  written  to  htm  by  lord  Danby, 
which  the  commons  considered  sufficient  matter  for  the  im- 
peachment of  that  nobleman.  When  the  articles  of  impeach- 
mmt  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Danby  spoke  at  some  length  in  his  own  vindication,  and 
alleged  that  nothing  of  importance  had  been  transacted  with- 
out his  majesty's  warrant  under  the  mgn  manual.  That  it  was 
impossible  that  any  thing  could  be  more  contrary  to  his  own 
interest  than  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  or  to 
coDtrive  the  assassination  of  the  king.  That  the  happiness 
of  DO  man  living  depended  more  than  his  own  on  the  preserva- 
iion  of  the  king's  person.  He  had  been  so  far  from  con^ 
cealing  any  information  respecting  the  plot,  that  the  very 
person  who  had  given  the  information  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  the  ut- 
most encouragement  from  him ;  and  besides,  that  he  had  been 
particularly  instrumental  in  seizing  the  papers  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
which  had  been  the  most  material  evidence  of  the  plot  That 
80  far  from  wasting  the  public  money,  he  had  not  seen  in  the 
course  of  six  years  one  forthing  applied  to  any  other  purpose 
Iban  according  as  the  acts  directed ;  and  that  he  had  not  re- 
laioed  any  part  of  it  for  his  own  or  bis  family's  use.  Although 
he  was  accused  of  being  popishly  inclined,  yet  he  was  so  far 
<HheTwise,  that  if  he  had  been  either  a  papist  or  friendly  to  French 
interests,  no  accusation  would  now  have  been  brought  against 
him,  at  least  not  by  his  present  accuser,  who,  he  had  good 
reasoQ  to  believe,  had  been  assisted  by  French  advice.  And 
ifi  he  said,  **  that  gentleman  were  as  just  to  produce  all  he 
knows  for  me,  as  he  hath  been  malicious  to  shew  what  may 
be  liable  to  misconstruction  against  me,  or  rather  against  the 
kpg>  as  indeed  it  is,  no  man  could  vindicate  me  more  than 
himself^  under  whose  hand  I  have  to  shew,  how  great  an  enemy 
to  Prance  I  am  thought,  how  much  I  might  have  bad  to  have 
been  otherwise,  and  what  he  himself  might  have  had  to  have 
got  sae  to  take  it  But  I  do  not  wonder  this  gentleman  will  do 
me  no  right,  when  he  does  not  think  fit  to  do  it  to  his  majesty, 
upon  whom  chiefly  this  matter  must  reflect ;  though  he  knows, 
^  will  appear  under  his  hand,  that  the  greatest  invitations  to 
his  majesty  for  having  money  from  France  have  been  made  by 
himself:    that  if  his  majesty  would  have  been  tempted  for 
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money,  he  might  have  sold  towns  for  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own,  and  the  money  have  been  conveyed  as  privately 
a8  he  pleased :  that  his  majesty  might  have  made  matches 
with  France,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  have  given  them 
towns ;  and  yet  that  the  king  hath  always  scorned  to  yield  the 
meanest  village  that  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Hollander.  . . ;  .  That  ever  since  I  have  bad  the  honour 
to  serve  his  mqesty  to  this  day,  I  have  delivered  it  as  ray  con- 
stant opinion,  that  France  was  the  worst  interest  his  majesty 
could  embrace,  and  that  they  wece  the  nation  in  the  world 
from  whom  I  did  believe  he  ought  to  apprehend  the  greatest 
danger,  and  who  have  both  his  person  and  goveinment  under 
the  last  degree  of  contempt;  for  which  reason  alone,  were  there 
no  other,  I  would  never  advise  his  majesty  to  trust  to  their 
friendship  *." 

Burnetts  insinuations  against  the  king  and  his  minister  are 
g^ven  with  his  usual  maliciousness.  Lord  Danby  was  also 
accused  of  the  murder  of  sir  Edmunbury  Godfrey,  although 
his  accuser  afterwards  withdrew  his  affidavit,  and  declared 
that  the  saints  had  set  him  upon  making  the  accusation.  Lord 
Danby  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  before  the  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench  would  ven- 
ture to  admit  him  to  bail,  owing  to  the  tyrannical  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  ^  The  duke  of  York,"  says  Wodrow, 
*'  was  reckoned,  by  such  who  appeared  for  the  liberties  of 
England,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  maladministrations 
they  would  have  been  rid  of.  Even  before  the  parliament 
sat  down,  the  king  found  a  party  forming  against  his  brother, 
and  towards  the  end  of  February  gave  it  him  as  his  mind  that 
he  should  retire  from  court;  the  duke  was  in  aaaie  till  the  king 
sent  it  him  in  writ  under  his  own  band  V  The  nnchtnations 
of  the  papists  at  this  time  had  created  each  a  forment  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  violent  debates 
respecting  the  exclunon  of  the  dukeof  York,on  acooimtof  his 
religion,  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  At  thai  time  there 
was  no  law  in  existence  to  prevent  a  person  pinrfetaiAg  the 
popish  religion  from  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  and  it  is  ralber 
a  curious  anomaly  in  the  presbyterian  religion,  that  it  ia  laid 
down  with  authority  in  their  public  formulary,  that  even  *^  Infi- 
delity, or  dt^erence  in  religion,  doth  not  make  void  the  magis- 
trate's just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  tbsir 
due  obedience  to  him^.^ 


1  Salmon's  JSzamiaation  of  Bisaop  Bonet's  History,  fi.  831-32. 

'  History,  iti.  27.        >  WestmiBSler  Cohfoiiioii  of  Faith,  ch.  ixiii.  sect.  4. 
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BinwET  inisiepfesenU  Charles  as  being  SO  indolent  and  indif- 
ferenttoereiy  thingbathis  own  punnitSythathe  would  sacrifice 
hisdesrestfriends,  and  even  hisbrotheryrather  than  be  dislurbed. 
Instead  of  which,  Charies  exhibited  the  greatest  steadiness 
and  firmness  in  supporting  his  brother's  rights;  and  he  main- 
tained his  ground  on  this  point  against  three  successive  parlia- 
raentSy  which  had  thrown  England  into  the  greatest  confusion 
with  their  strides  towards  independence  and  arbitrary  power. 
They  shewed  some  symptoms  of  imitating  the  proceedings  of 
the  memorable  Long  Parliament,  and  the  whig  party  attempted 
to  force  the  king  into  similar  concessions  as  those  that  had 
effected  the  late  king's  ruin.  The  king,  however,  had  pro- 
fited by  his  fi&ther's  misfortunes,  and  he  fiimly  kept  possession 
of  the  sword  and  the  power  of  the  militia  in  his  own  hands ; 
and  at  length,  bv  firmness  and  resolution,  he  not  only  extricated 
himself  fmn  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  but  obliged  the 
parliament  to  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Charles's  con- 
dact  shews  how  grosdy  he  has  been  misrepresented  bv  Burnet 
in  his  malignant  gossip ;  for  he  displayed  talents  and  address 
of  a  superior  order,  and  of  which  Burnet  everywhere  insinu- 
ates that  he  was  incapable. 

BoRNBT  again  represents  the  king  as  so  far  from  entertaining 
aoj  affection  for  the  duke  of  York,  that  he  dreaded  and  dis- 
liked him ;  yet  so  false  was  this,  that  when  a  bill  was  brought 
in  for  banishing  the  duke,  and  excluding  him  firom  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  he  steadily  opposed  it.  The  commons 
would  have  passed  any  money  bSl,or  have  obliged  the  crown  in 
any  thing  the  king  co^  have  asked,  in  order  to  gain  this  point ; 
jet  he  cheerfully  ran  more  haaards  in  supoort  of  the  duke's 
daims  than  he  had  ever  before  done,  and  which  must  have 
heen  the  result  of  affection  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  recti- 
tude. To  allay  the  agitation  which  had  arisen  on  the  score 
of  popery,  and  the  dread  which  the  prospect  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  had  excited,  the  king  requested  the  duke 
of  Yoifc  to  redte  abroad  till  the  storm  should  subside.  He  re- 
tired to  Bmsseb  with  his  fiimily ;  and  lord  Nottingham,  in  his 
speech  in  parliament,  said  that  the  separation  between  the 
royal  brothers  was  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  sorrow 
on  both  sides  ^  In  England,  Charles  ^  constituted  a  new 
privy  council,  consisting  of  a  medley  of  whigs  and  tories,"  and 
amongst  the  rest  took  in  the  lord  Shaikesbury  again.  The 
commons  resolved,  That  the  duke  of  York  being  a  papist,  the 
hopes  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  had  given  the  greatest 

*  SahBon'f  BiMniiiaaon,  iL  835-36. 
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countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  present  conspiracies  of 
the  papists  against  the  king  and  the  protestant  religion,  and 
ordered  the  lord  Russell  to  carry  up  the  said  vote  to  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.  They  addressed  the  king  also  for  the 
execution  of  several  condemned  popish  priests  and  Jesuits. 
The  king  steadily  opposed  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  succession ;  and  on  the  SOth  April  he  came  down  to  the 
house,  and  offered  to  put  any  restrictions  on  his  successor,  or  to 
consent  to  whatever  laws  the  parliament  might  propose  for  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  except  the  altering  of  his 
brother's  right  of  succession.  So  earnest  was  he  to  preserve  the 
duke's  rights,  that  he  offered  to  limit  the  authority  of  a  popish 
successor,  so  that  no  papist  should  sit  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  none  of  the  privy  council  or  judges  should  be  put 
in  or  displaced,  but  by  authority  of  parliament,  which  would 
have  been  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  that  none  but  protes- 
tants  should  be  justices  of  the  peace,  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  or  officers  in  the  navy,  during  the  reign  of  a  popish 
successor ;  and  that  none  of  these  officers  should  be  put  out  or 
removed  but  by  parliament.  He  offered,  besides,  to  consent 
to  any  other  limitation,  so  as  that  the  duke's  right  of  succession 
was  not  defeated  ^ 

Tab  faction  in  Scotland  kept  pace  with  the  schemes  of  the 
whig  party  in  England,  and  while  the  latter  were  intriguing 
against  the  duke  of  York,  the  former  were  engaged  in  a  real 
plot    Burnet  says,  ^  the  party  against  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
had  lost  all  hopes,  seeing  how  affairs  were  carried  in  the  con- 
vention of  estates ;  but  they  began  to  take  heart  upon  this 
great  turn  in  England.    The  duke  was  sent  away,  and  the  lord 
Danby  was  in  the  Tower,  who  were  that  duke's  chief  sup- 
ports :  and  when  the  new  council  was  settled,  duke  Hamilton, 
and  many  others,  were  encouraged  to  come  up  and  accuse 
him  ^.^    The  covenanters  now  assembled  in  formidable  bodies, 
the  men  being  well  armed,  and  some  of  them  mounted,  and 
at  these  unlawful  conventicles  that  Covenant  was  renewed  and 
sworn  by  which  their  fathers  had  effected  the  ruin  of  three 
flourishing  kingdoms.     And,  says  Salmon,  '^  the  fanatics  were 
grown  so  insolent  and  assuming  through  the  whole  island  at 
that  time,  that  most  men  are  apt  to  think  at  this  day  that  the 
popish  plot  was  originally  designed  for  a  blind  to  cover  their 
seditious  practices,  and  screen  their  friends  from  the  just  re- 
sentment of  the  government ;  though  the  saints  afterwards 
improved  the  design,  and  made  it  serve  to  several  other  wicked 

^  Salmou'i  Chronological  Uisloritm,  i.  213.  '  Own  Times,  a.  229 
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pnrposeft,  which  were  not  thought  of  at  first  ^'*  The  king  ad- 
mitted HamiHoo  and  the  others  to  an  audience,  and  the  earls 
of  Essex  and  Hali&x  wexB  present ;  sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Ae  lord  advocate,  was  also  present  to  defend  Lauderdale's  ad- 
mioistratkm,  while  Lockhart  and  Cunningham  were  retained 
on  the  other  side.  The  opposition  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  free  quarter  of  troops  on  the  inhabitants,  besides  a 
geDeral  aceusatioo  of  misgoyemment.  Sir  George, on  tlie  con- 
traiy,  shewed  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  state  of  peace, 
but  of  actual  war,  for  which  he  had  but  too  good  evidence, 
since  the  covenantors  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion,  and 
the  laws  actually  denominated  their  conventicles  '^  rendez- 
vouses of  rebeUion.**  Burnet  insinuates  that  the  king  liked 
to  bear  his  prerogative  magnified,  and  that  he  had  set  up 
an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  his  people ;  but  it  would 
bare  been  an  extraordinary  interest  for  either  the  king  or  his 
people,  to  sufibr  armed  rebels  to  assemble  weekly  in  vast  num- 
bers, insolently  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  their  governors, 
Vkd  to  rob  and  plunder  all  such  as  they  were  pleased  to  con- 
ader  the  enemies  of  Ibm  kirk  and  Christ's  crown  and  king-^ 
dom. 

Tax  DURE  OP  Monmouth,  it  seems,  '^  was  beginning  to 
^onn  a  scheme  of  a  ministry ;  but  now  the  government  in 
S^o^isnd  was  so  remiss  thai  the  people  apprehended  tliey 
oDigbtrun  into  all  sorts  of  confusion.  They  heard  that  Eng- 
land was  in  such  distractions  that  they  needed  fear  no  force 
A^om  thence.  Duke  Lauderdale's  party  was  losing  heart,  and 
woe  fearing  such  a  new  model  there  as  was  set  up  here  in 
England.  All  this  set  those  nutd  people  that  had  run  about 
)nth  the  field  conventicles  into  aphrenzy:  they  drew  toff ether 
^  great  bodU»;  some  parties  of  the  troops  came  to  disperse 
them,  but  found  them  both  so  resolute  and  so  strong  that  they 
^d  Dot  think  fit  to  engage  them:  sometimes  they  fired  on  one 
3>^er,  and  some  were  killed  on  both  sides  ^.*'  As  Burnet 
<^now  no  longer  defend  or  apologise  for  the  barbarous  cruel- 
ties and  treasons  of  his  friends  the  covenanters,  he  turns 
'^ond  upon  them,  and  calls  them  madmen  and  crack-brained 
^tburiasts.  He  insinuates,  in  his  Own  Times,  that  all  their 
^'''iinien  and  robberies  were  piously  designed,  and  executed  in 
^e  name  of  the  liord,  and  thinks  that  die  goveniment  ought 
tberefoie  to  have  connived  at  them,  and  have  sufiered  them  to 

^  Examination,  ii.  840.  -  Own  Times,  ii.  231. 
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crown  king  Jesus  in  their  own  way.  Notwitbstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  Sie  duke  of  Hamilton,  assisted  by  the  **  underspur 
leathers,^'  the  Mess  Johns  and  their  ^  angels,**  Lauderdale 
maintained  his  place  in  the  king's  councils* 

About  the  10th  of  March  a  new  scene  of  violence  oc- 
curred in  Edinburgh.    John  Kay,  son  of  a  minister  of  the 
covenant,  sent  notice  to  Johnston,  the  town  major,   whose 
business  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town,  that  there 
was  an  illegal  conventicle  assembled  in  a  house  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  town,  and  requested  him  to  come  to  disperse  it. 
As  in  duty  bound,  major  Johnston  took  a  party  and  went  im- 
mediately to  the  house  indicated,  but  instead  of  a  conventicle 
he  found  he  had  been  tr^anned  into  a  house  where  Kay  and 
a  company  of  armed  men  were  met  for  the  purpose  of  murder- 
ing him.   They  secured  the  doors,  and  fired  upon  major  John- 
ston and  his  men,  and  then  assaidted  them  with  their  swords ; 
when  the  major  was  dangerously,  and  several  of  his  party 
were  mortally,  wounded.     In  excuse  for  this  daring  outrage, 
Wodrow  alleges  that  Johnston  was  **  a  most  violent  persecu- 
tor ;**  but  how  that  could  be,  when  he  only  put  the  law,  as  it 
stood,  in  execution,  must  be  left  to  covenanting  casuistry  to  de- 
cide.   We  no  where  read  that  the  primitive  christians,  who 
suffered  a  real  persecution,  ever  trepanned  their  persecutors 
into  soIitaiT  places,  and  attempted  to  murder  them,  or  even^  as 
Wodrow  delicately   describes   this  murderous   assault,    to 
**  threaten  and  soimdly  beat**  them.    No,  they  wffertd  for 
Christ,  they  took  up  their  cross  of  afflictions,  but  never  fimght 
for  Him,  nor  attempted  to  set  up  His  crown  and  kingdom  by 
murdering  the  servants  of  headien  governors*    This  natural 
effect  of  covenanting  principles  occurred  on  the  very  day  that 
the  council  were  sitting,  and  they  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  apprehension  of*  Kay  and  such  of  the  others 
as  had  been  recognised. 

In  this  proclamation  they  say : — ^^  ^vetBlppretendmg  to  be 
of  the  protestant  profession,  have  not  only  disgraced  and  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  the  true  reformed  religion  established  in  this 
our  kingdom,  and  overturned  the  principles  of  all  society  and 
government  by  a  bloody  and  distracted  false  zeal,  which  hath 
prompted  them  to  open  rebellion,  to  the  printing  of  jendiieal 
murdering  tenets^  and  the  deforcing  and  invading  such  as  are 
clothed  with  our  authority ;  but  have  also  proceeded  to  such 
extravagant  and  inhuman  practices  as  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind  itself.  Amongst  many  instances  whereof,  some 
villainous  murderers  did  lately  lay  a  design  to  kill  and  i 
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siittle  tho  towQ-nuyor  of  Edinburgby  for  wbom  they  baving 
neat,  upon  pretext  to  diatipate  a  eonvenlicley  ihey  did  dis- 
chaige  many  shois  at  bim  and  other  soldiers  who  assisted  htm, 
and  thereafter  wounded  him  and  them  mortally  in  several 
pbees  of  tbeir  bodies,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not 
iwesr  nerer  to  pat  our  laws  in  execution.  Which  aiflront 
being.don^  publicly  to  our  authority  in  the  capital  city  of  our 
kingdom,  the  vezy  day  of  the  meeting  of  our  council,  and  be- 
uig  a  practice  laid  down  to  terrify  all  such  as  serve  us,  and  to 
inrolTe  all  in  a  confusion,  which  they  most  earnestly  wish ; 
therefi^re,  &o.^  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  apprehension  ^ 
WodiDw  is  indignant  that  such  principles  should  be  ascribed 
to  Us  beloved  covenant,  and  fairly  expresses  his  ignorance 
that  any  sucb  murdering  tenets  had  ever  been  published  by 
bis  friends,  although  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
Hind  Lai  lioose,  Naphtalii  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and 
otheia,  and  he  affects  to  consider  this  true  and  appropriate 
expression  ia  the  proclamation  merely  "  a  piece  of  necessary 
style.**  It  became  necessary  to  order  the  widows  of  the  cove- 
lunt  ministers  to  remove  from  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  as  conventicles  were  held,  and  the  ^'  vagrant  minis- 
ten'*  sheltered,  in  their  houses ;  and  it  was  in  the  house  of  a 
Mn.  Crawfctfd,  ^  a  known  and  most  irregular  faqatic,"  that 
the  outrs^  oo  major  Johnston  had  been  perpetrated. 

Mbs.  Sif  fths,  of  Methven's,  heroism  has  been  already  re- 
corded, and  her  military  talents  were  again  required  to  put 
down  conventicles  that  attempted  to  establish  themselves  on 
her  husband's  estate^.  In  another  letter  she  informs  '^her 
liean-keeper'*  that  the  provost  and  dean  of  guild  of  Perth 
had  waited  on  archbishop  Sharp  at  St.  Andrews,  to  solicit 
his  approbation  and  induction  of  a  clergyman  whom  they  had 
picsGOled  to  Uie  vacant  living  of  St.  Johns,  the  parish  church 
of  that  town ;  and,  she  continues,  '^  the  archbishop  was  very 
<^to  tbem^and  after  he  had  tried  [inquired]  at  the  provost 
^  the  way  of  my  proceeding  against  the  conventicle,  which 
▼as  truly  repeated,  the  archbishop  drank  my  good  health, 
U)d  said  the  clergy  of  this  nation  were  obliged  to  me.  But  it 
vaa  the  Lord  God*s  doing,  who  made  me  His  instrument ; 
Pv^i  honour,  and  glory  be  to  His  great  name."  The  church 
^  Methven  also  became  vacant  about  this  time»  and  Mrs. 
^ythe  interested  herself  in  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Omey,  in 
whose  fiivour  she  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  who  appreciated 


I  Cited  in  Wodrow's  Hiitorf,  iii.  31. 
>  Vid0  ante,  ch.  uzvii.  p.  111. 
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the  merits  of  this  loyal  and  leli^ous  lady,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  her  letter,  dated  St.  Andrews,  27th  March, 
1679:— 

**  Madam, — I  had  the  favour  of  your  ladyship's  letter,  sig- 
nifying to  me  your  purpose  that  Mr.  John  Omey  be  presented 
to  the  church  of  Methven,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hew 
Ramsey.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Omey,  who  is  a  good 
man  and  a  worthy  minister,  and  shall  be  ready  to  go  along 
with  your  husband,  the  laird  of  Methven  his  dettgn  in  re- 
ference to  him.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  husband,  a  gen- 
tleman noted  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  affection  to  the 
church,  is  so  happy  as  to  have  a  consort  of  the  same  princi- 
ples and  inclination  for  die  public  settlement,  who  has  giiren 
proof  of  her  aversion  to  join  in  society  with  separatists,  and 
partaking  of  that  sin,  to  which  so  many  of  that  sex  do  tempt 
their  husbands  in  this  evil  time,  when  schism,  sedition,  and 
rebellion,  are  gloried  in,  though  Christianity  does  condemn 
them  as  the  greatest  crimes.  Your  ladyship,  in  continuing 
the  course  of  your  exemplary  piety  and  zeal  for  the  apostohc 
doctrine  and  government,  shall  have  approbation  from  God 
and  all  good  men^  which  is  of  more  value  than  a  popular  vogue 
from  an  humourous  silly  multitude,  who  know  not  what  thej 
do  in  following  the  way  of  seduction.  You  are  commended 
to  the  establishment  of  God's  grace  in  truth  and  peacei 
by,  &c.  "  St.  Andrews." 

Field  conventicles  were  of  weekly  occurrence,  and  also 
became  ''  more  formidable  both  in  the  numbers  who  attended, 
and  the  army-like  aspect  wMch  they  began  to  wear.  The 
preachers  were  generally  accompanied  by  a  band  of  armed 
men,  who  were  resolved  to  protect  their  ministers  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  when  they  met  for  public  wor- 
ship, they  chose  strong  positions^  and  posted  armed  senti- 
nels all  around  them,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  warn  their  friends  for  a  timely  flight  or  a  xesolate 
resistance  ^''  One  of  these  /^  army-like"  conventicles  met 
at  Cumberhead,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  in  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow.  A  party  of  military  was  sent  to  disperse  them, 
hut  on  Uieir  arrival  they  found  them  so  well  posted  and  fully 
armed  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  attacked 
them ;  and  therefore  they  contented  themselves  with  seizing, 
according  to  the  council's  orders,  the  outer  garments  of  some 

>  Hetherington'e  History  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland,  p.  148. 
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ttagglen  and  some  women's  plaids^  to  be  kept  as  evidence 
of  their  having  been  at  this  conventicle.    The  militaiy  saints 
detennined  not  to  allow  these  trophies  to  be  carried  off;  and 
thejr  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  and  fired  upon 
the  military,  took  some  of  the  soldiers  prisoners,  and  wounded 
the  officer  commanding  the  detachment  and  several  of  the 
men.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  retreat,  and  upon  the  re- 
port being  made  to  lord  Ross,  die  commander  of  the  forces, 
he  marched  out  of  Glasgow  towards  Lanark,  to  prevent  the 
fighting  mania  from  spreading  farther.    A  commission  was 
granted  to  several  of  the  privy  councillors  to  meet  at  Lanark, 
and  to  inquire  judicially  into  this  aflBnir.     In  their  report  to  the 
coandl,  dated  the  2dth  April,  they  say  that  they  had  received 
**  frequent  informations  from  divers  places,  of  murdering  some, 
womiding  and  robbing  of  others  of  his  majesty*s  forces,*  when 
lent  to  bring  in  the  cess  .  •  .  •  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
others  wounded  ....  a  tumult  and  insurrection  made  with- 
m  the  town  of  Renfrew,  upon  the  sheriff-depute  taking  of  one 
Walter  Scott,  a  noted  ringleader  of  conventicles  and  of  such- 
like disorders,  and  of  the  beating  and  woundiDg  the  laird  of 
Bdtiees,  sheriff-depute,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  deforcing 
them  and  rescuing  the  prisoner. ....  In  the  shire  of  Lanark 
and  other  shires  adjacent,  those  rebels  who  keep  field  conven- 
ticles have  formed  a  design  of  keeping  strong  and  armed  con- 
venticles in  many  distant  places,  of  design  to  necessitate  your 
lordships  to  keep  his  majesty^s  forces  together  in  considerable 
numbers  ....  and  are  resolved  to  hinder  the  inbringing  of 
his  migesty*s  cess  ....  and  if  small  parties  [of  military]  be 
employed,  to  murder  them  as  they  have  actually  done,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  obstruct  the  payment  of  his  majesty's  forces, 
whereby  we,  conceiving  that  these  rebellious  courses  are  now 
come  to  that  height,  thought  it  our  duty  to  advertise  my 
lord  chancellor,  &c.  to  meet  upon  Wednesday  next,  being  the 
last  of  April,  to  deliberate  and  consult  what  is  fit  to  be  done 
in  this  juncture,  for  obstructing  the  growth  and  increase  of 
diese  disorders,  now  come  to  so  great  a  height,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  public  peace  in  time  coming^.** 

Thb  pugnacious  propensities  of  the  covenanters  occupy 
80  much  of  the  history  of  this  period,  that  the  calm  and  peace- 
Ail  current  of  the  church  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  little  else 
U  recorded  but  the  deaths  and  translations  of  the  bishops. 
John  Paterson,  lord  bishop  of  Ross,  died  early  this  year,  and 
Alexander  Young,  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  imme- 

*  Bepoit  of  the  Comm.  of  Coanca  at  Lanark,  cited  by  Wodrow,  ii.  p.  35-36. 
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diately  translated  to  Boss.  John  Paterson,  loid  bisliop  ol 
Galloway,  and  the  son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Boss,  was  trana- 
lated  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  March;  and  Keith^ 
citing  an  original  letter  of  Lauderdale  to  archbishop  Shaip^ 
says  the  translation  of  bishop  Young  was  owing  to  the  power* 
fol  interest  of  the  duchess,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ad«* 
vancement  of  bishop  Paterson,  who  had  received  a  royal  dim* 
pensation  to  reside  out  of  his  diocese.  William  Lindsay,  lord 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  this  year,  having  only  sat  two  yeaxv, 
but  the  new  bishop  was  not  consecrated  till  October  i. 

^*  It  is  very  certain,"  says  Wodrow,  "  that  about  this  time 
matters  were  running  to  sad  heights  among  the  armed  fid- 
lowers  of  some  of  the  field  meetings  f'  coming  bom  such  a 
quarter,  this  is  a  powerful  admission  of  the  desperate  state  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion  which  then  existed  among  his  ^'  angels.** 
Murders  of  the  soldiers  were  very  common,  and  two  which 
were  perpetrated  by  these  ^'  armed  followers'*  excited  much 
public  indignation.  In  tlie  presbyterian  districts,  when  any 
one  refused  to  pay  the  cess  imposed  by  the  last  convention, 
one  or  more  soldiers  were  billeted  on  them  at  free  quarters, 
till  they  paid,  when  the  men  were  removed.  One  of  these 
recusants,  a  farmer  on  Loudon-hill,  had  three  soldiers  quar- 
tered on  him  for  about  ten  days,  and  Wodrow  admits  tiiat 
they  were  peaceable  and  well-behaved  men.  A  female  in  the 
family  had  warned  them,  that  unless  they  removed  they  might 
meet  with  rough  treatment ;  but  they  replied,  that  they  c<rald 
not  leave  the  premises  without  orders,  or  unless  the  cess 
was  paid.  One  of  the  men,  however,  went  in  the  after- 
noon to  tlie  village  of  Newmilns,  and  Uie  threat  of  violence 
having  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  he  remained  there 
all  night.  The  other  two  slept,  as  usual,  in  the  bam,  and 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  20th  of  April,  they  were  awoke 
by  a  ^  rude  knocking  at  the  barn  door.'*  Thinking  it  had 
been  their  comrade  returned,  one  of  them  got  up  and  incau- 
tiously opened  the  door,  which  he  found  besieged  by  five 
men  on  foot  and  five  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  shot  the  sol- 
dier through  the  heart,  when  he  fell  down  and  never  spoka 
The  other,  in  alarm,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  door 
against  his  assailants,  and  received  a  pistol  shot  in  the  thi^ 
firom  the  same  assassin,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  ^e 
party,  and  who  now  dismounted  and  knocked  down  the 
wounded  man.  The  covenanters  then  robbed  the  soldiers  of 
their  clothes  and  arms,  and  made  off  with  all  speed.     The 

'  Keith'g  Catalogue,  pamm. 
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wounded  soldier  languished  till  the  following  SatordaV)  when 
he  died.  These  harbarons  maiden  were  committed  on  the 
Bomxng  when  a  field  conventicle  was  to  have  heen  held;  and 
for  which  it  was  a  fit  and  proper  preparation,  being  nnder  a 
solemn  tow  to  pursue  all  malignants  to  death.  Wodrow  is 
anxious  to  remove  the  stigma  of  these  murders  &om  his  party, 
bat  is  forced  to  admit,  that  '^  it  is  uncertain  who  were  the 
actors,"  and  wishes  to  land  it  on  ''a  tool  and  spy**  whom,  he 
sajs,  was  employed  by  goTemment  to  do  such  dirty  work. 
The  wounded  soldier  lived  long  enough  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  identified  a  man  Scarlet  as  &e  actual  murderer,  and 
who  was  one  of  Welsh's  armed  guards,  as  Scarlet  himself 
swore  before  the  privy  council;  and  although  Wodrow 
''jaionsed^  him  to  have  been  an  emissary  of  government,  yet 
he  declares  that  this  Scarlet  ^^  came  and  joined  himaelf  with 
some  others  in  arms  who  were  a  kmd  of  guard  to  Mr.  R. 
Cameron,  who  preached  in  the  fields  i.**  But  these  murders 
had  not  be^i  an  accidental  '^  incident,"  but  a  plan  and  con- 
spiracy;  for  although  the  people  of  the  farm-house  are  not  im- 
plicated as  having  directly  assisted  in  the  murdere,  yet  they 
most  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  murderers'  inten- 
tions, or  they  cocdd  not  have  given  the  men  warning  of  their 
(ianger.  This  circumstance  alone  must  exonerate  the  govem- 
ment  of  having  authorised  the  perpetration  of  such  an  infa- 
mous transaction ;  but  it  the  more  firmly  fixes  it  upon  the 
farmed  followers  of  the  covenantmg  party  that  were  mfifttn^  to 
«ucA  heights. 

This  outkage  occasioned  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  who  agreed  upon  an  address  to 
the  council,  and  sent  three  of  their  number  into  town  to  pre- 
sent it;  in  which  they  lament  the  recent  murders,  and  throw 
ihe  whole  of  them  and  other  outrages  on  ^*  a  few  unsound, 
turbulent,  and  hot-headed  preachers — making  it  their  work  to 
draw  people  to  separation  and  schism  fix>m  pure  ordinances, 
^  to  instil  in  them  the  seeds  of  rebellion  by  their  infonna- 
tious,  exhortations,  and  doctrine.**  This  denunciation  of  co- 
reoaoting  doctrine  by  men  who  lived  among,  mixed  with  them, 
^  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  doctrines  were  taught,  is 
eridence  not  to  be  refuted  of  the  antichristian  nature  of  the 
cmenant  and  its  adherents.  Wodrow  is  much  at  a  loss  to 
Ww  how  to  account  for  the  enormous  wickedness  of  his 
IHends;  and  he  enters  into  a  sort  of  apology,  and  says: — *^  It 
^^  vQry  certain  that  about  this  time  matters  were  running  to  sad 

*  History,  iii.  37. 
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heights  among  the  anned  followers  of  some  of  the  field  meet* 
ings.  Whether  the  information  here  was  true,  I  do  not  know ; 
bnt  as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  there  was  yet  no  disowning  the 
king's  authority,  though  it  was  some  of  these  the  gentlemen 
point  at,  who  afterwaids  did  come  this  length :  and  until  this 
spring,  nothing  of  unsafe  doctrine  could  be  at  all  c^harged 
upon  field  preachers,  and  it  was  but  some  few  run  this  way 
either.  Indeed,  separation  and  schism  Jrom  the  induced  was 
now  violently  inculcated;  and  at  one  of  the  meetings  this 
month,  the  letters  before  me  bear  that  Robert  Hamilton  spake 
publicly  to  the  people,  and  discharged  [that  is,  forbid]  any 
hearers  of  the  indulged,  any  banders  or  payers  of  cess,  to  join 
with  them,  or  bring  any  arms  with  them.  One  of  them  cried 
out,  *  We  are  all  almost  cessmen !'  and  after  some  confiision 
among  them,  Mr.  Richard  Cameron,  who  preached  that  day, 
settled  the  matter  by  telling  Mr.  Hamilton  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  purge  the  meeting  that  day :  yea,  some  of  them 
did  openly  threaten  they  would  insult  the  indulged  minislen 
if  they  met  with  them ;  upon  which,  some  of  these  [the  in- 
dulged ministers]  found  it  needful  to  retire  from  their 
houses  ^'^ 

Among  the  episcopal  papers  at  Aberdeen,  there  is  a  copy 
of  a  royal  proclamation  of  Indulgence  to  House  Conventicles 
and  Nonconformist  Ministers,  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  assemble  in  houses  any  where  except  in  Edinburgb, 
Musselburgh,  Dalkeith,  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Stirling. 
At  the  same  time  armed  field  conventicles  were  sternly  prohi- 
.^  bited,  under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  in  open  rebellion, 

'^  and  to  incur  punishment  accordingly — the  ministers  capitally, 

and  the  hearers  by  fines.  But  the  indulged  nonconformists 
were  not  at  liberty  to  marry  or  baptize  out  of  their  own  con- 
gregations, and  were  to  administer  their  sacrament  all  in  one 
day,  so  as  to  avoid  the  assembling  of  a  great  concourse  of  people 
to  any  one  sacramental  occasion^. 

The  numbebs  that  attended  the  field  conventicles,  and  the 
audacity  of  the  covenanters,  now  excited  serious  alarm  in  the 
council  for  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  they  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, stating,  '*  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
considering  that  it  is  notour  that  there  is  a  party  who  conti- 
nue in  arms  and  follow  Welsh,  Cameron,  and  some  other  of 
their  accomplices,  at  their  several  field  conventicles,  do  there- 
fore give  warrant  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  major-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  order  a  com- 

1  Wodrow'i  Uiitory,  ui.  3S.  >  MS.  Abordeen  Chnt,  B.  42. 
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Elded  party  of  his  majesty *8  forces,  horse,  foot,  and  oragoons, 
to  prosecate  and  follow  that  party  into  whatsoever  place 
Welsh,  Cameron,  Kidd,  or  Douglass  keep  their  field  convjen- 
ticlesyor  any  other  whom  that  standing  party  follows;  with 
power  to  the  commander  of  that  partj  to  give  money  for  intel- 
ligence where  those  conventicles  are  appointed,  tfiat  thereby 
thej  may  be  able  to  seize  and  apprehend  such  as  shall  be 
finmd  at  the  said  conventicles,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  to 
pursue  them  to  the  death ;  declaring  the  said  officers  and  sol- 
dien  shall  not  be  called  in  question  therefore  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally. And  recommend  it  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  to  mus- 
ter his  majesty^s  forces,  and  see  that  they  be  full  and  ready 
for  action.**  This  proclamation,  but  especially  that  necessary 
claase  in  it  to  protect  the  military  from  legal  penalties  in  the 
execution  of  their  orders,  is  charged  home  upon  the  primate 
as  his  ^  last  leg^acy,  and  an  earnest  of  what  he  would  have  es- 
sayed had  he  got  up  to  court  ;**  but  which  the  author  of  the 
Trae  and  Impartial  Account  says,  is  '*  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  manifest  fidsehood.**  Before  issuing  the  above  procla- 
mation, the  council  sent  it  up  to  court  for  the  king*s  approba- 
tion, who  not  only  signed  it,  but,  when  it  was  returned,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  council  :— 

**  Charles  Rex.  Right  trusty,  &c. — Having  seen  and  con- 
sidered the  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  field  conven- 
ticles, which,  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  to  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  you  sent  hither  for  our  perusal  and  approbation 
before  the  publication  thereof,  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
and  do  judge  it  so  fit  for  that  purpose,  as  that  we  do  give  you 
OOT  hearty  thanks  for  that  good  effect  of  your  care  and  dili- 
gence to  promote  our  service,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  that 
our  ancient  kingdom;  and  do  return  it  to  you  without  an^  de- 
lay, to  the  end  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the  prosecution  of 
so  good  a  work;  whereof  that  you  may  have  our  full  and  so- 
lemn approbation,  we  have  thought  fit  ourself  to  sign  the  draft 
yon  sent  up  as  you  have  it  here  enclosed;  and  we  are  fully 
resolved  upon  all  occasions  to  assert  and  maintain  our  autho- 
nW,  and  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  as  well  against  those 
who  by  private  and  underhand  dealings,  endeavour  to  create 
«Qy  disturbance  to  our  government  there,  either  in  church  or 
Btete  (where  the  same  shall  be  made  manifest  to  us),  as  against 
those  who  of  late  have  assumed  the  boldness  more  openly  to 
attempt  the  raising  of  a  rebellion  there,  by  frequent  and 
numerous  convocations  in  arms  at  field  conventicles,  (these 

^nneries  of  rebellion,)  and  many  other  irregular  and  illegal 
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eouTses ;  so  we  do  hereby  give  you  our  assurance^  that  joa 
shall  have  all  due  countenance,  encouragement,  and  protectioD 
from  us,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  our  service,  agaiost 
all  who  shall  traduce  or  asperse  any  of  your  proceedings,  which 
have  been  so  agreeable  to  law  and  reason,  as  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  impudence  (no  less  than  the  malice)  of  such  per- 
sons as  study  to  create  a  contrary  opinion  of  your  actions. 
We  did  receive  such  full  satisfaction  from  these  lords,  you 
sent  up  last  year  to  inform  us  when  there  was  some  noise 
raised  (indeed  very  unjustly)  against  your  procedure,  as  we  do 
now  think  fit  to  desire  that  some  of  your  number  may  repair 
hither  with  all  convenient  expedition,  to  the  end  we  may  not 
only  receive  from  them  a  fuU  account  of  the  state  of  our  affairs 
there,  but  also  may  have  an  opportunity  to  signify  our  plea- 
sure in  many  things  (after  conference  with  them)  which  at  pre- 
sent we  cannot  impart  in  a  letter.  And  because  the  noblemoD 
who  are  employed  in  our  service  are  either  of  our  privy 
council  or  have  command  of  our  forces,  or  both,  and  therefore 
cannot  well  be  absent  at  this  time,  we  have  thought  fit  rather 
to  require  you  to  send  three  of  our  officers  of  state;  viz.  our 
clerk-register,  our  advocate,  and  our  justice^cleric,  together 
with  tlie  president  of  our  college  of  Justice,  and  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  of  Tarbert,  our  justice-general,  seeing  fix>m  them 
we  can  have  fiill  information,  as  well  in  matters  of  law  as  in 
fact.  So  expecting  from  them  a  ready  compliance  with  this 
our  pleasure,  and  not  doubting  the  continuance  of  your  care 
and  diligence  in  all  things  that  concern  our  service,  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  that  our  kingdom,  we  bid  you  heartily 
farewell. — Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  6th  dnj  of 
May,  1679,  and  of  our  reign  the  thirty-first  year.  By  his 
majesty^s  command,  (Signed)        *^  Lauderdale." 

The  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  was  at  this  time  in  a 
dreadful  state.  Religion  had  assumed  the  reality  of  armed 
rebellion;  and  conventicles,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  were  the  rendezvouses  for  preparing  their  warriors 
for  0\e  field,  and  that  in  such  numbers,  too,  that  the  handfuls 
of  troops  that  were  sent  to  disperse  them  were  frequently 
beaten  and  dispersed.  The  Covepanters  complained  of  the 
insolence  of  the  soldiers;  but  this  was  ociiasioned  by  die  rough 
usage  that  the  military  met  with  fix>m  the  saints,  and  which 
provoked  retaliation. '  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  murdered 
by  the  saints,  and  there  cannot  be  aqy  doubt  but  that  the  murr 
ders  at  the  farm-house  on  Loudon-hill,  already  related,  had 
been  resolved  on  by  those  who  attended  the  conventicle  that 
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same  day,  and  that  the  fanner's  fiunily  were  engaged  Id  the 
con8{riraey»  otherwise  they  could  not  have  given  warning,  by 
which  one  of  the  men  preserved  his  hfe.  The  shooting  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  the  trepanning  of 
major  Johnstonin  to  a  house,  with  Uie  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  and  his  party,  are  instances  to  show  that  murder  was 
not  sn  iKceidemiml  circumstance,  arising  out  of  collisions  with 
angiy  opponents,  but  the  cool  deliberate  determination  to  fulfil 
the  oUigatimis  of  the  Covenant,  by  despatching  those  whom 
they  eonsiclered  their  enemies.  But  these  enemies  of  law  and 
Older  could  not  have  become  so  outrageous,  had  they  not  been 
secietlv  instigated  and  piolecled  by  the  great  men  connected 
with  me  party  in  opposition  to  Lauderdale's  government. 
The  feudal  powers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  such,  that 
they  could  have  suppressed  the  nuisance  at  once,  by  their  pa- 
triarchal authority  over  their  tenants  and  servants,  if  they  had 
chosen;  and  their  having  declared  their  inability  to  do  so, 
clearly  marks  their  connivance  with  the  field  conventicles. 

Thb  alone  Kino  and  Head  of  the  church,  which  is  His 
body,  and  who  is  also  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  hath 
said,  ^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat;  all,  tbere- 
fofe,  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ^." 
Id  Scripture,  Scribe  is  a  name  of  office,  and  signifies  one  who 
makes  his  living  by  writing^;  a  secretary  of  state — as  Shebna 
the  Scribe^;  an  officer  in  the  church,  or  an  expounder  or  in- 
terpreter of  ^ripture^.  The  Pharisees  were  a  sect,  or  frater- 
nity, in  the  Jewish  church,  that  pretended  to  live  by  peculiar 
rales,  and  more  strictly  than  other  men ;  among  whom  there 
were  priests,  scribes,  and  laymen  ^.  These  were  to  be  obeyed, 
becaiue  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat;  which  means,  first,  the  throne 
or  Beat  of  civil  government ;  and,  next,  the  seat  of  doctrine  and 
spiiitoal  jurisdiction  proper  to  the  governors  of  the  church. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  Oiur  Lord's  words  is,  that  in  all 
things  diat  belong  of  right  to  the  office  and  authority  of  the 
ciown  and  the  mitre,  the  people  are  bound  to  honour  and  obey 
the  king,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him;  and  to 
>obiiiit  Aemselves  to  all  their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors,  and  masters,  because  the  office  of  instructing  and 
prescribing  was  entrusted  to  them.  And,  therefore,  the  right 
conclusion  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Covenanters 
to  have  submitted  to  the  directions  and  prescriptions  of  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,but  especially  to  the  latter,  because 

St  Matt  xziii.  2.  In.  zzxri.  3.  »  St.  John.  iii.  I-IO— 

'  Ptalm  ilT.  1.  *  Esrm,  yii.  6— Matt.  ziii.  52.  A«ti,  v.  4. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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they  succeeded  to  and  represented  a  greater  than  Moses  in 
the  oversight  and  goTemment  of  the  church,  even  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  in  all  those  things  that  they  persuade  or  pre- 
scribe, which  are  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
established  government  of  the  kingdom;  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience  sake.  But  the  prophets  of  the  cove- 
nant prophesied  falsely,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so; 
their  ministers  taught  them  to  believe  that  the  bishops  were 
limbs  of  antichrist,  the  liturgy  a  rag  of  popery,  and  conformity 
a  mark  of  the  beast;  and  the  much-abused  prelates  might,  with 
justice,  have  complained,  in  the  language  of  Isaiah,  *^  0,  my 
people,  they  that  lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

mrftDSK  or  tub  akohbisbop  or  it.  ANprnswi. 

1679« — The  goremment  nupicioiit  of  the  intcntioiii  of  the  ooveDaBten.^-IlM 
pzianete  iteolvee  to  go  to  ooort — hii  nrarder  rcMWed  on.— An  attack  on  ihariff 
Camichael  feigned  their  real  Tiewi. — ^Ilie  primate  cixwiei  the  Forth —dept  at 
KflDnowsj — aet  out  next  mornings— hii  deportment — Haekaton  choaen  eaptahi 
— Ua  reaaona  for  declining  the  poet— Balftrar  of  Bnrley  choaen — their  mani- 
fcato  preyjona  operationa  of  the  oonapiraton-Hlepoaition  before  the  privy 
eoondl— namea  of  the  conapiratora — their  fanaticianu— An  account  of  the 
primate'a  eacape  on  a  former  occaaion — the  pursoit — ^the  primate  woonded — a 
feeond  womid— Bxuaell'a  apeech — their  riolence— Miaa  Sharp  woonded — ^hia 
hat  appeal  to  the  murderen — ^the  finiiihing  aaaanlt — Min  Sharp— they  rob  the 
coadh-Bumet'a  account. — ^The  primate  ia  accuaed  of  being  a  wixard— hia 
compoiure  and  chriatian  apirit — hia  character. — Remarka. — Hind  Let  Looae. 

1679. — In  a  note  to  his  Hisloij  of  the  Charch  of  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Cook  says — *^  The  account  which  this  historian 
[Wodrovr],  who  was  not  partial  to  Sharp,  gives  of  the  murder, 
must,  I  should  think,  shock  eveiy  mind  not  sunk  in  depravity^.** 
And  Dr.  Bums,  in  the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  says — "  It  is  true 
he  [Wodrow]  does  not  deal  in  the  harsh  invective  of  the  high 
cavalier  party  on  such  an  occasion,  and  he  would  he/arfrom 
maintaining  that  the  prelate  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  deserve 
to  die.  .  •  .  He  just  takes  that  view  of  it  which  every  mode- 
rate and  fair  man  on  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  state 
of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  agency  of  Sharp  in  the 
persecutions,  will  be  inclined  to  take."  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
considered  neither  ''  fair  nor  moderate^  by  the  descendants  of 
the  covenanters,  if  we  say  with  Mr.  Skinner — ^*  At  last,  by  the 
repeated  instigations  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  under  the  permission  of  heaven,  for  the  filling 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  they  put  in  execution  the 
horrid  purpose,  which  they  had  once  [twice]  attempted  and 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  346. 
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Still  had  their  hearts  set  upon,  against  the  one  person  in  the 
kingdom  whom,  next  to  majesty,  they  most  feared  and  hated.* 

It  was  surmised  by  government  that  the  fanatics  had  some 
dangerous  projects  in  contemplation  at  this  period,  and  that 
they  were  encouraged  in  their  seditious  designs  by  some  noble- 
men who  kept  themselves  in  the  background.  The  Covenanted 
presby terians  were  merely,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  the 
^*  under-spur  leathers,"  while  ^*  in  the  court  itself  there  were 
then  an  Absalom  and  an  Achitophel  too,  who  were  stealing 
away  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  they  did  not  want  many 
abettors,  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  were  the  king^s  own  ser- 
vants ^J"  To  complain  of  these  traitors,  and  to  warn  the  king 
of  his  danger,  archbishop  Sharp  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
court ;  but  it  was  previously  necessary  for  his  affairs,  to  retam 
to  St.  Andrews. 

The  murdbr  of  the  primate  had  been  long  premeditated, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principles  dis- 
played in  the  Covenant,  and  the  murderous  doctrines  taught  by 
the  field  preachers.  Wodtow  delicately  calls  his  execrable  mur- 
der **  a  violent  death,**  and  himself  **  a  bloody  and  perfidious 
man  ^.**  Russell,  in  his  account  of  this  '*  fact,  as  it  is  likewise 
cautiously  denominated,  calls  his  murder  a  **  duty^  and  says, 
*^  they  resolved  to  fall  upon  Carmichel  at  St.  Andrews ;"  that 
is,  to  murder  him  who  was  the  sheriff-substitute,  and  an  agent 
.  of  the  councils  for  the  suppression  of  the  conventicles.  *'  Some 
objected,  what  if  he  should  be  in  the  prelate*s  house,  what 
should  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Whereupon  all  present  judged 
duty  to  hang  both  over  port  [gate],  especially  the  bxsbof^  it 
being  by  many  of  the  Lord's  people  and  misistbbs  judged  a 
DUTY  long  since,  not  to  st^er  such  a  person  to  Ikoe,  who  had 
shed,  and  was  shedding,  so  much  of  the  blood  of  die  saints^ 
and  knowing  that  other  worthy  christians  hadusedmeans 
to  get  him  upon  the  road  be/ore\^  So  determined  were  these 
^'  saints**  on  their  bloody  work,  that  a  short  time  before  they 
sent  John  Archie  and  Henry  Corbie  into  the  western  counties 
"  to  know  the  minds  of  other  ministers  and  christians,  which 
was  evidently  enough  made  known,  by  what  was  coming  to 
their  ears  every  day,  of  their  resisting  (^sokRers,  both  at  meet- 
ings and  for  paying  cess.*'  Going  armed  to  their  conventicles, 
resisting  the  troops,  and  murdering  the  soldiers,  were  therefore 
parts  of  an  organised  plan  for  the  ewHrpaiion  of  the  bishops; 

1  True  and  Impartial  Aooonnt,  p.  72.  *  Vol.  ti.  p.  40 

*  Rusieirs  Aooount  of  the  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  appended  to  Kirkton' 
History,  pp.  407,  408. 
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not,  as  Wodrow  falsely  alleges,  for  selfnlefence,  bat  for  the 
bloody  purpose  of  murdering  their  adversaries  when  opportu- 
nity offered.  Russell  continues — *^  One  Alexander  Smith,  a 
wearer  at  the  Stmther  Dyke*  a  very  godly  man^  after  prayer 
aneot^  their  clearness  in  the  matter  about  [the  murder  of] 
Carmichely  desired  all  to  go  forward,  seeing  that  God's  glory 
was  the  only  motire  that  was  moving  them  to  offer  themselyes 
to  set  for  his  broken-down  work ;  and  if  the  Lord  saw  it  meet 
todelirer  Carmichel  into  their  hands,  he  would  bring  him  in 
their  way,  and  employ  them  insome piece  qfuntrk  more  Aoftonr- 
aik  lo  Ood amd  them  both^i  namely,  the  murder  of  the  arch- 
bishop, which  these  '*  very  godly  men'*  premeditated. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  May,  the  primate  crossed  the  Forth, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  daughter  Isabel;  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  slept  at  captain  Seton's,  Kennoway,  where  he 
remamed  all  night.  Two  of  the  murderers,  well  mounted 
and  armed,  came  into  that  village  about  midnight,  and  made 
anxious  enquiries  whether  or  not  the  archbishop  slept  at  the 
boose  of  captain  Seton.  Upon  receiving  the  required  imbr- 
matioQ,  they  hastily  rode  off  and '  joined  the  conBpirators, 
who  were  on  the  alert  the  next  morning,  when  several  parties 
of  horsemen  were  seen  to  traverse  the  road  betwixt  Kennoway 
and  St.  Andrews.  Dr.  Monro  waited  on  the  primate  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  previops  to  his  leaving  Kennoway,  and  found 
that  his  spirits  were  very  much  depressed ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  on  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  he  ate 
and  drank  very  sparingly.  He  was  likewise  longer  and  more  ., 
fervent  than  usuaJ  in  his  private  devotions,  as  if  he  had  had  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  and  fearful  end.  His  reli- 
gions deportment  on  Saturday  morning  was  so  impressive,  that 
the  learned  aiid  pious  Dr.  Monro  said  he  believed  he  was 
isspirBd. 

On  Saturday  morning,  about  nine  o*clock,  they  continued 
their  journey  The  primate  was  a  man  of  good  natural  cou- 
rage, and  having  been  so  providentially  preserved  firom  the 
nerciless  hands  of  these  fierce  zealots  for  nearly  twenty  years,- 
be  had  brought  his  mind  to  entire  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  God.  In  his  conversation  he  dwelt  entirely  on  the  vanity 
of  life,  the  certainty  of  death  and  judgment,  the  necessity  of 
&ith,good  worksy  repentance,  and  daily  renovation  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  emd,  as  if  he  had  presaged  sudden  death,  he  gave  his 

>  A  Tilgir  Seottkiflp,  wUch  meuw  '•  reipectiiig,"  •«  regarding,"  "  opposite 
^t"  '*  orer  aflmt." 

^  EiUM&'sXmiuit of  the  Murder  of  Archbiakop  Sharp,  appended  to  Kirkton't 
H«tory,  pp.  409,  410. 
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daughter  much  pious  couusel  and  advice;   her  answen  to 
which  were  so  satisfactory,  that  he  embraced  and  formally 
blessed  her,  about  half  an  hour  before  he  was  assaulted.    As 
he  passed  the  farm-house  of  Magus,  he  remarked  to  his  daugh- 
ter, ^*  There  lives  an  ill-natured  mau :  God  preserve  us,  mj 
child."    The  name  of  this  ill-natured  man  was  John  Miller, 
and  he  was  certainly  in  the  secret  of  the  murderers'  intention, 
for  on  the  1st  of  May  the  conspirators  met,  and  coDcerted  the 
plan  of  the  murder  at  his  house,  which  they  would  not  have 
done  had  he  not  been  privy  to  their  design.     When  the  con- 
spirators passed  his  house,  they  inquired  of  him  if  that  was 
the  bishop's  coach?     From  fear  he  made  no  answer;  but  his 
servant-woman  ran  up  to  Russell,  who  made  the  inquiry,  sod 
assured  him  that  it  was.    The  conspirators,  except  Rathillet, 
dropt  their  cloaks  here  when  pursuing  the  archbishop,  and 
he,  like  Saul,  kept  them  till  their  return,  for  which  he  was  on 
the  watch,  and  delivered  their  cloaks,  remarking,  *'  Lord  for- 
give you,  sirs,  for  doing  this  so  near  my  house,  for  it  will  henie 
[ruin]  me." — Not  for  doing  the  bloody  deed  itself,  but  for 
doing  it  so  near  to  his  house^  and  so  too,  by  consequence,  to  im- 
plicate him. 

The  party  engaged  about  this  "  very  godly"  work,  chose 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  for  their  captain,  and  **  blessed  the  Lord 
that  had  put  it  into  the  minds  of  his  people  to  offer  them- 
selves for  carrying  on  the  Lord's  work !"  They  had  appointed 
the  next  Saturday  for  seeking  the  Lord's  mind  furrier  into 
the  matter,  and  'Hhat  the  Lord  would  stir  up  the  minds  of  his 
people  to  appear  for  his  cause."     Hackston  declined  to  act  as 
captain,  because  he  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  primate. 
The  aichbishop's  chamberlain  had  arrested  him  for  embez- 
zling the  property  of  one  Level,  of  Cannuchie,  to  whom  the 
primate  was  guardian.      This  Level  was  the  archbishop's 
vassal,  and  had  left  Hackston  guardian  to  his  children,  who 
was  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  primate,  as  the  superior,  in 
February,  1677.     The  rents  of  the  estate  of  Cannuchie  were 
due  to  the  primate  by  decree  and  sentence  of  the  judges;  but 
out  of  kindness  to  Lovel's  children  he  authorised  Hackston  to 
collect  the  rents,  and  sell  the  produce,  that  he  might  allow 
them  an  annual  maintenance.     Hackston  collected  the  reots 
and  sold  the  produce ;  but  instead  of  accounting  for  the  pro- 
ceeds, he  purchased  arms  for  the  Covenanters.     The  primaCo 
accepted  his  bond  for  the  debt,  but  Hackston  still  evaded  the 
payment;  and  in  March,  1678,  during, the  primate's  absence, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  his  grace's  chamberlain  arrested 
him  for  the  debt.     His  grace  would  not  have  consented  to 
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his  imprisonment,  had  he  not  been  credibly  infonned  that 
the  rents  of  Cannuchiey  and 'the  produce  sold^had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  Hackston  for  horses  and  munitions  of  war,  for 
equipping  the  conventicle  saints,  which  they  considered  only 
as  a  spoiling  the  Egyptians.  He  continued  in  prison,  till  Dr. 
Falconer,  his  relation,  became  bound  for  the  debt;  and  in 
cooseqnence,  "  private  pique,  aggravating  presbyterian  ran- 
cour, inflamed  him  against  Sharp."  As  he  declined  to  act  as 
their  captain,  John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand this  body  of  very  godly  men,  and  whom  Wodrow  always 
delicately  terms  **  the  captain,"  but  carefully  abstains  from 
naming  him,  but  whom  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharp  describes  as  a 
ferocious  enthusiast,  *'  although  he  was  by  some  reckoned 
none  of  the  most  religious.  He  was  a  little  man,  squint-eyed, 
and  of  a  very  fierce  aspect!" 

Thst  commenced  operations  by  drawing  up  the  paper 
below  ^,  which  Hackston  posted  on  the  church-door  of  Cupar, 
in  Fife,  on  Wednesday,  the  SOth  of  April.  Next  morning  this 
paper  struck  terror  into  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Cupar,  but 
particularly  those  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  and 
they  were  further  encouraged  in  their  bloody  purpose  by 
Andrew  Tumbull,  who  informed  them  that  *'  all  the  west  was 
already  in  arms^." 

1  "  To  all  and  fondry  to  wliose  bands  these  presents  shall  oome,  bat  especiaUy 
to  the  ma^stntes  and  inhabitants  of  tiie  town  of  Cupari  in  Fife : — 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  men.  That  whereas  under  a  pretext  of  law,  thongh  most 
falfdy,  there  are  most  abominable,  illegal,  and  oppressive  robberies  and  spoils  com- 
nittedin  this  dure,  by  captain  Cam^ie,  and  his  soldiers,  by  Tirtne  of  a  precept 
ftonthatadnlterer,  Wm.  Cannichel,  held  on  to  it  by  that  peijored  apostate,  pra- 
hte  Sharp,  a  known  enemy  to  all  godliness :  Theat  are  therefore  to  declare  to  dl 
tbt  liian  any  way  be  concerned  in  this  yillainoiis  robbery  and  oppression,  either 
by  aaisting,  resetting,  levying,  or  in  any  manner  of  way  coontenandng  the  same 
OwwBTcr  l£ey  thooght  themselves  at  present  guarded  by  a  military  force,  and 
these  persons  spoiled,  despicable),  that  they  shall  be  looked  on  as  accessory  to  the 
robbery,  end  should  meet  with  a  punishment  answerable  to  the  villainy,  and  that 
by  a  party  equal  to  all  who  durst  own  them  in  these  courses;  and  that  so  soon  as 
God  ihall  enable  them  thereto,  whose  names  they  shall  find  undn*  subscribed,  in 
theie  fisUowi^g  letters.  A,  B,  C,  aEC.*'— MSS.  Ep.  Chest.  Russell's  Account, 
p.  411.  True  and  Imp.  Account,  Appendix  to  the  Preface,  p.  liii. 
'  The  following  ftu&  were  deposed  on  oath  before  the  privy  councfl : — 
"  On  Tbubsday,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  morning,  there  were  tiiree  or 
firar  of  the  villaina  at  John  Millar's  house  in  Magus,  and  they  had  a  discourse 
of  my  lord  St.  Andrews,  and  that  his  dau^ter  was  a  high-handed  gentlewoman, 
indeed,  who  refiosed  the  laird  of  Bams,  who  was  seeking  to  marry  her :  he  was  a 
vdl-bom  gentleman,  and  they  were  not  so  good,  but  lower  than  he.  Another 
nswered.  We  shaU  make  him  hwer  ere  it  be  long.  ITien  they  fell  all  a  whis- 
pering for  some  space,  and  thereafter  one  of  them  broke  out  thus : — *  We  will  be 
•Ue  to  do  it  amongst  ourselves,  we  need  no  other  help ;  Robert  Black  will  be 
one.  John  Millar  was  present  all  the  while ;  and  this  Robert  Black  is  the  tenant 
iaBskfinn*  at  whose  house  either  all  the  nine,  or  most  part  of  them,  were  either  all 
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The  plot  tu  murder  the  primate  was  of  long  standing ;  and 
it  appears  that  his  grace  was  not  the  only  one  marked  out 
for  slaughter.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  this  lime  thej 
intended  to  have  murdered  Mr.  Carmichael^  the  sheriff-sub^ 

llie  ni^ht  before,  or  breakfrsted  with  him  in  the  momiiig ;  and  it  ie  reported, 
that  at  their  parting,  Black'a  wife,  (when  one  of  them  kiased  her),  did  bid  God 
blest  him  and  prosper  him ;  and  if  Long  Lesstte  [the  incnmbent  of  Ceres]  be 
with  him,  lay  him  OB  the  green  too:  atwUdi  he  tosiiorsd,  < Tlfttn is  th^  band 
shall  do  it.' 

<*  It  IS  ALSO  reported  for  a  certainty,  that  Andrew  TnmbnU,  tenant  to  Broom- 
all,  crossed  the  water  the  same  tide  with  my  lord,  and  was  the  man  th 


hall,  crossed  the  water  the  same  tide  with  my  lord,  and  was  the  man  that  i 
to  KeuBowBy,  asking  if  my  lotd  was  qpartsnd  tliero»  and  tfrnraafler  was  pn 
at  tlie  fust,  and  enoonnged  the  rest  to  it ;  and  said  that  all  the  west  was  op 
already. 

"  WBBN  the  mnrderers  returned  to  the  spot,  John  Ifillar  spol»  with  tbem, 
and  his  firrt  expression  was.  Lord  forgive  you,  tan,  for  doing  Hus  so  naar  my 
hoQse,  for  it  wUl  herry  me ;  and  thereafter  he  and  his  aemmts  gare  tlmn  their 
two  doalcs  and  coat,  whidi  they  dropped  at  his  dykes,  when  they  rode  to  tiie 
action. 

"  BoHS  worm,  honrs  after  my  lord's  corpse  was  brooglit  into  fit.  Andrews, 
Henderson  in  KUbmohmont  lib  son  reds  through  SL  Andrews  ons  bagr  hont, 
and  at  the  Abbey-gate  asked  twice  at  one  Habistone,  if  the  good  man  of  the 
abbey  was  dead  ?  and  then  rode  peaceably  away,  and  now  talks  of  it  fredy 
enough,  and  the  most  part  of  this  time  since  hath  kept  Us  fother's  faovae  na- 
qnestioDed  mitil  this  hour,  altiiongh  it  be  not  donbtai  that  1»  was  an  Mtorw 

'*  The  night  before  the  murdar.  John  Balfour  and  Rathillet  came  to  the  house 
of  Rathillet,  with  a  webster  [weaToi]  in  Balmarino  parish,  and  stayed  no  longer 
but  tiU  the  horses  were  baited,  and  Rathillet  changed  his  breeches,  asd  imme- 
diately horsed.  John  Bslfonr  had  his  Iward  loqg,  at  least  ten  weeks  grown ;  and 
there  wis  no  mention  of  the  murder  at  SathiQet,  till  about  nine  o'clock  at  night 
the  next  day,  at  which  time  tiiere  came  in  a  petson  to  tiM  house,  and  rounded 
[whispered]  something  to  John  Balfour's  wife,  who,  within  a  Httle,  fwithout  any 
diange  of  countenance),  said,  the  bishop  has  taken  a  sleep  in  the  home-gohv. 
For  certain,  John  Balfour  was  not  at  Kinloch  since  the  murder,  nor  for  two 
days  before. 

'*  In  thb  BSGiNNiNO  of  tiie  week  after  the  murder,  Jdhfi  Balfeur^a  wife  led 
ikom  Rathillet,  leaving  bdbind  her  a  child,  to  whom  she  gare  cuck,  and  vns  dislo- 
cate in  one  of  the  arms,  whereof  the  child  was  like  to  die :  within  twodays  after, 
all  the  senrants  about  the  house  fled,  except  one  lass  iStmt  attends  that  chiUL 
Robert  Dingwall,  son  to  William  Dingwall,  in  Coldhamoi  near  Leiiie,is  reported 
to  have  been  at  the  murder;  and  his  fiither  being  examined  at  Cupar,  d^nes, 
that  on  Saturday  monuAg,  young  Tnrhdaimie  and  Henry  Shaw  took  mwj  his 
son,  wen  mounted  and  armed,  bnt  whither  he  knew  not,  and  that  he  had  not  seen 
him  since. 

**  Thsbb  If  ALSO  one  Robert  7onnBit»  a  bonnet-maker,  who  left  Dondee  for 
adulters  who  drinking  tiiat  Saturday  morning  with  "William  Leslie,  my  lord 
chanoeuor's  gardener,  and  John  Colville,  his  rider,  refused  to  drink  a  health,  with 
this  expression—'  Ere  forty.ei|^t  hours  ye  shall  get  a  health  to  drink  indeed ;' 
and  bcdtore  the  news  came  the  length  of  Leslie,  he  fled,  and  hatii  not  since 
appeared. 

"  RoBSRT  Black  and  John  Miller,  with  their  serrants,  know  all  the  persons, 
and  for  certain  haye  prevaricated  in  their  examinations  at  Cupar,  and  ever  will, 
except  the  truth  be  extorted  ane  other  way,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  mur* 
derers  are  all  as  dear  to  them  as  their  nearest  relatiyes,  and  their  girii^  in 
delations  against  them  is  cslled  by  them  and  their  party  a  betraying  of  the 
godly/'— MS.  Pliers  in  the  Episoopsl  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  A.  18. 
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siJUitey  as  well  as  Mr  Leslie,  the  parish  pnest  of  Ceres,  and 
made  many  effortS}  both  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  to  fall  in 
with  the  former,  in  which  they  were  happily  disappointed. 
These  blood-thirsty  saints  intended  to  hare  committed  three 
murders  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May,  as  a  preparative  to  keeri- 
iDga field-conventicle  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  "  ret^olving  to  resin 
aach  as  should  oifer  to  oppose  the  meeting,  and  ttiere  was  one 
'  sway  for  brioging  of  a  minister  K"  This  is  a  lively  common* 
taiy  on  their  principles ;  and  shows  with  how  little  reason  the 
government  of  Charles  II.  has  been  accused  of  tyranny,  in 
8i^>pres6iog  such  ^*  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,'*  and  '*  nursehas 
for  murder.** 

On  Fbiday  niqht,  the  2d  of  May,  the  thirteen  murderers 
met  on  the  moor,  north-easi  from  Gilston,  one  of  whom  wan 
sent  away,  the  rest  "  not  being  clear  to  reveal  to  him  what  was 
designed."*  He  knew  of  their  intention  to  murder  Cai:u»ichel ; 
bat  it  seems  they  did.  not  consider  it  prudent  to  communicate 
tobim  their  intention  of  murdering  the  primate  ^«  ''ThesQ, 
after  a  whiles  advising  what  to  do,  and  no  more  coming,  and 
feanog  they  should  be  discovered,  went  all  to  Robert  Black's 
in  Baldinny,  himself  being  absent  for  fear  of  being  taken, 
where,  putting  up  their  horses,  and  praying  (!)  they  laid  down 
ia  the  barn  to  sleep.'*  They  afterwards  went  eastwards,  and 
were  met  by  Andrew  Guillon,  who  advised  them  where  to  go, 
so  as  tofaU  in  with  the  archbishop.  At  this  time  *'  Balfour 
«aid,  he  wom  9ure  they  had  »omeihmg  to  do^  for  he  being  at  his 
QDcke's  house,  intending  towards  the  Highlands,  because  of 
the  violent  rage  in  Fife,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  return ;  and  he 
inftminff  the  LorSs  mindanent it^got  that  wordbamein upon 
kmy  €h>  AND  PROSPER.  So  he,  coming  from  prayer,  wonder- 
ing what  it  cojuld  mean,  went  again  [to  inquire  the  Lord's 
mind],  and  got  it  confirmed  by  that  Scripture,  Go,  have  not 
1  SENT  YOU  ?  whereupon,  he  durst  no  more  question,  but  pre- 
sently returned^."  So  here  these  murderers  proceeded  under  a 
strong  delusion,  and  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  who  was 
a  imuderer  from  the  beginning,  as  if  acting  under  as  divine  a 
warrant  as  that  under  which  Saul  went  forth  to  *^  slfty  both  man 
a&d  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  dsmal  and 


H's  Account,  p.  411. 

*  The  twelve  conspinton  names  wero  DaHd  Hedutos  of  Ent^llet,  JohA 
Balfour  of  Kialock,  James  Russell  in  Kettle,  George  fleman  jn  Bslbathli^ 
Andrew  Hendersoo  and  Alexander  Henderson  in  Kilbrachmont,  William  Dalziel 
in  Caddam,  James,  Alexander,  and  George  Balfonr,  in  Gilston,  Tkomas  Ness  in 
P- — ,  and  Andrew  Guillon,  weaver,  in  Balmarino. 

3  Roasell's  Account,  p.  413. 
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a88.'*  Searching  for  Carmichel  was  a  mere  pretence ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  this,  that  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Black,  of  Baldmiiy, 
sent  a  boy  on  Saturday  morning,  to  inqnire  how  ihey  had  sped, 
and  to  inform  them  that  the  archbishop^s  coach  was  approach- 
ing ;  **  which  they  seeing  betwixt  Ceres  and  Blebo-hole,  said, 
*  Truly  this  is  of  God,  and  it  seemeth  that  God  hath  deliTcred 
him  into  our  hands ;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but  pursue ;'  for  all 
looked  on  it,  considering  the  former  circumstances,  as  a  clear 
call  from  God  to  fali  upon  him  *.•* 

Herb  Rathillbt  surrendered  his  command  of  the  party, 
sajring,  **  as  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  primate,  bis  re« 
venge  would  roar  the  glory  of  the  action  "  James  Russell 
said,  **  it  had  been  borne  in  upon  his  spirit  some  days  before 
in  prayer,  having  more  than  ordinary  overlettings  of  the  spirit, 
that  the  Lobd  would  employ  him  in  some  piece  of  service,  ere 
it  was  long,  and  that  tliere  would  be  some  great  nutn  who  was 
an  enemy  to  the  kirk  of  God,  cut  off.  .  •  .  And  seeing  he 
had  been  at  several  meetings,  with  several  godly  men  in  other 
places  of  the  kingdom,  who  not  only  judged  it  their  duty  to 
take  that  wretches  life^  and  eome  othere^  but  had  eseayed  it 
TWICE  btfore^  and  came  to  the  shire  [of  Fife]  for  that  purpose, 
and  once  wonderfoUy  he  escaped  at  the  QueensferTy,for  he  went 
down  to  Leith  with  Uie  chancellor  in  a  boat ;  in  the  meantime 
they  were  on  the  other  side  coming  over,  but  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  and  the  Lord  had  kept  them  back  at  that  time,  he  having 
more  blood  to  shed,  for  this  was  about  eight  days  before  Mr. 
James  Mitchel  was  executed ;  but  he  said  he  was  sure  that  he 
bad  a  clear  call  at  that  time,  and  that  it  seemed  the  Lord 
bad  delivered  that  wretch  into  their  hand,  and  he  dimi  not 
draw  back,  bnt  go  forward,  considering  what  engagements  the 
Lord  had  taken  from  him  the  day  before ;  for  though  the  Lord 
bad  kept  him  back  formerly,  he  doubted  not  but  his  qfer  was 
aeeeptable  to  the  Lord^J* 

This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
horrid  drama,  Mitchells  attempt  was  not  the  solitary  act  of 
a  desperate  fanatic,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity ;  but  the  formed  and  systematic  design  of 
the  whole  party.  Those  who  were  capable,  and  whose  reU* 
gious  principles  taught  them  to  premeditate,  and  make  so  many 
attempts  to  take  away  the  j)rimate*s  life,  as  well  as  the  Uves  of 
'the  other  bishops,  ha!d  no  right  to  complain  of  the  severities 
of  the  government.  Such  princ^les  would  disgraoe  a  hmde 
of  Tartars,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  by  any  govcio- 

*  RnmOl't  Aeeoimt,  p.  414.  •  Ibid.  p.  4ta. 
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Thoae  men  who  justify  snd  applaud  the  murder  of  the 
arehUshop  in  the  present  day  are  partakers  of  the  guilt  of 
thoie  ftnatics  who  actually  imbrued  their  hands  in  his  blood. 
Bat  what  must  be  thought  of  those  ministers  of  the  Solemn 
Lsagoe  and  Covenant  who  taught  and  inculcated  such  bloody 
taoets  as  works  well  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  ? 

As  THE  ABCHBiSHOP^s  equipage  drove  past  the  Struthers, 
ha  sent  a  servant  to  say  to  the  earl  of  Crawford  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  wait  on  him  at  that  time.  Soon  after 
passing  the  farm-house  at  Magus,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'cloeki  the  coachman,  looking  round,  saw  the  conspirators 
ri£ng  at  fidl  speed,  pistols  in  hand,  with  swords  drawn,  and 
banging  from  Uieir  wrists ;  and  he  immediately  called  to  the 
poitilliMi  to  drive  on,  for  he  suspected  their  pursuers  had  evil 
mtentions.  Finding  his  coach  driven  at  such  an  increased 
qiecd,  his  grace  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  Rus* 
lell  was  by  this  time  so  near  as  to  see  and  recognise  the  arch* 
bishop;  and  he  immediately  fired,  and  called  to  the  rest  to 
eonse  up.  The  primate  urged  the  coachman  to  drive  on,  and 
he  kept  on  for  half  a  mile  before  they  overtook  it ;  and  would 
eeitoinly  have  escaped,  had  not  Henderson,  who  was  best 
moonted,  got  ahead  of  the  postillion,  wounded  him  in  the 
free,  and  cnt  his  horses*  hams ;  by  which  means  the  coach  was 
•tofqped,  and  the  conspirators  got  up.  On  this,  the  archbishop, 
taming  to  his  daughter,  exclaimed,  '<  Lord  have  mercy  on 
me.'*  *^  My  poor  child,  I  am  gone  !*^  They  then  fired  into 
the  coach,  and  wounded  his  graee  two  inches  below  the  right 
daricle  or  cidlar-bone,  the  ball  entering  betwixt  the  second 
and  lUrd  ribs.  TUs  pistol  was  fired  so  close  lo  his  body  that 
the  wadding  burnt  his  gown,  aifd  was  rubbed  off  by  Miss 
fiharp.  Thin  ahot,  which  alone  would  have  caused  his  death, 
wasfiied  by  George  Fleman,  who  then  rode  forward,  and  seized 
the  horses'  bridles  on  the  near  side,  and  held  them  till  George 
Balfour  had  fired  into  the  coadi.  James  llussell  alighted,  and 
takbg  Pieman's  sword,  opened  the  coach-door,  and  desired 
**  Judas"  to  come  forth,  calling  him  **  dog,betrayer  of  the^od/y  / 
perBseutor  of  Christ's  church,  ftc."  Russell,  when  he  opened 
the  coach-door,  fiiriously  desired  him  to  come  forth,  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed  was  erring  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  him, 
aod  thrust  his  shabel  or  banger  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in 
die  region  of  the  kidneys.  With  the  disgusting  cant  of  the 
teet,  Russell  now  said  they  committed  tliis  murder  for  the 
gkny  of  God,  and  said  he  '^  declared  before  the  Lord,  that  it 
was  no  particular  interest,  nor  yet  for  any  wrong  that  he  had 
done  to  him,  but  because  he  had  betrayed  the  church  as  Judas, 
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ai  d  bad  wrung  his  hands  these  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean  in 
tl)e  blood  of  the  saints,  but  especially  at  Pentiand,  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  and  James  Leannonth;  and  ikeg 
were  ieni  by  Ood  to  execute  Hia  vengeance  on  him  this  day, 
and  desired  him  to  repent,  and  come  forth  ^"  John  Balfour, 
who  was  still  on  horseback,  also  commanded  him  to  come 
forth,  and  fired  his  pistol  at  him ;  James  Rnssell  desired  him 
again  to  come  forth,  "  and  make  far  death,  jndgment,  and  eter- 
nity^." They  called  to  him  to  ^'come  out,  cruel  bloody 
traitor !"  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  never  wronged  any  man, 
and  added,  *'  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  spare  my  life,  whatever 
else  you  will  please  to  do,  you  shall  never  be  questioned  for  it.** 
They  told  him  there  was  no  mercy  for  a  Judas,  an  enemy  and 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  Miss  Sharp  now  sprang  out, 
and  falling  on  her  knees,  with  tears  and  prayers,  begged  her 
father's  bfe  ;  but  her  tender  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  fanati- 
cal enthusiasts ;  they  threw  her  down,  trampled  on  her,  and 
wounded  her.  Seeing  the  brutal  treatment  of  his  daughter, 
the  archbishop  came  composedly  out  of  the  coach,  and  calmly 
told  them,  ^^  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  evet  injured  any  of 
them,  but  if  he  had,  he  was  ready  to  make  reparation ;  be- 
seeching them  to  spare  his  life,  and  he  would  never  trouble 
them  for  that  violence ;  but  prayed  them  to  consider,  befiue 
they  brought  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  upon  themselves.** 

^*  Thb  reverence  of  his  person,  his  composed  carriage, 
and  his  undaunted  courage  in  addressing  himself  so  resolnt^y 
and  gravely  to  them,  surprised  and  awed  the  villains,  and  one 
of  them,  relenting,  cried,  Sfmre  those  grey  hairs  i  but  their  hot 
zeal  consuming  tlieir  natural  pity,  replied^— '  He  must  die,  he 
must  die,*  calling  him  ^  traitorous  villain,  Judas,  enemy  to  Odd 
and  his  people  (IJy  and  telling  him  he  must  now  receii^e  the 
reward  of  his  apostacy,  and  enmity  to  the  people  of  God  V  ** 
He  now  said,  *^  Well,  then,  I  shall  expect  no  mercy  from  you; 
but  promise  me  to  spare  my  poor  child,  and  for  this,  sir,  give 
me  your  hand,"  offering  his  hand  to  John  Balfour,  and  added, 
*^  I  will  come  to  you,  for  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  and  will 
save  my  life ;  but  I  am  gone  already,  and  what  needs  more  ?** 
By  this  time  his  grace  felt  the  pain  of  his  wounds  increasing, 
and  that  death  would  ensue  even  though  the  blood-thirsty 
murderers  had  done  no  more.  Reaching  out  his  hand  to  faim, 
to  entreat  the  murderer  to  spare  his  daughter's  life,  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  the  bloody  villain  started  back,  and 

1  RoBseiri  Account,  p.  417.  >  Ibid.  p.  418. 

'  Fanatical  Moderation,  Second  Letter,  p.  65. 
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hj  a  fldgbty  blow  cat  him  more  than  half  throogh  the  wrist 
Wodrow  and  Dr.  Bams  most  malignantly  and  falsely  say,  the 
archbishop  coald  not  be  prevailed  on  to  pray ;  and  that  there 
was  DO  rign  of  contrition  in  him.  This  was  rather  an  awful 
momeotfor  the  calm  exercise  of  prayer;  notwithstanding,  such 
was  the  composnie  of  this  good  man  in  his  present  peril,  that 
he  did  pray,  and  that  for  his  murderers  too.  The  falsehood 
of  ttyiog  he  refiised  to  pray  was  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of 
blaekeuing  his  character,  and  keeping  up  the  delusion  in  the 
pablic  mind,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  devil,  and  prac- 
tised  necromancy.  Bat  so  far  was  he  from  refusing  to  pray, 
as  they  falsely  and  malieiously  allege,  that  seeing  all  hope  of 
softenuig  the  barbarians  vain,  he  requested  a  short  space  for 
prayer.  Bat  this  the  assassins  re/used^  exclaiming^-*^  God 
woild  not  hear  the  prayers  o/emeh  a  dog.''  '^  I  hope,**  says  he, 
**  ye  will  give  me  some  time  to  pour  out  my  soul  to  Goo,  and 
I  shall  pray  for  you ;  and  presently  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
said,  Lord  forgive  tkem^  and  I  forgive  you  all ;  Lomd  JesuSj 
receive  my  epirii  ^^ 

Whilst  hb  was  praying  for  himself  and  his  munderers, 
they  cut  at  him  furiously  on  the  hands ;  and  Balfour  gave 
bim  one  tremendous  back-handed  cut  above  the  left  eye,  on 
which  his  grace  exclaimed,  ^'  Now  you  have  done  the  turn  r 
and  then  fell  ferward,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arms,  as  if 
be  bad  been  to  compose  himself  for  sleep.  The  murderers 
then  cat  and  hacked  the  back  of  his  head,  as  he  lay  extended 
on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  sixteen  woonds  on  the  head,  till 
they  gi^ed  the  back  part  into  one  hole.  **  In  effect,  the 
vhole  occipital  part  was  bat  one  wound."  Some  of  them,  to 
make  sure  work,  stirred  his  brains  in  bis  skull  with  the  points 
of  their  swords,  and  pieces  of  the  shattered  skull  and  brains 
were  found  some  days  afterwards  on  the  ground.  After  finish* 
iog  their  long-desired  work,  they  made  his  servants  swear  not 
to  discover  them,and  then  bade  them,  in  derision,  take  up  their 
prieit  and  be  gone. 

In  thb  acting  of  this  dreadful  tragedy,  Miss  Sharp  was 
held  fiut  by  Andrew  Guillon,  from  whom  she  struggled  hard  to 
escape.  She  screamed,  and  said,  ^*  This  is  murder.^  To  whom 
OuiUon  replied,  ^^  It  is  not  murder,  but  God's  vengeance  on  him 
fcr  mardering  many  poor  souls  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland.'*  In 
her  efforts  to  save  her  father,  she  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thi^,  and  likewise  in  one  of  her  thumbs,  while  she  threw  hexself 

^  Aceount  of  tbe  Privy  Council. 
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between  the  murderers  and  her  latber»  on  whose  lifeleas  bod j 
ghe  awooned.  After  this,  they  rifled  his  grace's  pockeU  said 
robbed  the  coach|  in  which  they  fonnd  Miss  Sharp's  dressing- 
case,  contaiuiDg  some  gold  and  other  articles.  They  cairied 
off  bis  grace's  night-bag,  bible,  girdle,  and  some  important 
papers.  They  disarmed  and  robbed  his  servants,  one  of  whoniy 
named  Wallace,  offered  U>  make  resistance,  but  he  was  ae* 
verely  wounded  in  the  face  by  Russell,  and  his  pockets  lifted 
by  the  pious  and  godly  executors  of  (xod*8  vengeance.  These 
was  no  money  found  on  the  archbishop  nor  in  the  coach,  sav« 
what  they  stole  from  Miss  Sharp ;  but  it  is  singular  thai  the 
eulogists  of  this  parricide  are  most  highly  indignant  that  the 
saints  have  been  accused  of  robbery;  which  is,  indeed,  a 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 

"  Thus  fell,'*  says  the  account  published  by  authority  of 
the  privy  council,  ^'  that  excellent  prelate  (whose  chamcter 
and  worthy  acts  deserve,  and  no  doubt  will  find,  some  excel* 
lent  pen),  by  the  hands  of  nine  fanatic  ruffians.  That  they 
were  so  is  not  to  be  doubted,  their  names  being  all  now  known, 
and  all  of  them  denounced  or  intercommuned,  for  freqnenting 
field  conventicles,  and  the  known  champions  of  that  party  in 
the  shire  of  Fife.  Besides,  their  bloody  sanctified  discourse 
at  the  time  of  their  bloody  actings  shews  what  temper  and 
spirit  they  were  of.  I  have  done  with  my  relation  (attested  to 
me  before  famous  witnesses,  by  my  lord^s  daughter,  and  those 
of  his  servants  that  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  spectators  of 
this  execrable  villainy)  when  I  have  observed  how  ridiculous 
the  author  of  the  pretended  true  one  is,  when  he  endeavouis 
to  discover  the  occasion  of  that  murder  of  the  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews ;  for  what  need  was  there  of  anything  more  (o 
provoke  them,  than  his  being  an  archbishop  and  the  primate 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  most  active  as  well  as  the  most  lefieiend 
&ther  of  this  church  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  reason  thathe  was, 
on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  shot  at  by  Mr.  James  Mtlchel, 
while  in  bis  own  coach  ?  Was  not  this  the  reason  that  these 
fanatical  books  from  Holland,  both  some  time  ago  and  ef  late, 
mai'ked  out  his  *  sacrum  caputs  as  they  term  it,  and  devoted 
him  to  a  cruel  death,  and  gave  out  predictions  that  he  should 
die  so?  which  they  easily  might,  being  so  active  in  stimttlat- 
ing  and  prompting  instruments  to  fiilfil  their  own  prophecies. 
'  O  Lord,  how  unsearchable  are  thy  judgments,  and  thy  wrays 
past  finding  out  P  *  ** 

'  Narrative  of  the  manner  of  the  execrable  mvrder  of  the  late  lord  aick- 
hiahop  of  St  Andrew!,  pabUsbcd  by  aothorit j  of  the  privy  ooqaeS,  in  feMe^  v 
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That  phesbttbbun  authors,  even  of  the  present  dny, 
should  exult  over  this  effect  of  the  principles  of  their  own  co- 
TOiaat,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  a  bishop  should 
bare  identified  himself  with  these  murderers,  and  speak  of 
this  murder  aa  ^  the  just  judgment  of  God  S**  is  passing  strange ; 
asd  Burnet  farther  insinuates  the  accusation  that  the  arch- 
bishop waa  a  wizard,  and  had  purchased  a  spell  from  the 
deril  to  keep  him  shot-free.  *^  One  of  them,**  says  he,  ^  fired 
a  pistol  at  him,  which  burnt  his  coat  and  gown,  but  the 
diot  did  not  go  into  his  body*.**  In  contradiction  of  this 
ditboHcal  falaehood,  there  is  a  certificate  of  three  surgeons 
sad  a  doctor  of  medicine,  who  were  sent  by  the  privy  council 
lo  view  and  embalm  the  body,  that  the  pistol-shot  entered 
*^  two  or  three  inches  below  die  right  clavicle,  betwixt  the 
second  and  third  ribs;**  and  this  wound  alone  would  have 
oecanoned  his  death,  even  if  he  had  received  none  other. 
After  murder  had  done  its  worst,  he  gives  him  one  stab  more, 
and  endeavours  to  sacrifice  the  archbishop's  memory  to  the 
obloquy  of  posterity ;  and  it  is  likely,  if  the  **  magical  secret 
and  sQspicioos  things**  had  really  been  found  upon  him,  his 
mfomaer, Welsh,  and  others,  would  have  better  explained  such 
a  sin  to  die  worid,  and  made  more  noise  about  them.  Having 
done  their  *^  very  godly  deed,**  the  murderers  did  not  stop  to 
leaicfa  his  pockets  or  lo  examine  his  wotmds,  and  therefore 
tbey  cooid  not  tell  whether  the  shot  had  entered  or  not,  or 
vbether  he  carried  ^  a  magical  spell,**  fbr  they  hastened  the 
Border  in  the  most  fbrious  manner,  and  then  rode  off  in  haste. 
No  nan  eoobl  httve  slMwn  move  christian  courage  and  resolu- 
tion in  such  a  trying  moment  than  did  this  christian  martyr. 
He  cantioAed  his  murderers,  who  ^  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth,**  against  shedding  blood  ;  but  when  he  saw  their  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  him  the  least  time  to  recommend  his 
soul  to  Ood,  he  bespoke  their  mercy  for  his  daughter,  and  had 
only  time  to  say  he  forgave  them  himself,  and  to  pray  Ood  to 
forgive  them  also.  Tliis  is  an  instance  of  composure  and 
oagnanimity  in  death,  which  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  his- 
toiy  since  the  first  christian  martyrdom ;  and  if  death  by  ston- 
ing be  justly  considered  martyrdom,  surely  murder  by  shoot- 
iag  and  stabbing,  on  accouni  qf  epise&paqfj  may  merit  the 
same  title.  This  was  the  crime  with  which  his  murderers  up- 
braided him  wben  they  killed  him,  that  he  had  embraced  epis- 
copacy and  had  been  true  to  it,  as  the  truth  and  institution  of 

tl»  a#nMate^  Library,  and  Okewise  attached  to  the  TVae  and  Impartial  Aeoonnt, 
pp.  140-144.  >  Own  Hmea,  ii.  134.  >  Page  222. 
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God;  and  he  had  now  the  christian  foititude  to  die  for  it,  and 
also  to  pray  for  his  murderers. 

But  Burnet  still  farther  maliciously  concludes,  "  this  was 
the  dismal  fate  of  that  unhappy  man,  who  certainly  needed  a 
little  more  time  to  have  fitted  him  for  an  unchangeable  state. 
But  I  would  fain  hope  he  had  all  his  punishment  in  that  terri* 
ble  conclusion  of  his  life.'*  All  men  are  not  alike  prepared 
for  sudden  death ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  this  martyr's  con- 
duct on  the  morning  of  his  murder  shews  that  he  was  in  a 
'  very  fit  state  to  die,  and  his  sufferings  were  such  as  his  Lord 
and  his  God,  into  whose  custody  he  recommended  his  parting 
spirit,  had  warned  him  and  all  His  true  disciples  to  expect. 
**  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  kUleth  you  will  think  that 
he  doeth  God  service.**  Now  this  prediction  may  much  more 
literally  be  applied  to  their  successors  than  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  because  they  were  put  to  death  by  heathens  who 
knew  not  God,  and  therefore  could  not  pretend  to  serve  Him ; 
but  this  worthy  martyr*s  murderers  called  themselves  chris- 
tians, and  actually  boasted  of  the  acceptable  service  they  had 
done  to  God.  The  author  of  the  Hind  Let  Loose  vindicates 
this  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  all  similar  '^  attempts  ibrcnt- 
tingofT  such  monsters  of  nature,  as  lawful  and  laudable;' 
and  to  this  vindication  Dr.  Bums  adds  his  approving  note,— 
**  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  that  time.**  No  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  murder,  or  render  it  lawful  or  laudable ; 
but  it  becomes  more  heinous  when  perpetrated  on  the  persons 
of  those  who  by  their  office  are  consecrated  to  God's  service, 
and  represent  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whosoever  receive 
the  apostles  and  their  successors,  receive  Christ ;  yea,  the  gift 
to  any  of  His  disciples  of  a  cup  of  cold  water,  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  faith  and  obedience,  has  the  promise  of  reward.  Bat 
this  christian  martyr  imitated  his  heavenly  father's  perfection, 
and  not  only  forgave  those  who  cursed,  hated,  and  despitefully 
used  him,  but  he  blessed  tliem  and  prayed  for  them,  which 
was  fulfilling  the  condition  which  our  Lord  exacted  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  and  infirmities. 

Burnet  would  insinuate  as  much  as  that  the  archbishop 
went  straight  to  hell,  an  opinion  which  he  probably  adopted 
from  his  friend  Mess  John  Welsh;  but  if  it  be  original,  it  verifies 
his  own  maxim  of  thinking  and  speaking  ill  of  all  churchmen. 
Under  the  guise  of  affected  charity,  he  reflects  most  mali- 
ciously on  the  archbishop ;  but  he  utters  not  one  word  against 
the  ^^  godly  men  *'  who  committed  this  most  atrocious  murder. 
Ue  seems  rather,  by  his  silence,  to  approve  of  their  cniel  ful- 
filment of  prophecy.     "  No  age,**  says  Mr.  Elliott,  "  or  his- 
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toxjcan  scttce  paralld  bo  ciuel,  so  barbarous  and  horrid  a 
piece  of  TiCainj,  as  this  of  Uie  murderers  was ;  so  likewise  we 
will  no  less  find  an  unparalleled  baseness  in  the  historian. 
Tie  murderers  fell  upon  him  with  all  the  fury  that  their  vile 
and  wicked  hearts  were  capable  to  Tent  or  perform ;  they 
dragged  him  out  of  his  coach,  luid  when  he  desired  of  them 
dme  to  pray^  they  said,  he  need  not  pray,  for  he  was  in  hell 
akeai^r  And  if  we  were  to  take  archbi^op  Sharp^s  charac« 
terftom  Wodrow  and  his  party,  we  should  conclude  that  he 
"  nras  as  false  as  Judas  ;"*  being,  si^s  Crookshanks,  '^anapos* 
late  firom,  and  a  betrayer  of.  the  cause  of  Christ  ....  the 
actors  could  noty  therefore,  be  charged  with  murder,  nor  the 
action  bo  esteemed  any  other  but  an  extraordinary  execution 
of  the  law  of  God  against  such  a  capital  offender.  Besides, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  in  a  state  of  war,  and  conse* 
qaently  as  having  a  right  to  cut  off  their  great  enemy. .  •  . 
Only  it  is  obvious,  that  whether  the  actors  were  right  or  M'rong, 
he  met  with  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  and  God  was 
righteous  in  the  providence.^  Hetherington  says,  ^'  his  death 
maj  be  justly  viewed  as  an  instance  of  the  retributive  justice 
ofGoi" 

Th£  archbi8Hop*s  character  may  be  gathered  even  from 
|ua  enemies,  who  have  exhausted  their  malice  and  ingenuity 
ia  heaping  calumnies  upon  him,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  of  murdering  his  memory  and  his  character ;  but  they 
are  declared  to  be  blessed  who  are  reviled,  persecuted,  and  have 
all  manxier  of  evil  falsely  spoken  against  them  by  men  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  they  are  desired  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad,  for  great  is  their  reward  in  heaven.  In  these  particulars, 
few  men  have  had  such  good  reason  to  rejoice  as  this  worthy 
martyr;  and  few  men  have  borne  such  great  indignities  while 
living,  with  such  patience  and  meekness,  as  he  did.  Mr.  Elliott 
says  of  him,  *^  I  can  justly  and  on  good  grounds  say,  that  he 
was  a  most  reverend  and  grave  churchman,  very  strict  and  cir- 
cumspect in  his  course  of  life ;  a  man  of  great  learning,  great 
wit,  and  no  less  great  and  solid  judgment;  a  man  of  great 
council,  most  faithful  in  his  episcopal  office,  most  vigilant  over 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  most  observant  of  performing 
^e  duties  of  divine  worship,  both  publicly  in  the  house  of 
God  and  privately  in  his  own  family.  In  a  word,  none  could 
deserve  better  the  place  and  dignity  of  primate  of  all  Scot- 
^d.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  in  commendation  of  this 
most  reverend  and  most  worthy  primate  ....  But  if  Burnet 
could  have  said  any  thing  to  stain  the  archbishop  with  immo« 

TOL.  ui.  Y 
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rality  in  his  life,  he  would  certainly  not  have  forgotten  to  have 
brought  it  in  here ;  but  seeing  he  had  nothing  to  wbj  upon  that 
head,  why  should  he  presume  to  pronounce  slioh  tin  uncha- 
ritable and  unwarrantable  judgment^  ^  that  he  certainly 
needed  a  little  more  time  to  fit  him  for  an  unchangeable  stater 
Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  says !  He  pronounces  judgment 
without  evidence.  I  am  confident  no  good  christian  will 
ever  pronounce  any  such  sentence  as  this  upon  any  man  that 
has  not  been  profligate  and  vicious  in  his  deportment,  but  will 
rather  have  charity  for  him,  and  so  much  the  more  if  he  had 
been  of  civil  and  sober  conversation ;  and  Burnet  hath  nothing 
to  say  to  the  contrary  of  the  archbishop,  and  therefore  his 
qialicious  reflections  upon  him  give  us  a  foil  demonstration 
of  the  baseness  of  his  own  spirit'  .** 

Mr.  Gborgb  Martins,  of  Claremont,  who  was  commis- 
sary clerk  of  St.  Andrews,  and  one  of  the  primate^s  house- 
hold, says  of  him,  that  '^  he  was  a  man  of  profound  wisdom, 
great  courage,  wonderful  zeal  for  Grod  and  his  church,  prudent 
in  conduct,  and  indefatigably  laborious.  By  an  unusual 
sagacity,  pieiy,  sense  of  duty,  foresight,  and  providence,  he  re- 
vived and  cherished  the  small  remainder  of  loyalty  that  re- 
mained amongst  the  ministry  of  this  church  [during  the  grand 
rebellion] ;  and,  for  seven  years,  maintained  the  same  in  life 
and  being,  against  all  the  invidious  insinuations,  and  secret 
and  open  practices  of  the  undermining  party,  till  the  happy 
change.  And  then  he  piously  and  dexterously  contributed 
bis  effectual  endeavours  most  successfully  to  the  resettling  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  in  its  i^cient  and  primitive  offices 
and  government,  maugre  all  the  opposition  which  he  met  with 
from  divers  parties  and  persuasions ;  and  by  God's  blessing, 
and  the  king's  favour  on  his  labours,  he  effectuated  that  great 
woric,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  thereunto,  which,  it  is  thought, 
hardly  any  other  could  have  done.  He  got  the  highest  and 
greatest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  kingdom  firom  king 
Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  w  a  debt  to  his 
great  abilities^  and  a»  a  reward  to  his  merits  and  services,  in 
labouring  might  and  main  to  effect  and  compass  the  kiog*B 
restoration ;  and  he  no  sooner  acquired  this  honour,  but  the 
enemies  of  kinps  and  bishope  in  ScoiltaiA  persecuted  him  with 
slander  and  invectives*  and  the  streets  swarmed  with  libels 


>  Specimen  of  the  Biahop  of  Sanim'i  Posthamom  Hiftory  of  the  Aibin  of 
Choreh  and  State,  pp.  2— lO.^Ledie'i  Caflnndrft,  rtA,  ri.  of  the  Rfehdamb, 
p%  212—216. 
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agiiuBl  him,  and  all  because  of  hit  endeavoun  to  set  op  epis- 
copacj,  which  was  subverted  by  the  Solemn  League  and  the 
niuiper  CiomwelL  Of  this  fabric  he  was  the  sole  Atlas ;  up- 
koldiDg  the  same  by  his  extraordinary  prudence,  watchfulness, 
eourBge,  prayers  and  tears,  against  all  his  enemies,  secret  and 
avowed,  in  the  state  and  in  the  church ;  disappointing  their 
designs  and  defeating  their  projects.  Supported  by  his  own 
innocency  and  duty,  with  the  reverence,  constancy,  and  mag- 
aanimity  proper  to  himself  and  his  character  (undervaluing 
•11  peiils  and  dangers),  he  encouraged  some  and  awed  many 
ioto  compliance ;  which  eminent  services  to  God,  the  king,  and 
the  diurch,  wrought  and  brought  him  to  a  creum  of  martyr- 
dom:  for  these  procured  him  the  inveterate,  irreconcileable 
any  of  the  /anatiCy  turbulent  party. "^ 

The  whols  body  of  the  presby  terians  have  taken  the  blood 
of  this  martyr  on  themselves  and  on  their  children,  by  approv- 
ing of  the  deed,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any  of  them  who 
f ver  fonnally,  and  in  a  right  spirit,  disapproved  of  this  murder, 
but  who  always  reckoned  it  an  act  of  justice.  They  wish  it 
to  be  considered  an  accidental  rencontre,  but  the  circum* 
ftSBces  already  detailed,  and  the  fact  attested  by  sir  William 
Shaip,  that  there  were  twenty-seven  men  engaged,  and  there 
Wing  three  roads  that  he  might  take,  they  divided  into  three 
parties,  each  taking  one  of  these  roads,  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
his  murder,  prove  it  to  have  been  designed.  A  presbyterian 
aathor,!^  standard  authority,  speaks  of  this  sacrilegious  and 
flKMt  detestable  murder  as  laudable  and  lawful  :— 

''  NxvEBTHELKSS,'*  says  Shiels,  **  such  lawful^  (and,  as  one 
would  think,)  laudable  attempts  for  cutting  off  such  monsters 
of  nature,  beasts  of  prey,  burthens  to  the  earth,  as  well  as 
enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  are  not  only  condemned  as 
Borders  and  horrid  assassinations,  but  criminally  punished  as 
Nich;  and  upon  this  account  the  sufferings  of  such  as  have 
left  a  conviction  upon  the  consciences  of  all  that  knew  them, 
ef  their  honesty,  integrity,  soundness  in  the  principles,  and 
•erioosness  in  tiie  practice  of  religion,  have  been  several,  sin- 
gular, and  signally  severe,  and  owned  of  the  Lord,  to  the  ad- 
xoiration  of  all  spectators;  some  being  cruelly  tortured  and 
executed  to  the  death  for  eenaying  euch  execution  qf  judgment ^ 
u  Mr,  Mitehel;  odiers  for  accomplishing  itj  as  Mr.  Haekston^ 
o/RathiOetf  and  others,  who  avowed  their  accession  to  the 
catting  off  that  arch-traitor,  Sharp,  prelate  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  others,  for  not  condemning  that  act  qf  justice^  though 
they  were  as  innocent  of  the  fact  as  the  child  unborn." — 
^  However  this  may  be  exploded  by  this  generation  as  odious 
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and  uncouth  doctrine,  yet  in  fonner  periods  of  this  chorcfa  it 
hath  been  maintained  with  cauragei  and  asserted  with  confi- 
dence. How  the  ancient  Scots,  even  after  they  received  the 
christian  faith,  served  their  tyrants  and  oppressors— how  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  killing  of  the  cardinal 
[Beaton]  and  of  David  Rizziowere  andaregeneraUyto  tUsdof 
justified^J^  All  the  three  parties  rendezvoused,  after  the  mur- 
der, on  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day,  at  a  place  called 
the  Tewchits,  where  the  whole  party  went  to  prayers,  first  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  individually,  ^^  with  great  composore 
of  spirit,  and  enlargement  of  heart  more  nor  [than]  ordinaiy, 
blessing  the  Lord,  who  had  called  them  out,  and  carried  them 
so  courageously  through  so  great  a  work,  and  led  them  by  Ms 
Holy  Spirit  in  every  step  that  they  stepped  in  that  matter,  and 
prayed  that,  seeing  he  had  been  pleased  to  honour  them  to 
act  for  himf  and  to  execute  his  justice  upon  that  wretch  (whom 
all  who  loved  the  welfare  of  Zion  ought  to  have  striven  who 
might  have  had  their  hand  first  on  him),  might  let  it  be  knowoi 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  enemy's  hands,  and  straight  in 
his  way,  that  they  did  nothing  out  of  any  self-prejudice  nor 
self-interest,  but  only  all  they  were  commanded  of  God;  and 
as  now  he  had  been  pleased  to  lead  and  guide  them  bv  his 
Spirit,  and  made  them  act  valiantly  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
not  being  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  but  desiring  to 
glorify  God  for  it,  and  was  willing,  if  he  should  be  pleased  to 
«ee  it  for  his  glory,  they  were  willing  to  seal  the  truth  of  it 
with  their  blood,  through  his  grace  and  strength  enabling 
them,  who  would  send  none  a  warfare  on  their  own  charges^." 

It  is  very  shocking  to  think  what  a  ^^  strong  delusion"  pos- 
sessed the  minds  not  only  of  these  murderers,  but  of  the  whole 
presbyterian  party.  These  men  truly  verified  our  blessed 
Lord's  prophetic  words ;  and  the  reason  which  Christ  assigned 
for  evil-treating  the  apostles  is  fiiUy  as  applicable  to  those  who 
killed  their  successor  as  to  them — ^*  because  they  have  not 
KNOWN  the  Father  nor  me  ^^  Had  they  known  the  Father, 
or  had  they  been  guided  by  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  they  would 
have  obeyed  those  who  were  set  in  authority  over  them,  and 
have  held  such  in  estimation, — they  would  have  obeyed  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  Christ's  sake,  and  would  have  known 
that  the  prayers  of  unrepentant  murderers,  and  of  men  swollen 
with  spiritual  pride,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

Burnet  most  inaliciously  and  falsely  asserts,  that  all  ranks 

<  Hmd  Let  Loom,  pp.  635-638.  >  Ruaseiri  Aooount,  p.  423. 

B  St.  John,  zri.  2,  3, 
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of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  those  days,  '^  were 
the  most  corrapt  body  of  men  in  the  nation  f* — **  tibey  allowed 
themselves,*'  he  says,  **  in  many  indecent  liberties — railing 
scurrilously — cherishing  profaneness — ^implacably  set  on  the 
min  of  all  that  separated  from  them ;  and,  in  a  word,  many  of 
them  were  a  reproach  to  Christianity  and  their  profession.** 
His  words  having  been  cited  by  a  most  illustrious  contempo- 
my  as  a  gross  libel  on  the  clergy,  he  goes  on  to  refiite  Burnet's 
tssertions,  and  says,  '*  That  England  never  saw  btfore  a  more 
kamedypiousy  and  eminent  clergy,  than  they  were  at  that  time, 
of  which  this  history  speaks.  That  it  is  never  to  be  expected 
bnt  among  so  many  there  will  be  some  who  live  not  up  to  their 
profesdon ;  bat  this  accuser  of  the  brethren  draws  his  con- 
clusion against  the  whole  body  '  as  the  most  corrupt  body  of 
men  in  the  nation.'  This  was  not  meant  as  an  admonition  to 
them,  to  amend  them,  but  left  as  a  character  upon  them  for 
after  ages,  when  they  were  dead,  and  could  not  justify  them- 
selves      However,  how  could  so  much  tenderness  of 

conscience  and  charity  as  he  pretends  to,  think  it  no  crime  to 
leave  80  black  and  odious  a  character  to  posterity  of  the  church, 
his  mother,  had  she  deserved  it  ?  But  when  the  brightest  state 
of  our  church  since  the  Reformation  is  thus  represented,  what 
name  shall  we  give  it?  and  coming  from  a  person  of  figure  in 
it,  and  living  in  that  time,  what  would  hinder  foreign  churches 
to  believe  it,  and  our  dissenters  at  home  to  make  their  own 
use  of  it?  .  •  .  And  yet  in  that  most  corrupt  state  of  the 
English  church,  which  he  does  instance,  in  the  reign  of 
Chades  II.,  he  might  have  found,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to 
bave  inquired  on  that  side,  that  more  acts  of  public  charity 
and  benefit  to  the  nation  were  done  by  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
in  proportion  to  their  revenues,  than  by  five  hundred  times  as 
moch  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  laity;  and  by  one  single 
bishop,  at  one  time,  more  than  the  saints  had  done  with  all  the 
bishops'  lands  in  England  during  the  many  years  they  had 
possessed  them  on  pretence  of  making  better  use  of  them." 


lee 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THB  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BURNET. 

16r9.-*Coqndl't  latter  to  the  kinff— the  king'e  reply.— A  pnMlemetieii.— Ov 
fOl'f  interaepted  letter.— CoimcU's  prooeedinga.— Wodrow'e  remerki.— Pie- 
poeed  ouioD  between  e  bod j  of  papisti  end  the  ooyenantert*— -Convntida  li 
Galeshielf . — Symptons  of  rebellion. — Sedition  et  Ratherglen. — ^Tlie  Rntkr* 
glen  dedantion. — ^Burning  acta  of  parliament. — Graham  of  ClaTerhooae.^ 
Marched  againat  the  rebela— aeiied  King— set  oat  for  Dnundog.— Amoant  of 
the  lebd'a  foroea.— The  action  there.— Retreat  of  ClaYerhoiue.— Babeli 
mardi  to  Hamilton— end  Glaagow — retreat  to  Hamilton. — Cameron.— A  pro. 
damation. — ^Lord  Roaa  retreata  to  IGIayth.- Duke  of  Monmonth  taket  tht 
command  of  the  army. — ^Tranaactiona  of  the  rebela — ^they  advance  to  Monk- 
iBBd — order  the  miniatera  to  preach  to  a  certain  text. — ^A  reinforcement  froD 
GtUloway. — Ceamodi. — Gordon  of  Earlaton.  —  A  cooncH  of  war.  —  I^rf 
MdvlDe  held  interoourae  with  the  rebela. — Negociationa.— The  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge.— The  retreat.— The  royal  demency. — ^llie  priaonera. — ^A  procU> 
eaetioa.— Diapoed  of  the  priaonera. — ^Two  mbiatera  and  othera  hanged.— 
Coneteding  remarka. 

1679. — The  murder  of  ihe  archbishop  took  place  about 
one  o^cloek  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  intelligence  was  broogbt 
lo  Edinburgh  the  same  night ;  when  the  privy  conncil  isnD^' 
diaiely  assembled,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  parricide ;  in  which  they  say,  *'  The  arch- 
bidiop  of  St  Andrews,  primate  of  this  your  majesty's  ancient 
kingdom,  one  of  your  majesty's  privy  council,  having  been 
yesterday  assassinated  upon  your  majesty's  highway,  at  noon- 
tide, by  ten  or  eleven  fanatic  ruffians,  bare  and  open  faced,  bj 
so  many  wounds  as  left  one  of  many  instances  of  their  un- 
paralleled cruelty,  most  of  his  wounds  having  been  given  after 
he  was  visibly  dead;  we  could  not  but  acquaint  your  sacred 
majesty  by  this  express,  by  which  your  majesty  may  easil; 
consider  whether  we  have  been  needleMly  jeulous  of  the  crueUj 
of  that  sect  that  is  by  our  enemies  said  to  be  so  imnecessarily 
persecuted  by  us ;  and  by  which,  and  the  many  late  murders 
committed  upon  your  soldiers,  and  others,  for  doing  f^^ 
service,  your  majesty  may,  and  we  may  certainly  concJu^'* 
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these  df  Chat  pfofession  will  be  iBsatiable,  till  bf  crimes  smI 
cruelties  they  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  force  your  majesty 
from  year  royal  govennnent ;  this  being  the  natural  product 
oot  of  their  humours,  but  of  their  prindpk$y  out  of  which 
these  flames  will  undoubtedly  at  last  arise,  that  will  consume 
even  those  who  accuse  the  necessuy  zeal  of  your  servantSi 
as  illegal,  oppressing  of  tender  consciences,  dheii  «m  never 
itraUened  ike  Hberty  of  ttnf  religion  save  thai  which  dissolved 
the  principles  of  hianan  society ^  and  unhinged  your  majesty's 
rojal  government ;  nor  can  we  omit  upon  this  occasion  to  in* 
form  your  majesty,  that  this  assassination  has  been  revired  by 
k  paper  lately  spread  here,  whereby  the  just  execution  of  Mr. 
James  Mitchel,  who  died  for  attempting  formerly  the  same 
crime,  is  charged  upon  your  ministers  and  judges  as  as  illegal 
a  murder  as  that  which  he  designed  to  commit,  though  he  died 
inreigfaing  to  the  greatest  height  of  bitterness  against  your  ma- 
jesty in  his  last  speech.** 

In  a  lettbr  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  informed  at  the 
same  time  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken ; 
and  &at  some  of  the  forces  had  pursued  some  suspected  per- 
sons who  made  resistance,  and,  in  consequence,  that  one  of 
them,  who  proved  to  be  Andrew  Ayton,  esq.  younger,  of 
Inchdaimy,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the 
scuffle,  and  that  Henry  Shaw,  an  intercommuned  person,  had 
been  taken.  The  king  wrote  to  the  privy  council  a  long  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  expresses  his  abhorrence  at 
the  barbarous  effects  of  presbyterian  principles ;  **  an  action,** 
he  says,  ^  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of  inhuma- 
nity and  barbarity,  as  that  were  it  not  certified  to  us  from  so 
good  hands,  we  could  not  have  believed  that  in  any  nation 
cirilized  (much  less  where  Christianity  is  professed)  there 
could  have  been  such  a  hellish  design  contrived,  much  less 
pat  in  execution.  .  .  .  For  we  do  look  upon  them  [the  ac- 
complices] as  no  less  guilty  thereof  than  tbe  wretches  that  as- 
inmei  the  boldness  and  impiety  to  shed  that  innocent  blood, 
and  that  to  so  high  a  degree  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  as  can' 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  anv  nation.** 

On  the  4th  of  May  uie  council  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  heritors  in  the  county  of  Fifo  to  bring 
tbeir  tenants  and  cottars  to  St  Andrews,  Kirkaldy,  Dumferm- 
tine,  and  Cupar,  in  order  that  the  witnesses  of  the  horrid  tra- 
gedj  might  be  able  to  identify  any  of  tbe  murderers,  if  any 
were  present ;  and  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  murderers,  or  those  who  had  '*  hounded  them  out"  The 
council  expressed  the  just  indignation  and  horror  with  which  all 
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christian  and  upright  men  ought  to  speak  of  such  Tillainj^and 
say,  '^  which  barbarous  and  inhuman  assassination  and  parri- 
cide will  (we  doubt  not)  spread  horror  and  amazement  in  all 
the  hearts  of  such  as  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  or  a  chrisdao 
religion ;  a  cruelty  exceeding  the  barbarity  of  pagans  asd 
heathens,  amongst  whom  the  officers  and  ministers  of  religion 
are  reputed  to  be  sacred,  and  are  by  the  respect  borne  to  the 
deity  which  they  adore  secured  against  all  such  bloody  and 
execrable  attempts;  a  cruelly  exceeding  the  belief  of  all  true 
protestants,  whose  churches  have  justly  stigmatised  with  the 
marks  of  impiety  all  such  as  defile  with  blood  those  hands 
which  they  ought  to  hold  up  to  heaven ;  and  a  cruelty  equal 
to  any  with  which  we  can  reproach  the  enemies  of  this  trne 
and  reformed  church,  by  which  also  not  only  the  principles  ot 
human  society,  but  our  authority  and  government  (the  said 
archbishop  being  one  of  our  privy  council),  is  highly  violated, 
and  example  and  encouragement  given  for  murdering  all  such 
as  serve  us  faithfully,  according  to  the  prescript  of  oar  hwi 
and  royal  commands,  daily  instances  whereof  we  are  to  ex* 
pect,  whilst  field  conventicles^  those  rendezvouses  qf  rebeUmt 
and  forges  q/*  all  bloody  and  jbsctitical  prineipleSf  are  so  fre- 

auented  and  followed,  to  the  scandal  of  all  government  and 
le  contempt  of  our  laws :  and  which  murder  is,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  rendered  yet  more  detestable  by  the  unmasked  bold- 
ness of  such  as  durst  openly,  with  bare  faces,  in  the  midst  of 
our  kingdom  at  mid-day,  assemble  themselves  together  to  kill, 
in  our  highway,  the  primate  of  our  kingdom,  and  one  of  oor 
privy  council,  by  so  many  strokes  and  shots  as  left  his  body  as 
it  were  but  one  wound ;  and  many  of  them  being  given  aftei 
tliey  knew  he  was  dead,  were  remarkable  proofs  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  hellish  and  insatiable  cruelty .** 

The  murderers  did  not  continue  longer  in  thebam  than  the 
approach  of  darkness  enabled  them  to  escape  with  safetj 
across  the  Forth,  to  join  their  friends  in  the  presbyterian  dis- 
tricts. By  an  intercepted  letter  from  John  Cargili  to  his 
brother  Donald,  one  of  Uieir  most  esteemed  ministers,  it  would 
appear  that  the  rebellion  had  been  preconcerted,  and  that  the 
archbishop*s  murder  had  been  a  preliminary  step ;  for  on  the 
date  of  the  murder  he  alleges  that  Uiere  were  10,000  men 
already  in  the  field.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  conspiracy 
had  included  the  murder  of  several  other  prelates ;  but  who 
had  providentially  escaped  their  fiiry.  CargiU  says—"  I  ^^ 
glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  that  you  continue  in  the  faxthi 
which  I  wish  you  may  retain,  and  persevere  in  to  the  end. 
Vou  shall  know  that  our  forces  daily  increase,  and  are  now 
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ninnonnted  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  there  are  daily 
adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  I  hope 
jon  bare  heard  of  the  dreadful  death  of  the  old  fox,  who  was 
clothed  with  the  sheep's  skin,  and  countenanced  with  the  king's 
suthority.  Tht  smne  was  iniended/or  oihers  alsoy  but  it  seems 
God  hath  not  altogether  forsaken  them»  and  given  them  over 
to  themselves ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  Uiey  are  referred 
to  a  greater  judgment,  which  God  in  his  own  appointed  time 
win  cause  fiUl  upon  them,  and  send  deliverance  to  his  people, 
which  shall  be  Uie  daily  prayers  of  him  who  greets  you  in  the 
Lord.  I  am  infonned  that  the  king  is  sen&ig  down  6,000 
English^  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to 
assist  the  prelatical  party,  and  to  suppress  the  godly :  but  Goo 
knows  how  to  deliver  the  just  from  the  hand  of  their  enemies. 
But  I  hope  within  a  few  months  we  shall  see  an  end  of  thir 
thbgs ;  and  then  shall  the  righteous  flourish  like  a  palm-tree, 
which  shall  be  the  evening,  morning,  and  mid«day  prayers  of 
your  beloved  brother  in  the  Lord, 

"3d  May,  1679.  J.  C. 

"  Directed  to  Mr.  D—  C— 1,  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Glasgow.     With  care  deliver  these.'' 

A  PROCLAMATION  was  issuod  to  prevent  any  one  under  the 
degree  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  estate,  from  travelling 
with  arms  without  license ;  at  the  same  time  giving  warning 
to  the  people  that  the  meeting  in  arms  in  an  illegal  manner  in- 
cimed  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  And  although  such  breaches 
of  the  law  had  been  hitherto  overlooked,  yet  now  finding  such 
meetings  of  armed  men  at  '^  these  rendezvouses  of  rebellion" 
were  with  criminal  intentions,  "  which  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  clemency"  which  had  been  shewn,  it  was  determined  that 
all  judges  and  officers  of  the  forces  should  proceed  against  all 
such  as  go  with  any  arms  to  those  field-meetings,  as  traitors. 
And  it  is  added,  ^^  we  being  fully  convinced  both  by  reason 
and  experience  diat  those  meeting  do  certainly  tend  to  the  ruin 
and  reproach  of  the  christian  religion  and  discipline,  to  the 
introduction  of  popery  and  heresy,  the  subversion  of  monarchy, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  laws  and  government"  Upon  which 
Wodrow  observes,  *'  it  will  certainly,  when  remarked  by 
po8terity,leave  a  lasting  reproach  upon  Uiis  period  and  govern- 
ment, to  find  such  a  public  declaration  concerning  the  pure 
^  peaceable  preaching  of  the  gospel,  .  .  .  No  wonder  such 
a  proclamation  drove  people  to  measures  which  otherwise 
ihey  had  no  mind  to.  The  former  laws  and  their  severe  exe- 
cution forced  people  to  come  with  arms  to  hear  the  gospel  [but 

?0L.  III.  z 
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not  to  pray];  now  this  is  mwde  treason,  and  they  traitors. 
And  when  no  way  of  relief  was  possible,  but  by  standing  their 
ground,  toe  need  not  be  surprisedf  after  what  went  before,  and 
this  proclamation,  to  hear  of  a  riring  very  scon^  especially  if 
we  consider  the  further  severe  methods  agreed  upon  at  this 
lime.*" 

In  ANTrciPATioN  of  a  designed  ''rising,"  attempts  were 
made  to  divide  the  king's  forces,  and  withdraw  them  from  the 
scene  of  the  ''  pure  and  peaceable"  gospel ;  but  the  council 
had  the  good  sense  to  order  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  some  other 
lords,  to  call  out  their  feudal  array,  with  forty  days'  provision, 
and  suppress  "  the  rebellious  and  disorderly  practices  of  the 
lord  Macdonald  and  his  accomplices,"  to  whom  the  whigs  had 
made  overtures  for  union  and  co-operation^,  and  who  are  de- 
nominated "  rebels  and  papists."  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  can 
be  politically  reconciled  as  well  for  the  extermination  of  the 
church,  as  for  the  crucifixion  of  her  Head  and  Redeemer ;  and  the 
"  pure  and  peaceable  gospel,"  and  "  the  idolatrous  mass,"  can 
be  united  when  their  mutual  necessities  require  such  an  un- 
natural union.  But  the  extirpation  of  the  reformed  catholic 
church  was  the  real  object  of  both  the  rebel  parties,  although  the 
one  pretended  to  seat  King  Jesus  on  his  throne,  and  the  other 
to  exalt  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

Colonel  James  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  surprised  a  con- 
venticle at  Galashiels,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  cap- 
tured Thomas  Wilkie,  the  minister,  who,  with  Francis  Irvine, 
an  intercommuned  minister  from  Dumfries,  were  sent  to  the 
Bass. 

THb  PRESBYTERIANS  Were  now  sensible  that  the  sacrilegious 
murder  which  some  of  their  body  had  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  who  was  also  a 
privy  councillor,  would  not  be  overlooked  by  the  government. 
And  they  were,  besides,  inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the  mur- 
derers, who  had  sought  shelter  among  them,  who,  says  their 
historian, "  might  help  on  the  warmth  upon  that  side  to  which 
they  joined,  and  endeavour  to  bring  matters  to  such  an  issue  as 
to  serve  themselves  by  a  formed  rising'."  The  bickerings 
and  disputes  among  themselves,  too,  about  the  indulgence  and 
cess,  their  right-hand  defections  and  left-hand  backslidings,  as- 
sisted gi'eatly  to  hasten  the  open  rebellion  which  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out.  The  itinerant  or  '*  vagrant"  minislers,with 
«heir  followers,  hated  the  indulged  ministers  almost  with  as 

»  Wodrow'8  nUtory.  Hi.  58-CO. 

-  Vide  Lord  Macdonald 's  petition,  Wodrow,  iii.  88. 

'  Wodrow's  History,  iii.  08. 
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cordial  a  hatred  as  they  did  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  were  brought  to  act  in  concert.  If 
they  bad  been  unanimous,  and  had  had  leaders  of  any  luilitary 
sagacity,  their  rebellion  might  have  been  much  more  formida- 
ble than  it  was.  Douglas,  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  *'  Kirkland*s 
curates,"  were  divided  against  Welsh,  Hume,  Semple,  and 
others,  who,  although  holding  the  indulged  in  equal  contempt, 
yet  thought  it  expcKiient  at  present  to  court  them.  These  two 
parties  were,  however,  fiercely  exasperated  against  each  other, 
and  their  military  councils  were  governed  by  the  party  ani- 
mosities of  the  leaders  who  might  happen  at  the  moment  to 
preponderate.  The  strict  pursuit  of  the  conventicles  made 
the  Presbyterians  unite  several  of  the  smaller  meetings  into  one 
considerable  one.  In  consequence  of  parties  of  military  that 
were  sent  to  disperse  them,  Uieir  numbers  in  arms  increased, 
**  and  warm  persons  coming  in  among  them,  projects  were  spoke 
of  k  la-vol£e  [rashly]  ;  and  some  put  upon  courses  they  at 
fiist  had  no  view  of,  nor  design  to  come  to.  They  continued 
together  in  parties  through  the  week ;  and  their  tempera,  by 
hardships  and  conversation^  being  heightened,  there  was  talk- 
if^  of  going  some  further  length  than  mere  seff-d^fsnce :  but 
any  thing  that  way  came  never  to  any  bearing  till  Drum- 
clog  i." 

Multitudes  of  armed  men  congregating  and  exciting  each 
other  with  their  real  and  imaginary  grievances,  now  thought 
themselves  equal  to  effect  a  revolution,  especially  as  the 
whigs  in  England  gave  them  secret  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  nephew  of  bishop  Burnet,  and  a  ^'  lively 
and  hopeful  youth"  whom  "he  bred  himself,"  but  who,  he  now 
says,  had  **  become  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  and,  under  the 
shew  of  a  hero,  was  an  ignominious  coward  V*  moved  "  that 
somewhat  further  should  be  done  by  them  as  a  testimony 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  times  '."  This  is  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  Bumef s  "  breeding,"  and  shews  that  whilst  he  wore 
the  habit  of  a  churchman  he  had  been  at  heart  a  presbyterian, 
and  had  insinuated  his  principles  into  his  "  lively  and  hopeful 
nephew"  After  serious  consideration  and  prayer,  they  re- 
solved to  continue  to  hear  that  other^  gospel  which  was  pro- 
pagated at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  to  publish  their  testi- 
iQony  against  the  sins  of  other  men,  who  were  obedient  to 
divine  and  human  laws.  The  conventicle  which  was  held  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  therefore,  sent  this  "  crack - 

*  Wodrow'g  History,  iii.  63.  '  Owu  Times,  U.  233. 

*  Wodrow,  m.  66.  *  Gal.  i.  8.  9. 
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brained  enthosiasr  Hamilton,  Douglas,  a  preacher,  and  eigfafy 
armed  men,  to  the  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  about  four  miles  east- 
ward of  Glasgow,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  29th  ot 
May,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth -day,  and  of  the 
Restoration.  To  evince  their  contempt  for  that  memorable 
day  they  extinguished  all  the  bonfires,  and  read  the  followmg 
Declaration  and  Testihont  of  some  of  the  presby terian 
party  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  affixed  it  to  the  market-cross 
of  that  burgh  wiUi  great  formality : — 

**  As  THE  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  keep  and  preserve  His 
interest  in  this  land  by  the  testimony  of  faithful  witnesses 
from  the  beginning,  so  some  in  our  days  have  not  been  want- 
ing, who,  upon  the  greatest  of  hazards,  have  added  their  tes- 
timony to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them, 
and  who  have  suffered  imprisonments,  finings,  forfeitures, 
banishment,  torture,  and  death,  from  an  evil  and  perfidious 
adversary  to  the  church  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  land.  Now  we,  being  pursued  by  the  same  adversary 
for  our  lives,  while  owning  the  interest  of  Christ  according  to 
his  Word,  and  the  national  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenants, 
judge  it  our  duty  (though  unworthy*  yet  hoping  we  are  true 
members  of  the  church  of  Scotland)  to  add  our  testimony  to 
those  of  the  worthies  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  witnessing 
against  all  things  that  have  been  done  publicly  in  prgudice  of 
His  interest,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  reformation, 
especially  horn  the  year  1648  downward,  to  the  year  1660. 
But  more  particularly  those  since  ;''--as, 

'*  1.  Against  the  Act  Rescissory,  for  overturning  the  whole 
covenanted  Reformation. — 2.  Against  the  acts  for  erecting 
and  establishing  of  abjured  prelacy. — ^3.  Against  that  decla- 
ration imposed  upon,  and  described  by  all  persons  in  public 
tnist,  where  the  Covenants  are  renounced  and  condemned. — 
4.  Against  the  act  and  declaration  published  at  Glasgow,  for 
outing  of  the  faithful  ministers  who  could  not  comply  with 
prelacy,  whereby  three  hundred  and  upwards  of  them  were 
illegally  ejected. — 6.  Against  that  presumptuous  act  for  im- 
posing a  holy  anniversary  day,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  kept  yearly 
upon  the  29th  of  May,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  king's  birth  and  restoration ;  whereby  the  appointers 
have  intruded  upon  the  Lord's  prerogative,  and  the  observers 
have  given  the  glory  to  the  creature  that  is  due  to  our  Lord 
Redeemer,  and  rejoiced  over  the  setting  up  an  usurping  power 
to  the  destroying  the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  land. — 6.  Against 
the  Explicatory  act,  1669,  and  the  sacrilegious  supremacy 
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enacted  and  established  iherebjr. — Lastly,  Against  the  acts  of 
coDocili  their  warrants  and  instructions  for  Indulgence,  and 
all  other  their  sinful  and  unlawful  acts,  made  and  executed 
by  them,  for  promoting  their  usurped  supremacy. 

<-' Akd  for  confirmation  of  tliis  our  Testimony,  we  do  this 
day,  being  the  29th  of  May,  1679,  publicly  at  the  cross  of 
HQtherglen,  most  justly  burn  the  above-mentioned  acts,  to 
endence  our  dislike  and  testimony  against  the  same,  as  they 
liare  unjustly,  perfidiously,  and  presumptuously  burned  our 
sacred  Corenants.  And  we  hope  none  will  tdie  exception 
agaiDst  our  not  subscribing  this  our  testimony,  being  so  so* 
lenmly  published,  since  we  are  always  ready  to  do  in  this  as 
shall  be  judged  necessary,  by  consent  of  the  rest  of  our  suf- 
fering brethren  in  Scotland.^ 

Aftsr  burning  the  above-named  acts  of  parliament,  extin- 
goishiDg  the  fires,  reading  their  Testimony,  and  affixing  it 
Qpon  tbe  market-cross,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  Hamilton  and  his  party  quietly  retired  to  Evan- 
«ale  and  Newmills,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  where  a  conventicle 
was  to  be  held  by  Douglas  on  the  Sunday  following.  This 
exploit  created  a  considerable  sensation  both  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  The  council  had  conferred  extensive  powers  on 
colonel  Graham,  who  was  then  at  that  city,  and  he  deter- 
lained  to  pursue  the  party  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  insolent 
^^  of  FebelUon  at  Ruiherglen.  On  Saturday,  the  Slst  May, 
he  marched  from  Glasgow,  at  the  head  of  three  troops  of  horse, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  seized  Mess  John  Bang,  at  Hamilton, 
»here  he  intended  to- have  held  a  conventicle  the  next  day, 
^e  immediate  vicinity  of  the  duke's  residence,  which  gives 
j^  mson  to  infer  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  connived  at, 
^.06  did  not  encourage,  these  unholy  meetings.     King  had 

.'^^U-mouuted  body  guard,  as  well  as  Welsh,  for  Claverbouse 
^^  fourteen  men,  and  all  strangers  who  were  with  him  in 
me  hwwe.  "  There  was  some  pretence,"  says  Wodrow,  "  to 
*eize  King,  being  a  vagrant  preacher,  and  I  think  intercom- 
ttmied^'*  Some  of  his  guards,  however,  made  their  escape, 
^<i  entertained  thoughts  of  rescuing  the  preacher  and  their 
^c&<ls,aod  took  the  direction  of  Loudon-hill,  for  the  purpose 
^^  ^coring  the  assistance  of  the  armed  saints  at  that  con- 
venticle. 

Hekb  Clavebhousb  first  heard  of  the  meeting  at  Loudon 

%  and  he  determined  to  attend  it  with  his  troop;  so,  on 

^^^Qay  morning,  the  12th  of  June,  he  set  out,  and  carried 

*  History,  iii.  69. 
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his  prisoners  along  with  him.     At  the  village  of  Slralharen 
he  received  certain  information  that  Douglass  was  to  preach 
that  day  at  Loudon-hill,  a  few  miles  distance  southwards, 
whither  he  proceeded.     Their  scouts  brought  notice  to  the 
conventicle  of  the  advance  of  Claverhouse  just  after  the  preach- 
ing had  begun ;  and  immediately  those  who  carried  arms  left 
the  women  and  others  with  the  preacher,  and  advanced  to  a 
strong  position,  called  Drumclog.    Bumet*s  hopeful  nephew 
commanded  the  rebels;  Balfour,  of  Burley,  and  some  of  the 
other  murderers  of  the  archbishop,  also  held    commands. 
Wodrow  says  "  they  had  forty  horse  and  two  hundred  footxnen, 
very  ill  provided  with  ammunition,  and  untrained,  but  beartj 
and  abundantly  brisk  for  action.*'  De  Foe  says  they  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty;  but  '^  before  the  action  began,  it's 
thought  they  were  near  four  hundred.    The  assembly  iras 
great,  and  the  people  sat  all  on  the  ground,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  the  minister  preaching  to  them  from  a  little  tent 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hilP.''    The  rebels  were  posted  behind 
a  stone  fence  with  a  ditch  in  front,  from  which  they  fired  witl^ 
security  and  effect.     It  was  found  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  strength  of  their  position  with  cavalry,  and 
after  several  attempts  to  force  their  defences,  Claverhouse  was 
obliged  to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  forty  men 
killed,  besides  a  great  many  wounded.   He  himself  was  nearly 
taken  by  a  Mr.  Cleland,  and  his  horse  was  severely  wounded; 
the  rebels  pursued  the  king's  troops  for  some  distance,  and 
liberated  King  and  the  other  prisoners  3.     Five  prisoners  were 
taken,  one  of  whom  was  shot  by  Hamilton,  who  had  issued 
an  order,  previous  to  the  engagement,  thai  no  quarter  should  if 
mven;  that  is,  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death.     The  other  fom 
were   saved  by  the  humanity  of  some  of  the  other  rebels . 
Only  one  of  the  rebels  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  Dalzielj 
one  of  the  primate's  murderers,  died  some  days  after  of  his 
wounds. 

This  unexpected  victory  elated  the  rebels,  and  made  them 
think  that  it  was  an  answer  to  their  prayers;  and  visions  of  the 
enthronization  of  King  Jesus  flickered  across  the  mind's  eye 
of  both  the  ministers  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  Ha- 
milton resolved  to  continue  in  arms,  because,  haviDg  com- 
mitted such  an  overt  act  of  treason,  "  they  could  not  separate 
without  evident  hazard.  After  an  unnecessary  delaj  of  seve- 
ral hours,  the  rebels  marched  to  Hamilton  in  the  evenmgi 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  196.        -  Ibid.  197— Wodro*,  »••"'''     ' 
—Vide  ••  Old  MortalitT."  "  Note  by  Wodrow*»  editor,  p-  '*'' 
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instead  of  making  all  haste  to  Glasgow,  where  lord  Ross,  with 
the  kiDg*s  troops,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation.  The  news 
of  their  victory  brought  together  all  the  covenanters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  June,  their  numbers 
were  increased  to  two  thousand  men,  when  they  advanced  on 
Glasgow;  but  before  reaching  that  city  their  army  had  in- 
creased to  seven  thousand  men.  In  this  brief  space  lord  Ross 
had  dirown  up  barricades  of  overturned  carts  in  the  leading 
streets,  through  which  the  rebel  saints  might  be  expected. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  rebels  entered  the  town  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  under  Hamilton  by  the  Gallowgate,  and  the  other 
by  the  cathedral  and  college,  and  attacked  the  barricade  in 
the  High  street  Hamilton  shewed  the  utmost  poltroonery. 
He  took  shelter  in  a  house  while  his  men  attacked  the  barri- 
cades, but  they  were  unable  to  force  them,  and  therefore  both 
divisions  of  the  rebels  retreated,  and  uniting,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion immediately  outside  the  town,  and  waited  in  order  of  battle 
for  the  attack  of  the  king's  troops,  who  did  not  think  it  con- 
venient to  leave  their  intrenchments.  The  rebels  behaved 
with  great  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  had  they  been  properly 
commanded,  or  led  on  by  inferior  officers  acquainted  with 
their  business,  they  might  have  dislodged  the  king*s  troops. 
Lord  Ross  sent  out  some  videttes  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  rebels,  but  took  no  active  steps  to  attack  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  primate's  murder,  we  are  informed  by  Cargill 
tliat  the  organized  members  of  this  rebellion  '^  were  now  «ttr- 
inounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand;"  but  they  had  not 
all  at  this  time  joined  their  standard.  Seeing  that  lord  Ross 
lay  inactive  at  Glasgow,  the  rebels  marched  back  to  Hamilton, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  "  where  they  formed  a  kind  of 
camp;  the  people  not  being  unfriendly,  and  the  duke  and 
duchess  at  London,  they  took  the  liberty  to  put.  their  horses 
into  their  parks.**  Numbers  now  began  to  join  the  rebel 
stadnard;  and  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  fighting  mi- 
nisters of  the  Covenant,  whose  watch-word  was — The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ! 

The  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of 
June,  in  which  the  rebels  were  commanded  '^  to  desist  from 
their  rebellion,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  render  and 
present  their  persons  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  &c.  or  to  some 
other  of  our  officers  or  magistrates,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  publication  hereof,  with  certification  to  them,  if  they 
continue  in  rebellion  after  the  said  time,  they  shall  be  holden 
and  proceeded  against  as  inconigible  and  desperate  traitors, 
and  that  they  shall  be  incapable  of  mercy  and  pardon."   The 
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council  also  called  out  the  militia,  and  the  nobility  with  their 
feudal  retainers  from  the  northern  counties. 

Lord  Ross  became  alarmed  at  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  rebels,  without  reflecting  that  they  were  un» 
disciplined  rustics;  and  instead  of  attacking  them  with  his 
disciplined  and  well-appointed  troops,  he  eTacuated.Glasgow, 
and  retreated  to  Kilsyth,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  where  he  wis 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  commander-in-chief^ 
with  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  council  ordered 
the  earl  of  Linlithgow  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Edinburgh, 
which  he  did  accordingly;  and  his  lordship  requested  the  coun- 
cil to  apply  to  the  king  for  the  assistance  of  English  troops. 
**  When,"  says  Salmon,  **  the  news  of  the  insurrection  arrived 
at  London,  the  Whigs,  it  seems,  and  particularly  the  lord 
Shaftesbury,  opposed  the  sending  of  any  Engliidi  troops  to 
suppress  it ;  but  the  king  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  governed 
by  them,  and  immediately  ordered  ^e  duke  of  Monmouth  for 
Scotland  ^'^  On  the  18th  June  the  duke  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  admitted  a  privy  councillor,  and  the  nest  day  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  put  in  motion  towards 
Hamilton,  in  the  slowest  and  most  dilatory  manner,  which  it 
was  thought  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  rebels  time  to 
make  their  submission. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  were  wasting  their  time  in 
theological  disputes  and  hair-splitting  dissensions  about  their 
stumblings  and  short-comings,  their  defections  and  back- 
slidingd,  instead  of  taking  any  measures  either  for  offence  or 
defence,  while  their  partizans  were  daily  adding  to  their 
strength,  and  they  amounted  at  one  time  to  eighteen  thousand 
men.  Hamilton  proposed  to  publish  a  Testimony  against  the 
Indulgence  and  the  payment  of  the  cess;  but  he  was  opposed 
by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  one  and  paid  the  other.  The 
indulged  wished  to  make  the  old  distinction  betwixt  the  au- 
thority and  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  fight  for  the  king 
against  Charles  Stuart;  while  Hamilton  and  the  vagraots 
wished  to  declare  that  the  king  had  forfeited  the  crown,  be- 
cause he  had  disowned  and  burnt  the  Covenant.  This  he  called 
the  right  stating  of  the  quarrel;  but  in  this  council  of  war 
there  were  eighteen  ministers,  some  of  whom  had  been  in- 
dulged, and  others  were  '^  vagrants."  '^  Neither  party  would 
submit  to  the  other,  and  all  their  councils  became  scenes  of 
tumult  and  angry  contention,  discouraging  the  army,  keeping 
back  many  who  would  have  joined  them,  inducing  others  to 

^  Eiaminatioii  of  Buraet'i  History,  ii.  S46. 
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abandon  a  divided  and  falling  cause,  and  holding  Iheia  spell- 
bound,  while  their  enemies  were  preparing  to  crush  them^'* 
The  rebels  moved  to  within  four  miles  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
kirk  of  MonUand  seems  to  have  been  their  head  quarters*  On 
Sooday,  the  15th,when  the  ministers  were  to  ply  their  vocation, 
**  a  council  of  war  called  the  whole  ministers,  and  told  them, 
if  they  did  not  preach  name  and  surname  against  the  Indul- 
gence^ they  shonld  preach  none.  They  [the  ministers]  thought 
ii  veiy  hard  to  be  kept  within  guard,  and  to  be  commanded 
what  to  preach.  They  told  them  they  were  to  receive  their 
commission  from  Jesus  Christ  what  to  preach,  and  not  from 
them.  •  .  .  We  told  them,  it  was  the  height  of  n^efOMcy 
to  give  instructions  to  ministers  what  to  preach:  we  would 
hear  no  such  doctrine^.**  Ure's  Narrative  shews,  that  what 
they  called  councils  of  war,  which  they  held  daily,  were  rather 
pmbytnies  or  synods  than  the  debates  of  sane  men,  banded 
b  arms  against  a  powerful  government,  without  resources  of 
any  sort,  magazines,  or  even  a  supply  of  provisions.  In  one 
of  these  anomalous  meetings,  Ure  very  justly  told  them,  that 
instead  of  preparing  to  fisice  the  king's  troops,  '^  they  were  come 
here  to  fight  among  themselves;  and  if  they  got  their  wills, 
they  would  be  a  reproach  as  long  as  the  world  stands  ^y 

Thb  same  narrator  says,  '*  We  marched  after  that  about  a 
long  mile  north  from  the  moor  towards  Cumbernauld,  and 
when  they  came  there  they  called  a  council  of  war,  and  we 
marched  immediately  back  again,  the  way  we  came,  to  the 
moor,  and  over  to  Hamilton  town,**  where  &ey  were  joined  by 
one  thousand  horsemen  from  the  diocese  of  Galloway  ^. 

This  was  the  party  that  were  raised  in  Nithsdale,  and  in 
which  a  comet  Smith  served.  On  their  march.  Smith  says  they 
were  supplied  by  several  secret  friends,  among  others  by  sir 
Hugh  Campbell  and  his  son,  sir  George,  the  former  of  whom 
was  afterwards  arrested  and  tried  for  this  act  of  treasoui  and  is 
duly  enrolled  among  the  martyrs.  At  Cessnock,  the  seat  of 
these  gentlemen,  comet  Smith  says,  sir  Hugh  and  his  son 
made  these  rebels  a  present  of  four  hundred  lances  as  "  a  free 
and  voluntary  gifi"  Smith  then  narrates  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  rebel  chiefs: — '*  There  was  one  passage  in  this  march 
which  I  cannot  for]>ear  to  relate;  viz.  that  as  we  were  passing 
hy  the  old  castle  of  Thrieve  (...)»  old  —  Gordon,  of  Earb- 
stoo,  who  in  a  few  days  aflerwards  was  killed  at  Bothwell 

1  Hetfaflrington,  p.  151.— Vide  <'  Old  MortaUty." 

'  Ura'i  NamtiTe  of  the  RiBing  at  Bothwell,  in  Memoin  of  Vdtch  and  BrraiOD, 
pp.  466,  67.  >  Ibid.  468.  *  Ibid.  473. 
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Bridge,  in  my  hearing,  spoke  to  the  officers  about  him  as  fol- 
loweth : — **  Gentlemen,  I  was  the  man  that  commanded  the 
party  which  took  this  castle  from  the  late  king,  who  had  in  it 
about  two  hundred  of  the  name  of  Maxwell,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  being  papists,  we  put  them  all  to  the  suwrd^  and 
demolished  the  castle,  as  you  see  it  And  now,  though  an  old 
man,  I  take  up  arms  against  the  son,  whom  /  hope  to  see  go 
the  same  way  that  his  father  did,  for  we  never  can  put  trust  in 
a  covenant-breaker:  so,  gentlemen,  your  cause  is  good;  ye 
need  not  fear  to  fight  against  a  foresworn  king^** 

It  was  necessary  to  hold  another  council,  or  rather  pres- 
bytery, to  inform  tliese  new  recruits  of  their  disputes,  and  to 
engage  them  on  the  different  sides;  and  after  they  had  fought 
all  their  theological  battles  over  again,  the  draft  of  a  petition  to 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  read,  but  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties thought  was  too  "  humbly  drawn,**  and  before  they  could 
agree  upon  another,  a  private  messenger  brought  Welsh  infor- 
mation that  the  royal  army  was  advancing.  Ure  says,  they 
were  no  more  concerned  for  an  enemy  than  if  there  had  not 
been  one  within  a  thousand  miles  of  them;  and  he  distinctly 
accuses  the  ministers  of  preventing  any  overtures  from  being 
made  to  the  duke,  '^  for  Uiey  did  not  desire  us  to  agree.  . 
Our  men,  with  our  divisions,  slipped  away  still  from  us;  for  it 
was  our  common  discourse,  that  we  could  do  no  good^.** 

Miller,  who  brought  the  private  message  to  Welsh,  was 
sent  by  lord  Melville,  and  he  again  had  a  written  declara- 
tion from  the  duke,  ^*  warranting  lord  Melville  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  rebel  army,  to  Mr  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  David 
Home,  and  to  tell  them  from  him  that  they  might  send  a  pe- 
tition to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  that  they  might  expect 
good  conditions'."  Lord  Melville  told  Miller,  that  "if  he 
were  at  Mr.  John  Welsh,  he  would  sit  down  on  his  knees  and 
beg  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  for  if  they  will  not  foUovv 
adviee,  and  these  people  be  broken,  it  will  ruin  the  presby- 
terian  interest.**  But  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  and  the  ministeis 
were  more  intent  upon  their  theological  disputes  than  pos- 
sessed of  common  military  prudence,  and  **  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  said  Miller,  the  king's  army 
had  surprised  the  rebels,  and  got  all  of  them,  as  it  were,  io  ^ 
hose  net*.**    This  communication  was  with  the  privity  of  the 

1  Smith's  Information,  Appendix  to  Bidiop  Spntt's  Acooont  of  the  Ryefaoiue 
Plot,  p.  174. 
*  Ure'i  NarratiTe,  p.  474. 

>  M'Crie'fl  note  to  Memoira  of  Wm.  Veitcb,  p.  109-110. 
^  M'Crie'inotetoUre'sNarrativep  475. 
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duke,  and  had  been  preconcerted  at  London  before  be  left  it, 
by  Shaftesbury  and  other  whigs.  Miller's  message  was  de- 
lirered  on  Saturday  the  2 1  st,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  royal 
army  was  within  sight  of  the  rebels.  The  duke  sent  some 
cavalry  to  the  bridge  of  Bothwell,  and  desired  some  of  their 
chiefs  to  come  to  him ;  so  Hume  and  Welsh,  ministers,  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  went  to  his  grace,  and  requested  that  he  would 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  **  He  told  them  their  petition 
ought  to  have  been  more  humbly  worded,  and  said,  lay  down 
oar  arms,  and  come  in  his  mercy,  and  we  should  be  favourably 
dealt  with :  so  he  returned  and  told  us.  When  Robert  Hamil- 
ton [their  hopeful  commander]  heard  it,  he  laughed  at  it,  and 
said,  *  and  hang  next.'  So  we  sent  over  word,  we  would  not 
lay  down  our  arms.*^  The  battle  then  commenced  by  the 
royal  army  crossing  the  bridge,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
guarded,  and  entirely  routed  the  covenanters,  whose  native  va- 
loiur  was  entirely  paralysed  by  the  disputes  and  insane  conten- 
tions of  their  commanders,  who^Mn  all  this  hot  dispute  never 
owned  us.  .  .  .  The  Lord  took  both  courage  and  wisdom  from 
us.**  Mr.  Ure  alleges  there  were  only  4000  foot  and  2000 
horse  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  which,  but  for  the 
wranglings  about  the  indulgence,  he  says,  might  have  been 
tripple ;  '*  but  when  they  came  the  one  day,  they  went  the  next  ^  .'* 
Ure  says  there  were  few  slain  in  the  batde ;  but  it  is  said  that 
upwards  of  four  hundred  men  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  by 
the  royal  cavalry,  and  about  twelve  hundred  surrendered  at 
discretion.  In  the  council's  despatch  to  the  king,  of  the  13th 
June,  it  is  stated  that  the  presbyterians  in  Fife  had  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  their  friends  at  Bothwell, 
but  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  earl  of  Moray's  retain- 
ers, under  the  command  of  his  steward,  and  forty  of  them  made 
prisoners  and  lodged  in  Stirling  castle.  Crookshanks  says 
these  rebels  '*  deserved  to  be  had  in  great  reputation.  Let  re- 
bellious Jacobites  call  this  rising  rebellion;  none  who  own  the 
glorious  revolution  .  .  .  can  esteem  it  so.  .  .  .  It  is  certain 
diey  who  were  for  bearing  their  testimony  against  it,  did  no- 
thing  but  act  according  io  the  principles  of  the  presbyterians  ^.^ 
To  be  sure  they  did :  who  ever  doubted  it  ?  Mess  John  Welsh 
was  the  first  to  flee  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  he  never  stopped 
tin  he  reached  London,  where  he  took  shelter  in  the  earl  of 
Shafiesbury's  mansion,  where  he  assisted  in  the  plot  of  the  re- 
volution, and  crammed  Gilbert  Burnet  for  expectoration  in  his 
Own  Times. 

^  NamtiTe,  p.  479—481.  *  Uistory,  ii.  43. 
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When  the  rebels  fled,  the  king's  troops  might  have  taken 
or  destroyed  the  whole  of  them ;  but  they  were  stopped  in 
their  pursuit  soon  after  the  flight.  The  horse  at  first  intended 
to  retreat  to  the  east  quarter  of  Ayrshire,  called  Carrick,  and 
into  the  Rhynnes  of  Galloway;  and  ^'  their  chief  enconrage- 
ment  to  prosecute  Uiis  design,"  says  Smith,  "  was  the  confi- 
dence they  had,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  would  not  put  any 
hardship  upon  them,  which  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  was 
true ;  for  when  I  was  in  company  with  all  the  rebel  horse 
(about  l(xO0),  less  than  a  mile  firom  the  field  of  battle,  march- 
ing upon  a  rising  ground  (in  our  retreat),  I  looked  over  my 
shoulder  and  saw  the  king's  horse  at  a  stand  after  they  had  pur- 
sued us  a  little  way,  which  we  looked  upon  as  having  been 
done  to  favour  our  escape  ;  for  if  they  had  followed  us,  they 
had  certainly  killed  or  taken  us  all,  a  few  only  excepted,  who 
were  very  well  mounted  ;  and  we  were  afterwards  told  that 
they  were  stopped  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth^s  positive  com* 
mand,  when  they  were  violently  piursuing  us  after  they  had 
quite  broken  our  foot  (consisting  of  upwards  of  4000)«  and 
were  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  body  of  our  horse, 
which  then  were  in  great  consternation  and  confusion  ^.^ 

Burnet  attempts  to  deprire  the  king  of  the  credit  due  to 
him  for  the  clemency  shewn  to  the  rebels  after  their  rout,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  he  has  even  the  auda- 
city to  say  that  his  majesty  and  the  duke  of  York  expressed 
regret  that  the  rebels  were  not  put  to  death  on  the  field  in  cold 
blood  ^.  This  story  must  have  a  better  voucher  than  Gilbert 
Bumet,before  it  can  be  believed,  as  such  an  atrocity  is  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  nature  and  characters  of  the  royal  brothers. 
But  whether  Charles  executed  or  spared  his  rebellious  sub- 
ject, Burnet  is  determined  to  represent  him  as  a  ruthless  and 
implacable  tyrant.  ^  It  appears  very  inconsistent,"  says 
Higgons,  ^^  and  strange,  that  the  sword  of  war  should  be  so 
very  sharp,  and  that  of  justice  so  very  blunt,  in  the  same  hands; 
if  these  princes  were  so  sanguinary  and  so  cruel  in  their  tem- 
pers, why  did  they  not  gratify  their  thirst  of  blood  upon  that 
part  of  those  miscreants  who  fell  into  their  hands'?"  He 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  inner  burial  ground  of  the  Grey- 
friars  churchyard,  which  has  high  stone  walls,  and  some 
wooden  huts  were  erected  for  their  shelter.  The  council  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  they  denominate  the  Bothwell 
Brig-whigs  **  traitors,^  and  their  attempt  **  a  desperate  and 

^  Spratt'a  Ryehouse  Plot,  App.  177.         ^  Ofm  Times,  ii.  236. 
^  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks,  p.  218. 
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a?owed  rebellion  ;**  which  gives  deep  offence  to  Wodrow,  who 
8aj8  it  is  hard  to  be  stigmatised  with  such  epithets.  The  pre- 
lates abo  were  directed  to  cause  the  proclamation  to  be  read 
firom  the  pulpits  of  their  dioceses ;  which  Wodrow  considers 
iniquitjonto  iniquity,  and  he  calls  it  a  new  and  unheardqf  pro- 
fanaiion;  althoughhisfriendsformerly  made  the  pulpit  "amar- 
ket-cross,"  as  honest  Spalding  says,  for  reading  the  proclama- 
tioasof  the  committee  of  estates.  The  king  wrote  to  uecouncil 
to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty^  "  upon  their  enacting  themselres 
not  to  take  anns  against  his  majesty  or  his  authority,"  under 
certification,  if  hereafter  taken  in  arms  at  any  field  conren- 
ticle,  they  diould  forfeit  this  indemnity.  Three  hundred  of 
these  men  refused  these  easy  and  reasonable  terms,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
others  were  dismissed.  But  the  signing  of  this  bond  is  called 
a  "  inhering  ;"*  for  their  historians  say,  *^  it  is  plain  that  they 
who  signed  this  bond,  acknowledged  that  the  rising  of  Both- 
well  was  rebeUhny  and  obliged  themselves  against  defensive 
arms  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  though 
many  stood  out  and  refused  to  accept  deliverance  upon  terms 
they  thought  not  only  coniradieting  their  principles^  but  also 
trampled  upon  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  who  d^  in  the 
caused" 

Thb  bcurd£REBS  of  the  archbishop,  and  some  others,  were 
excepted  out  of  the  indemnity ;  and  among  these  were  King 
and  Kidd,  two  preachers  who  had  been  active  in  preaching 
i^bellion  for  many  years.  The  two  ministers  were  tried  and 
^^ged;  their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  placed  beside  Guthrie's, 
on  the  Netherbow  Gate.  Five  persons  were  hanged  on  the 
spot  where  the  archbishop  had  been  murdered ;  who,  in  their 
^}  iog  speeches,  said  that  they  suffi^red  because  '^  of  our  refuti- 
ng of  a  bond  which  we  could  not  take,  no,  not  for  our  lives 
• .  .  .  .  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  beiug  at  BothweU 
Bridge  to  be  rebelUan,  which  we  profess  to  be  our  duty,  .  .  . 
io  our  appearing  at  BothweU  Bridge  we  count  it  no  rebellion, 
^i^t  our  bound  duty,  and  no  sin.  ...  As  for  our  part,  when 
ve  considered  the  obligations  of  them  [the  covenanters],  we 
^onght  it  was  not  a  time  for  us  to  lie  at  ease  in  Zion,  lest  we 
should  bring  the  curse  of  Meroz  upon  ourselves,  if  we  went 

iu)tupto  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty So 

we  give  our  witness  and  testimony  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
bless  the  Lord  that  ever  we  appeared  at  BothweU  Bridge 
NT  the  defence  of  his  persecuted  cause,  which  within  a  little 

'  De  Foe'i  Memoirs,  p.  202. — Crookshonk'ii  History,  it.  51. 
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while  we  shall  seal  with  our  blood  ^/'  Those  who  had  refiised 
to  sign  the  bond  to  keep  the  peace  were  put  on  board  a  ves- 
sel to  be  sent  to  Jamaica,  but  which  was  wrecked  among  the 
Orkney  islands,  and  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  captain 
and  mariners,  the  unfortunate  covenanters  all  perished.  Thus 
ended  this  ill-managed  rebellion,  through  the  incapacity  and 
cowardice  of  its  leaders,  and  the  dissensions  of  their  minis- 
ters. **  The  hopeful  ^  Hamilton  was  amongst  the  first  to  secure 
his  own  safety  by  flight,  **  leaving  the  world  to  debate  whether 
he  had  acted  most  like  a  traitor,  a  coward,  or  a  fool."  "*  The 
amazing  height,**  says  Guthrie,  ^'  to  which  it  [the  rebellion] 
arrived  in  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  archbishop's  mur- 
der, leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Wodro w  to  the  contraiy,  that  it  was  preconcerted 
both  with  the  discantented  party  in  England^  and  with  the 
exiled  covenanters  in  Holland  ^•** 

Charles  himself  was  not  only  a  prince  of  a  firmer  and 
more  resolute  disposition  than  his  father,  but  he  was  better 
and  more  honestly  served  ;  otherwise  the  same  scenes  would 
have  been  enacted  as  produced  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  late  reign.  The  eame  principke  that  had  overturned  the 
throne  and  the  altar  in  the  previous  revolution,  prompted  and 
stimulated  the  presbyterians  in  the  rebellion,  or  '^  rising,"  as 
they  delicately  call  it,  of  Bothwell ;  for  in  their  proclamations 
they  declared  that  the  *^  covenant  was  the  original  contract  be- 
twixt God,  the  king,  and  the  people.  Therefore,  they  said,  king 
Charles  II.  having  broken  it,  forfaulted  his  crown ;  and  being 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  private  subject  and  enemy  to  God, 
tliey  declared  a  just  war  against  him,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  him  and  all  who  served  him.  3.**  These  were  the  principles 
of  the  men  who  were  then  struggling  to  efiect  that  revelation 
which  was  afterwards  accomplished. 

In  the  publications  of  the  time  it  was  shewn  that  the 
whigs  entirely  owed  the  severities  which  they  snfiered  to  their 
oum  antichrietian principles^  their  obstinacy  and  fanaticism; 
and  that  so  far  were  they  from  acting  on  principles  of  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  that  many  of  their  preachers  were  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests  f  Wodrow  cannot  deny  it,  and  a  proclamation 
about  this  time  actually  charges  it  home  upon  the  *^  vagrant  ^ 
preachers.**  Wodrow,  of  course,  accounts  for  this  phenomenon    I 


*  Naphtali,  Appeodis,  pp.  8S— 85. 

9  General  Hbtory,  x.  192. 

'  Sir  Geor^  Mackenne's  Vindicatioiiy  4to.  1661,  p.  7. 
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m  his  own  iray,  and  accuses  the  duke  of  York,  but  the  fact  is 
allowed  to  remain  uncontradicted,  that  Jesuits  and  popish 
emissaries  did  ply  their  craft  among  the  presbyterians.  And 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the 
Jesuits  if  they  had  not ;  and  their  interference  may  very  ra- 
tionally account  for  the  insane  and  unnatural  divisions  among 
(he  presbytexians  themselves.  Wodrow  cites  Dr.  Oates'  nar- 
latiTB  to  shew  the  participation  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  commo^ 
tioDsin  Scotland : — **  Wright,  Morgan,  and  Freeland,  he  says, 
were  sent  over  to  Scotland  to  preach  under  the  notion  of  Scots 
presbyterians  .  .  .  Deponents  saw  fathers  Moore  and  Sauu- 
deis,  alias  Brown^  despatched  to  preach  among  the  Scots 
presbyterians  .  .  •  that  letters  from  the  fathers  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, dated  August  10th,  1678,  bear,  that  they  had  8,000 
cathoUcs  ready  to  rise  when  the  business  grew  hot,  and  to  join 
the  disaffected  Scots  under  the  directions  of  the  Scots  Jesuits 
•  .  .  .  that  twelve  Scots  Jesuits  were  sent  with  instructions 
to  keep  t^  the  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  to  carry  them- 
sehes  like  nonconformbt  ministers  among  the  presbyterian 

Scot8».« 

Birr  THIS  rebellion  was  not  a  matter  of  chance  or  of  surprise. 
It  had  been  long  premeditated  The  following  informa- 
tion given  by  Robert  Smith,  who  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Dunscore,  and  a  comet  of  the  rebel  horse,  sets  this  fact  beyond 
dispute.  He  says,  **  At  all  the  conventicles  for  nearly  two 
years  befon  the  rebellion  in  1679,  there  were  ffreat  contribu- 
tioHs  of  money  (which  were  cheerftdly  g^ven)  under  the  pre- 
tence of  subsistence  for  their  ministers  and  the  poor  of  their 
persuasion  (the  only  design  that  was  known  to  the  meaner  sort 
of  people) ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  was  employed 
V  arms  and  ammunUion/or  a  general  rising ^  in  order  where- 
unto,  the  fanatics,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
1679,  were  preparing  themselves  by  keeping  several  great  field 
couTenticleSi  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  south,  inwMch  were 
considerable  numbers  of  armed  men.  And  although  they  were 
generally  very  fond  and  forward  to  put  their  design  in  execu- 
tion, yet  it  was  hastened  a  month  sooner  than  was  intended 
^y  the  skirmish  [at  Drumclog],  that  happened  about  the 
middle  of  June,  within  two  miles  of  Loudon  Hill,  between 
&  par^  of  his  majesty's  forces  under  captain  Graham,  of 
Clarerhouse,  and  a  strong  field  conventicle,  in  which  I  was 
myself  with  a  party  of  a  troop  of  horse,  levied  in  Nithsdale, 

^  Wodrow'i  History,  iU.  150. 
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whereof  1  was  cornet  ....  The  same  night  I  was  at  the 
earl  of  Loudon's  house  with  Robert  Hamilton,  John  Balfour, 
and  David  Hackston,  both  murderers  of  the  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  and  several  others,  in  number  about  twenty- 
seven  horsed 


>  Copies  of  tho  Informations  and  Original  Papen  affiled  to  Biahop  Spratt'i 
True  Account  of  the  Ryehooae  Conspiracy,  p.  173. 
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1679. — ^  Thus  wbbe  the  rebels  happily  reduced,  and  the 
kingdom  restored  to  a  quiet  condition,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Whigs  in  the  south,  who  proposed  to  have  made 
as  great  advantages  by  this  insurrection  as  they  had  done  by 
their  sham  Plot^  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  secretly  well 
disposed  to  the  presbyterian  rebels,  in  order  to  assist  his  own 
news  on  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  Whigs 
were&vourable  to  his  unwarranted  claim.  It  is,however,extra- 
ordinaxy  that  the  presbyterians  should  have  opposed  the  duke 
of  York's  undoubted  right  of  succession,  when  their  confes- 
sion of  faith  determines,  that  difference  of  religion  ought  not 
to  exclude  papists,  or  even  Mahometans,  from  the  throne.  As 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  appointment  to  the  chief 
command  in  Scotland  was  known,  the  Whigs  sent  secret  no- 
tice to  their  friends,  and  Wodrow  has  inserted  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  but  who  has  not  signed  it: — *^  I  told  the  duke," 
says  he, ''  that  some  of  your  persuasion  should  come  and  wait 
upon  him,  and  give  him  an  account  of  your  peaceable  incli- 
nations. I  have  encouragement  from  him  to  invite  you,  and 
some  of  your  number  [the  ministers],  from  all  places,  to  ad- 
dress yourselves  to  him — he  will  take  it  kindly ;  and  by  it  I  am 
confident  you  will  much  engage  him  to  be  your  firiend  \  where- 
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fore  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  omit  so  great  an  occasion  of 
advantage  to  your  aifairs.  My  brother  will  be  with  him,  and 
he  will  introduce  you  to  him ;  or  if  you  miss  my  brother,  the 
lord  Melville  will  be  always  with  him,  who  is  very  friendly  to 
your  interest.  There  shall  be  nothing  left  undone  here  that 
may  advance  the  interest  of  all  honest  peaceable  men.'* 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  ministers  near  Edinburgh  accordingly 
took  advantage  of  this  invitation  to  wait  upon  the  duke,  and 
entrusted  to  him  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  he  undertook  to 
present,  and  he  promised  "  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
that  was  proper  on  his  part.**  The  effects  of  this  petition,  and 
the  duke*s  interposition,  were  a  proclamation  to  suspend  the 
laws  against  conventicles,  and  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
third  indulgence ;  in  which  the  field  conventicles  are  ascribed 
to  the  intrigues  of  Jesuits.  In  consequence,  a  number  of  pri- 
soners, both  ministers  and  their  people,  were  set  at  liberty, 
after  engaging  not  to  rise  in  arms  again,  although  they  con- 
sidered it  a  contradiction  of  their  principles ;  and  sure  enough 
it  was :  but  does  not  Satan  say,  ^^  skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a 
man  hath,  will  he  give  for  his  life  ;**  and  here,  the  principle 
being  bad,  the  prediction  was  verified.  Another  royal  letter, 
designed  to  make  late  favours  efiectual,  granted  permission  to 
the  presbyterian  ministers  not  only  to  preach,  but  also  to  ad- 
minister their  so-called  sacraments,  and  relieved  them  of  such 
fines  as  had  been  imposed  but  not  yet  paid.  The  political  friends, 
therefore,  of  the  ^*  vagrant  ministers**  ^'  pressed  the  prisoners 
to  carry  very  soberly,  and  wished  the  persecuted  party  would 
leave  field  conventicles,  at  least /or  a  little^  till  the  duke  came 
down  again ;  and  adds,  he,  God  willing,  would  not  stay  long. 
And  assures  them,  some  in  the  council  are  gaping  for  field 
conventicles,  in  order  to  get  things  marred^.** 

It  is  asserted  that  the  fears  of  the  prelates  induced  them 
to  send  up  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  court,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  surprising  favours  that  had  been  shewn  to  the 
preshyterians.  Wodrow  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  ac- 
counts of  what  he  did  or  said  whilst  there ;  nevertheless,  be 
ventures  a  '^  fio  chubty  he  fell  in  heartily  with  the  duke*s  party, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  change  above,  and  piece  by 
piece  this  favour  was  curtailed  by  the  council'.**  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  archbishop  was  sent  for,  as  the  murdered 
primate*s  successor  had  not  yet  been  appointed ;  and  perhaps 
there  was  some  intention  in  the  royal  councils  of  placing 
Leighton  again  in  the  see  of  Glasgow ;  for  after  a  retirement 

1  Wodrow's  Hiftory,  iiL  149.  '  Ibid.  iu.  152. 
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of  five  years,  the  abdicated  prelate  was  surprised  and  alarmed 
by  receiving  a  letter  jfrom  the  king,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
threatening  to  recal  him  to  actual  service.  It  is  dated 
Windsor,  July  16,  1679. 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  resolved  to  try  what  clemency  can  pre- 
?ail  upon  such  in  Scotland  as  will  not  conform  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  there ;  for  effecting  such  design,  I  desire 
that  you  may  go  down  to  Scotland  with  your  first  convenienc y, 
and  take  all  possible  pains  for  persuading  all  you  can  of  both 
opinions  to  as  much  mutual  correspondence  and  concord  as 
can  be:  and  send  me  from  time  to  time  characters  both  of  men 
and  things.  In  order  to  this  design,  I  shall  send  a  precept 
for  £200  sterling  upon  my  exchequer,  till  you  resolve  how  to 
serve  me  in  a  stated  employment     Your  loving  friend, 

«  Charles  R." 

This,  it  seems,  was  a  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  V, 
and  to  which  he  had  probably  been  prompted  by  the  presby- 
terians  before  he  left  Scotland ;  and  as  they  had  formerly  found 
the  bishop  of  Dunblane  so  pliable,  they  thought  he  might  now, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ascendancy  of  whig  councils  at  court, 
be  made  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  Chrisf  s  crown 
and  kingdom'.  Leigh  ton  was  willing  to  carry  out  the  king's 
views,  and  he  could  now  have  occupied  the  bishoprick  of  Glas- 
gow in  a  canonical  way,  which  he  did  not  before ;  but  the 
duke's  designs  becoming  apparent,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  court, 
and  Leighton's  advancement  fell  with  him. 

The  iNDnLGBNCE  was  granted  by  proclamation,  dated  the 
29lh  of  June,  which,  after  relieving  the  presbyterians  from  cer- 
tain penalties,  ordains — **  But  to  Qie  end  that  none  whom  we 
may  justly  suspect,  shall  under  the  colour  of  this  favour  con- 
tinue to  preach  rebellion^  schvtmy  and  heresy y  we  hereby  ordain 
all  such  as  shall  be  suffered  to  preach  to  have  their  names 
gi^en  in  and  surety  found  to  our  privy  council  for  their  peace- 
able behaviour,  only  one  preacher  being  allowed  to  preach  ; 
and  none  to  be  allowed  who  have  appeared  against  us  in  this 
late  rebellion,  nor  none  who  shall  be  admitted  by  the  uncon- 
form  ministers  in  any  time  hereafter :  assuring  all  those  to 
whom  we  have  extended  this  favour,  that  if  they,  or  any  of 
^em,  shall  for  the  future  frequent  any  field  conventicles,  or 
disturb  the  peace  of  these  our  kingdoms,  we  will  secure  our 
people,  and  maintain  our  authority  and  laws,  by  such  effectual 

'  Peanon'g  lifb  of  Leighton,  czliv.  ▼. 
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courses  as,  in  ruining  the  authors,  cannot  be  thought  rigid 
after  so  insufferable  and  unnecessary  provocations  i."  Tn  a 
letter  from  Edinburgh,  the  writer  says,  '*  1  find  the  generality 
of  the  best  men  here  much  troubled  at  the  Indulgence  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  got  for  the  fanatics  here,  after  they  had 
been  beaten,  and  say  it  will  encourage  them  to  another  re- 
bellion «.*• 

The  prbsbtterians  considered  ^this  breathing  time"*  to  be 
a  prelude  to  their  complete  restoration  to  supremacy  and  poli- 
tical power,  and  in  this  delusive  hope,  "  a  very  large  meeting" 
of  their  ministers  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  agreed  upon  some  '^  conclusions  and  rules,"  which,  Wodro  w 
alleges,  shews  '^  they  had  the  principles  of  presbyterian  govern- 
ment at  heart,  and  the  preservation  of  the  church  from  any 
hazard  from  persons  who  should  afterwards  be  licensed  and  or- 
dained ;  and  had  they  not  been  stopped  by  the  new  turn  of  affiurs 
at  court,  it  is  very  probable  this  indulgence  would  have  been 
so  managed,  as  to  have  cured  our  divisions,  tended  to  a  com- 
fortable change  in  Scotland,  and  might  have  proved  of  great 
use,  not  only  to  the  church,  but  even  to  the  state.  But  yexy 
soon  the  popish  party  prevailed  at  court'*" 

The  English  whigs  allied  themselves  to  the  presbyterians 
in  Scotland  from  poUtical  and  factious  motives ;  and  th^y 
opposed  Lauderdale's  administration  so  much  as  to  make  seve- 
ral ineffectual  efforts  to  dislodge  him  fix>m  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign.  The  present  juncture  seemed  frtvourable  for  making 
another  and  more  powerful  attempt  to  ^'  discourt"  him.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton,  therefore,  had  gone  to  London  in  May,  and 
was  followed  by  several  noblemen,  and  by  sir  George  Lockhart 
and  sir  John  Cunningham.  They  laid  before  the  king  a 
written  statement  of  their  grievances,  which  was  afterwards 
printed ;  and  Wodrow  and  others  say,  ^  it  certainly  contained 
a  material  vindication  of  the  people  at  Bothwell ;"  but  had 
they  '4aid  many  things  contained  in  it  at  the  door  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  well  as  at  that  of  Lauderdale,  the  representation  had 
been  more  full  and  iust  But  Sharp,  the  primum  mobile,  was 
gone ;  and  so  the  duke  was  charged  with  all."  This  short 
acknowledgment  shews  what  an  amount  of  calumny  and  m  • 
lignity  was  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  late  primate,  all  of 
which  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  The 
publication  of  this  statement  was  declared  a  libel,  and  the  king 

'  Prodamatioii,  June  20,  1679. 

'  Cited  in  note  by  the  editor  to  Banet's  Own  Timet,  IL  237. 

*  Wodrow'i  History,  iii.  153. 
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ordered  the  privy  council  to  make  inquiry  after  the  parties  who 
had  been  actiye  in  dispersing  it  On  the  8th  and  13th  of  July, 
the  king  admitted  the  duke  of  Hamilton  with  his  friends  to  his 
presence,  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  they  were  met  by  sir 
George  Mackenzie,  the  king's  advocate,  when  the  debates 
lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  four  till  nine  in  the  evening.  The  lord's  advocate  vindi- 
cated the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  administration ;  and  the  king 
was  firm  in  the  support  of  his  minister,  and  resolved  still  to 
place  full  confidence  in  him,  and  therefore  the  opposition  de- 
sisted from  making  any  farther  attempt  to  oust  him  from 
office,  and  returned  home*  The  duke  of  Hamilton's  party 
and  the  presbyterians  were  supported  by  lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  English  whigs,  and  his  faction 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  **  Oreen  Ribband  Clubs;" 
and  of  the  members  of  this  club  it  was  said — *'  he  has 
bis  emissaries  everywhere  to  whisper  treason  and  sedition, 
smite  the  king  through  the  duke  [of  York's]  side,  libel  and 
lampoon  him,  make  him  the  author  of  the  present  miseries ; 
cry  out  daily  of  property  and  liberty  that  it  is  like  to  be  in- 
vaded ;  when  quite  contrary,  their  designs  are  absolutely  to 
invade  the  prerogative  of  their  prince,  and  render  him  only  the 
bare  compliment  of  a  king,  and  no  more^'^ 

The  kino  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  at  Windsor  on 
tbe  2d  of  September,  and  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  a  general  consternation  seized  all  ranks ;  for  he  was 
extremely  popular,  and  many  entertained  strong  apprehensions 
from  the  religion  of  his  successor.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
disgusted  the  loyal  subjects,and  alienate<l  his  father's  affections, 
by  publicly  asserting  Uiat  he  thought  himself  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown,  because  it  had  been  alleged  that  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Walters,  had  been  married  to  the  king.  To  set  this 
ii^tter  at  rest  the  king  commanded  a  declaration,  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  council : — 
^'  His  majesty  was  this  day  pleased  to  command  that  the  de- 
claration hereafter  following  be  entered  in  the  council  book,  it 
being  all  written  and  signed  by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  in  a 
P&per  which  his  majesty  this  day  delivered  at  the  board,  to  be 
l^ept  in  the  council  chest,  viz.: — 

"For  the  avoiding  of  any  dispute  which  may  happen  in 
time  to  come,  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown,  I  do 

*  The  Preient  Interest,  boUi  of  King  and  People,  in  a  Letter,  &e.>  by  F.  K^— » 
in  Uie  Somen  Tracti,  p.  53. 
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here  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  never 
gave  nor  made  any  contract  of  marriage,  nor  was  married  to 
any  woman  whatsoever,  but  to  my  present  wife,  queen  Catha- 
rine, now  living.    Whitehall,  the  third  day  of  March,  1679. 

"(Signed)        Charles  R.»" 

The  ministers,  Essex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  were  ap- 
prehensive that  a  new  civil  war  might  be  precipitated,  espe- 
cially as  Shaftesbury,  and  the  whigs  in  both  kingdoms,  were 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  They 
advised  the  king,  therefore,  to  send  for  the  duke  of  York 
secretly,  that  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  crown,  his  royal 
highness  might  be  in  readiness  to  assert  his  rights.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  he  found  the  king  out  of  danger,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  conceal  the  invitation  which  he  had  received  ;  and 
he  returned  to  Brussels  after  having  obtained  leave  to  retire  to 
Scotland.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from  office 
as  president  of  the  council  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  was  stripped  of  his  command  as  captain- 
general,  and  ordered  to  reside  in  Holland.  "  Whatever,^  says 
Guthrie,  "  late  writers  may  pretend,  the  duke  of  York  appears 
to  have  received  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  party 
sufficient  provocation  for  rendering  him  their  enemy ;  and  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  people  of  England  were  of  the  same 
opinion." 

In  consequence  of  the  various  events  that  have  been  de- 
tailed, the  new  translations  and  consecrations  did  not  take 
place  till  September  and  October.  Arthur  Ross,  lord  bishop 
of  Argyle,  was  translated  on  the  5th  of  September  to  the  see 
of  Galloway ;  and  the  venerable  Andrew  Bruce,  archdeacon 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  elected  to  the  bishoprick  of  Duukeld,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Dr.  Lindsay.  On  the  15th  of  October, 
Dr.  Burnet  was  translated  from  Glasgow  to  St  Andrews ;  and 
after  having  sat  about  a  month  in  the  see  of  Galloway,  bishop 
Ross  was  again  translated  to  Glasgow.  Keith  says  Colin 
Falconer,  minister  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Forres,  in  Moray- 
shire, was  elected  to  the  see  of  Argyle  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, but  Mr.  Scott,  of  Anstruther,  informs  me  "there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  records,  that  he  was  elected  in 
May."  From  the  records  of  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
bishops  elect  of  Argyle  and  Dunkeld  were  consecrated  at 
St.  Andrews  by  archbishop  Burnet  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Mr.  Lyon  says,  "  This  day  the  presbytery  met  in  the  town  kirk, 

1  Somer'i  Tracts,  p.  83— EUis's  Original  Letters. 
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but  vfithout  any  public  exercise,  in  regard  that  Dr.  Moor,  who 
was  appointed  to  have  it,  did  yesterday  preach  by  appoint* 
ment  from  my  lord  St.  Andrews,  at  the  translation  of  my  lord 
St.  Andrews  to  the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
r  Dsecration  of  the  bishop  of  Argyle.'^  And  by  a  private 
commonicatioD  I  am  favoured  with  another  excerpt  from  the 
same  record. — ^*  1679,  October  28th.  Received  at  the  trans- 
lation of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrews,  the 
bishop  of  Argyle  to  Glasgow,  the  consecration  of  the  bishop 
of  Dnnkeld  and  the  bishop  of  Argyle,  £S8  12s.  ScoU^"" 

It  was  found  necessaiy  to  inflict  some  punishment  on  those 
feudatories  of  the  crown  who  had  refused  or  neglected  to  join 
the  royal  standard  when  summoned  at  the  rebellion  of  Both- 
well-bridge,  or  who  had  deserted  it  afler  tliey  had  joined  it. 
In  former  times,  when  there  were  frequent  rebellions  of  the 
powerful  nobles,  it  was  reckoned  a  capital  crime  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  join  the  royal  standard ;  and  death  was  the  conse- 
quence, when  the  crown  had  the  power  to  execute  vengeance 
for  this  crime.     A  committee  of  the  council  awarded,  however, 
the  milder  punishment  of  fines  for  refusal  or  desertion,  and  on 
the  18th  of  November  his  majesty  approved  of  their  decision ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  were  appointed  to  send  in  the  names 
of  the  heritors  who  did  not  attend  the  king*s  host     The  duke 
of  York  re-embarked  for  Holland,  but  having  received  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Scotland,  his  royal  highness  and  the  duchess, 
with  the  princess  Anne,  arrived  at  Whitehall  from  Brussels,  on 
the  12th  of  October^ ;  and  on  the  1 6th,  the  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil began  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  royal  highness  with 
his  family  at  Edinburgh.    The  council  met  him  at  the  borders 
with  every  mark  of  respect;  he  slept  at  Berwick  on  Friday,  the 
31st,  and  arrived  at  Holyrood-house  on  Monday,  the  24lii  of 
November;  '^he  was  received  into  town  with  the  greatest 
solenmity,  and  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  nobility  ^.^    Next  day  the  lords  of  the  session 
waited  on  him,  and  sir  James  Dalrimple,  the  lord  president, 
made  a  congratulatory  speech,  when  he  said,  among  other 
things — ^^  it  was  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  nation  to  see  one 
of  the  royal  family  among  them,  ailer  being  for  so  many  years 
deprived  of  that  honour,  and  the  nation  being  entirely  pro- 
iesianty  it  was  the  fittest  place  his  highness  could  make  his 
recess  to  at  that  time*." 

'  ?riTite  Letter  from  Rev.  Hew  Scott,  minister  of  Wester  Anstnitber,  26th 
Fell.  1844.— Ljon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  ii.  103. 
'  Salmon's  Chronology,  ii.  215. — Wodrow*s  History,  iii.  154.         •  lb.  174. 
<  Skinner's  Ecclesiastictd  History,  ii.  482. 
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The  PRESBYTERIAN  ministers  had  several  synodica)  meet- 
ings in  the  autumn  of  this  year ;  one  in  Edinburgh  in  Septem- 
ber, and  another  at  Paisley  in  December,  but  where  they  did 
not  assume  any  jurisdiction ;  only  they  agreed  on  and  sent 
secret  notice  to  theu  brethren  to  hold  "  a  general  meeting 
[assembly]  of  ministers  at  Edinburgh  in  February  next,  and 
the  warning  was  sent  in  thither  with  one  of  their  number.  But 
the  times  growing  worse,  and  some  noise  being  made  by  the 
managers  about  that  meeting,  it  was  found  convenient  to  drop 
the  meeting  i."  Meantime  a  letter  was  received  fiom  the  king, 
directing  the  council  to  admit  his  royal  highness  to  the  privy 
council  without  taking  the  usual  oath: — *^  It  is  our  pleasure," 
says  the  king,  ^^  that  he  continue  to  act  as  a  privy  councillor  in 
that  our  ancient  kingdom,  without  any  oath,  being  named  in 
our  last  commission,  1676 ;  it  being  the  privilege  of  the  lawful 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  king  not  to  be  comprehended  under 
any  general  words,  as  those  of  the  11th  Act  of  our  first  parlia- 
ment; though  that  doth  comprehend  all  others  except  them 
alone." 

In  England  both  the  real  and  the  supposed  intrigues  of  the 
pa])ists  had  created  a  very  great  alarm,  and  the  plot  sworn  to 
by  Titus  Oates,  and  some  others,  was  succeeded  by  ^^  the  Meal- 
Tub  Plot,''  which  was  got  up  by  the  papists  to  bring  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  former  popish  plot  into  discredit  It  obtained 
this  extraordinary  appellation,  from  a  paper,  containing  the 
heads  of  it,  having  been  found  in  a  tub  of  meal  on  the  25th  of 
October.  Burnet,  whose  politics  required  him  to  be  at  enmity 
with  the  duke,  asserts  that  his  roysd  highnesses  party  endea- 
voured to  inflame  matters;  but,  if  he  did  so,  Monmouth  and 
his  enemies  were  equally  active  in  exciting  agitation,  and  at- 
tempting to  incite  an  insurrection.  On  the  17tli  of  November, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  Queen  EUzabeth^s  birth-day, 
the  Whigs  collected  a  mob,  and,  in  a  tumultuous  procession, 
they  carried  the  effigies  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  sir  George 
Jefferies,  and  the  effigy  of  *^  the  dead  body  of  sir  Edmnndbury 
Godfrey,  on  horseback,  with  one  riding  behind  him;  and  a 
bellman  went  before,  to  remind  the  people  of  his  murder: 
priests  in  their  copes  with  crosses,  friars,  and  Jesuits,  were 
part  of  the  shew ;  and  after  these,  to  expose  the  established 
church,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  a 
share  in  their  sham  plot,  bishops  in  lawn  sleeves  and  mities 
were  in  their  train."  The  effigies  were  burnt  at  Temple  Bar. 
The  Whigs  also  procured  fictitious  signatures  to  petitions,  ia 
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a  riotous  manner,  for  the  Bitting  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  prorogued,  and  many  treasonable  pamphlets  were  pub* 
lislied  at  this  time,  to  recommend  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to 
their  choice  as  successor  to  the  crown.  And  when  lojal  men 
objected  to  the  obvious  defect  in  Monmouth's  title,  it  was 
answered,  *^  that  he  who  had  the  iPor#/  tUk  ever  made  the 

Thb  plots  hitherto  seem  to  have  been  discredited,  and 
Salmon  says,  ^  When  the  party  thus  openly  discovered  their 
intentions,  and  had  procured  Whig  sheriffs  to  their  mind,  so 
that  they  were  seonre  firom  being  brought  to  justice,  no  wonder 
that  the  ^ng  was  apprehensive  of  plots  from  that  side:  Dan- 
gerfield*s  discoveries  were  thought  to  carry  an  appearance  of 
probability  with  them  at  first  Had  there  been  a  Shaftesbury 
on  that  side  to  have  managed  him,  here  was  a  much  better 
foondalion  to  have  built  upon  than  ever  the  popish  plot  had; 
and  thece  is  all  the  probability  in  the  world  that  this  disco* 
▼eiy,  as  well  as  others,  was  set  up,  or  at  least  managed,  by 
the  faction  to  amnse  the  people,  that  they  might  not  see  into 
their  real  plots  and  designs  against  the  government,  and  to 
Mipport  their  pretended  popish  plot,  which  now  began  to  be 
the  jest  of  all  companies  ^.'* 

With  his  usual  mendacity,  Burnet  pretends  that  he  was 
consulted  about  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  in  all  other  impor- 
tant matters ;  although  he  most  unmercifully  abuses  the  bishops 
and  clergy  for  interfering  in  any  way  in  politics.  He  tells  one 
of  hia  gosaipping  stories  about  the  king  being  desirous  of  rais* 
ingbis  scm  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne,  and  that  the  duchess  entered  into  intrigues  with  the 
exclosionists.  To  this  intrigue  she  was  prompted  by  the  king, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  the  party ;  for  his  mqesty 
was  firmly  resolved  to  support  his  brother's  title  to  the  crowns 
'^  Bat  it  is  merry  enough  to  observe,"  says  Salmon,  '^  how  the 
Mia/f  at  this  time,  to  serve  their  cause,  could  court  a  popish 
French  nustress;  and  while  they  were  ready  to  impeach  the 
harmless  honest  queen,  take  a  courtezan,  her  rival,  into  their 
bosom  confidence,  to  defend  them  against  France  and  popery; 
even  that  very  mistress  whom  the  faction  formerly  exclaimed 
against,  as  sent  over  to  promote  popery  and  French  councils. 
1111  now  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  advantages  the  nation 
nugbt  reap  by  royal  concubines.  .  •  .    Here  we  see  the  party 


*  Somen  Tracts.— SslaoDi's  Chxoaiollogf,  ii.  aiS.-- SalsMm's  Kismlnstfams 
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first  expressing  the  greatest  tenderness  and  concern  for  the 
king's  person,  and  insinuating  that  his  brother  was  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  him,  then  they  raise  their  mobs,  make  their 
rebellious  processions,  and  spirit  up  the  deluded  people  against 
their  sovereign,  by  their  treasonable  libels  and  discourses. 
When  this  won't  prevail,  they  not  only  refuse  to  grant  his  ma- 
jesty money  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
declare  every  man  an  enemy  to  his  country  that  lends  the  king 
any  money,  and  arbitrarily  and  illegally  imprison  his  fiiends ; 
and,  as  their  last  refuge,  apply  themselves  to  his  mistress,  that 
he  might  have  no  rest,  day  or  night,  till  their  importunity  was 
satisfied.  But  here  his  majesty  shewed  a  superior  reach,  and 
by  advising  the  lady  seemingly  to  comply  with  tliem,  disco- 
vered all  that  black  scene  of  treachery  and  rebellion  they  had 
laid  to  accomplish  his  ruin^.'' 

1680.— James  Aiken,  lord  bishop  of  Moray,  was  translated 
by  the  king's  letter,  dated  at  Whitehall  on  the  6th  February, 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Galloway,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the 
late  bishop  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  He  received  a  royal  dis- 
pensation to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  because  it  was  thought  im- 
reasonable  to  oblige  a  reverend  prelate  of  his  years  to  live 
among  such  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  people  as  those  of  that 
diocese  were.''  He  never  visited  his  diocese  but  only  once; 
and  bishop  Keith  asserts,  that  he  **  has  seen  letters  of  ordina- 
tion by  him  performed  in  Edinburgh;"  and  then  innocently 
adds — *^  He  so  carefiilly  governed  this  diocese,  partly  by  his 
letters  to  the  synod,  presbyteries,  and  single  ministers,  partly 
by  a  journey  he  made  thither,  that  had  he  resided  in  the 
place,  better  order  and  discipline  could  scarce  be  expected." 
The  king's  letter  is  dated  on  Uie  7th  of  February,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Colin  Falconer,  lord  bishop  of  Argyle,  to  the  bishop- 
rick of  Moray,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
that  church,  who  elected  his  lordship  accordingly.  The  earl 
of  Argyle  had  interest  at  court  to  procure  a  eanffS  d^Hire  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Argyle,  to  elect  the  rev.  Hector  Maclean, 
of  the  family  of  Lochboine,  to  that  see.  His  loyalty  in  bis 
younger  years  had  induced  him  to  follow  the  profession  of 
arms  during  the  presbyterian  wars  of  the  usurpation,  and  he 
was  in  the  field  for  the  king;  but  being  of  a  religious  disposi- 
tion, he  was  admitted  minister  of  Morveme  v.  Kilcolumkill, 
in  the  presbytery  of  Haddington ;  firom  thence  he  was  moved 
to  Dunoon,  in  the  presbytery  of  the  same  name,  and  county  of 
Argyle ;  from  this  parish  he  removed  again  to  Eastwood,  in 
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tbe  presbyterjr  of  Paisley.  Patrick  ForbeSy  lord  bishop  of 
Caithness,  died,  and  was  buried  amongst  his  predecessors ; 
and  immediately  bishop  Wood  was  translated  from  the  Isles  to 
Caithness.  Archibald  Graham,  of  the  family  of  Ealbride,  and 
parson  of  Rothsay,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  was  elected  by  conge 
d^ebre  to  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles  ^'' 

Camebon  and  Cabgill,  two  rabid  preachers,  whom  even 
Wodrow  denounces,  the  former  of  whom  came  home  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  been  to  purchase  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  re- 
bellion, soon  after  the  defeat  of  their  confederates,  began  to 
hold  conventicles  in  remote  and  secure  positions;  and  go- 
vernment offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  merks  for  the 
capture  of  either  of  them.  Cameron  kept  a  field  conventicle 
within  a  mile  of  sir  Robert  DalzelFs  house,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  where  there  were  about  three  thousand  people  con- 
gregated* Smith  was  present,  and  he  said  the  reason  for 
holdmg  it  was  to  see  how  the  county  stood  inclined,  and  who 
would  join  them*  From  thence,  Cameron,  with  a  guard  of 
twenty  men,  of  whom  Smith  was  one,  went  to  the  laird  of  St. 
John's  kirk,  about  thirty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  and 
his  guards  staid  four  days,  during  which  time  there  were 
conventicles  held  each  day,  at  which  the  laird  and  his  lady 
were  always  present.  The  following  Sunday,  Cameron  kept 
a  conventicle  on  Tinto-hill»  in  Lanarkshire,  where  there  were 
between  three  and  four  thousand  people  present,  **  whereof 
maoy  were  well  armedJ*  From  this  place,  continues  Smith, 
^  I  went  with  Richard  Cameron,  and  about  twenty  men,  to 
the  widow  lady  Gilkerscleugh*s,in  Clydesdale,  staid  a  week, 
and  kept  several  conventicles  with  her.  About  this  time  the 
duke  [of  York]  was  come  to  Scotland,  and  whilst  we  were  in 
this  house,  it  was  one  night  at  supper  proposed  by  Hackston 
[one  of  the  primate's  miuderers],  to  kUl  his  royad  highness, 
the  said  lady  being  present,  together  with  tho  two  Camerons* 
Hackston  said  he  would  do  it  himself,  if  he  could  come  at 
him;  and  thought  it  might  be  best  done  when  the  duke  was 
at  dinner:  whereupon  he  asked  if  there  were  any  there  who 
would  go  and  observe  all  the  manner  of  his  royal  highnesses 
dining? — whether  people  might  get  into  the  room  to  see  him 
at  dinner,  &c.?  So  Michael  Cameron  undertook  it;  and 
took  me  along  with  him.  We  were  particularly  instructed  to 
observe  whether  people  could  go  in  with  large  coats  or 
cloaks  on  them,  and  women  with  plaids ;  and  whether  they 
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could  pass  the  aentineb  With  their  sfTOfdfl.**  These  men  went 
and  guned  admission  into  the  apartment,  and  saw  the  duke  at 
dinner;  but  as  they  were  retaining  to  their  lodgings  they  met  a 
penoD  who  recognised  Cameron,  wheieopon  they  beto<^  tbraa- 
selves  to  their  horses,  and  were  pursued  for  several  miles^ 

Camekon  visited  many  of  the  ministers  **  who  formerly  kept 
up  tiie  public  standard  of  the  gospel  in  the  fields  ;**  but  they 
had  got  such  a  salutary  check  at  Bothwell,  and  die  govern- 
ment kept  such  a  vigilant  eye  ap<m  them,  that  aU  his  eloquence 
was  insufficient  to  persuade  them  to  run  any  more  hazard. 
Cargill,  however,  united  with  him,  and  they  held  **  a  public 
fast-day  in  Darmidmuir,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  which  was 
the  reception  of  the  dv^  of  York,  that  sworn  vassal  of  anti- 
christ, into  Scotland,  after  he  had  been  excluded  from  Eng- 
landy  and  several  other  places^.**  This,  with  some  other  con- 
▼enticleSy  roused  the  government,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  these  worthies;  but  their  escapes  are  certainly  most 
wonderful,  and  even  romantic.  This  recommencement  of  the 
conventicles  induced  the  king  to  circumscribe  the  late  Indul- 
gence, as  there  was  now  every  indication  that  it  would  be 
abused,  and  the  people  seduced  by  the  preachers  to  their  for- 
mer turbulence*  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  privy  council  on 
the  14th  of  May,  regretting  the  ungrateful  return  of  the  pres- 
byterians  to  his  unparalleled  clemency  and  tenderness;  for, 
^  notwithstanding  all  their  insolencies,  murders,  and  treaaons, 
and  our  gracious  indemnities  and  indulgencies,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  that  schismatical  and  rebellious  generation, 
that  they,  in  contempt  of  our  greatest  condescensions  and 
favours,  continue  to  run  out  to  field  conventicles  in  several 
parts  of  that  our  kingdom,  which  as  our  laws  have  declared, 
so  in  experience  have  they  been  found,  to  be  rendezvouses  of 
rebellion;  their  insurrections  against  us  and  our  authority,  in 
the  years  1666  and  1679,  have  been  nothing  else  save  so  many 
running  and  conUnued  field  conventicles,  and  by  force  and 
violence  to  oppose  the  legal  settlement  of  regular  ministers, 
beating,  stonmg,  and  wounding  them  in  a  most  savage  and  bar- 
barous  mannery  and  to  invade  the  pulpits  of  orthodox  ministers^ 
preaching  and  baptizing  in  avowed  conventicles  in  our  capital 
city  of  Edinburgh.  By  all  which  insupportable  and  unne- 
cessary provocations,  they  having  notoriously  forfeited  our 
fiivour  and  indulgence,  none  could  judge  it  severity  to  mun* 
tain  our  authority  and  laws  by  such  effectual  courses  as  should 

^  Appendix  to  Spntt's  Ryehoue  Plot,  179. 
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nun  that  nnsatisfiable  and  ungOTeniable  tribe  and  fiiction. 
....  And  at  this  time,  as  upon  all  occasions,  we  cannot 
hot  express  our  finn  xesolntion  to  maintain,  and  inviolably 
preserve,  the  sacred  order  of  episcopacy,  to  the  subyersioo 
whereof  nothing  tends  more  than  the  contempt  too  fiequently 
and  mjarionsly  thrown  upon  our  bishops:  therefore  we  do 
heaitily  recommend  unto  you,  as  your  best  service  unto  us, 
j^our  coontenancing  and  encouraging,  and  supporting  of  them 
in  their  persons,  credit,  and  authority,  the  lessening  whereof 
we  do  justly  esteem  a  weakening  of  our  goremment  We 
most  also  recommend  our  orderly  and  orthodox  presbyters  to 
jour  care  and  protection,  and  tfiat  yon  particularly  require 
and  command  ail  nu^fistrates,  in  their  sevml  jurisdictions,  to 
own  and  assist  them  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  against  scan- 
dalous offenders,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  their  function,  which 
we  will  take  as  very  acceptable  service  done  unto  us^/' 

But  the  church,  in  her  state  of  splendid  misery,  felt  the 
want  of  that  liturgy  which,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  covenant- 
ing madness,  a  faction  of  tiie  people  had  rejected ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  devout  were  now  yearning  after  something  more 
substantial  than  extempore  effusions — something  that  might 
be  seen  and  examined,  and  enjoyed  in  the  secret  chamber. 
Some  noblemen  and  members  of  the  council  made  a  represen-* 
tation  to  that  body  of  their  own  desire  to  be  permitted  to  use 
the  English  liturgy  in  their  families ;  and  this  good  beginning 
would  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  divine  help,  have  lea- 
vened the  whole  church ;  and  there  are  various  incidental  cir« 
nimatances  occur,  which,  as  we  proceed,  vrill  shew  that  the 
^leaven**  thus  throvm  into  the  ^meal"*  was  beginning  to 
work.  The  order  is  dated  on  the  12th  of  February.  **  The 
lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  having  considered  a  re- 
pTesentation  made  to  them  by  some  of  their  own  number,  that 
divers  persons  of  quality,  and  others  of  this  kingdom,  were 
wrsr  denroiu  to  have  the  allowance  of  the  use  of  the  solemn 
form  of  divine  worship,  after  the  laudable  and  decent  custom 
uid  order  of  the  church  of  England,  in  their  private  families, 
do  hereby  allow  the  same,  and  give  assurance  to  them  of  the 
council's  countenance  and  protection  therein  V 

OnTHB  15th  of  February  the  duke  of  York  took  his  leave 
of  the  council,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to  court  He  in- 
formed the  council  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  his  majesty, 
and  thanked  them  for  **  the  civility  and  kindness^  which  they 
kad  shewn  to  him.    In  their  letter  to  the  king,  the  council  say 
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thatlibptewBCc^hadh^davcryialBtaiytnliiifaieeo^ 
of  the  kiiigdoniy  and  wbal  was  ntlier  wonderfiil,  **  tbe  mMt 
imlickTOhad  abiilainfid  from  aH  mmner  of  riaiogs  and  anda- 
lifiil  qieechesy'  and  neither  libeb  nor  pasqmk  had  diagraced 
their  citj  doling  his  royal  highneaa's  abode  among  them ;  ^so 
that  thia  too  short  time  haa  been  the  moat  peaceable  aiHi  ae- 
lene  part  of  oor  life."  When  they  wrote  thus,  they  were  not 
awaie  of  the  attenqvt  of  the  Camerons  and  of  Hacfcaton  of  Rt- 
thillet,  abore  narrated,  or  perhi^  they  would  hare  modified 
their  langnage. 

Ma.  HRHBSDfOTOH^eiy  tndy  mj9f  ^  the  year  1680  was 
lemarkable  kfr  what  appears  a  new  aspect  asramed  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  peraecnted  piesbyteriana,  bnl  what  in  rmlity,  if 
in^artially  cooadered,  may  rather  be  r^arded  «t  a  wtoreJW 
devekpmmi  o/presbgienmmprmeiplei,  acmewhat  tnaaaed  and 
exaggerated  throng  the  force  of  drcmnstanoea.  .  •  .  .  Afier 
that  fatal  day  [BothweU  Bridge]  the  diyiaion  between  the  two 
parties  not  oidy  coutinuedybnt  became  wider,  till  it  ended  in  a 
complete  separation,  Richard  Cameron  and  Donald  CargiU 
being  theonly  ministers  whom  thoae  sealooa  opponents  of  aO 
practical  tyranny  andlax  aobmisaiFeness  would  a^aiowledge^ " 
Along  with  these  twostem  and  uncompromising  representatires 
of  ^  presbyterian  prindplea,"  there  was  associated  a  *^  Scots 
worthy,"  Henry  Hall,  eaq.  of  Haogfahead,  in  the  parish  of 
Eckfiatd,  in  Teviotdale,  who,  with  Cargill,  had  taken  didter 
in  Bonowstoonness,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Forth, 
waiting  for  a  £ftToarable  opportunity  to  hold  a  field  conyenti- 
cle.  The  acts  of  parliament  which  denounced  intercom- 
munion against  the  field  preachers,  at  the  same  time  obliged 
the  established  clergy,  under  heavy  pmalties,  to  give  infonna- 
tion  of  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  these  daring  intruders  into 
their  parishes*  The  knowledge  that  the  notorious  CaigiU» 
who  had  been  an  approved  disciple  of  the  remonstrstor 
Guthrie  that  was  hanged  after  the  Restoration,  was  luridngin 
their  parishes,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Rev.  John  Park,  the 
incumbent  of  Carriden,  in  tbe  county  of  Linlithgow,  to  give 
Mr.  Middletoo,  the  governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  information 
that  ihese  worUiies  were  then  in  Queensferry ;  and  for  which 
Mr.  Park  and  the  minister  of  Borrowstounness  are  called,  by 
Hall's  biographer,  ^Hwo  bloody  hounds.^  In  attempting  to 
arrest  them  in  a  public-house,  there  was  a  scuffle,  in  which 
Hall  received  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  head  fiK>m  a  carbine, 
that  he  died  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  whither  he  was  being 

1  Historyof  the  Church  of  Spot]aiid»  153. 
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coDTejed  to  gaol :  and  thus,  says  bis  biographer,  ^  this  worthy 
gentleman,  after  he  had  in  an  eminent  manner  served  his  day 
and  generation,  fell  a  Tictim  to  prelatic  fary.'*  Cargill,  however, 
made  his  escape,  although  he  had  been  severely  wounded,  and 
went  to  Loudon,  where  he  preached  to  a  field  conventicle  the 
next  Sunday,  at  a  place  called  CaimshilP. 

In  Mb.  Hallos  pocket  a  paper  was  found,  which  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  been  circulated  amongst  the  presby- 
terians,  and  was  a  species  of  covenant  to  which  they  were  to 
be  bound  to  adhere.    From  the  place  and  the  circumstances, 
it  was  denominated  the  Qubbnsfebrt  Covenant  ;  and  its  po- 
litical sentiments  were  so  extreme,  that  Wodrow,  Crook- 
shanka,  and  even  Hetherington,  acfaiowledge  that  diey  can- 
not be  justified.    Some  extracts  from  it  will  shew  the  exqui- 
nte  cunning  of  the  Jesuit,  united  with  the  natural  obstinacy  of 
the  presbjrterian.   .  •  .  <^  Seriously  considering  that  the  hand 
of  our  kmgs  and  rulers  with  them  hath  been  a  long  time 
against  the  throne  of  the  Lord  ....  and  Christ's  reigning 
over  his  church  ....  and  there  is  no  more  speedy  way  of 
relaxation  from  the  wrath  of  God  .  .  .  but  of  rgeeting  them . 
[their  governors]  who  have  so  manifesUv  reeded  God .... 
Oar  ancestors  neither  did  nor  could  bina  us ;  they  did  not  buy 
their  liberty  with  our  thraldom  and  slavery  .  .  •  neither  did 
they  bind  us  but  to  a  government  which  they  esteemed  best  for 
the  commonwealth  and  subjects ;  and  when  this  ceaseth,  we 
are  fiee  to  choose  another.   .  .  •  The  covenant  only  binds  us 
to  maintain  our  king  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  esta- 
blished and  covenanted  religion. . . .  We  do  declare  that  we  shall 
set  up  over  ourselves,  and  over  what  God  shall  give  us  power 
off  government  and  governors  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
Exod.  xviii.  21.  .  .  .  that  we  shall  no  more  commit  the  go- 
vernment of  ourselves,  and  the  making  of  laws  fer  us,  to  any 
one  angle  person  or  lineal  successor,  we  not  being  by  God,  as 
the  Jews  were,  bound  to  one  single  family ;  and  this  kind  of 
gorenunent  by  a  single  person  being  most  liable  to  inconve- 
niences and  aptest  to  degenerate  into  tyranny,  as  sad  and  long 
experience  hath  taught  us^.** 

After  fbeaching  at  Caimshill,  Gargill  sought  out  his 
fiiend  and  co-worthy,  Mr.  Cameron,  with  whom  he  held  sweet 
counsel,  and  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  extremity. 
These  men  had  broke  off  from  the  rest  of  the  presbyterian 
nnmsters,  and  denounced  the  indulged  preachers  as  only  a 

1  Scots  Worthies :  liyes  of  Hall  and  CupH, 
*  Mackenzie's  Vindication,  4to.  App. 
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shade  less  the  children  of  darkness  than  the  established 
clergy. 

On  the  22d  of  June  they  collected  abont  twenty  of  thdr  in- 
fatuated followers,  well  armed,  and  entered  the  small  royal  burgh 
of  Sanquhar  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  there,  with  such  fonna* 
lities  as  they  deemed  gave  their  proceedings  the  sanction  of 
divine  law,  read  a  Dbclabatfon  founded  on  the  Queensfeny 
covenant,  in  which  they  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  declared 
war  against  the  king,  as  a  tyrant  and  uiurper.  After  having 
read  this  treasonable  paper,  they  affixed  it  to  the  market-cross, 
in  the  manner  of  legal  proclamations,  and  then  marched  off  to 
their  hiding-places  in  the  moors.  From  the  place,  this  act  of 
treason  is  usually  called  the  Sanquhar  Declaration.  The  in- 
dulged ministers,  however,  disavowed  this  declaration ;  but 
whether  their  disavowal  arose  fifom  their  being  shocked  at  the 
genuine  development  of  their  own  principles,or  from  the  fear  that 
such  treasonable  proceedings  would  inevitably  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  government,  it  seems  certain  that  none  but  these 
two  leaders  of  the  ultra-section  of  the  presbyterians  were  en- 
gaged in  this  outrageous  insult  to  the  king  and  his  government^ 

Sootf  Worthies  — livei  of  Camerao,  Call-in,  and  Henry  Hell*  jiwtiw.— 
Wodrow'g  Hiftozy,  iii.  205-213.— Cload  otWitaene^^SmfuiarD^eiaraium, 
1680.  It  is  not  among  the  smallest  of  the  Lord's  merciesi  that  there  hare  been 
always  some  who  haye  giyen  their  testimony  agafaist  every  coarse  of  defectioa 
(that  many  are  guilty  of)f  which  is  a  token  for  good«  that  He  doth  aot  m  yet 
intend  to  cast  na  off  altogether,  .bnt  that  He  wUl  leave  a  remnant  in  whom  He 
will  be  glorious,  if  they,  through  His  grace,  keep  themselyes  dean  still,  and  walk 
in  His  way  and  method,  as  it  has  been  walked  in  and  owned  by  Him  in  oar  pre- 
decessors, of  truly  wortiiy  memory,  in  their  carrying  on  of  our  noble  work  of 
reformatioa  in  the  several  ateps  thereof  fh>m  popery,  prelacy,  and  likewise  em- 
tian  supremacy,  so  much  usurped  by  him,  who,  (it  is  true  so  &r  as  we  know)  is 
descended  firom  the  race  of  our  kix4;s,  yet  he  haUi  so  fiir  def>orded  [departed] 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  perjury  and  usurpation  In  (teich 
matterSf  and  tyranny  in  matters  civil,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  vne  have 
just  reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies  against  us  that  we 
have  not  disowned  him  and  the  men  of  his  practices  (whether  inferior  magistxates 
or  any  other),  as  enemies  to  our  Lord  and  His  crown,  and  the  true  protastsdt 
and  presbyterian  interest  in  thir  lands,  our  Lord's  cffretiMd  Md9  waid  church* 
Therefore,  though  we  be  for  government  and  governors,  such  as  the  word  of  God 
<mJ  our  covenant  allows,  yet  we  for  ourselves  and  all  that  will  adhere  to  us,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  presbyterian  kirk,  and  covenanted  nation  of  Soodaad, 
considering  the  great  hasard  of  lying  under  sndi  a  ani  any  longer,  do,  by  tiiir 
presents,  ditown  Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning  (or  rather  tyraonisiqg, 
as  we  may  say),  on  the  tiirone  of  Britain  these  years  bygone,  as  having  any  right, 
title  to,  or  interest  in,  the  said  crown  of  Scotiand  for  government,  as  forfiBted 
aeveral  years  since,  by  his  perjury  and  breach  of  covenant,  both  to  God  and  Hit 
kirk,  and  usurpation  of  His  crown  and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many 
other  breaches  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his  tyranny  and  breach  of  the  very 
legei  regnandi  in  matters  dvil.  For  which  reason  we  declare,  that  several  years 
nnoe,  he  should  have  been  denuded  of  being  lung,  raler,  or  magistrate,  or  of 
aving  any  power  to  act,  or  to  be  obeyed  as  such.    As  alto,  wo  bdng  under  Che 
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800H  A  DABfK  Q  act  of  ivtoUiaa  immediately  9»fl«9^ag  th^ 
dkeor«i7  of  tiw  QnefioAfenj  eovcsiaDty  olaarlj  «viuc^  that 
the  altm-prasbyteriaiis  had  deaig^s  in  band  fin*  fatting  Qhmt 
oa  his  tfanme^  that  would  r^oder  ttoa  mora  obooxioas  to  go* 
vnnoMBt  thao  evor.  ^<  Their  frienda  iii  HoUand,"  aaya  a  pr^* 
bftman  vritet ,  ^  worn  a  doapamta  aat  g|  eotb^fiiasta,  al- 
ways nady  to  print  and  publiah  the  f amga  of  tli9  party^  thaii 
vUdi  aodiiBg  coi4d  be  mora  daafHaablfi*  and  aanding  them 
nuMonary  pieacheia,  whoaa  eivil  primnplaa  wera  ai|b?firaiT0 
of  all  govaiqmont  Thoae  miaaiowiriaa  formed  a  w&amm  of 
joongsealota,  who  aooB  bioka  inlo  abmat  oi  traasm  Md  ror 
ballkm  K^  The  ooimoil  commuoioated  tbesa  reoept  tranaapUoqa 
to  Laaderdale  on  the  SOth  of  June ;  and  addad  that  CaiQ^n)n 
waa  at  the  head  of  aeveaty  horoem^n  fully  equi|q^.  Tha 
tng  approved  of  the  meaaerea  whiob  the  conocU  bad  adopted, 
and  dadmd  them  to  iaaae  a  pioclamatioii  oflTaiteg  a  rawavd  for 
theapfTOhendonofthetraitora.  Tbo  military dataalmffptawaiw 
«laa  mdiatribntcd,  so  aa  that  aome  of  ibam  odgbt  faU  W  witb 
die  party  whieb  vaa  now  in  tba  field  **  io  aff^  of  wary**  and 
wbo  had  onteied  into  a  bond  for  mutual  suppor!t»  apd  &>r  tb^ 
repadiaiioii  ct  both  tba  king  and  tba  dftka  of  York- 

IvioBiCATiON  having  be^  raf^eived  at  bead  qnailera  that 
the  pieaby  teiiana  had  ^  drawn  to  a  head"  at  Aira-MQaaa  iu  the 
paiiA  of  Auchinleck»  in  Ayiahipa}  undai  tba  command  of 
Hachatoa  of  RathiUet^  one  of  the  late  avobbishop  of  St.  An- 

andaid  of  ear  Lard  Jeras  Cbrifli  Caf tain  af  8alvadaii,  oo  ssclakh  wam 
vitkflufa  a  tfxwt  aad  Mivpar»  aQ4  aU  tba  naaa  of  l>ii  p>aakiaaai  ^  vaefoim  to 
Qv  Urd  Jaa«a  Chri4»  vaA  bit  canae  and  co?exuuita :  and  against  all  tach  aa 
bire  itreDfftbened  bimi  sidad  with,  or  any  ifay  acknowledged  bim  in  bis  tyrmny, 
crrilor  eodobitie,  yea,  igainal  a&  aoeb  aa  riiaU  atnBgOleD,  aide  with,  av  aay 
viKatkaovledge  any  otbar  in  tba  UN  aanipi^ian  aad  tjxwmj,  far  mora  agaiaH 
Mcb  m  WjiivM  ^^9^J  ^'  deUrar  vp  par  frea  reformed  mother  kirk  wito  tba 
^Mndpie  of  anticbiiin,  the  pope  of  Rome.  And  by  this  we  homologate  thajt 
tertinioiiy  gireii  at  lUitfaerglen,  Oie  29th  1679,  and  ail  the  faithM  taail. 

■oaiaa  of  thoaa  who  have  gona  befera,  aa  alao  af  thoaa  who  bare  mSnad  af  latm 
And  wa  do  disclaim  that  ^gclaration  pnbliabed  at  Hamilton,  Jane,  ^679,  cA<^ 
^aae  U  i^Met  in  ike  iin^'a  imterett,  which  wa  are  serenl  yeara  loosed  from, 
^ttaaae  of  the  foreaaid  reasons,  and  others  which  may  after  this  (if  the  Lard  wy)) 
bapiblished.  Aa  alaa  wa  liuoiaia,  and  by  this  fMcni,  tba  reoaptkm  al  ^la  diika 
^  Yo^  Uiat  f  rollBasad  piqpist,  aa  repugnant  to  oiir  princifdas  and  vows  to  the 


a  hjdi  God*  and  aa  that  which  is  the  great,  though  not  alone  just,  reproach  of 
Pv  kirk  and  pation.  We  also  by  this  protest  against  bis  sncceedfaig  to  tha 
«Mni;  and  whatever  haa  been  draa,  or  any  are  essaying  to  do  hi  this  land* 
(gi««nto  theLord)inprgndioetoonrworkQf  rafbrac^itla^,  AjmI  to  ooodndi^ 
^  bope  after  this  none  will  blame  ns  for,  or  offend  at,  our  rewarding  ihoH  thai 
^9faimaiuif  as  they  have  done  to  ns,  as  the  Lord  gi^tt  qpparhmUy.  This  Is 
aotto  endnda  mj  tl^  haya  decUiiad,  if  thay  ba  wpng  to  give  satiflhctio)!  ^- 
oNoi  IQ  tba  d^^  af  th^eir  oAenoe.    Qiveo  at  Saaanhar,  im  ^^*  l^^^*" 

*  Guthrie's  General  History,  z.  200. 
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drew*s  murderers,  and  onder  the  supreme  direction  of  Cameron, 
the  general  ordered  sir  Alexander  Bruce,  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
of  July,  to  proceed  to  the  spot.     A  folio  pamphlet,  however, 
which  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  skirmish,  says  the  place 
where  the  rebels  were  posted  was  in  the  parish  of  Crawford- 
John,  in  the  upper  part  of  Lanerkshire,  which  is  much  at  va- 
riance with  other  accounts.    The  author  says,  ^  On  Thursday, 
the  22d  of  July,  1686,  the  general  hearing  that  Cameron  was 
at  Crawford-John  with  a  comiderable  party  of  horse  and  foot, 
he  immediately  commanded  sir  Alexander  Bnice,  of  Eaishall, 
lieutenant  to  captain  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  to  take  his 
troop,  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  go  in  search  of  the  rebels. 
Cameron^s  party  consisted  of  a  hundred  men,  mostly  horse, 
who  retreated  to  a  bog,  where  the  dragoons  dismounted  and 
attacked  them  on  foot,  and  afler  a  combat  of  half  an  hour, 
Cameron  and  fourteen  men  were  killed,  though  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord  ^'*   When  they  saw  the  cavalry  approach- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  the  people 
gathered  round  about  Cameron,  ^'  while  he  prayed  a  ihori 
word;  wherein  he  repeated  this  expression  thrice  over,— 
'  Lord,  spare  the  green,  and  take  the  ripe.*     When  ended,  he 
said  to  his  brother,  with  great  intrepidity — ^  Come,  let  us  fight 
it  out  to  the  last ;  for  this  is  the  day  that  I  hare  longed  for,  and 
the  day  that  I  have  prayed  for,  to  die  fighting  against  the 
Lord's  avowed  enemies ;  this  is  the  day  that  we  ahaU  get  the 
crown  P     And  to  the  rest  he  said — '  Be  encouraged,  all  of 
you,  to  fight  it  out  valiantly,  for  all  of  you  that  shall  fkll  this 
day,  /  see  heaven^ 8  gates  open  to  receive  you  I  ^' "    The  rebels 
fought  like  brave  men,  and  did  considerable  execution  in  the 
ranks  of  the  royalists ;  but  the  coiuage  of  despair  and  enthu- 
siasm could  not  long  stand  against  better  discipline  and  supe- 
rior arms.     In  this  fierce  skirmish  twenty-eight  soldiers  and 
fifteen  of  the  rebels  were  killed;  but  among  them  was  their 
pugnacious  and  ripe  minister.    He  had  seen  heaven's  gates 
open  to  receive  him ;  but  in  the  meantime  his  head  and  bands 
were  immediately  cut  off  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  on 
the  Netherbow  gate.      The  assassin  Hackston  was  severely 
wounded,  and  captured ;  he  was  also  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and 
in  his  own  account  of  this  affair  he  twice  acknowledges  that 
be  was  very  kindly  treated  on  the  way,  his  wounds  dressed,  and 
refireshments  given  to  him. 


^  Account  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Crawford-John.    Folio. 
"  Wodrow*!  HiBtory.— Clond  of  Witneaaes. » Scots  Wortiiies.— W^  ^ 
Cameron,  CargiU,  and  Hackston,  panm. 
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WoDROW  speaks  of  the  preparations  made  by  goyemmeit 
to  suppress  this  rebellion,  with  an  air  of  martyrdom,  as  a 
monstious  cruelty  and  persecution  in  checking  the  pranks  of 
these  wandering  stars.  Hackston  declined  the  king's  autho- 
rity at  his  examination  ;  buta  jury  unanimously  found  him  guilty 
of  the  primate^s  murder,  accessory  to  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
and  of  having  levied  war  against  the  king.  He  was  hanged  on 
the  dOth  of  July,  and  Wodrow  complains  that  '^  the  sentence 
was  executed  wiUi  great  solemnity  and  severity,  though  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  descent,  excellent  parts,  and  remarkable 
fktyT 

Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  the  covenanters  as  a  "  harmless 
sort  of  people** — ^^  that  they  never  attempted  any  thing  against 
any  person" — ^^  that  they  never  offended  any  person."  "  If," 
says  Salmon^  '^  Burnet  can  thus  become  an  advocate  for  rebels 
and  murderers,  with  what  face  can  he  fall  so  severely  upon 
common  failings  ?  But  so  happy  a  thing  it  is,  as  I  have  ob- 
lerved  already,  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  elect !  the  grossest 
crimes,  the  greatest  immoralities,  become  virtues  in  the  saints ! 
They  shall  be  represented  as  innocent,  if  not  meritorious, 
while  the  best  deeds  of  unsanctified  churchmen  are  accounted 
exceeding  sinful !  and  not  only  their  failings,  but  their  vir- 
tuous actions,  entitle  them  to  nothing  better  than  damnation, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  author  and  his  brethren  ^" 

Donald  Caroill  was  now  left  alone  in  his  glory,  and  he 
still  continued  to  preach  out  of  the  reach  of  the  military,  who 
were  on  the  watch  to  secure  him ;  but,  says  Hetherington, 
"'  the  blood-stained  banner  which  fell  from  Cameron's  dying 
hand,  was  caught  up,  and  borne  aloil  by  Cargill  with  unshrink- 
iug  resolution."  Caigill  displayed  this  figurative  banner 
bravely  at  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire ;  where,  he  said, "  he  had 
a  tout  [blast]  to  give  with  the  trumpet  that  the  Lord  had  put 
in  his  hand  that  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  many  in  Britain, 
and  other  places  in  Europe  also  ^."  This  astounding  touty 
therefore,  was  given  at  the  field-preaching  on  tlie  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  Torwood,  when,  '^  moved  with  zeal  against  the 
indignities  done  to  the  Son  of  God,  by  overturning  His  work, 
and  destroying  His  people,  he  delivered  up  to  Satan  some  of 
the  most  scandalous  and  principal  promoters  and  abettors  of 
this  conspiracy  against  Christ^."  He  commenced  with  the 
chief  malignant,  the  king,  saying — ^*  I,  being  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  having  power  and  authority  from  Him,  do 

^  Examination  of  Bnrnet's  Own  Time8|  ii.  897. 

'  Life,  in  Scots  Worthies,  p.  353.  '  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.  342 
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in  His  nunei  Mnd  by  His  Spirit,  eaxommaiiicals  Chadss  the 
Second^^ames^  diike  of  York*^  Jami^,  duke  of  Monmiiiilh*^ 
/ohil)  doke  of  Lauderdale— John^  duke  of  Rothes-^Mnr  Qeoifd 
Mikeken^ie,  the  lord  advocato-  ■  and  Thoai4s  DalMU,  of  Kns, 
for  executing  the  tyranny  of  the  proceding  partiw^  The 
following  Sundky  he  prtiieked  at  FaUow*lall)  whan  he  laid, 
*^  I  know  I  am,  and  will  be  cottdenttied  by  makiy>  for  eieom- 
municating  those  wicked  men ;  but  eondemn  ae  who  will,  I 
know  I  Am  approven  of  by  God,  and  am  petswukd^  that  what  I 
have  done  on  earthy  is  ratified  in  Ikeati^n ;  for  if  m^er  I  knew  the 
mind  of  Gody  and  was  clear  in  my  call  to  any  piece  of  my 
generation- work,  it  was  that^.'* 

His  majesty  published  a  seeond  declaration  in  the  London 
Gseette,  on  the  10th  of  June,  respecting  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, whose  unlawfol  pretensions  to  the  orowa  might  hate 
inroived  the  empind  iti  aU  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  suceession. 
The  declaration  embodies  that  already  giren ;  and  narmies 
that — **  we  found  the  same  rumour  not  only  revited  Again,  but 
also  improved  with  new  additions  f*  i^vettil  lords  were  named 
as  having  been  ptBsent  at  the  marriage,  one  of  t^hom  pos- 
sessed a  written  contract  betwixt  the  king  and  Mrs.  Walters. 
These  noblemen  were  e&amined  before  the  king  and  eouncil, 
and  solemnly  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  marriage  or 
contract ;  "  yet  we  think  it  requisite  at  this  time  to  make  oar 
detlaration  above  recited  more  public ;  and  to  order  the  same 
(.  .  •  0  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  published.  And  we  do 
again  upon  tUs  occasion  call  Almighty  God  to  witness,  and 
OBCLARE,  upon  the  faith  of  a  christian,  and  the  word  of  a  king, 
that  there  woe  never  any  marriagey  or  contract  of  marriage, 
had  or  made  between  us  and  the  said  Mrs.  Walters^  alus 
Barlow^  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mother,  nor  between  us  and 
any  woman  whatever^  our  royal  consort  queen  Catherine,  thai 
now  is,  only  excepted.  .  .  .  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the 
second  day  (tf  June,  in  the  two-and-thirtieth  year  of  our  reign^" 

Thb  natural  dispositions  of  some  men  are  often  better  than 
the  principles  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves ;  and  this  is  conspicuous  in  the  condutit  of  the  religious 
body  whose  afiairs  have  occupied  so  much  mond  of  our  atten- 
tloii  than  is  tonsistent  with  the  title  of  this  work*  Their 
principles  tended  directly  to  murder  their  religious  opponents  i 
but  when  we  consider  Uie  constant  call  upon  them  to  extir- 

>  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  342*345.  >  Uh,  in  Soots  Worthies,  353. 

'  Somen'  Tracts  on  all  Subjects,  4to.  pp.  S2-S5.-^SldiiU)ii't  Chranoloer, 
i.  A.0. 1680,  217.— EUls's  Original  Letters,  yol.  iU.  p.  345,  anno  1824. 
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pile,  wbitik  means  to  mufder,  the  ^piBCopaliaiiBy  it  is  tuoet 
wosdsiflti  to  think  hoW  hiw  were  assassinatecU  Tfaeie  csnnot 
bd  s  &Htbt  but  that  Uie  pie^byteriBus  laboitted  tinder  an  in- 
TindUe  ^dduaioa  to  believe  a  lie;"  and  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  opposition^  The  sereie  measures,  and  the  mili* 
tary  coercion,  to  whidh  the  gOTetnment  was  obliged  to  resort, 
were  not  the  result  ot  any  inherent  tyrinnv  or  dispoiition  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power;  but  they  were  oriTen  to  them  to 
preserre  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  lires  of  the  episcopal 
cleigy  and  people,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  crown, 
all  of  which  Were  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  Jesuitical  prin* 
cipleb  of  the  covifctiantara.  When  interrogated  whether  or 
not  the  aMhbishopVi  death  Was  mmrder^  the  universal  answer 
was,  that  it  wsa  not  nnutder;  but  with  the  same  universality 
the  just  execution  of  Hackston,  who  assisted  at  ikne  primat»'s 
moider,  was  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  was  finally  taken  in  the 
act  of  fighting  against  the  king's  troops,  was  i^Mfeaf  reckoned 
nnarier.  Patrick  Forrnan  said  on  the  scaffold--^  I  adhere  to 
all  the  fkithfttl  teslimonies  that  have  been  given  for  the  truth 
sbce  ^e  year  1688,  e^^eeiM^  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  the 
Rutherglen  Testimony,  ssid  the  papers  found  on  Hrary  Hall 
at  the  Quetasferry,  called  the  new  covtoduit,  and  to  the  law- 
iiiloesB  of  the  Torwood  esteommttnidstion  ^'^  And  John 
Potter,  in  his  dying  speech,  said-****  I  bear  Witness,  and  leave 
mj  testimony  against  the  rBcq>tion  of  the  duke  of  York  .... 
and  now  he  must  have  this  our  blood  to  quench  his  thirst  upon ; 
btit  that  heart  of  his)  thai  is  so  rejoieing  at  the  hearing  and 
seeing  our  death,  ere  long  my  heart  shall  sing  hallelujah  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  joiA  in  my  note,  and  p(ue  my  eenience  with 
tke  QretU  Judge  agaimt  Aim  and  alt  the  enemiei  of  God,  if  great 
npentance  and  free  grace  prevent  it  not^.**  Wodrow  pretends 
to  disown  the  eittravagant  sentiments  of  the  last  ptops  of  the 
co?enant^— Cargill  and  Cameron ;  but  he  speaks  o(  them  with 
feiieraal  and  apologetical  tenderness.  And  Hetherington  as- 
serts that  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Torwood  **  was  one 
which  these  peijured  and  blood-stained  men  de^erved^P 

The  boot  from  which  all  the  heresies,  schisms,  rebellions, 
ddosioQS)  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  period  sprang,  was  fixed  and 
imbedded  in  that  device  of  the  jesuits^THE  Covenant,  with 
its  aolichristian,  antisocial,  and  murderous  obligations.  The 
corenant  was  that  other  goepel,  to  hear  which  is  so  severely 
condemned  by  St.  Paul ;  and  their  blind  enthusiasm  made 
them  court  death  joyfiilly,  but  especially  egotistical  scenes  of 

*  Ckmd  of  Witnenef ,  p.  145.  *  Ibid.  p.  79.  *  History,  p.  155. 
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display  and  dying  speeches,  which  partook  more  of  madness 
than  of  sober  and  undefiled  religion  ^  for  the  spirit  of  endmsiasm 
puts  out  the  eye  of  reason,  and  extinguishes  the  sobriety  of  reli- 
gion. Instead  of  following  a  proper  rule  or  principle  of  action, 
it  leaves  a  man  to  the  impulses  and  excitement  of  imagination 
and  the  delirium  of  fancy,  and  makes  him  beliere  that  he  is 
in  the  highest  exaltation  of  charity,  whilst  he  is  in  the  very 
gall  of  bitterness.  As  Ham  was  not  afraid  to  uncover  his 
father's  skirt,  so  the  religious  enthusiast  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities  either  in  church  or  state ;  and  whilst  he  is 
persecuting  the  church  for  which  Christ  died,  he  is  perfectly 
persuaded  that  he  is  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  actually  doing  Him  service.  This  delusion  sanctifies  in  his 
eyes,  schism,  rebellion,  murder,  and  the  most  uncharitable 
opinion  of  his  neighbour,  who,  he  thinks,  offends  of  malicious 
wickedness,  whilst  if  he  can  see  any  infirmities  in  himself,  he 
only  considers  them  mere  human  frailties.  An  enthusiast, 
says  Leslie,  ''is  of  all  men  the  most  impatient  of  contradiction, 
or  of  any  reflection  upon  his  [own]  reputation ;  and  yet  he 
seeketh  not  honour  of  men,  and  thinks  himself  an  holy  and 
humble  man  of  heart  f  He  is  all  made  up  of  contradictions ; 
proud  in  his  humility ;  meek  in  his  rage ;  charitable  in  rail- 
ing ;  zealous  in  lying ;  patient  in  his  revenge ;  for  unity  in 
schism,  and  loyalty  in  his  rebellion  !" 

Thb  power  of  the  keys  which  Christ  lefl  to  his  church  has 
ever  been  a  subject  of  unmitigated  ridicule  to  presbyterians  j 
and  when  it  has  been  exercised  by  any  portion  of  the  church 
catholic,  they  have  invariably  denied  the  authority  of  men  to 
forgive  sins,  whereas  it  is  not  man,  but  God,  that  forgives  sin, 
through  the  official  declaration  of  His  ministers.  Yet  ihey 
claim  most  distinctly  for  their  "  church  ofllicers,''  "  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  by  virtue  whereof  they  have 
power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  king- 
dom against  the  impenitent,  both  by  the  word  and  censures*." 
Their  claiming  the  power  of  the  keys  for  tliemselve8,and  deny- 
ing it  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican,  and  other  branches  of 
the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  is  a  powerful  evidence 
that,  as  has  been  before  observed,  like  the  Romanists,  they 
confine  the  catholic  church  to  their  own  body,  and  out  of 
which  both  parties  assure  us  ''  there  is  no  ordinary  poasMUt^ 
of  salvation."  It  is  singular,  and  contrary  to  apostolic  doc- 
trine, that  the  presbyterians  have  ever  exercised  the  power  of 
the  keys  "  to  destruction,"  "  to  shut  out  of  the  kingdom"  of 

'  Chap.  uz.  Sec.  3. 
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hearen ;  bat  never  to  edification,  to  admit  by  absolution  into 
it  At  all  periods  of  their  bistorjr  they  have  shewn  the  most 
reckless  baifoarity  in  thundering  out  anathemas  and  pronounc* 
iog  excommunications,  and  which  they  never  relaxed  niri  in 
txtremii.  Believing  that  promibe  of  Christ  to  His  holy  and 
uniYerBal  church,  with  equal  sincerity  as  I  do  all  His  other 
**  gifts  unto  men,**  I  as  firmly  believe  that  all  those  acts  performed 
by  unauthorised  men  are  of  no  value  whatever,  but  that  they  are 
sIds  of  presumption  in  **  the  church  officers^  that  venture  to 
usurp  the  priest^s  office*  Whilst  they  had  law  on  their  side, 
however,  their  excommunications,  though  scatheless  in  regard 
to  heaven,  yet  they  had  the  most  tremendous  tenq)aral  conse- 
quences— ^the  loss  of  life,  fortune,  and  reputation.  In  the  Tor- 
wood  drama^  the  parties  that  came  under  CargilPs  ban  were 
exposed  to  the  knife  of  the  assassin  ;  and  such  was  the  fanati- 
cism of  these  **  harmless  saints*'  and  '*  angels  of  Michael,^ 
that  opportunity  only  was  required,  for  any  of  them  to  have 
carried  Cargill*s  sentence  into  execution.  Cargill  himself  as- 
serted ihejttstiee  of  his  excommunication,  and  added,  ^' there 
are  no  kings  nor  ministers  on  earth,  without  repentance  of  the 
persons  [which,  upon  Calvinistic  principles,  is  an  impossi- 
bility], can  reverse  these  sentences  upon  any  account :  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  that  ordinance,  is  the  more  engaged  to 
the  ratifying  of  them ;  and  all  that  acknowledge  the  scripture, 
ought  to  acknowledge  thenu^  The  excommunications  thun- 
dered out  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638,  against  the  whole 
apostolic  company  of  Scotiand,  have  never  been  to  this  hour 
lemoved  by  any  presbyterian  public  act,  or  repented  of  by  any 
private  repudiation  of  their  dreadfiil  crime ;  but,  contrariwise, 
it  IB  gloried  in,  and  the  unhappy  actors  extolled  **  as  the  most 
Heroic  spirits  that  ever  God  inspired  and  raised  up  in  this  last 
age  of  the  world.'* 

These  extravagances  and  fanaticism  may  excite  ''our  spe- 
cial wonder  f  but  they  are  merely  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  principles  on  which  their  whole  system  is  based.  The 
Presbyterians  are  bound  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,  and  of  course  to  renounce  their  fellow- 
^9  (although  St  Luke  caUs  it  one  of  the  nutrks  of  the  church), 
not  only  in  their  own  land,  but  wheresover  the  sword  of  the 
>ecular  arm  can  reach.  They  are  also  bound  to  discover,  bring 
to  trial  and  to  condign  punishment  j  all  whom  they  choose  to 
designate  malignants ;  and  these  sins  they  bind  on  themselves 
^  in  the  presence  of  Almightjr  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
^hatrueintention  to  pefform  the  eame,  as  they  shall  answer  at 
^  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed.** 
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Charles  wan  a  most  mwcifal  minot,  and  he  was  nott 
unwilling  to  treat  his  Scc^sh  suojects  with  severity;  and 
whenever  their  eonplatnts  reached  his  ears,  he  gave  oideis 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  penalties  they  had  inoomd.  Bat,  asks 
Mr.  Skinner,  ^  what  could  gorerpment  do  ?  Here  was  the 
first  man  in  the  church,  and  a  prlyy  eouncillor  in  the  state, 
openly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  and  his  murderera  protected 
and  abetted,  the  king^l  authority  renounced,  and  his  person 
set  up  as  a  mark  for  every  private  ruffian  to  shoot  at ;  has  offi* 
cers  insulted;  his  laws  defied,  his  very  mercy  aflfironted ;  and 
all  this  by  a  pitiflil  parcel  of  hot-headed  fanatics,  not  the 
thousandUi  part  of  the  nation,  either  for  pumber,  figure,  or 
property  *.•• 

Hktorr  of  SaoHmdp  it  4S4. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THB  FBIMICY  OF  ABCHBISHOP  SUBNET. 


iW9^^BUnopu  wMMt  Mpuivd*— -Rwbj'iBrfni  tradsHMB  nfcn  to  wofk  te 
t  of  thfl  ijiiod  of  81.  Aiidmra.^XaglUh  pnlittMnK 
:  tbb  ddn  of  Yorit— «Im  dako*!  vmaL^Biri 
of  Uanj  made  pfiaofptl  Morafeny  of  gtato.--»Riol  of  tbe  ■hriiti, 
ICSl.^A  rmenef  prapoied^— Bng^  pviiMMnt  diadvad*— Kiaf  pvUkhod 

dmiflB..— CoigOl'i  cqiture'—  oondwnMtinn — lowition* — BoflactJoot.— 
VUii  JiiiiiiMi  i  — Doko  of  York  Ugh  oonmiMoMr.— Maating  of  Fkriiamant 
-taag^slitkr  aat laeoiidriBg tha doka of York'a wcoMrioB.— Loid Hattoo 
wrmbd  m  pariianaiilw— Xha  Tart  Aat— DiantiActioiL— Biahop  and  daigy 
of  Abacdaan'a  raaolatioiia. — Claify  arana  to  tha  taai — many  depriTad.— 
Comal  aaodiiy  tha  oath.— Act  of  connca.— King'a  lattv.— Itamarka.~Earl 
<if  Shaftadyorr'a  triaL— Baflactiana. 


1680. — The  chime  of  sacrilege  had  been  so  universal  and  so 
eiteosiye  after  the  destruction  of  the  Romish  church  in  Scot- 
Isod,  tliat  the  revenues  of  the  different  sees  were  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  prelates,  and  keep  up  the  fabricsof  their  houses. 
And  this  year  it  became  necessaiy  for  the  council  to  authorise 
tbe  lord  bishop  of  Dunkeld  to  appropriate  j£200  sterling  of 
ibe  stipends  of  the  vacant  parishes  of  his  diocese  for  the  repair 
of  his  dweHing-house ;  and  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow was  allowed  JESOO  sterling  from  the  same  source  for  the 
repair  of  his  mansion-house.  It  became  also  necessary  for 
tbe  council  to  protect  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  province  of 
('Usgow  ftom  a  most  annoying  species  of  persecution,  to 
which,  since  the  suppression  of  open  rioting  and  rebellion,  the 
Presbyterians  had  resorted,  probably  at  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits 
that  lurked  among  them.  *^  About  the  same  time,  the  council 
considering  the  insolences  committed  against  the  orthodox 
de^  in  Galloway,  in  defrauding  them  in  their  stipends,  and 
indirect  methods  taJcen  to  force  them  to  leave  that  shire,  by 
tradesmen  and  others,  their  refusing  to  work  for  them,  ordain 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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tho  sheriff  to  give  sentences  against  snchy  and  upon  complaint 
upon  such  as  refuse  to  work  to  them,  that  he  fine  them  and  call 
for  soldiers  to  execute  his  sentences  ^/'  The  breaking  down 
of  this  confederacy  was  considered  part  of  their  ^*  sufferings!'' 
It  was  founded  on  the  popish  doctrine  of  non-intercomse 
with  heretics,  ^  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  thai  had 
the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,**  or  of  the  covenant;  and 
we  have  divine  authority  for.  saying,  '^Here  is  wisdom;* 
nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  serpentine  sort. 

Great  complaints  were  made  at  this  period  by  the  clergy  in 
die  disaffected  districts,  of  the  indifference  and  slack  atten- 
dance of  many  of  the  people  on  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and 
of  their  falling  off  in  their  part  of  that  sacrifice  in  their  alms 
and  oblations,  '^  many  persons  giving  but  one  copp^  doyt  at 
their  offering."  This  melancholy  state  of  things  was  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  synod  of  St  Andrews  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, as  follows : — The  archbishop  and  synod  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  great  discontentment  the  orderly  and  orthodox 
ministers  labour  under,  by  reason  of  the  many  vagrant  con- 
venticle preachers  and  others,  that  in  certain  places  of  this 
diocese,  especially  in  Fife,  do  keep  weekly  preachings  in  their 
houses,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
congregations  where  they  reside,  and  the  next  adjacent; 
therefore  it  is  thought  fit  that  the  moderators  of  the  several 
presbyteries  should  give  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  synod  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  such,  whether  itinerant  or  settled,  that 
his  grace  may  make  use  thereof  as  he  shall  find  expedient. 
It  being  complained,  that  in  several  places  so  many  withdraw 
from  the  church,  and  refuse  to  be  examined,  so  that  the 
ministers  of  these  parishes  are  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  shall 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist;  it  is  appointed 
that  it  shall  be  given  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  the  same, 
though  they  be  but  few. 

On  the  21st  of  October  the  parliament  of  England  met  at 
Westminster;  and,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  Charles 
offered  to  give  them  any  satisfaction  they  could  desire  for  the 
security  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  England,  except 
the  alteration  of  the  succession ;  and  he  recommended  a  far- 
ther examination  into  the  Popish  Plot.  On  the  2d  November, 
lord  William  Russell  brought  in  a  bill  for  disinheriting  the 
duke  of  York,  and  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
eleventh,  notwithstanding  that  the  king  swit  a  message  declar- 

1  Records  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  St.  Andrews,  cited  in  M<Crie'f  Menoirs 
of  Veitch  and  Brysson — Appendix,  p.  507. 
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ing  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  other  measure  for  the  secu- 
rity of  religion  than  the  deprivation  of  the  duke  of  York  of  bis  just 
rights.    The  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, in  which  they  complained  of  the  practices  of  the  papists, 
and  of  the  encouragement  they  had  received ;  and  they  repre- 
sentedy  that  unless  a  popish  successor  was  excluded,  every  <Hher 
remedy  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England  would  prove 
befl^tnal.     On  the  15th,  lord  William  Russell  carried  up  the 
excltision  bUI  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  thrown  out 
there  at  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  votes, 
the  king  himself  bdng  anxiously  present  in  the  house.     It 
has  been  asserted  that  three  of  the  bishops  voted  in  favour  of 
the  bill ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  three  of  them  hav- 
ing voted  for  its  committal  on  the  first  reading.    Burnet  says, 
^  the  whole  bench  of  the  bishops  was  against  it  '^  and  in  a 
note  on  the  place,  his  editor  says  this  error  can  be  now  cor- 
rected, ^  a  list  of  those  peers  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion having  been  lately  found  by  the  head  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  Dr.  Bandinel,  among  the  Ormond  papers 
bequeathed  to  the  library  by  Carte,  the  historian  ^      They 
are  all  temporal  peers,  thirty  in  number,  and  to  the  list  of  their 
names  this  note  is  subjoined,  '  thus  all  the  fourteen  bishops 
and  forty-nine  temporal  peers  (sixty-three  in  the  whole)  voted 
fi>r  its  being  rejected,"'  against  thirty  temporal  peers.    Wod- 
row,  in  evident  chagrin,  remarks,  that  ^'  when  the  news  of  the 
rgecting  of  the  exclusion  bill  came  to  Edinburgh,  the  chancel- 
lor offered  to  cause  set  on  bonfires  and  ring  bells,,  and  order 
pnblic  rejoicings  there ;  but  the  duke  of  York  declined  this, 
and  told  him  diere  was  no  haste  in  this  matter,  for  he  ex- 
pected an  impeachment ;  but  his  fears  were  soon  over  ^^ 

Ths  duke  and  duchess  of  York  and  their  fiunily  sailed  fi:om 
Woolwich  on  the  20th  October,  to  which  place  the  king  accom- 
panied them,  and,  after  a  very  stormy  passage,  they  landed  at 
Kiikaldy,  where  they  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Rothes, 
witfi  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county.  They  were  enter- 
tabed  at  Lesly-house  till  the  29th,  when  they  repaired  to 
Holyrood-house.  On  the  following  day,  the  lord  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  city  clergy  presented  a  loyal  address  to  his 
rojal  bigness,  expressive  of  their  attachment  to  his  illustri- 
ous &mi]y,  and  of  the  satisfiiction  that  was  felt  at  his  arrival. 
The  privy  council  also  informing  the  king  of  the  duke^s  ar- 
rival, expressed  their  hopes  that  they  should  be  able  to  suppress 

*  Sdnum's  Chronology,  i.218.  Ann.  1680.— Barnet'a  Own  Times,  ii.  252, 
ud  Editor's  Note  m  loeo.  '  Wodrow's  History,  iiL  24 1. 
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those  principles  that  had  formedj  rained  the  kingdom ;  and 
assure  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to  support  the  dnke 
of  York^s  successioB  to  the  imperial  crown.  On  the  2d  No- 
rember  the  earl  of  Moray  was  appointed  sole  secretary  (Estate, 
in  the  place  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  firom  age  and  in- 
firmities,had  resigned  the  seals  which  he  had  held  from  the  Re- 
storation, a  period  of  twenty  years.  Lord  Fountainhall  says 
there  was  a  riotous  assemblage  of  students  in  Edinburgh,  on 
Christmas-day,  when  they  burnt  the  pope^s  effigy,  and  paraded 
the  streets  with  banners  andmottos,  which  produced  an  order 
of  council  to  shut  up  the  college,  and  to  banish  the  ringleaders 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city ;  a  punishment  that  excited 
Wodrow's  indignation. 

1681. — In  England  the  revolutionary  party  still  contmued 
their  persecution  of  the  duke  of  York;  but  finding  the  nation 
against  the  esLclusion  of  his  royal  highness,  they  proposed 
some  expedients  instead;  viz.  upon  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
to  vest  Uie  whole  government  in  a  regent,  who  should  be  the 
princess  of  Orange,  and  if  she  died  without  issue,  then  the 
princess  Anne;  but  if  the  duke  of  York  should  have  a  son, 
and  be  educated  a  protestant,  that  the  regency  should  last  no 
longer  than  his  minority.  That  the  regents  should,  during 
the  duke's  life,  govern  in  his  name;  but  that  he  should  ictside 
five  hundred  miles  distant  firom  the  British  dominions;  and 
should  he  return  to  this  kingdom,  that  he  and  his  adherents 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  crown  devolve  upon 
the  regent*  The  Bill  of  Exclusion  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  for  a  second  reading;  but  the  king  came  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  having  summoned  the  Commons,  he  told  them 
that  he  observed  such  heats  amongst  them,  and  such  differ- 
ences betwixt  tlie  two  houses,  that  he  thought  fit  to  dissolve 
the  parliament  .  The  Whig  members  had  brought  a  multitude 
of  people  to  overawe  the  houses,  and  the  king  fearing  lest  he 
might  be  insulted,  set  out  for  Windsor,  but  returned  next  day 
to  Whitehall*  On  the  8th  of  April  he  published  a  declara- 
tion, and  assigned  the  following  reasons  for  having  dissolved 
the  parliament  :---Their  entire  neglect  of  the  public  business, 
and  felling  into  factions;  their  issuing  arbitrary  orders  for  tak- 
ing his  loyal  subjects  into  custody  in  matters  unconnected 
with  the  privileges  of  parliament;  their  declaring  many  emi- 
nent persons  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  without  any 
order  or  process  of  law,  or  any  hearing  of  their  defence,  or  any 
proof  so  much  as  offered;  their  resolutions  against  any  person 
lending  the  crown  money,  or  to  buy  any  tally  of  anticipation, 
and  thereby  endeavouring  to  reduce  him  to  a  more  helpless 
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condition  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  their  taking  upon 
them  to  suspend  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliamenti  by  voting 
against  the  prosecution  of  dissenters.  This  declaration  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels.  Immediately 
addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented  to  his  majesty  fiN>m 
all  quarters,  for  his  happy  deliverance  £rom  the  thraldom  of 
the  republicans;  at  the  same  time  loyally  promising  to  stand 
by  him  and  to  support  the  throne  with  tlieir  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  govemment|  both  in 
church  and  stated 

Two  WOMEN,  named  Isabel  Allison  and  Marion  Harvey, 
were  executed;  and  the  martyrologists  have  raised  a  terrible 
howl  of  cruelty  against  the  duke;  for  his  presence  in  council 
now  relieved  it  fix)m  the  accusation  of  persecution.  Sir  George 
M'S[enzie  savs,  '^  there  were,  indeed,  two  women  executed, 
and  but  twOf  m  both  these  reigns,  and  they  were  punished  for 
having  received  and  entertained,  for  many  months  together, 
the  murderers  of  the  archbishop,  and  who  had  been  likewise 
openly  in  rebellion  at  Bothwell-bridge:  they  declined  the 
king*s  authority,  as  being  an  enemy  to  God,  and  the  devil's 
vicegerent.    And  though  pardon  was  offered  to  them  upon 
their  repentance,  they  were  so  far  from  accepting  it,  that  they 
owned  die  crimes  to  be  duties^."    On  the  scaffold  Allison  left 
her  testimony  **  against  the  receiving  that  Umb  qf  antichrist^ 
the  duke  of  York,  and  against  the  Indulgences.    Harvey 
adhered  to  the  Queensfeny  covenant,  the  Torwood  exconunu* 
nication,  and  the  excommunication  of  the  bishops;  and  in 
lifting  up  her  testimony,  she  said — ^^  I  leave  my  blood  upon 
the  traitor  that  sits  upon  the  throne ;  then  on  James,  duke  of 
York,  and  on  the  bloody  crew  that  call  themselves  rulers. 
And  I  leave  it  on  James  Henderson,  in  the  north  ferry,  who 
was  the  Judas  that  sold  Archibald  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Skeen 
and  me,  to  the  bloody  soldiers.     I  leave  my  blood  on  Serjeant 
Wanock,  who  took  me :  I  leave  my  blood  on  the  criminal 
lords,  as  they  call  themselves;  and  especially  on  that  excom- 
municated tyraut,  George  M'Kenzie  the  advocate,  and  the 
fifteen  assizers;  and  on  Andrew  Cunningham,  that  gave  me 
the  doom;  and  on  that  excommunicate  traitor,  Tom  Dalzell, 
who  threatened  me  with  the  boots  3. 

Such  enthusiasts  were  filter  for  Bedlam  than  for  the 
scaffold ;  but  their  madness  was  infectious,  and  it  had  me- 
thod in  it    The  presbyteriaus  in  Fife  were  smitten  wiih  the 

>  Stlmon  B  Chronology,  i.  220,  221.  >  Vindication,  4(o. 

'  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  83-103. 
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desire  to  imitate  Camerou  and  Cargill,  and  they  affixed  a  de- 
claration on  the  church-door  of  Kettle,  disowning  the  king's 
authority,  besides  other  extravagances ;  but  as  no  one  appeared 
to  own  i1^  it  was  torn  down,  and  no  more  was  said  about  it 
What  between  the  preaching  of  theindulged  and  of  the  Fagrant 
ministers,  and  the  displays  on  the  scaffold  and  in  presence  of 
the  council,  the  mad  enthusiasm  spread,  and  a  set  of  blas- 
phemers arose  in  Borrowstouness,  where  CargUl  had  so  long 
lurked,  headed  by  one  John  Gibbs,  a  sailor;  hence  they  were 
called  Gibbites,  and  also  Sweet  Singers,  and  whose  extrava- 
gance exceeded  that  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men.  They  emitted 
a  long  declaration,  which  is  in  the  appendix  to  *^  M^Kenxie's 
Vindication,**  and  attested  as  a  true  copy  by  William  Patterson, 
the  clerk  of  council;  in  which  they  said — ^^  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  take  out  of  our  Bibles  the 
Psalms  in  metre  •  •  •  .  for  the  Revelations  say.  If  any  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  mentioned  in  this  book;  and  we  did  bum  them  in  our 
prison-house,  and  swept  away  the  ashes.  •  •  •  We  being 
pressed  to  this  work  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  renounce  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  for  additions 
put  into  them  by  men.  We  renounce  and  decline  all  authority 
throughout  the  world,  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  and  all 
their  acts  and  edicts,  from  the  tyrant  Charles  Stuart  to  the 
lowest  tyrant,  and  bum  them^.  They  also  renoimced  their 
own  habitations,  and  betook  themselves  to  desert  places;  and 
at  a  place  called  the  Frost  Moss,  they  burnt  the  Bible,  using 
many  blasphemous  expressions,  not  fit  to  be  repeated  K  These 
fanatics  were  humanely  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  to 
hard  labour,  which  proved  a  sanative  process;  for  in  a  few 
months  they  were  liberated,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
and  were  restored  to  tlieir  right  minds. 

The  time  of  Cargill^s  glorification  in  the  Grass-market  was 
now  at  hand.  He  was  seized  at  Covington  Mills,  on  ibe  bor- 
ders of  Lanarkshire,  after  having  preached  his  last  sermon  at 
Dunsire  common,  and  with  barbarous  craelty  he  was  placed 
on  a  horse's  back  without  a  saddle,  and  having  his  feet  tied 
painfully  tight  under  the  animal's  belly;  in  this  state  he  \fas 
taken  to  Edinburgh.  CargiU's  case  was  so  ^  notour,"  that  be 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  council,  but  sent  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury,  and  that,  too,  by  the  casting  vote  of  one  of  their  own 
martyrs,  the  earl  of  Argyle;  for  the  council  were  equally  di- 

'  Appendix  to  Sir  George  M'Kenzie'i  Vindication ,  219»  229. 
'  CmikshankB'  Hiitorr,  i.  135,  136. 
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Tided — ODe-half  intending  to  confine  him  for  life  in  the  BasA. 
But  Argyle,  the  future  martyr,  decided  Cargill*sfate,andhewiM 
ordered  for  death;  nerertheleas,  he  was  offered  his  life,  if  ho 
would  say  **  (Sod  sare  the  kingS"  but  which  he  refused  to  do. 
He  declined  to  answer  the  council's  interrogatories  respecting 
the  Torwood  excommonication  or  the  Sanquhar  declaration, 
because  ibey  were  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  council  was 
only  a  cifil  court  He  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  rising  in 
arms,  and  denied  the  slaughter  of  the  archbishop  to  be  mur- 
der. He  died  consistently,  and  when  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
he  said,  **  Hie  Lord  knows  I  go  on  this  ladder  with  less  fear 
and  perturbation  of  mind  than  ever  I  entered  a  pulpit  to  preach  ;** 
and  when  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  he  said — **  Now  fam  near 
the  gettmg  of  the  crcwn  which  shall  be  eure;  for  which  I  bless 
the  Lord,  and  desire  all  of  you  to  bless  him  that  he  hath 
brought  me  here,  and  made  me  triumph  over  devils,  men,  and 
m.*'  This  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age ; 
and  had  he  exerted  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  service 
of  God  as  he  bestowed  in  the  service  of  him  who  was  a  mur- 
dorer  both  of  souls  and  bodies  firom  the  beginning,  there  could 
have  been  little  doubt  of  his  receiving  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness. But  when  we  consider  that  even  to  give  up  the  body  vo- 
hntarily  to  be  burned  will  avail  nothing  without  charity,  of 
which  be  was  notoriously  deficient,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
expectations  were  but  the  mere  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  mixed 
with  a  love  of  display,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  his  character  as 
a  prophet.  He  had  many  good  points  in  his  character:  he 
loved  religious  solitude ;  he  was  affectionate,  sober,  and  tempe- 
rate in  his  diet,  sa3dng  **  it  was  well  won  that  was  won  off  the 
flesh,"  and  he  was  '*  a  great  hater  of covetousness."  Butifhehim- 
self  was  not  a  Jesuit,  he  was  at  least  the  tool  of  that  fraternity ; 
for  he  not  only  broke  charity  by  dividing  the  church,  which  an 
ancient  father  saith,  even  the  blood  of  martyrdom  will  not 
wash  out,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jesuits,  he  divided  his 
own  sect,  the  presbyterians,  among  themselves,  and  denounced 
the  indulged  ministers,  calling  them  as  bad  as  the  clergy,  whom 
he  denominated  ^^  theprieets  of  Baal^.^ 

All  the  concessions  and  favours,  and  acts  of  conciliation, 
that  the  government  had  essayed,  had  failed  to  reclaim  or  to 
subdue  the  presbyterians;  but  the  defeat  of  their  rebellion 
at  Bothwell,  and  the  execution  of  some  of  their  ministers,  had 

*  Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs,  from  1680  till  1701 ;  being  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Diarj  of  lord  FonntainhaU,  4to.  p.  17. 
'  Wodrow—Craikshanks—Hetherington— Scots  Worthies— Cload  of  Wit- 
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a  salutary  effect  upon  the  rest  of  them.  Besides,  the  govemmeiit 
was  now  more  firm  and  steady  since  the  king  had  emancipated 
himself  from  the  Whigs  at  court ;  there  was  less  yacillatioa  in 
his  councils^and  the  law  was  steadily  but  temperately  enforced. 
He  had  dismissed  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury  and  others,  who  were 
the  heads  of  a  desperate  faction  at  court,  and  who  were  in  alli- 
ance with  the  presbyterians;  and  in  order  to  exalt  thenisel?es 
in  power,  they  excited  the  corenanters  to  keep  armed  fidd 
meetings.  Monmouth,  Shaftsbury,  and  some  others,  persuaded 
the  presbyterians,  that  by  helping  the  Whigs  into  power  at 
court,  their  own  sect  would  be  again  established  in  as  arbitraiy 
a  supremacy  as  they  had  formerly  held.   But  the  king  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  confederacy,  by  dismissing  the  chie6,' 
and  so  the  underspur-leathers  having  no  prompters,  and  being 
more  steadily  governed,  became  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  even 
began  to  return  to  the  church.     Even  Wodrow  himself  ac- 
knowledges, that  since  the  execution  of  the  prophet  Cargill 
**  there  was  not  one  who  preached  at  Jield  meeiingsy  neither 
were  there  many  sermons  in  houses;  yea,  Mome  preibyterian 
ministersy  now  aeprived  of  all  other  opportunities,  did,  at  iome 
timesy  even  communicate  with  the  episcopal  clergy  ...  to  ma* 
nifest  their  holding  communion  with  them  in  those  things 
which  they  held  in  common  with  other  protestant  churches  ^'' 
The  ring  transmitted  a  commission,  dated  tbe  22d  of  Jane, 
to  the  duke  of  York,  constituting  his  royal  highness  the  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned 
to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  an  inter- 
val of  nine  years.    Wodrow  presents  every  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, however  innocent  or  necessary,  as  a  "  grievance,"  and  a 
cause  of  "  suffering.**   "  It  was  now  nine  years,"  says  he,  "since 
we  had  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  it  may  be,  considering 
all  circumstances,  the  kingdom  was  at  no  great  loss'."    This 
parliament  was  ^^  ridden**  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and 
Dr.  Patterson,  lord  bishop  of  Edinbui^h,  preached  before 
them ;  and  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  estate,  except  two,  weie 
present    The  marquis  of  Athole  was  appointed  the  president, 
and  he  presented  the  king*s  letter,  dated  from  Windsor  Castle, 
the  12th  of  July.    Wodrow  very  justly  observes,  that  **  papers 
of  this  nature  contain  as  much  of  the  mind  of  the  ministry 
and  minions  about  the  king,  as  his  own;**  but  although  this 
"  observe"  be  true  in  general,  yet  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance, 
for  Charles  had  a  mind  of  his  own  on  the  subject  that  lay 
nearest  his  heart  at  this  time.    In  his  speech  firom  the  throne 

1  History,  ii.  242-— vide  p99i.       >  Foantainhan's  Chronological  Notes,  ito.  I9. 
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the  dnke  said^  the  king  ^  balh  commanded  me  to  assuve  you, 
that  be  will  ioTiolahly  maintain  and  protect  the  fNrotestant  re* 
ligioD  as  now  established  by  law  in  this  his  kingdon;  and 
AbI  he  win,  upon  the  same  account,  pn>tect  and  maintain  the 
government  of  the  chnrch  by  archbiehops  and  bishops,  and 
will  take  their  persons,  and  all  other  their  concerns,  into  his 
royal  care  and  protection;  and  dotfi  seriously  lecommoMl  to 
you  to  fisJl  upon  e&ctoal  counes  for  suppressing  those  sedi- 
tions  and  rebellious  conyenticles,  from  whence  proceed  all  die- 
order  and  confusion,  and  these  horrid  and  extravagant  doc- 
trines, which  are  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and  tend  to  the 
fabversion  of  all  public  and  private  interests."  The  next  topic 
of  the  speech  might,  perhaps,  have  come  more  grac^Uly 
from  the  king  himself  in  his  letter;  but  it  was  left  to  the  duke 
toinferm  the  houses  that  the  king  ^^  doth  expect  that  you  will 
not  be  short  of  the  loyalty  of  your  ancestors  in  vigorouriy  as- 
serting and  clearing  his  royid  prerogative,  and  in  declaring 
the  rights  of  his  crown  in  its  natural  and  legal  course  of 
descent.^ 

Thb  AjrswxB  to  the  king's  letter  was  an  echo  of  it  and  of  the 
doke's  speech;  and,  to  the  horror  of  Wodrow  and  the  Whig 
party,  they  affirm  their  resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  monarchy,  *^  the  native  succes- 
sion whereof  cannot  be  invaded,  without  utter  subversion  of 
the  Amdamental  laws  of  this  your  majesty's  ancient  kingdom.^ 
In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  they  passed  the  following 
act,  recognising  the  duke's  right  of  succession,  to  which  it  is 
most  astonishing  to  hear  any  presbyterian  olpect,  when  that 
clause  of  thrir  confession  is  considered,  which  every  one  is 
bomd  to  obiemperate  as  the  confession  of  his  oum  fmtK 
**  If^iddUy,  or  diffbrencb  in  religion,  doth  not  make  void 
the  magisiraie^e  juet  and  leged  authority ^  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him;  from  which  ecckeiastieal 
perwne  are  not  emempted^.^ 

^  Thb  bstatbs  of  parliament,  considering  that  the  kings  of 
this  realm  deriving  their  royal  power  from  Ood  Almighty  alone, 
do  succeed  lineally  thereto,  according  to  the  known  degrees 
of  proximity  in  blood,  which  cannot  be  interrupted,  suspended, 
or  direrted  by  any  act  or  statute  whatsoever;  and  that  none 
can  attempt  to  alter  or  divert  the  said  succession  without  in- 
Tolving  the  sulgects  of  this  kingdom  in  peigury  and  rebellion, 
and  without  exposing  them  to  all  the  fatal  and  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  a  civil  war,  do  thkreforb,  from  a  hearty  and 


'  WegtBlniter  Confenioii  of  Faith,  di.  ziiii.  aeet.  hr.  p.  14d. 
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sinceie  sense  of  their  duty,  recognize,  acknowledge,  and  de- 
clare, that  the  right  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  teidm  is,  by 
the  inherent  right  and  the  nature  of  the  monarchy,  as  weU  as 
by  the  fimdamental  and  unalterable  laws  of  this  realm,  trans- 
mitted and  devolved  by  a  lineal  succession,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  blood;  and  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king  or 
queen  who  actually  reigns,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are 
bound  by  law,  duty,  and  allegiance,  to  obey  the  next  imme- 
diate and  lawful  heir,  either  male  or  female,  upon  whom  the 
right  and  administration  of  the  government  is  immediately 
devolved;  and  that  no  difference  in  religion,  nor  no  law,  nor 
act  of  parliament,  made  or  to  be  made,  can  alter  or  divert  the 
right  of  succession  and  lineal  descent  of  the  crown  to  the 
nearest  and  lawful  heirs,  according  to  the  degrees  foresaid,  nor 
can  stop  or  hinder  them  in  the  full,  free,  and  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. LiXEAS  our  sovereign  lord,  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  said  estates  of  parliament,  does  declare  it  high  treason  in 
any  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  by  writing,  speaking,  or 
in  any  other  manner  of  way,  to  endeavour  the  alteration,  sus- 
pension, or  diversion  of  the  said  right  of  succession,  or  the 
debarring  the  next  lawful  successor  from  the  immediate,  ac- 
tual, full  and  free  administration  of  the  government,  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  all  such  attempts  or  de- 
signs shall  infer  against  them  the  pain  of  treason  ^" 

WoDROW  expresses  due  horror  at  this  act;  nevertheless  it 
shows  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  ancestors;  and  he  de- 
nounces it  as  an  **  iniquity  established  by  a  law;^  but  after 
reading  this  and  a  subsequent  act,  I  hope  my  readers  will  en- 
tertain charitable  thoughts  of  our  blessed  fathers  in  Christ 
for  abdicating  their  establishment  in  the  next  reign,  when 
they  see  how  stringently  they  were  encompassed  with  oaths 
and  acts  of  parliament.  An  act  was  passed  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  country  against  seditious  and  rebellious  field  coii- 
venticles,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  the  bane  of  both 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  destructive  of  charity  and  goodwill 
among  nei^bours.  ^^  As  they  were  going  on  in  public  busi- 
ness, one  stood  up  in  parliament  and  accused  lord  Hatton, 
>  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  brother,  of  peijury  on  the  account  of 
Mitchel's  business  ^.*'  The  name  of  this  mysterious  one  is  not 
mentioned;  he  produced  copies  of  the  letters  written  at  the 


*  Act  2,  Pari.  3,  CharleB  II.  ackoowledgiog  and  asMrtmg  Uw  right  of  mooes- 
lion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland;  Augnat  13»  1681. 
>  Bnraet'a  Own  Timea,  iii.  306. 
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time  hj  lord  Hatton  to  lord  Kincardine,  who  was  now  dead, 
bat  his  widow  had  given  them  to  this  one,  out  of  spite  to 
Hatton.  By  misstating  the  facts  of  Mitchel's  case,  penary 
might  be  made  to  appear;  but  upon  referring  back  it  will  be 
ibimd  that  that  charge  cannot  be  substantiated  ^  Burnetts 
editor  has  added  the  followingnote  to  the  place: — ^ ...  it  is  re- 
lated, that  lord  Sancardiue  sent  a  bishop  to  duke  Lauderdale, 
doming  him  to  consid^  better, before  he  denied,  upon  oath,  the 
promise  of  life  which  had  been  given  to  Mitchel,  because  lord 
KiDcardine  had  letters  from  the  duke  and  the  duke^s  brother 
in  his  possession,  which  requested  him  to  ask  the  king  to  make 
good  the  promise.  On  which  place  of  bishop  Burnet's  his- 
toij,  the  late  lord  Auchenleck,  judge  Boswell,  who  was  grand- 
son of  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  has  written  the  following  ob- 
servation, inserted  here  by  the  favour  of  his  lordship's  grand- 
son, James  Boswell,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  gentieman 
well  known  by  his  own  and  his  father^s  merits : — *^  The  bishop 
who  was  sent  by  my  lord  Kincardine  was  Patterson,  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  and  those  very  letters  were  the  cause  of  Lauder- 
dale's disgrace.  For  when  the  duke  of  York  was  in  Scotland 
lie  sent  for  my  lady  Eancardine,  and  these  letters  of  hers.  My 
lady  told  the  duke  she  would  not  part  with  the  originals;  but 
that  if  his  graee  pleased,  he  might  take  a  copy  of  them; 
which  he  did,  and  shewed  to  his  brother,  the  king,  who 
was  stunned  at  the  villainy,  and  ashamed  he  had  employed 
sach  a  minister ;  and  immediately  ordered  all  his  posts  and 
preferments  to  be  taken  from  him^." 

The  test,  ^^  a  self-contradictory  oath,"  was  enacted  on  the 
Sist  August,  in  which  it  was  required  of  the  parties  talcing 
office,  either  in  church  or  state,  to  swear  that  resistance  to  the 
crown  was  unlawful,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge 
Knox's  **  uncatholic"  confession  of  faith  to  be  the  confession 
of  their  own  faith,  which  pointedly  advocated  the  lawfulness  oj 
TUtMtmg  the  powers  that  be.  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  duke's  own  principles,  to 
have  admitted  into  it  words  expressing  adherence  to  the  pro- 
testaut  religion ;  but  that  clause  is  so  loosely  mentioned,  that 
it  might  easily  be  explained  away.  In  fact,  this  oath  cut  di- 
rectly at  the  established  church,  whose  confession  was  the 
apostolic  creed,  at  the  presbyterians,who  adhered  to  the  West- 
minister confession  of  faith,  and  to  the  papists,  who  clove  to 
the  Tridentine  creed ;  neither  of  whom  could  conscientiously 

1  Tide  ante,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zuiu.  pp.  686,  687. 
'  Note  to  Bimet'i  Own  Times,  lii.  307. 
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swear  to  maintoin  a  form  ci  belief  which  was  obaokCe  to  all 
the  parties.  It  was  a  most  inaidioos  and  an  eraatiaa  device  of 
his  royal  highnesses  secret  coonciBois,  whose  biethxeo  had 
been  so  h)iig  enga^ged  ia  prompting  the  riaglaadexa  of  the  field 
conyentklea  Oppositicm  would  have  been  generaUr  made, 
and  Queensbeny  and  Aigyle  made  some  showof  il»aBa  whiek 
n^ght  have  been  effectual;  but  it  was  voted  treaaonahhy  and 
others  were  iotiioidated)  so  the  bill  passed.  TbeooIjdaHM 
of  the  act  that  need  be  xepealed,  is  Uiat  which  reqdbed  ^thtt 
the  ministers  ofeach  parish  give  ap  in  O^oberyMiljytDthdr 
respective  cmliaaries,  true  sad  exact  lists  of  all  papisti  «m1 
schismatical  withdrawers  fiom  the  public  worship  in  their  le* 
spective  parishes;  which  lists  are  to  be  subscribed  by  Unm^ 
flm  that  UieUshops  give  in  adouble  of  the  saUl  lists  snfe^^ 
bjr  them  k)  the  respective  sheriffs,  stewaits^baillies  of  icyaky 
and  regality,  and  magistrates  of  burghs,  te  the  offeei  the  said 
judges  may  proceed  against  th^n  acoordiag  to  law^."  T^ 
effects  of  Uus  fiftti-iibbed  clause  will  appeur  afkerwaads ;  hot 
the  T£8T  itself  is  as  follows : — 

*^  I  —— solemnly  sweaTy&c.  that  I  own  and  sincerely  pn>- 
fess  the  true  protestant  lel^gionj  contained  in  the  confession  of 
faith  recorded  in  the  first  parliament  of  kii^  James  VI^  tod 
that  I  believe  the  same  to  be  founded  on  and  agieeaUe  to  the 
written  word  of  God:  and  I  pronuse  aad  swear  (hat  I  AtU 
adhere  thereunto  during  all  the  daysof  my  lifetime^  and  shall 
endeavour  to  edncaite  m  children  tberain,and  shall  never  eos- 
sent  to  any  change  or  alteration  oontraiy  Iheieupon ;  and  that 
I  disown  and  renounce  all  such  princi$4ei^  doctrines,  or  prac- 
tices, whether  popish  or  fimatical,  which  axe  conlrary  iv^ 
and  inconsistent  wiA  the  said  jxotestant  religion  and  coafts* 
sion  of  faith :  and  for  testification  of  my  obedioiee  to  my  nKnt 
gracious  sovereign,  Charles  IL,  I  do  affirm  and  swesr,  by  tkU 
my  solemn  oath,  that  the  king's  majesty  is  the  only  BOfto» 
governor  of  this  realm  over  all  persons  and  inall  eaaaes^asweU 
ecclesastical  as  civil ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince^  penos, 
poj^e,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  hwre  fV 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pie-«minence,  or  antboiiiy» 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  within  this  reabn :  therefins  I  do  at- 
tedy  renounce  and  forsake  aU  fiweigo  jurisdictions,  poiveiB» 
superiorities,  and  authorities ;  and  do  promise  that  &omh€B<^ 
fi>rth  I  ihaU  bear  faith  andimeaUeffianceio  tksimg'Mmq^il^ 
HIS  HSiBS  and  lawfid  suecemn's  ^  and  to  my  pow^  >baii 
assist  and  defend  all  rights,  jurisdictions,  prerogatives,  pn^i* 

>  6  Acttii.  Pari.  Ghuset  ii.  Aug.  31,  1681. 
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kges,  pie-eminmeen,  and  aulliorities  belonging  to  the  king'b 
nugeityy  iuian  and  lauifid  saccesioni :  oiid  I  fiirther  affinn 
aud  flwear  by  tbw  mj  Mrfenm  oath,  that  I  judge  it  unlawiiil 
ibr  sofajecta,  iqpoa  preleBoe  ol"  lefiMraalioD  or  any  pietence 
whataoeveB»  to  enter  into  «xyyeiianta  or  leagues,  or  to  eonvo- 
cateyCOUTene,  or  assemble  in  any  councils,  conventions,  or 
aiBoiMiefl,  to  lieak,  consult,  <»  detexmine  in  any  matter  of 
stale,  cini  or  ecdesiastM,  witkout  his  sMgesly's  special  oen- 
maiid  car  express  license  had  thereunlo,  or  to  taJse  19  anas 
against  the  Ids^  or  those  commissioned  by  him ;  and  thai  I 
shall  never  so  lise  in  arms  or  eoler  into  such  covenants  or  as* 
aenhUes,  and  that  there  lies  no  oUigation  mpon  me  from  the 
nation^  covenant,  or  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (so  com- 
monly called),  or  any  other  manner  of  way  whatsomever,  to 
OMleavoar  any  change  or  alteration  in  the  government,  either 
in  choich  or  state,  as  it  is  now  established  l^  the  laws  of  this 
kiagdom :  and  I  promise  and  swear  that  I  uall,  with  my  ut- 
most power,  defend,  aaust,  and  wainiain  his  miyestv's 
jurisdiction  foresaid  against  all  deadly ;  and  I  shall  never  de- 
disehis  mi^esty's  power  and  jurisdiction^  as  I  shall  answer  to 
God.  And  &mlly  I  affirm  and  swear,  that  this  my  solemn 
oath  is  given  in  the  plain  genuine  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or  any 
manner  of  evaskm  whatsomever.    So  help  me.** 

This  tbst  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  presby teriaa  tree, 
aod  accordingly  it  is  fiercely  denounced  by  all  their  writers  as 
'^coBscienee  debauching,*" — ^^  for  engaging  them  to  own  the 
king's  snpsenuMsy  over  sll  persons  and  in  all  causes ;  to  re- 
Maseeear  covenants  with  dtfeume  arms,  and  aU  the  former 
ste|is  taken  for  carrying  on  the  refiNnmation  ^."  But  their  own 
kadars  were  piiacipally  to  blame  for  its  inconsisteDcy  with 
dicir  principka.  Sir  James  Dairy  aqple,  president  of  the 
<»iiit  of  session,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  had  got  the  old  con- 
feaiioa  of  faith  put  into  the  act,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  but  being  dissatiafied  with 
tlie  other  parts  of  it,  they  refused  to  take  Ihe  test  without  a 
qaahfication.  This  beng  refosed,  the  former  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  Holland,  to  wait  the  progress  of  the  re- 
vvAation ;  the  latter  was  committed  to  the  Castle  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  Theoarl  of  Queensberry  also,  and  several  of  the 
nobility  and  those  hi|^  in  ottce,  re&wed  to  take  it,  and  there- 
faethey  resigaed  their  offices. 

The  buhops  and  clergy  generally  demurred  to  take  the 

>  WilUion's  TcttifflODjr,  p.  17. 
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te8t,andtheypieparedtosufferforcoii8cience8ake.  Thebishop 
of  Aberdeen  was  appointed  by  the  council  to  administer  the 
oath  to  the  university  and  commissariat  of  that  city ;  bat  both 
his  lordship  and  his  clergy  demurred,  and  in  a  synodical  meet- 
ing drew  up  the  following  resolutions,  in  the  shape  of  que- 
ries:— 

**  When  an  oath  is  of  the  strictest  obligation,  and  most  be 
taken  in  judgment,  truth,  and  righteousness ;  and  when  con- 
science is  the  most  tender  thing  in  the  world,  and  not  to  be 
constrained,  I  cannot  but  inquire,  for  my  satisfaction,  aneot 
Ae  present  Test,  and  desire  to  be  resolved — 

**  1.  How  CAN  I  swear  that  confession  of  faith  recorded  par. 
1,  James  VI.  to  be  the  true  standard  of  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  rule  of  my  faith,  and  sincerely  swear  it  to  be  fbtmded 
upon  the  word  of  Ood,  and  bring  up  my  children  in  that 
fiuth,  which  in  some  passages  is  obscure  and  doubtful;  as 
chap,  iii.,  where  the  confession  says,  '  that  the  image  of  God 
is  utterly  defaced  in  man  ;*  and  ch.  xix.  *  the  marks  of  the 
true  church,  the  power  of  expounding  the  controverted  sense 
of  scripture  and  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies  in  the 
church,  are  dubious  and  disputable  things/    In  which  some 
things  are  contrary  to  the   doctrine  of  this  present  church 
and  all  other  reformed  churches ;  as  ch.  xxiii.  where  the  con- 
fession denies  the  ministers  of  the  popish  church  to  be  tnie 
ministers  of  Christ ;  for  the  reformed  churches  never  reor- 
dained  popish  priests  when  they  turned  protestants.     Ch.  xir. 
the  confession  denies  that  to  be  a  true  church  where  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  rightly  administered — where  they  are  not  ad- 
ministered in  the  elements  appointed  in  the  word.     Whereas 
the  christian  churches  do  not  unchurch  one  another,  becau^ 
of  the  different  circumstances  in  administration,  because  some 
use  pure  wine,  and  some  wine  mixed  with  water ;  nor  did  the 
church  baptize  such  as  were  not  baptized  with  water.    And 
in  which  some  things  are  contrary  to  the  test  itself,  and  the 
sound  principles  of  protestants ;  as  ch.  xxv.  the  confe^oB 
enjoins  obedience  and  pajring  tribute  to  rulers  only  candUionr 
dUy^  while  they  travel  vigilantly  in  the  execution  of  their 
office;  and  in  ch.  xv.  the  confession  forbids  the  resisting <« 
the  magistates  only  conditionally  while  they  pass  not  over  the 
bounds  of  their  office ;  and  ch.  xxv.  he  that  resists  thepower^ 
doing  that  which  pertains  to  its  c^ce,  resists  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  and  the  chapter,  of  good  works,  says  it  is  a  good  work  to 
bear  down  tyranny.     I  think  such  a  confession  would  teach  itf 
religion  about  as  well  as  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 

<^  2.  How  CAN  I  swear  that  I  believe  the  king's  m^eaty  io  be 
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die  only  sapieme  gOTornor  over  all  persons  and  in  alleausesi 
when  the  foreeientioned  confessimi  obliges  me  to  believe  Christ 
to  be  the  aiUif  head  of  the  church.  And  when  I  believe  all 
ecclesiastic  anthority  to  be  derived  from  Christ,  and  not  from 
lecnlar  princes ;  when  I  believe  no  judge  on  eulh  is  supreme 
judge  in  error  or  heresy,  albeit  they  can  punish  the  same ;  and 
iriien  I  believe  the  king's  power  to  be  cumulative,  and  not  de- 
structive of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church.  I  ask,  there- 
five,  whether  the  king's  supremacy,  as  it  is  extended  by  the 
act,  November  16th,  1669,  doth  deprive  the  kirk  of  her  intrin 
sic  power?  when  the  disposal  of  the  external  government  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters,  persons,  or  meetings,  is  put  in  his 
majesty's  hand  without  any  restriction,  distinction,  or  limita* 
lion,  by  former  laws  or  customs ;  all  acts,  laws,  customs, 
or  constitutions,  contrary  to  the  said  supremacy,  being  ex* 
presaly  rescinded  and  annnUed,  which  is  to  be  well  marked. 

^8.  If  I BBLIBVB  the  present  established  church  to  bey«m 
dims  ei  apostoKcij  how  can  I  swear  that  it  is  in  the  king's 
power  to  alter  or  change  the  same  ?  And  if  it  be  in  its  nature 
indifferent,  how  can  I  swear  to  that  which  the  king  can  alter 
at  his  pleasure? 

*^  4.  How  CAN  I  swear  to  defend  the  king's  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  until  I  know  them,  and  consider  them  if  they  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  religion  ?  And  if  acts  of 
council,  founded  upon  the  supremacy,  be  a  just  commentary  on 
tke  king's  supremacy,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Uie  principles  of  the  christian  churoh. 

^  5.  How  CAN  I  swear  that  I  judge  it  unlawful,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsomever,  to  enter  into  leagues  and  covenants  without 
(he  king's  express  license  and  consent,  when  it  was  lawful 
enough,  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  to  enter  into  a  cove- 
nant with  Christ  and  a  league  with  one  another,  though  not 
to  cast  off  the  voke  of  secular  princes,  yet  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  paganism,  judaism,  and  idoltary,  even  contrary  to  the 
express  commands  of  the  earthly  sovereigns.  And,  put  the 
case  of  avowed  and  professed  popeiy  in  the  kingdom  (which 
God  forbid),  would  it  be  unlawful  for  subjects,  without  tu- 
nndt  orforce  of  arms,  to  shake  off  the  Romish  yoke,  and  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  for  that  effect  ?  Will  not  that  clause  in 
the  test  condemn  our  reformation  in  Scotland  ? 

^  6.  How  CAN  I  swear  sincerely  that  I  judge  it  unlawful  for 
sobjects  to  convene  in  any  assemblies,  to  treat,  consult,  or  de« 
termine,  in  any  matter  of  state,  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  when  I 
have  no  security  from  the  test,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
that  clause  may  comprehend  the  assembly  and  meetings  for 
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the  urorsbtp  of  God  and  the  omlinary  oxerciie  of  discipKne ; 
especially  when  all  ecclesiastical  meetings  avs  put  in  the  king's 
hands  by  the  act  November  16th,  1664,  and  all  acts,  clauses, 
and  constitntions,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  to  the  contmy,  re- 
scinded and  annulled  ?  Can  I  condemn  it  as  nnlawfol  to 
meet  or  assemUe  for  preaching  the  gospel,  administering  the 
holy  sacraments^  or  exercising  chnrch  discipline,  unless  I  con- 
denm  the  apostles  and  primitive  christians,  who  did  meet 
for  snch  purposes  ?  Agaii^  if  the  license  which  we  ei^oy  for 
meeting  for  Grod*s  worship  and  the  exercise  of  disaplme  ac* 
cording  to  our  reformed  customs,  should  be  in  process  of  time 
recalled  (which  Ood  forbid),  woidd  it  be  unlawifiil  for  us  to  as- 
semble with  one  another  for  the  said  purposes? 

**  7*  Can  I  swear  there  lieth  no  obligation  upon  me,  any 
manner  of  way  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  in  the 
government  of  the  church  or  state,  as  it  is  now  established  by 
law  ?  For  if  there  be  any  corruption  in  the  govemment  or 
administration  thereof,  may  I  not,  if  I  have  opportunity,  ad?er* 
tise  his  majesty,  his  commissioner,  his  council,  or  some  of  his 
court  ?  May  I  not  desire  quietly  what  I  would  have  reformed  ? 
And  though  there  were  no  corruptions  at  present,  may  not  some 
creep  in  in  process  of  time,  and  may  not  I  in  the  least  endea- 
voiu-  to  reform  these,  though  I  may  not  in  the  least  endeavour 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  govemment  i  It  must  be  a 
perfect  constitution  that  needs  no  alteration  in  any  ef  the  least 
circumstances ;  and  yet  a  change  in  some  circumstances  is  a 
change :  yea,  the  confession  prescribed  by  the  Test,  ch.  xxi. 
teaches  me  that  no  policy  or  order  of  ceremonies  in  the  chureh 
can  be  appointed  for  all  ages,  places,  or  tboaes,  because  what 
is  now  convenient  may  prove  burthensome  at  another  time,  or 
in  other  circumstances.  May  I  not  pray  to  God  Almighty  to 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  reform  what  is  amiss  ?  and  yet 
to  pray  is  some  sort  of  endeavour.  What  if  the  king^a  power 
in  national  synods,  by  act  of  pariiament,  be  destructive  of  the 
true  church  power  ?  What  if  there  be  something  in  the  act 
of  restitution  of  bishops  to  be  amended  i 

*^  8.  I  ASK  if  there  be  no  more  in  this  test,  than  in  the  acts  of 
parHament  whereupon  it  is  founded,  albeit  there  be  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  an  act  of  parliament  and  an  oath ;  and 
though  it  be  said  there  is  no  more  in  the  test  nor  in  fornier 
oaths  ?  But  in  act  8,  par.  James  VI.  and  in  act  4,  par.  1* 
Charles  IL  against  convocating  and  assembling  the  kiiig*s 
lieges  without  his  license,  there  is  an  express  clause  put  (but 
except  in  ordinary  judgments) ;  now  this  considerable  clause  is 
kept  out  of  the  Test,  which  should  be  well  marked ;  for  I 
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swear  bj  it,  that  1  jadge  it  unlawAil  to  convene  or  asaemble 
npon  any  pretext  whateomever,  even  though  it  were  to  wor- 
ship Grod  with  others.  Again,  in  the  declaration,  act  5,  ses.  2, 
par.  ly  Charles  II.,  these  words  are  mentioned;  *  There  lielh 
no  obligation  upon  me  from  the  covenants  to  endeavour  re* 
formation  ;*  but  the  Test  adds,  *  any  manner  of  way,*  may  I 
not  be  nnder  some  obligation,  though  from  neither  of  the  cove- 
nants i  And  though  I  be  under  no  obligation  at  present,  may 
I  not  be  under  some  afterwards?  Again,  if  there  be  no  more 
>n  this  T€|8t  than  in  former  oaths,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  Test  is  imposed  upon  them  who  took  the  declaration  and 
oath  of  supremacy  formerly,  and  upon  ministers  who  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  canonical  obedience  at  their  entry  i 
To  all  this  may  be  added  the  evil  of  imposing  and  multiplying 
of  oaths.*' 

Thb  established  clergy  generally  refused  to  take  this  oath ; 
for,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  and  supremacy,  the  king  might, 
according  as  the  law  stood,  dispose  of  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  church  as  he  might  choose,  and  so,  according  to 
the  policy  of  the  reigning  monarch,  it  might  be  changed  to 
either  presbytery  or  popery.  The  queries  of  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  contained  the  sentiments  of  the  other  bishops  and 
clergy  generally,  and  others  of  them  drew  up  protests  in  their 
synodal  meetings  to  the  same  effect.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
deprived  for  revising  to  take  the  test,  and  some  of  them  volun- 
tarily resigned  their  churches,  rather  than  take  an  oath  which 
contained  so  many  and  so  great  inconsistencies.  Wodrow 
cannot  refuse  his  praise  to  the  episcopal  clergy  for  their  pa- 
tient endurance  of  what  he  calls  *^  wholesome  severities.** 
"^  Although,**  says  he,  ^'  these  wholeso$ne  severities  wanted  not 
their  effect,  vet  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  credit  of  a  great 
many  others  [besides  those  sufferers  whom  he  names]  among 
the  episcopal  clergy,  that  upon  this  occasion  they  made  the 
best  appearance  &at  ever  they  did^**  Many  of  them  were 
deprifed  of  their  parishes  by  the  privy  council,  and  others 
abandoned  their  preiermonts,  rather  than  commit  such  mani- 
fest p^ury,  and,  moreover,  to  give  a  decided  acknowledgment 
and  consent  to  the  assertory  act,  to  maintain  the  king*8  privi- 
leges upon  oath.  Their  christian  courage,  however,  was  not 
exhibited  by  an  armed  resistance  to  the  law,  nor  in  preaching 
the  people  into  sedition  and  mutiny ;  but  in  meekly  and  pa- 
tiently priq>aring  themselves  to  suffer  tlie  vengeance  of  the 
privy  council. 

>  History,  ui.  304. 
VOL.  III.  9  G 
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The  BiSHOPg  of  Dunkeld  and  Aberdeen  published  the 
sense  in  whicb  they  and  their  clergy  were  willing  to  take  the 
Test ;  but  which  was  evidently  not  the  sense  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  oath  would  bear,  or  that  in  which  the  govern- 
ment intended  it  Bishop  Patterson,  of  Edinburgh,  also  drew 
up  a  sort  of  explanation  to  salve  consciences ;  but  it  could  not 
supersede  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  as  it  stood.  After  about 
eighty  of  the  clergy  had  been  deprived,  and  seeing  the  fim 
determination  of  the  rest,  not  to  betray  the  inherent  rights  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  so  flagrantly  invaded  by  the  duke 
of  York  as  commissioner,  and  the  earl  of  Moray  as  prime 
minister,  and  whom  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes  caDs  '^  a  good 
chiurchman,"  the  government  became  alarmed  at  the  unex- 
pected but  calm  resolution  of  the  clergy.  Their  christian 
fortitude  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  th«lr  enemies,  and 
Wodrow  says, "  This  stir  among  the  clergy,  which  was  new 
and  unprecedented  in  any  thing  imposed  by  the  state,  made  the 
mangers  about  Edinburgh  begin  to  reflect  a  little,  and  to 
huddle  up  a  declaration,  and  act  explanatory  anent  ttieTest" 
Ministers  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  frame  and  issue  the 
following  act  of  council,  without  waiting  for  the  king's  appro- 
bation, dated  the  8d  of  November : — 

*^  Forasmuch  as  some  have  entertained  jealousies  and  pre- 
judices against  the  oath  and  test,  appointed  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  in  public  trust,  civil,  ecclesiastic,  or  military,  in  this 
kingdom,  by  the  6th  act  of  his  majesty's  third  parliament, 
as  %f  thereby  they  were  to  swear  to  every  proposition  or  clause 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  therein  mentioned,  or  that  invasion 
were  made  thereby  upon  the  intrinsic  spiritual  power  of  the 
church,  or  power  of  the  keys,  or  as  if  the  present  episcopal 
government  of  this  national  church,  by  law  established,  were 
diereby  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  alteration  or  subversion ;  all 
of  which  are  far  from  the  intention  or  design  of  the  parliaments 
imposing  this  oath,  and  from  the  genuine  sense  and  m&ming 
thereof:  therefore  his  royal  highness,  the  royal  commissioner) 
and  lords  of  privy  council,  do  allow,  authorise,  and  empower 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  administer  this  oath  \f^  the 
ministers  and  clergy  in  theit  respective  dioceses^  tii  this  esfff^ 
eense,  that  though  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ratified  in  pariia* 
ment  1567,  was  framed  in  the  in&ncy  of  our  refonnatioUi 
and  deserves  its  due  praise,  yet  by  the  Test  ti?e  donoi  n/M'  ^ 
every  proposition  or  clause  therein  contained,  but  only  to  the 
true  protestant  religion,  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  con- 
tained  in  that  confession,  as  it  is  opposed  to  popery  and  fans- 
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ticism*  Secondly,  that  by  the  Test,  or  any  clauM  therein  con- 
tained, no  hwarioH  or  encroachment  is  made  or  intended  upon  the 
spiritoal  power  of  the  church,  or  power  of  the  keys,  as  it  was 
exercised  by  the  apostles,  and  the  most  pure  and  primitiye 
church,  in  the  three  first  centuries  after  Christ,  and  which  is 
tHU  reeerved  eniireljf  to  the  church.  Thirdly,  that  the  oath 
and  test  is  without  any  prejudice  to  the  episcopal  goyemment 
ol  this  national  church,  which  is  declared  by  the  first  act  of 
the  second  sesuon  of  his  majesty's  parliament,  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  uKist  suitable  to  monarchy, 
and  which  upon  all  occasions  his  majesty  hath  declared  he 
will  inriolably  and  unalterably  preserve:  and  appoints  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  require  the  ministers  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  with  their  &st  conveniency,  to  obey  the 
law,  in  swearing  and  subscribing  the  aforesaid  oath  and  test ; 
with  certification,  that  the  refiisers  shaU  be  esteemed  persons 
disaffected  to  the  protestant  religion  and  to  his  majesty's  go- 
Temmeut,  and  the  punishment  appointed  by  the  foresaid  sixth 
act  of  his  majesty's  third  parliament  shall  be  impartially  and 
without  delay  inflicted  upon  them." 

This  act  was  sent  to  court  for  the  king's  approbation  and 
saperscription  ;  and  as  he  himself  had  no  intention  of  perse- 
catmg  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  not  only  supersigned  the 
act,  but  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  privy  council,  dated 
November  the  1 5th : — 

Chihlbs  R. — Most  dear  and  most  entirely  beloved  brother, 
kc— Whereas,  by  one  of  your  letters  directed  unto  us,  bearing 
date  the  8th  instant,  we  do  find  that  some  having  entertained 
scmples  and  prejudices  againt  the  Test,  by  mistaking  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  thereof,  and  others  having  put  false  and 
onjnst  glosses  and  senses  upon  it,  tending  to  defeat  its  excellent 
d^gn  for  the  security  of  our  government ;  and  that  upon  this 
account  you  found  it  necessary,  by  an  act  of  that  our  council 
(which  we  have  seen),  to  declare  its  true  and  genuine  sense, 
and  to  allow  and  empower  the  bishops  to  administer  the  same 
in  tins  sense  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses :  We 
are  so  well  pleased  with  that  explanatory  act,  that  we  will 
not  delay  to  send  you  our  cheerful  approbation  thereof,  with 
onr  hearty  thanks  for  your  zeal  in  our  service  upon  all  occa* 
^ons,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  security  of  the  persons, 
rights,  interests,  and  privileges  of  our  orthodox  clergy,  which 
we  do  now  (as  we  have  often  done  before)  in  a  particular 
manner  recommend  to  your  care,  as  a  matter  wherein  you 
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may  render  tmto  us  the  most  acceptable  service ;  and  Ifaeie- 
fi>re  we  do  expect  that  you  will,  upon  all  fit  occasions,  giTe 
them  all  possible  encouragement,  as  these  whom  we  hare  re* 
ceived,  and  will  constantly  shelter  mider  oar  royal  protection, 
against  all  their  enemies.*" 

Thb  popish  party  certainly  intended  this  Test  to  hare  bees 
a  very  ^  heavy  blow  and  great  diacooragement'*  to  the  church; 
and  although  the  explanation  made  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
clergy,  yet  it  was  not  the  sense  in  which  it  was  enacted.  One 
of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  £ramefs  of  the  Test  was 
insensibly  to  engage  them  to  acknowledge  the  Assertory  act, 
by  which  the  popidi  party  could  have  restored  that  hierarchj 
when  the  crown  came  to  be  £s7ourable  to  their  designs.  The 
Test  bound  the  deigy  under  heavy  penalties  to  maintain  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  all  his  other  assumed  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  and  confirmed  to  him  by  that  sacril^;ious 
act.  The  design  of  the  Test  was  to  inveigle  the  clergy  into 
an  acknowlegment  and  recognition  of  d^at  ex^traordinaiy 
supremacy  or  popedom,  which  the  Assertory  act  had  conferred 
on  him ;  but  their  sagacity  discovered  the  trap  thus  cunningly 
laid  for  them,  and  they  had  the  christian  courage  to  refuse  it 
They  were  ready  to  obey  every  lawful  ordinance  ;  but  their 
duty  to  Ood  and  the  church  made  them  ready  to  suffer  all 
the  penalties  for  disobedience  to  laws  that  usurped  the  rights 
of  Christ^s  church ;  and  rather  than  betray  them  they  pre- 
pared themselves  to  possess  Uieir  souls  in  patience,  and  to 
suffer  the  last  extremities  of  persecution.  Tiieir  christian 
courage  was  successful ;  and  when  the  privy  council  saw  the 
calm  res<dution  of  the  clergy  to  suffer  persecution  under  the 
form  of  law  rathar  than  to  betray  the  rights  of  the  church,  they 
passed  that  declaratory  act  which  removed  the  evil,  wheu  the 
rising  storm  of  persecution  exhausted  itself,  and  the  unnatural 
claim  of  supremacy  was  resigned.  ^'  They  rid  out  the  storm,'' 
says  Leslie,  ^^  and  they  prevailed,  as  others  would  do  if  they 
tried  it.  The  inherent  rights  of  the  church  are  so  flagrant, 
that  a  christian  state  will  hardly  invade  them,  but  where  they 
are  tamely  given  up.  The  king,  seeing  the  clergy  resolute  to 
suffer  and  to  assert  their  rights,  found  he  could  not  bear  the 
odium,  nor  was  able  to  maintain  his  claim.  Therefore  a  de- 
claration was  published  by  the  king  and  council  (•••.)  where- 
in they  renounced  all  pretences  to  the  intrinHc  power  of  the 
churchy  and  left  entirely  to  her  all  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  the  church  for  the  first 
three  centuries,  which  being  llie  v\4iolc  that  could  be  asked, 
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the  breach  was  made  up ;  and  the  deprived  clergy  were  re- 
stored. And  by  this  all  the  erastian  teeth  of  that  Assertory 
act  were  drawn  out^." 

In  Jvly,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  high  treason ;  and  on  searching  his  papers  a  trea 
soDable  association  was  discovered  drawn  up  for  excluding 
the  duke  of  Yoric  firom  the  throne,  and  to  compel  his  majesty 
to  submit  to  such  terms  as  this  whig  association  might  impose. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  an  indictment  for  high  treason 
was  preferred  at  the  Old  Bailey  against  Shaftesbury,  for  having 
framed  this  association  for  the  duke's  exclusion  by  force,  for 
the  intention  to  destroy  the  king's  guards,  and  the  attempt  to 
impose  terms  on  his  majesty.  These  facts  were  proved,  and 
the  paper  containing  the  proposals  was  produced ;  but,  says 
Salmon,  ^^  though  positively  proved  by  eight  witnesses,  and 
the  association  itself  found  among  the  earVs  papers,  the  grand 
juiy  being  packed  by  the  whig  sheriffs,  refused  to  And  the 
bill,  and  returned  ignoramus  K*  This  verdict  so  mortified  the 
judges  that  they  proceeded  no  farther  against  him ;  but  he 
was  not  discharged  till  the  following  Febmary. 

It  is  a  christian  maxim  that  we  ought  not  to  do  evil,  al- 
though  good  may  be  the  result ;  and  this  rule  stood  good  in 
the  case  of  the  duke  of  York.  His  right  of  succession  wa« 
undoubted,  firom  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom ; 
for  at  that  tin>e  there  was  no  law,  as  at  present,  which  regu- 
lated the  principle  that  the  sovereign  must  be  a  member  of  the 
anglo-cadiolic  church.  And,  as  before  mentioned,  the  pres- 
bjterian  confession  of  faith  absolutely  bars  all  coercion  on 
the  conscience  of  the  sovereign ;  and  so  far  from  making  po- 
pery an  obstacle,  it  does  not  even  admit  that  infidelity  itself 
is  any  impediment  to  the  just  and  lineal  succession  to  the 
crovm.  The  duke's  attachment  to  popery  was  notorious  and 
bigotted,  yet  his  arbitrary  exclusion  firom  succeeding  to  his 
brother  was  an  act  of  injustice  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  under  the  expectation  that  good  would  follow,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  and  his  adherents  would  have  been 
deterred  by  an  act  of  parliament  firom  attempting  the  recovery 
of  his  rights.  This  would  have  produced  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed, the  destruction  of  property,  and  party  feuds,  instead  of 
the  good  proposed ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Shaftesbury  and 
the  whigs  made  opposition  to  popery  an  excuse  to  veil  their  own 
designs  of  establishing  a  republic.     This  was  one  of  the  arti- 

'  Case  of  the  Regale  and  Pontificate  stated,  ed.  1703,  pp.  233,  234. 
'  Chronology,  i.  222,  223.— Somcr'a  Tracti,  p.  141. 
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cles  against  that  uobleman  at  his  trial,  *^  that  he  had  imagined 
to  compass  and  procure  the  death  of  the  king,  the  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  by  re- 
ducing  this  ancient  monarchy  into  a  republic.^  Shaftesbiuy 
was  in  close  correspondence  and  league  with  the  chiefs  ot 
tlie  covenanters  in  Scotland ;  hence  his  principles,  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  political  party  in  England  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Whios,  whose  principles  always  have  been  anti- 
monarchical  and  revolutionaiy. 

The  duke  of  York  was  not  only  a  bigotted  papist  himself, 
but  he  was  surrounded  and  secretly  advised  by  Jesuits  about 
his  person.  The  Test  was  a  corollary  to  the  Assertory  act,  and 
was  devised  by  his  secret  advisers  to  have  set  that  act  iu 
motion  in  due  time,  had  it  succeeded.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
clergy,  under  God,  saved  the  church  and  nation  from  the 
infliction  of  a  papai  supremacy,  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  designed,  and  which  could  have  been  legally 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  the  Assertory  Act,  which  em- 
powered the  sovereign  to  change  at  his  pleasure  the  external 
government  of  the  church.  This  would  have  introduced  a 
religious  anarchy  of  another  sort;  for  the  people  had  too 
firm  an  abhorrence  of  popery  to  have  complied  with  tlie  re- 
establishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  see  of  Rome.  But  bj 
means  of  the  Assertory  act,  James's  successor  on  the  throc<> 
gave  the  church  that  stab  below  the  fifth  rib  under  which  she 
suffers  to  the  present  day.  His  priestly  councillors  had  taught 
his  royal  highness  to  practise  deep  dissimulation,  and  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  so  that  he  managed 
affairs  in  Scotland  with  great  dexterity.  He  was  a  mau  of 
unquestionable  abilities,  and  perfectly  understood  commerce 
and  navigation ;  and,  from  his  judicious  suggestions  on  these 
subjects,  he  had  gained  considerable  popularity  amongst  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  nation. 
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1681. — ^The  presbytebians  objected  to  the  Test  because  it 
contsdned  a  renunciation  of  their  beloved  covenants,  and 
bound  them  also  not  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  government 
of  either  church  or  state  as  by  law  established ;  **  which/* 
says  Hetherington,  ^*  of  necessity,  implied  the  entire  and  final 
abandonment  of  every  presbyterian  principle !  *"  Several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentlemen  in  office  hesitated,  and  shewed  re- 
Inctance  to  take  the  test.  The  earl  of  Queensberry  took  it 
with  an  inoffensive  explanation ;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  was 
^  the  most  unfortunate  in  his  evasions  and  explanations.  On 
the  adjournment  of  parliament,  he  declared  that  he  would  ei- 
ther not  take  it  at  all,  or  else  with  a  reserve  of  his  own  expla- 
nation,which  he  put  in  writing,  and  dispersed  for  the  edification 
of  the  public.     He  offered  to  take  the  oath  with  the  following 

>  Hietory,  p.  157. 
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qualification : — "  That  he  was  desirous  to  give  obedience  to 
Uie  Test  as  far  as  he  could,  and  now  took  it  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  protestant  religion :  but  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself  up  in  his  station  firom  endea- 
vouring in  a  lawful  way  any  thing  he  might  think  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  or  state,  not  repugnant  to  the  protestant 
religion  and  his  own  loyalty :  and  this  he  understood  as  part 
of  his  oath."    The  duke  of  York  did  not  object  to  this  quali- 
fication at  first,  till  after  consultation  with  his  priestly  coun- 
cillors ;  but  Argyle  was  not  satified  with  urging  his  own  scni- 
ples,  he  had  used  some  means  of  agitation  which  was  then 
considered  in  the  light  of  sedition.     The  privy  council  de- 
cided that  his  qualification  was  destructive  of  the  intention  of 
the  acty  and  brought  his  lordship  \idthin  the  statute  of  high 
treason  for  limiiiim  his  allegiance ;  and  they  pressed  Argyle 
to  ^dthdraw  his  conditions,  and  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
waited  on  him,  and  earnestly  urged  him  not  to  ruin  his  noble 
house  by  persisting  in  what  the  law  had  made  high  treason. 
He  was  prosecuted  for  treason  ;  and  bishop  Spratt  says  the 
privy  council  were  well  informed  of  the  earl's  seditious  car- 
riage in  city  and  country,  and  were  satisfied  ^^  of  his  traitor- 
ous purposes  in  that  fallacious  and  equivocating  paraphrase 
on  the  Test,  which  he  owned  in  their  presence,  perverting 
thereby  the  sound  sense  and  eluding  the  force  of  his  ma]esty's 
laws,  in  order  to  set  the  subjects  loose  from  their  obedience, 
and  to  perpetuate  schism  in  the  church  and  faction  in  the 
state."     On  the  12th  of  December  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  a  jury  of  his  peers,  who  unanimously  ret  lumed  a  verdict 
as  follows : — "  They  all  in  one  voice  find  the  earl  of  Argyle 
guilty  and  culpable  of  the  crimes  of  treason,  leasing-making, 
and  leasing-telling ;  and  find,  by  plurality  of  votes,  the  said 
earl  innocent,  and  not  guilty  of  perjury."    The  court  sen- 
tenced his  lordship  to  be  beheaded ;  but  the  bishop  again  as- 
serts tliat  "  the  king  was  far  from  any  thought  of  taking  away 
his  life,  and  that  no  farther  prejudice  was  intended  against 
him  but  tlie  forfeiture  of  some  jurisdictions  and  superiorities 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  surreptitiously  acquired 
and  most  tyrannically  exercised  ^"     Not  trusting  to  the  king's 
clemency,  he  made  his  escape  in  the  character  of  a  footinan 
to  lady  Sophia  Lindsay  ;  and  in  company  with  Veitch,  apres- 
byterian  minister,  he  took  shelter  in  London,  where,  imder  an 
assumed  name,  he  entered  into  plots  and  conspiracies  against 

1  Dr.  Spratt,  lord  bishop  of  Rochester's,  True  Account,  &c.  of  the  Rye-bouse 
Conspiracy ;  Preface.     1686.    Sto. 
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the  kiDg^s  lile  and  govenunent,  particularly  into  that  of  the 
Rje-boiue;  and  after  some  time,  to  avoid  capture^  he  made  his 
escape  to  Holland.  ^  Thus,^  says  Mr*  Skinner^  *^  these  two 
emioent  chansons  of  presbytery  [the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  Stair,  president  of  the  court  of  session],  who,  whatever 
seDtiments  of  affisction  they  might  have  had  for  the  crown, 
were  avowed  enemies  of  the  church,  and  had  introduced  this 
dooble^faced  oath  to  entangle  the  episcopal  clergy,  were  un- 
expectedly caught  in  the  trap  of  their  own  devising,  and  drew 
down  upon  themselves  the  effects  of  an  act  which  they  had 
intended  and  hoped  should  have  operated  another  way  ^.^ 

1682. — ^Notwithstanding  the  explanation  that  had  been 
given  by  the  privy  council,  the  Test  was  the  cause  of  much  suf- 
fering to  the  clergy.  On  the  5th  January,  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  wrote  to  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  that  having  received  information  that  the  clergy 
ol  their  dty  had  undutiKilly  refused  the  Test,  their  churches 
were  now  vacant,  and  required  them,  as  patrons,  to  present  fit 
and  qualified  persons,  within  three  weeks  from  that  date. 
Among  those  who  resigned  their  charges  on  account  of  the 
Test,  was  Mb.  George  Meldehm,  who  afterwards  became  a 
chief  leader  in  the  presbyterian  establishment,  and  Mr. 
John  Menzies,  who  objected  to  the  renunciation  of  the  co- 
jeoasA;  the  latter  was  restored  to  his  church,  but  Meldrum 
went  to  Irvine,  and  became  a  preacher  among  the  presbyte- 
rians^.  Many  of  the  clergy  had  fled  to  England  on  their  re- 
signation or  dq)rivation,  and  Burnet  fails  not  to  take  the  merit 
of  having  provided  for  them.  He  savs,  ^  About  twenty  of 
them  came  up  to  England ;  I  found  them  men  of  excellent 
tempers,  pious  and  learned,  and  I  esteemed  it  no  small  happi- 
ness that  I  had  then  so  much  credit  by  the  ill  opinion  they 
had  of  me  at  court,  that  I  got  most  of  them  to  be  well  settlea 
in  England ;  where  they  have  behaved  themselves  so  wor- 
thily, Uiat  I  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  being  made  an  in- 
stnunent  to  get  so  many  good  men,  who  suffered  for  their  con- 
sciences, to  be  again  well  employed  and  well  provided  for*.* 
There  is  an  order  in  council  directed  to  certain  patrons,  to  fill 
np  exactly  twenty  churches  which  were  then  vacant,  anfl 
which  corroborates  what  Burnet  said  above ;  and  the  order 
was  issued,  in  the  name  of  the  coimcil,  by  archbishop  Burnet, 
to  present  fit  persons  within  twenty  days.    Those  clergy  in 

*  Eocleiiaitifial  History,  U.  489.         '  Sage's  Letters  onToleretloii:  IMiice. 
>  Own  limes,  itt.  315.— Wodrow's  History,  iiL  360. 
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the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  resigned  or  had 
been  deprived,  were  now  reponed  by  an  order  of  couocil 
dated  the  28d  of  February,  which  says,  "  His  royal  highnejis 
and  lords  of  privy  conncil,  being  informed  by  some  of  the 
lords  of  the  clergy  that  several  loyal  and  learned  chuichroen 
within  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  had  for  a  time  some  scruples 
anent  the  oath  and  Test  .  .  .  but  being  fully  cleared  and  sa- 
tisfied, did,  before  the  decease  of  their  late  ordinary,  take  and 
sign  the  Test  in  his  presence  ...  the  council  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  former  charges,  and  to  enjoy  the  emoluments 
and  profits  thereunto  belonging/'  In  March  and  April  other 
clergymen,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  reponed, 
and  on  the  11th  May  the  coimcil  auUiorized  the  bishops, 
who  had  acquired  the  right  of  presentation  jure  devoluto  of 
those  churches  that  still  continued  vacant,  to  present  fit  and 
qualified  persons  to  them  immediately  ^ 

*^  When  Cargill  perished  on  the  scaffold,  that  determined 
band  of  covenanters  who  had  adhered  to  him  were  left 
without  a  minister,  no  man  for  a  time  daring  to  take  up  a 
position  so  imminently  perilous.  In  this  emergency  these  fear- 
less and  high-principled  men  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  an  united  body,  consisting  of  societies  for  worship  and 
religious  intercourse  in  those  districts  where  they  most 
abounded ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  their 
opinions  and  security  against  errors,  in  the  absence  of  a  stated 
ministry,  these  smaller  societies  appointed  deputies  to  attend 
a  general  meeting,  which  was  empowered  to  deliberate  upon 
all  suggestions,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  required^.**  Tliere  had  been  a  meeting,  and  some 
resolutions  formed,  in  December  last  year ;  and  upon  the  1:2th 
of  January,  about  forty  well-armed  horsemen,  and  twenty 
foot,  entered  in  a  body  the  biurgh  of  Lanark,  burnt  the  Test 
with  great  formality  at  the  market-cross,  and  also  burut  the 
act  of  parliament  that  recognised  the  duke  of  York's  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  which  marked  their  connection  with 
the  Shaftesbury  faction,  and  then  read  their  proclamation, 
previously  agreed  on,  against  the  king  as  a  tyrant  and  persecu- 
tor, called,  *^  The  Act  and  Apologetick  Declaration  of  the  True 
Presbyterians  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;"  after  which  they 
formally  fixed  it  upon  the  market-cross  in  the  manner  of  legal 
documents.  No  sooner  were  the  council  informed  of  this 
transaction  than  they  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh  for  not  having  used  any  means  to  prevent 

1  Wodrow't  History,  iii.  361, 362.  >  HeUieriiigtoii  p.  158. 
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this  iusalt ;  and  thejr  ordered  the  League  and  Covenanl,  the 
Ratheiglen  and  Sanquhar  Declarations,  Cargiirs  Queensferry 
Corenant,  and  this  last  act  and  apologetick  declaration,  to 
be  publicly  burnt  at  the  market-crossi  by  the  common 
hangman  ^. 

Dr.  Patrick  Scougal,  lord  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  died  at 
the  age  of  73,  on  the  12th,  or,  as  Keith  says,  on  the  16th  of 
Febraaxy  ;  he  was  held  in  great  and  deserred  estimation,  and 
had  sat  bishop  in  this  see  since  the  year  1664 ;  he  was  one  of 
bishop  Burnet's  early  patrons^  but  latterly  had  reason  to  with- 
draw his  friendship  from  him.  Bishop  Halliburton  was  im- 
mediately translated  from  Brechin.  A  congi  d^ilire  was 
issued  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Brechin  to  elect  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  the  dean  of  Glasgow,  to  this  see.  Keith  says,  ^*  he  was 
a  lineal  branch  of  Douglas  of  Glenbervy,  in  the  shire  of  the 
Meams,  afterwards  earls  of  Angus,  now  dukes  of  Douglas,  and 
was  bom  anno  1626^.'*  He  must  have  been  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Burnet ;  but  Keith  omits,  as  usual,  to  chronicle 
that  circumstance. 

Thb  kino,  with  the  court,  went  to  Newmarket  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  the  duke  of  York  obtained  permission  to  wait 
on  the  king  there,  and  he  arrived  on  the  1 1th,  and  Burnet  says 
be  prevailed  on  his  msyesty  to  give  him  leave  to  return  and  reside 
at  court.  A  joint  letter  was  written  by  the  Scottish  bishops, 
and  signed  by  the  two  archbishops,  and  five  of  the  others, 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  entrusted  to  the  lord 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  York. 
It  is  dated  March  the  Oth,  and  they  say — ^^  His  royal  highness 
baving  passed  from  hence  on  Monday  last,  being  called  by 
the  king  to  attend  his  majesty  at  Newmarket,  we  should  prove 
Teiy  defective  in  duty  and  gratitude,  if,  upon  this  occasion, 
we  should  forget  to  acknowledge  to  your  grace  how  much  this 
poor  church  and  our  order  do  owe  to  his  princely  care  and 
goodness,  that  his  majesty  and  the  worthy  bishops  of  England 
may,  from  you,  receive  the  just  account  thereof.  Since  his 
rojal  highness's  coming  to  this  kingdom  we  find  our  case 
much  changed  to  the  better,  and  our  church  and  order  (which, 
through  the  cunning  and  power  of  their  adversaries,  were 
exposed  to  extreme  hazard  and  contempt),  sensibly  relieved 
and  rescued ;  which,  next  to  the  watchful  providence  of  God 
(that  mercifiilly  superintends  His  church),  we  can  ascribe  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  his  royal  highness's  gracious  owning 
and  vigilant  protection  of  us.     Upon  all  occasions  he  gives 

*  Wodrow'9  History,  ni.  362,  365.  —  FonntoinhaU's  Chronological  Notes, 
[•  21  >  Keith's  Catalogue.— Foautainball's  Chron.  p.  23. 
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fresh  instances  of  his  eminent  seal  against  toe  most  unrea- 
sonable schism^  which,  by  rending,  threatens  the  subyenioo 
of  ottr  church  and  religion,  and  concens  himself  as  a  patron 
to  ns  in  all  our  public  and  even  personal  int^itests ;  so  that  all 
men  take  notice  of  his  signal  kindness  to  us,  and  observe  that 
he  looks  on  the  enemies  of  the  church  as  adversaiies  to  mo- 
narchy itself :  nor  did  we  ever  propose  to  offer  to  his  loyal 
highness  any  rational  expedient  which  might  conduce  fbithe 
relief  or  security  of  the  church,  which  ho  did  not  readUy  em- 
brace and  effectuate.  The  peace  and  UranquUlity  ol  this 
kingdom  is  the  effect  of  his  pradent  and  steady  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  the  humours  of  our  wicked  fimatics  are  much  re- 
strained from  dangerous  csuptions  upon  their  apprehensioDS 
of  his  vigilance  and  justice ;  for  they  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  to  see  him  upon  the  head  of  his  majesty's  councils  and 
forces  against  them.'* 

The  kino  arrived  at  London  from  Newmarket  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  attended  his  ma- 
jesty, and  congratulated  the  duke  of  York  on  his  arrival  from 
Scotland :  and  on  the  2dd  the  duke  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  artillery  company,  and  dined  with  them  at  Mercbaot 
Taylors'  Hall.  His  royal  highness  having  received  the  king's 
permission  to  return  permanently  to  court,  he  end>arked  is 
the  Gloucester  frigate  for  Leith,  on  the  8d  of  May,  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  up  the  duchess  of  York  and  his  &niily ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  5th,  the  Gloucester  struck  on  a  sand^bank} 
called  the  Lemon  and  Ore,  about  sixteen  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber.  From  that  fierce  hatred  which 
Burnet  bore  to  the  duke,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  set  down  a 
most  malicious  and  false  statement  of  the  circumstanoes  at- 
tending this  fatal  accident.  But  the  accounts  of  the  survirors 
show  that  there  is  no  manner  of  colour  for  his  malicious  re- 
flections, and  those  of  his  disciples.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  sir  James  Dick,  of  niestfield,  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  on  board,  and  in  the  doke's  suite,  will  shew  the 
true  state  of  the  case. 

After  mentioning  that  there  was  a  great  retinue  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  on  board  when  the  ship  struck  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  wrong  calculation  of  the  pilot,  and  that  the 
duke  and  all  his  retinue  were  in  bed,  he  *ays,  ^*  when  the 
duke  got  his  clothes  on,  and  inquired  how  things  stood,  she 
had  nine  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  the  sea  fast  coming  in  at 
the  gunports ;  the  seamen  and  passengers  were  not  at  com- 
mand, every  man  studying  his  own  safety.  This  forced  the 
duke  to  go  out  at  the  large  window  of  the  cabin,  where  his 
little  boat  was  ordered  quietly  to  attend  him,  lest  the  passes- 
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gm  and  seamen  should  hare  thnmged  so  in  upon  bim  as  to 
oveiBet  bis  boat.  This  was  accofdingly  so  conducted,  as  tliat 
none  but  eail  Winlon  and  the  pxesident  of  the  session,  with 
tvro  of  the  bedchamber-men^  went  with  them*  They  were 
forced  to  draw  their  swords  to  keep  the  pecq>le  off.  We,seeing 
they  were  gone,  did  cause  tackle  out,  with  great  difficulty,  the 
ship's  boat,  wherein  the  earl  of  Perth  got,  and  then  I  went  by 
jumping  of  the  shrouds ;  the  earl  of  Middleton  immediately 
after  me  did  jump  in  upon  my  shoulders ;  withal  there  came 
the  laird  of  Touch,  with  several  others,  besides  the  seamen 
that  were  to  row,  which  was  thought  a  sufficient  number  for 
her  loading,  considering  there  was  going  so  great  a  sea  by  the 
wind  at  north-east ;  and  we,  seeing  thikt  at  the  duke's  boat- 
side  there  was  one  [boat]  overwhelmed  by  reason  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  sea,  wUch  drowned  the  whole  in  her,  except  two 
men,  whom  we  saw  riding  on  her  keeL  This  made  us  desire 
to  be  gone,  but  before  we  were  loose,  there  leaped  fifom  the 
shrouds  30  or  24  seamen  in  upon  us,  which  made  all  the 
8|iectators  and  ourselves  think  we  should  sink ;  and  all  having 
given  us  over  for  lost,  did  hinder  100  more  from  leaping  in 
upon  us."  Afler  describing  his  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  boat  before  reaching  a  yacht,  which  lay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  he  says,  that  on  looking  for  the  Gloucester, 
be  ^  could  only  see  about  a  Scots  ell-long  of  the  staff  upon 
which  the  royal  standard  stood,"  that  is,  probably,  the  main- 
mast-—^ for  with  her  striking  she  had  come  off  the  sand-bank, 
which  was  but  three  fathoms,  and  her  draught  was  eighteen 
feet  If  she  had  remained  half  an  hour  longer,  the  men  might 
have  been  saved  by  boaks^ ." 

Sib  Jambs  Dick  says  there  were  eighty  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  their  servants,  on  board,  and  he  reckons  about  830 
persons  in  all,  of  whom  only  about  ISO  escaped.  Burnet 
aecnses  the  duke  of  being  more  soHcitoua  for  the  safety  of 
his  dogs  and  bis  priests  than  of  the  other  persons  on  board ; 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  direct  folsehood,  no  priests 
having  been  on  board,  and  only  one  dog,  named  Mumper,  be- 
tween whom  and  sir  Charles  Scarborough  was  a  struggle  for 
flie  possession  of  a  plank,  on  which  each  was  endeavouring 
to  save  their  lives*.  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Erasmus  Lewis,  refiited  Burnet's  calumny  as  soon  as  his  Own 
Times  was  published,  by  saying*-"  My  father  was  on  board 
the  Gloucester,  but  so  little  deserves  to  have  the  drowning 

1  Letter  from  Sir  J.  Dick  to  Mr.  EUis.— EIUb  s  Original  Letters,  iv.  64-73. 
>  Higgon't  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks,  &o.  235. 
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150  men  (vrhicli  the  bishop  has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
him)  laid  chiefly  to  his  charge,  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  him  that  any  escaped.  After  the  ship  had  strucic, 
he  several  times  pressed  the  duke  to  get  into  the  boat,  who  re* 
fused  to  do  it,  telling  him  that  if  he  were  gone,  nobody  would 
take  care  of  the  ship,  which  he  had  hopes  might  be  saved,  if 
she  were  not  abandoned.  But  my  father,  finding  she  was 
ready  to  sink,  told  him  if  he  staid  any  longer  they  should  be 
obliged  to  force  him  out.  .  .  .  Before  he  went  off  he  in- 
quired for  lord  Roxburgh  and  lord  O^Briau,  but  the  confusion 
and  hurry  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  found.  When 
the  duke,  and  as  many  as  she  would  hold  with  safety,  were  in 
the  boat,  my  father  stood  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  hinder  the 
crowd  from  oversetting  of  her,  which,  I  suppose,  was  what 
the  bishop  esteemed  a  fault :  but  the  king  thanked  him  pub- 
licly for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  duke.  ...  I  cannot 
guess  what  induced  the  bishop  to  charge  my  father  with  the 
long-boat's  not  being  sufficiently  manned ;  for  if  that  were  trae 
(which  I  much  doubt),  it  was  not  under  his  direction,  he  being 
on  board  in  no  other  capacity  but  as  a  passenger  and  the 
duke's  servant.  And  1  believe  his  reflection  upon  the  duke  for 
the  care  of  the  dogs  to  be  as  ill -grounded ;  for  I  remember 
a  story  (that  was  in  every  body's  mouth  at  the  time)  of  a 
struggle  that  happened  for  a  plank  between  sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough and  the  duke's  dog,  Mumper,  which  convinces  me 
that  the  dogs  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  (as  he  did), 
if  there  were  any  more  on  board ;  of  which  I  never  heard 
until  the  bishop's  story-book  was  published  ^'' 

When  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester,  though  ready  to  perish, 
saw  their  brave  admiral  was  safe,  under  whose  command  the 
British  navy  had  achieved  so  much  glory,  they  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  Boats  from  the  other  men-of-war  in  company 
were  sent  to  take  off  the  men ;  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  wreck  she  had  sunk,  when  all  on  board  perished,  except 
the  commander,  sir  John  Berry,  who  escaped  by  a  rope  over 
the  stem  into  captain  Wybum's  boat.  Burnet's  account  is 
incredible.  He  asserts  that  the  duke's  boat,  which  was  the 
ship's  pinnace,  could  have  held  eighty  more  persons  than  he 
would  suffer  to  get  into  it  The  pinnace  of  a  frigate  is  a  very 
small  boat,  and  supposing  there  had  been  twenty  persons  in  it, 
it  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  it  could  have  held  eighty  more, 
that  is,  a  hundred ;  whereas  earl  Dartmouth  says,  he  saw  her 
so  deeply  haded  as  to  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  he  would 

>  Note  by  editor  of  Bttrnet's  Own  Times,  iii.  325. 
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not  go  on  board  himself,  but  prevenled  more  hem  getting  in, 
and  it  is  not  likelj  that  he  and  sir  John  Berry  would  have 
suffered  a  boat  that  could  have  contained  eighty  more  persons 
to  put  off  without  getting  on  board  themselves.  Nothing, 
says  Bevil  Higgons,  ^^  can  be  so  astonishing  as  the  implaca- 
ble malice  of  this  man  [Burnet] ;  though  sure  to  be  contra- 
dicted, he  would  sacrifice  his  own  reputation  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  revenge.  He  shows  how  that  passion  was  so  fixed  in 
his  nature  as  not  to  be  eradicated ;  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  thousands  alive  who  could  have  confiited  him  in 
this  matter ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  poison  one  man  than  not 
be  censured  by  twenty.  If  he  had  been  more  guarded,  and 
carried  on  his  design  with  greater  address  and  cunning,  the 
mischief  that  he  would  have  done  might  have  been  irreparable ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  Providence  and  nature,  who  gave  him 
horns,  to  make  good  the  proverb,  thought  fit  to  contract  and 
blunt  them  K^ 

The  dukb  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  0th,  and  intimated 
to  the  council  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  certain  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  administration.  Lord  Haddo,  now 
created  earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  made  lord  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Queensferry  was  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of 
Perth  lord  justice-general ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  the  duke 
took  his  leave  of  the  council.  He  recommended  the  council 
to  continue  the  same  steady  and  firm  administration  of  the 
laws  that  had  been  recently  so  effectual  in  suppressing  the  re- 
beUious  field  conventicles ;  and  he  particularly  exhorted  them 
to  protect  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  peaceable  performance 
of  their  sacred  duties,  and  from  the  violent  ^^  invasions'*  of 
their  implacable  enemies.  He  then  embarked  in  the  Happy 
Return  for  England,  wiUi  the  duchess  of  York  and  the  princess 
Anne.  He  arrived  in  the  river  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
and  was  met  at  Erith  by  his  majesty  in  his  barge.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  congratulated  his  royal  highness  upon 
his  return,  and  his  providential  escape  fi-om  shipwreck ;  and 
at  night  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were  illumi- 
nated, and  bonfires,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  were  ex- 
hibited «. 

One  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  principles  of  the 
covenanters,  was  the  planting  and  nourishing  a  constructive 


^  HlggODft'  Historical  and  Critical  Bemarks  on  Barnet'a  Own  Timet,  p.  233- 
236.— Salmon's  EbLamination  of  the  tame,  u.  901-903. 

«  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  225.— Burnet's  Own  Times,  ii.  326.— Wodrow's 
History,  iu.  365. 
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enmity  betwixt  them  and  the  establiahed  dergjr.  In  the 
many  effoita  that  the  government  made  to  redaee  the  pieabjr* 
terians  to  the  rales  of  peaoeand  order,  a  clanse  was  inaeiled 
in  the  Test  act,  which  **  staUited  and  ordained  that  the  minis- 
ters of  each  pariah  [shall]  give  up,  in  October  yearly,  to  their 
respective  ordinaries,  true  and  exact  lists  of  all  papists  and 
schismatical  withdrawers  finom  the  pnblic  worship  in  th^  re- 
spective parishes,  which  lists  aie  to  be  subscribed  by  them; 
and  that  the  bishops  give  in  a  double  of  the  said  UstSy  sab- 
scribed  by  them^  to  the  respective  sherifis,  &c.,  to  the  effect 
the  said  judges  may  proceed  against  them  according  to  law ; 
as  also  the  d^eriffs,  &c.  are  hereby  ordained  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  his  majesty's  privy  council,  in  December  yearly,  of 
their  proceedings  against  diose  papisis  and  fanatical  sepaim- 
tists,  as  they  will  be  answerable  at  their  highest  peril."  This 
abondnableclansein  the  act  compelled  the  clergy  to  report  these 
in  their  parishes  to  their  bishops  who  absented  themselves 
from  church,  and  the  bishops  to  the  privy  council ;  a  duty 
which  the  clergy  very  much  disliked,  and  as  much  as  possible 
avoided.  This  disagreeable  duty  is  commented  on  with  ex- 
cusable severity  by  the  presby terian  authors;  but  thejr  break 
the  rule  of  charity  by  representing  the  clergy  as  wilung  in- 
struments of  oppression,  whereas  it  was  a  compulsory  duty, 
which  they  considered  one  of  the  many  stabs  under  tne  fifUi 
rib  which  the  church  so  frequently  received*  I  have  now  before 
me  ^  the  sum,  if  not  the  verie  words,  of  a  conference  betwixt 
a  nobleman  and  a  minister,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1682," 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  latter 
to  avoid  reporting  him  as  having  ^'  withdrawn  from  church." 
^^  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  ^^  but  you  have  heard  how  my  lord  St. 
Andrews,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  parliament,  hath  required 
us  that  are  ministers  to  send  him  the  names  of  all  those  per- 
sons in  our  parishes  that  are  withdrawn  from  the  churoh,  snd 
that  before  to-morrow  night ;  which  we  neither  can  nor  will 
refuse.  But  yet,  before  I  should  give  up  your  lordship's 
name,  I  thought  it  my  daty  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  it, 
and  entreat  you  may  prevent  the  same."  His  lordship  com- 
plained of  the  harshness  and  unreasonableness  of  this  law, 
and  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  consideration ; 
when  it  was  rej^ied,  **  It  was,  my  lord,  with  great  entreaty 
we  got  so  much  time ;  but  if  your  lordship  will  take  a  longer 
time  to  advise,  I  will  take  that  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  delay- 
ing the  inserting  of  your  lordship*s  name  with  the  rest  And 
alUiough  we  be  required  to  take  no  less  than  a  bond,  yet,  if 
you  will  insinuate  so  much  by  your  word  that  ye  resolve  to 
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be  orderly  and  keep  ordinanees,  I  shall  take  my  hazard.     So 
loth  am  I  that  your  name  should  be  heard  ^J* 

As  A  CONSEQ0BNCB  of  these  unnatural  reports,  the  sherifT* 
deputes  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  summoned 
the  recusants  to  their  courts,  and  pressed  them  to  sign  a  bond 
obliging  themselres  to  a  regular  attendance  at  their  parish 
churches,  and  not  to  harbour  or  abet  any  intercoromuned  per- 
sons or  vagrant  preachers,  under  the  penalty  of  an  hundred 
nieiks.  Burnet  says,  ^*  When  the  people  saw  this,  they  came 
all  to  church  again ;  and  that  in  some  places  where  all  ser- 
mons had  been  discontinued  for  many  years.**  This  is  a  re- 
sult, however,  which  all  his  o%vn  fine  schemes  of  comprehen- 
sion and  indulgence  were  never  able  to  effect.  But  he  says, 
"  they  came  in  so  awkward  a  manner  that  it  was  visible  they 
did  not  mean  to  worship  God,  but  only  to  stay  some  time 
within  the  church  walls;  and  they  were  either  talking  or 
sleeping  all  the  while.  Yet  most  of  the  clergy  seemed  trans- 
ported with  this  change  in  their  condition,  and  sent  up  many 
panegyrics  of  the  glorious  services  that  the  duke  had  done 
their  church."  No  doubt  the  clergy  would  be  pleased  with 
such  a  change,  and  doubtless  some  who  came  only  to  ^  talk 
and  sleep"  would  eventually  remain  to  pray ;  but  at  all  events 
their  sleeping  and  talking  at  church  prevented  their  invading 
the  houses  and  properties  of  those  who  always  did  regularly 
attend  public  worship*  Burnet  libels  the  presbyterians  also, 
and  arraigns  tbeir  cowardice  in  submitting  to  the  laws ;  for  he 
continues,  **  this  compliance  shewed  how  soon  the  presbyte- 
rians could  overcome  all  their  scruples,  when  they  saw  what 
they  were  to  sufibr  for  them,  so  that  the  enemies  of  religion 
gained  their  point  by  observing  the  ill-nature  of  the  one  side 
and  the  cowardliness  of  the 'other,  and  pleased  themselves  in 
censuring  both.**  Now  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and 
that  too  from  a  friend ;  but  it  was  happier  for  the  country  that 
they  came  to  church,  than  that  they  should  exercise  their  cou- 
rage upon  their  defenceless  neighbours  who  were  there. 
"  And  by  this  means,**  he  adds,  **  an  impious  and  atheistical 
kavm  began  to  corrupt  most  of  the  younger  sort.  Thish  as 
since  that  time  made  a  great  progress  in  that  kingdom,  which 
was  before  the  freest  fix>m  it  of  any  nation  in  Christendom. 
The  beginnings  of  it  were  reckoned  from  the  duke*s  stay 
among  Uiem,  and  from  his  court,  which  have  been  cultivated 

'  MS.  io  the  miniiter's  own  hand-writing,  and  publiahed  in  the  Episcopid 
Magazine  for  S^temher  1835. 
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since  wilh  much  care,  and  but  too  much  success  ^J*  It  f 
strange  that  the  duke's  residence  in  Scotland  should  ha^e  in- 
fected that  kingdom  \vith  atheism  and  impiety,  whexk  Buinet 
represents  him  as  such  a  bigot  to  his  religion  as  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  a  whole  ship's  crew  and  passengers,  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  one  or  two  priests.  So  inconsistent  is  malice; 
''  for  surely,"  says  Salmon,  **  so  much  malice  and  detraction 
was  never  expressed  by  one  man  against  another,  as  oar  au- 
thor [Burnet]  has  shewn  in  his  history  towards  the  duke  of 
York  2." 

The  dure  of  Lauderdale  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
the  24th  August.  He  was,  says  Fountainhall,  the  leamedest 
and  most  powerful  minister  of  state  in  his  age;  discon- 
tent and  age  [corpulency  also,  it  is  said]  were  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  his  death,  if  his  duchess  and  physicians  were  free 
of  it ;  for  she  abused  him  most  grossly,  and  had  gotten  all 
from  him  she  could  expect,  and  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him  V 
The  author  of  the  Scots  Worthies  says  that  he  ^  wemi  to  Mm 
own  place  ;^  meaning,  like  Judas,  that  he  went  to  Gehenna^. 

1683. — The  recent  measures  of  government  had  so  for 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  covenanters  that  tlie  field  omventi- 
cles  were  mostly  discontinued;  but  many  trials  of  individuals 
for  former  transgressions  took  place  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  All  those  who  gave  utterance  to  the  words  God  save 
TUB  KING,  had  their  sentences  remitted ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber refused  to  accept  this  gentle  alternative.  Their  reason  for 
refusing  to  use  this  scripture  expression  is  eharacteristic,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  give  it  from  the  dying  testimony  of  James 
Robertson  on  the  scaffold,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason. 
When  under  examination  before  the  privy  councU,  he  was 
asked,  '^  Will  you  say  God  save  the  king?"  He  evasively  an- 
swered, "  Prayer  ought  to  be  gone  about  with  composure  and 
deliberation,  and  I  am  not  in  a  composure  for  it''  And  on 
the  scaffold  he  said,  ^*  I  refused  to  say  *  Gt>d  save  the  king,' 
which  we  find  was  the  order  that  was  used  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  the  king's  anointing  to  that  office,  and  used 
in  our  nation  at  the  coronation.  Now  this  being  due  only  to 
a  lawful  king,  ought  not  to  be  ^ven  but  to  a  lawful  king,  and 
so  not  to  him  [Charles],  being  a  degenerate  tyrant;  for  if  I 
should,  I  thereby  had  said  Amen  to  all  that  he  hath  done 
against  the  church  and  liberties  thereof,  and  to  all  his  op* 

^  Oirn  Times,  ii.  327.  ^  Exammatioii,  U.  905. 
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pfewicHis  by  unlawfiil  exactions  and  raising  of  annies  for  no 
other  effect  but  to  depriye  ns  of  the  hearing  of  the  gospel,  and 
troubling  or  molesting  the  subjects  both  in  their  consciences 
and  external  liberties,  and  also  to  their  bloodslied  and  mur- 
ders made  upon  the  people  of  God  and  free  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  so  bid  him  God  speed,  contrary  to  that  in  the 
2d  Epistle  of  John,  v.  10.  And  seeing  it  cannot  be  given  unto 
any  that  hare  thus  used  their  power  to  a  wrong  end,  in  such  a 
measoTB  and  manner,  so  much  less  when  they  have  set  him  up 
as  an  idol  in  the  room  of  God  incarnate.  And  shall  I  pray  to 
bless  that  man  in  his  person  and  government  whom  God  hath 
CQised?  For  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  he  shall  be 
coned  that  thus  ventureth  upon  the  bosses  of  the  buckler  of 
God  Almighty  ^'^ 

The  kino  and  the  duke  of  York  had  been  residing  for  some 
time  at  Newmarket;  but  a  fire  broke  out,  on  the  22d  March, 
in  the  house  in  which  the  king  lived,  and  which  consumed 
half  die  town,  and  occasioned  his  majesty's  return  to  London 
eight  days  sooner  than  he  intended.  In  consequence,  the 
royal  brothers  escaped  assassination  at  the  Ryehouse,  by 
Rumbold,  a  maltster,  who  occupied  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
publican conspirators,  who  had  a  plot  of  their  own,  indepen- 
dent of  Monmouth  and  the  noble  conspirators  that  met  at 
Sheppard's,  a  wine-merchant  in  the  city.  The  Rye  was  a 
farm-bouse  near  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  which 
Us  majesty  usually  passed  in  his  road  to  and  from  New- 
maAet.  Rumbold,  the  proprietor,  laid  a  plan  of  the  house  and 
the  road  before  the  oUier  conspirators  at  Sheppard*s,  and 
shewed  them  that  by  overturning  a  waggon  in  a  certain  place, 
the  king's  coach  would  be  stopped,  and  he  proposed  tha^  dur- 
mg  the  confusion,  the  conspirators  should  attack  the  king  and 
his  guards  by  firing  upon  them  firom  the  outhouses,  whilst 
another  party,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  separated  by 
the  gates,  and  embarrassed  by  the  enclosures,  should  fire  on 
them  fiom  behind  the  hedges. 

The  oukb  of  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  conspira- 
tors, had  prepared  a  military  rising  in  the  city  and  in  the  west 
of  England,  whilst  Argyle  had  engaged  to  raise  his  own  clan ; 
aiid  those  in  Scotland  who  were  in  the  secret  were  to  hound 
oat  the  Presbyterians,  under  pretence  of  establishing  Christ's 
crown  and  kingdom.  Thus  the  English  whigs  and  the  Scot- 
tish covenanters  went  hand  in  hand  in  their  projects;  but  the 
views  of  thedifierent  parties  were  altogether  different.    The 

>  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  182. 
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presbylerians  desired  the  establishment  of  their  own  system, 
and  the  operation  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  not  only 
at  home,  but  throughout  the  empire, — the  prostration  of  the 
church  and  the  extirpation  of  the  bishops.  Essex,  Sydney  ^ 
Romsey,  Ferguson,  a  presbyteriau  minister,  and  some  otfaos, 
were  violently  bent  on  a  republic.  Monmouth  hoped  to 
clutch  the  crown  for  himself,  while  Russell  and  Hampdeo 
were  attached  to  monarchy,  and  only  desired  to  exclude  the 
duke  of  York  from  tlie  succession.  Howard  and  Shaftesbury 
seemed  to  have  had  no  other  principle  than  the  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  selfish  motives  of  personal  gain  by  the  revolu- 
tion ;  the  latter  fled  to  Holland  on  the  first  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, where  he  very  soon  died.  The  correspondence  with 
Argyle,  who  had  also  fled  to  Holland,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Carstares,  a  presbyterian  minister,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  intrigue.  The  plot  was  providentially  discovered,  through 
the  fears  of  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Uie  name  of  Keilling, 
a  dry-salter,  who  had  arrested  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  at  the 
suit  of  the  ottted  sherifis,  and  thus  became  liable  to  a  prose- 
cution. In  order  to  secure  his  own  pardon,he  communicated 
the  intelligence  of  the  assassination  plot  on  the  12th  of  June, 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jenkins ;  but  who  was  for  some 
time  incredu'.ous,  till  the  confession  of  one  Barker,  an  instru- 
ment-maker, that  had  been  arrested,  corroborated  Keilling's 
revelations. 

From  the  trials  and  confessions  of  the  prisoners,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  plan  of  an  insurrection,  and  the  design  of 
an  assassination,  had  been  regularly  formed  i  the  latter  was 
providentially  avoided  by  the  king  returning  a  week  earUer 
than  he  at  first  intended,  and  the  former  by  tibe  information  of 
Keilling.  The  account  of  this  plot  as  given  by  Buniet  gives 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  light  of  it  by 
saying  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  was  but  talk — all  wa$ 
but  rambling  discourse.  It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  that  he  protected  all  the  notorious  conspira- 
tors against  the  life  and  crown  of  his  uucle  and  father-in-law ; 
and  gives  good  reason  to  suppose  that  his  invasion  of  England 
proceeded  from  other  motives  than  simply  the  delivery  of  thus 
nation  from  arbitrary  government  and  popery  3. 


>  FonDtaiahall  lays,  Sydney  '*  was  gallant,  bat  so  misfortanate  as  ever  to  be 
on  the  di$loyal  side ;  of  repablican  principles,  and  was  a  colonel  against  therojral 
martyr,  Charles  I." — Chron.  Notes,  p.  31. 

«  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  348— 391.— Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  227.— A  True 
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Therb  being  no  probability  of  the  sun  of  presbytery  rising 
into  the  ascendant,  a  number  of  that  persuasion  determined 
to  emigrate  to  the  Caiolinas,  and  some  of  them  being  at  Lon- 
don,  negociating  a  passage  for  themselves  and  friends,  fell  into 
conespondence  with  the  Ryehouse  conspirators,  and  by  this 
means  the  ramifications  of  the  plot  were  extended  to  the  pres- 
byterian  body  in  Scotland. 

The  ultra  section  of  the  presbyterians,  that  had  called 
Cameron  and  Cargill  successively  '^masters,''  were  left  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  were  known  by  the  title  ot 
the  **  society  people:'*  since  their  deaths,  the  mantle  of  these 
extraordinary  men,  however,  had  fallen  upon  James  Renwick, 
who  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Cargill.  Renwick  was 
indebted,  as  in  (tJCi  most  men  are,  to  the  pious  care  of  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Corsan,  for  his 
early  and  determined  zeal  in  the  service  of  God.  O  that  the 
SODS  of  God  had  an  equal  zeal  for  His  service  as  the  sons  of 
mea  exhibit ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  will  be  accepted,  whilst 
the  former,  for  their  lukewarmness,  may  be  cast  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  glory.  Many  children  had  been  taken  from  her  before 
James*s  birth;  when  ^^  pouring  forth  her  maternal  grief,  her 
husband  used  to  comfort  her  with  declaring  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  to  have  children,  whether  they  lived  or  died  young  or 
old,  providing  they  might  be  heirs  of  glory.  But  with  this 
she  could  not  attain  to  be  satisfied,  but  had  it  for  her  exercise 
to  seek  a  child  firom  the  Lord,  that  might  not  only  be  an  heir 
of  glory,  but  might  live  to  serve  Him  in  his  generation ;  where- 
upon, when  Mr.  James  was  bom,  she  took  it  as  an  answer  of 
prayer,  and  reputed  herself  under  manifold  engagements  to 
dedicate  him  to  the  Lord^**  Good  Mrs.  Renwick  will  not 
lose  her  reward  *,  *^  for  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to 
that  he  hath  not.^  Her  dedication  was  mistaken,  yet  her  in- 
tentions were  good  and  praiseworthy ;  and  happy  would  it  be 
were  her  piety  imitated,  and  mothers,  like  Hannah,  would 
)end  their  sons  unto  the  Lord,  for  by  Him  actions  are  weighed. 
Her  genuine  piety  was,  however,  mixed  with  much  fanaticism, 
and  we  are  told  Uiat  this  child  ^^  aimed  at  prayer  even  in  the 
cradle,**  and  that  at  six  years  old  "  some  sproutings  of  gra- 
cious preparations  exercised  him,  with  doubts  and  debates 
above  childish  apprehensions^.**     He  went  to  Groningen,  and 

AeeiNut  and  Dedarstion  of  the  horrid  Conipincy  againtt  the  late  King,  by  Dr. 
Spntt,  Bishop  of  Rochester.^Salmon'i  Examination,  ii.  922—935. 
1  Scoto  Worthies,  426.  >  Ibid  427. 
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studied  there  for  six  months,  when  he  was  admitted  by  a  classb 
who  took  his  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Covenant ;  and  then  he  set  out  for  Scotland.  In  Sep- 
tember he  commenced  in  the  fields^  among  the  ^  society  peo- 
ple,**— ^  taking  np  the  testimony  of  the  standard  of  Christ 
where  it  was  fixed,  and  had  fallen  at  the  removal  of  the  fonner 
witnesses,  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Cargill,  which,  in  the  strength 
of  his  master,  he  undertook  to  prosecute  and  maintain  against 
opposition  from  all  hands."  His  first  public  exhibition  was 
at  the  Moss  of  Darmead,  where,  after  stating  his  own  tenets 
and  determination,  he  declaimed  against  the  defections  of  the 
indulged  presby  terians  from  their  covenanted  work  of  reforms- 
tion,  and  denounced  their  ministers.  Meantime  his  sadden 
irruption  into  the  pacified  districts,  where  field  preaching  had 
ceased  for  some  time,  alarmed  ihe  council,  and  they  forthwith 
proclaimed  Ben  wick  a  traitor  and  rebels 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  mnrdeiers 
of  the  late  archbishop,  was  apprehended  whilst  at  work  in  the 
parish  of  Cockpen ;  he  was  pressed  to  drink  the  king*s  health, 
which  he  refused.  It  was  ouly  suspected,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  murderers,  and  he  was  cautious  in  his  answers ;  but  being 
off  his  guard,  when  the  lord  advocate,  expatiating  on  the  ag- 
gravating circumstances  of  that  murder,  said  that  they  killed 
the  archbishop  whilst  he  was  on  his  knees  praying,  Guillan, 
being  touched  at  this  remark,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and 
exclaimed — "  O  dreadful ! — he  would  not  pray  one  wordffir 
all  that  could  be  said  to  him.^  On  his  trial  this  confession 
was  produced  and  held  to  be  conclusive.  He  was  executed 
on  the  20th  of  July.  As  part  of  his  sentence  his  right-hand  was 
cut  off,  and  the  spirit  of  delusion  was  so  strong  on  tiiis  wretched 
felon  that  he  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  in  the  very  article  of 
death :  *^  he  held  up  the  stump  in  view  of  the  multitude,  say- 
ing— ^  Am  my  blessed  Lord  sealed  my  salvation  with  His  blood, 
«o  I  am  honoured  this  day  to  seal  His  truths  uriih  mt  blood*"* 
He  died  glorying  in  his  sin,  and  Fountunhall  says,  ^'  hardened 
and  insensible^."  In  his  written  speech,  which  he  gave  for 
circulation,  he  shewed  to  what  a  dreadful  state  he  had  been 
reduced  by  the  delusion  of  that  spirit  that  is  at  enmity  with 
God ;  he  said,  *^  I  declare  I  die  not  as  a  murderer  or  as  an 
evil-doer;  although  their  covenant-breaking,  peijured,  murder- 
ing generation  lay  it  to  my  charge  as  though  I  were  a  mui^ 
derer,  on  account  of  the  Justice  that  was  execute  on  that  Judas 
that  sold  the  kirk  of  Scotiand  for  50,000  merks  a-year.    And 

1  Soote  Worthies,  426—433.  >  Chionol.  Notes,  p.  29. 
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we  being  bound  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy,  and  that  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  we  having  no  oUier  that  were 
^)peaiing  for  God  at  that  day,  but  such  as  took  away  his  life, 
therefore  I  was  bound  to  join  with  them  in  defending  the  true 
religion,  and  all  the  land^**  His  glorification  took  place  in 
the  Grass-market ;  but  his  carcase  was  sent  to  the  scene  of 
that  tragedy  in  which  he  gloried,  and  hung  up  in  chains ;  but 
the  saints  came  some  days  afterwards  and  cut  his  body  down, 
and  buried  it  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  is  a  singular  cir* 
CQinstance  that  this  enthusiast,  and  Hackston»  of  Rathillet, 
were  the  only  men  engaged  in  the  archbishop's  murder  that 
were  e?er  brought  to  jnstice,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  that  they 
were  not  actual  participators  in  the  murder  farther  than  that  the 
one  looked  on  passively  and  approvingly,  and  the  other  held  Miss 
Sharp  whilst  the  murder  was  being  perpetrated.  They  were, 
however,  as  much  g^ty  of  the  murder  as  the  actual  perpetra- 
tors; but  the  escape  of  the  others  has  been  duly  proclaimed 
as  an  infeUible  proof  of  the  sanction  of  heaven  upon  this  sa- 
crilegious murder.  And  it  has  been  gravely  said  of  Hackston 
-''  Thus  fell  this  ckan^pumfor  the  Cause  of  Christ,  a  sacri- 
fice unto  prelatic  fiiry,  to  gratify  the  lust  and  ambition  ot 
wicked  and  bloody  men.  Whether  his  courage,  constancy, 
or  fiuthfolness,  had  the  pre-eminence,  is  hard  to  determine ; 
bat  his  memory  is  still  alive  ^  !"* 

A  OBNBBAL  thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  proclamation  to 
be  observed  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  on  September  the  9th, 
for  the  king^s  late  wonderful  ^  deliverance  ftom  the  fanatical 
conspiracy** — **  to  offer  up  devout  praises  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almi^ty  Crod  for  the  eminent  and  miraculous  deliverance 
granted  to  us,  and  in  us  to  our  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects." 
The  University  of  Oxford  met  in  convocation  on  the  21st  Oi 
July,  and  after  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  Ryehouse 
conspiracy,  formally  condemned  those  principles,  and  the  books 
teaching  them,  which  had  spread  such  a  principle  of  rebellion 
and  schism  over  the  three  kingdoms.  This  famous  decree 
condemned  no  less  than  eight  Scottish  publications,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  publicly  biunt,  namely,  Buchanan's  De 
Jtareregni,  Knox's  History, Calderwood's^^/toraDamoMrefttim, 
Rutherford's  Lea  ReXy  Naphtali,  the  Apologetical  Relation, 
the  History  of  the  Indulgence,  and,  as  a  worthy  crown  to  the 
whole,  that  master-piece  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  all  iniquity,  the 
Solemn  Lbaoub  and  Covenant.  They  selected  twenty-seven 
propositions  drawn  out  of  these  several  publications,  all  teach- 

>  Clond  of  WitneMM,  pp.  201-203.  »  Scots  Worthio,  p.  343-44. 
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ing  the  most  seditious,  iieasonable,  and  heretical  principles; 
and  said — **  We  decree,  judge,  and  declare  all  and  every  one 
of  those  propositions  to  he  false,  seditious,  and  impious,  aud 
most  of  ^em  also  to  be  heretical  and  blasphemous,  infamous 
to  the  christian  religion,  and  destructive  of  all  government  in 
church  and  state.  We  further  decree,  that  the  books  which 
contain  the  aforesaid  propositions  and  impious  doctrines  arc 
fitted  to  deprave  good  manners,  corrupt  the  minds  of  unwarv 
men,  stir  up  sedition  and  tumults,  overthrow  states  and  king- 
doms, and  lead  to  rebellion,  murder  of  princes,  and  atheism 
itself;  and  therefore  we  interdict  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity from  reading  the  said  books  under  the  penalties  in  ihe 
statutes  expressed.  We  also  order  the  before-recited  books 
to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hand  of  our  marshal  in  the  court 
of  our  schools.  .  .  .  Lastly,  we  command  and  strictly  en- 
join all  and  singular  readers,  tutors,  catechists,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  care  and  trust  of  education  of  youth  is  committed, 
that  tbey  diligently  instruct  and  ground  their  scholars  in  that 
most  necessary  doctrine,  which  in  a  manner  is  the  badge  and 
character  of  the  church  of  England^  of  submitting  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the 
king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  Him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well ;  teaching  that  this  submission  and  obe- 
dience is  to  be  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception  of  any 
state  or  order  of  men.'' 

The  readebs  of  this  history  will  not  fail  to  have  traced 
much  of  the  rebellions  and  schisms  that  afflicted  the  British 
empire  to  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  publications  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  so  worthily  condemned ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  also,  the  year  before,  shewed  her 
loyally  by  an  address  to  the  king,  delivered  by  Dr.  Gower,  the 
vice-chancellor.  He  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  happy 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  said — "  we  still  believe  and  main- 
tain, that  our  kings  derive  not  their  titles  from  the  people,  but 
from  God,  that  to  Him  only  they  are  accountable :  that  it 
belongs  not  to  subjects  either  to  create  or  to  censure,  bat  to 
honour  and  obey  their  sovereign,  who  comes  to  be  so  by  a 
fundamental  hereditary  right  of  succession,  which  no  rehgion, 
no  law,  no  fault,  or  forfeiture,  can  alter  or  diminish  ^" 

The  object  of  the  whigs  in  both  kingdoms  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power.     Shaftesbury,  and  the  party  formed  by  him, 

Salmon*!  Chronologj,  i.  223. 
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wanted  political  power;  but  the  tools  by  whom  they  worked 
iu  Scotland,  and  whose  principles  they  adopted,  Uiought  only 
of  ihe  religious  supremacy  of  their  own  sect,  as  it  had  flou- 
rished in  the  days  of  the  rebellion.  So  long  as  the  whig  party 
were  encouraged  at  court,  they  kept  the  presbyterians  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  and  expectation  of  recoirering 
"  Christ^s  crown  and  kingdom ;"  hence  their  mischievous 
schemes  of  indulgences  and  comprehensions,  and  their  undue 
se?erities  to  proiroke  and  irritate  their  dupes.  The  whigs  at 
court  cajoled  the  original  whigs  in  Scotland  with  the  hopes  of 
their  arriving  at  that  tyrannical  command  over  the  state  which 
bad  been  enjoyed  by  the  commission  of  the  kirk ;  and  per- 
suaded them,  nothing  loath,  that  the  only  way  to  secure  it  was 
by  that  general  turbulence  and  rebellion  which  they  kept  up 
during  the  whole  of  ibis  reign.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  po- 
litical whigs  were  tolerated  and  trusted  at  court,  and  had  a 
prospect  of  getting  the  whole  goveniment  into  their  own  power, 
neither  indulgence  nor  severity  had  any  efiect  upon  the  pres- 
byterians, because  they  were  conscious  that  their  secret  friends 
at  court  would  protect  them.  The  Shaftesbury  party  were  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  rebels  in  1679,  and  bishop 
Spratt  says,  ^'  The  lord  Melville  was  descended  from  pro- 
genitors of  such  principles  as  have  been  ever  against  the 
crown,  when  they  have  fancied  their  kings  not  zealous  for  the 
reformation.  This  man  had  the  management  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  affairs  in  Scotland  many  years :  and  when  the  duke 
inarched  against  the  rebels  near  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  said 
Melville  (as  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  advised)  sent  to  them 
to  capitulate  ^  assuring  them  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had 
orders  to  give  them  good  conditions ;  and  when  they  would 
not  submit,  Melville  was  overheard  to  say — *  thai  all  was  lost :' 
for  the  beating  of  them  would  lose  the  said  duke  with  bis 
ftiends  in  England^."*  And  this  negociation  was  conducted 
by  warrant  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  engaged  in 
Shaflesbuiy's  intrigues. 

The  boots  of  the  Scottish  rebellion  were  fixed  at  the  court 
of  England,  and  when  Charles  plucked  them  up  by  the  dis- 
sussal  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  whigs,  comparative  peace  was 
iHtored  to  his  northern  kingdom.  One'of  Shaftesbury's  plans 
te  effecting  the  revolution,  which  was  the  object  of  Uie  Rye- 
bouse  conspiracy,  was  to  hound  out  the  Scottish  presbyterians; 
sad  so  to  embarrass  the  king's  affairs  in  that  quarter.    As  soon 

>  Vkk  mUe,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zlL  p.  178. 
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as  their  patrons  were  dismissed  from  court,  the  field  conven- 
ticles ceased,  and  the  steady,  firm  execution  of  the  laws  were 
found  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  But 
^*  in  all  plots  and  conspiracies,'^  says  a  contemporaiy  writer, 
^'  there  are  the  upper  and  the  under-spur  leathers;  there  are  the 
managers  and  the  managed;  there  are  those  who  act  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  prompters  who  stand  behind  the  curtain.  And 
when  these  invisible  springs  are  taken  away,  the  play  stops, 
and  the  whole  machine  stands  still.  There  is  often  too  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  as  one  plots  begets  another,  or  is  branched  out 
by  several  undertakers.  Thus  the  assassination  designed  at  the 
Ryehouse  was  formed  by  lesser  men,  whom  Monmouth  and  the 
quality  had  drawn  into  their  plot,  only  to  seize  the  guards 
and  the  Tower,  &c. ;  not  to  hurt  the  king  in  the  least,  for- 
sooth !  but  only  to  distress  him  so  as  that  he  should  change  his 
counsellors,  and  accept  of  their  lordships  in  their  place '.  .  . . 
But  this  w  as  as  much  treason  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  reaflon 
too,  as  the  Ryehouse  itself,  of  which  I  believe  some  of  the 
quality  knew  nothing.  .  .  .  And  therefore  when  Charles  II. 
had  purged  his  court  of  these,  the  faction  fell  before  him,  with- 
out any  noise  or  trouble.  ...  If  the  spring  be  clear  the 
streams  cannot  long  bemuddy,they  purge  themselves  of  course; 
and  now  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  with  some  men  power  is 
conscience^  and  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  power.  What 
a  jest  is  it  to  see  men  of  profligate  lives  cry  out  conscieneeand 
religion  r 

Burnet  insinuates  that  Monmouth  had  no  share  in  this  con- 
spiracy, but  the  following  note,  taken  on  the  duke*s  surrender- 
ing himself,  will  prove  that  the  bishop^s  predilections  had 
deceived  him.  It  is  dated  November  25, 1683. — ^^  Yesterday 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  came  and  surrendered  himself  to  Mr. 
secretary  Jenkins,  and  desired  to  speak  alone  with  the  king 
and  the  duke ;  which  was  granted  him.  He  first  threw  himseU 
at  his  majesty*s  feet,  acknowledging  his  guiU  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  conspiracy j  and  asked  his  pardon ;  and  then  con- 
fessed himself  &ulty  to  the  duke,  and  asked  his  pardon ;  also 
assured  him,  if  he  should  survive  his  majesty,  that  he  would 

Jay  him  all  the  duty  that  became  a  loyal  subject,  and  be  the 
rst  that  should  draw  his  sword  for  him,  should  there  be  oeca- 
sion.  He  then  desired  his  majesty  would  not  oblige  him  to 
be  a  witness,  and  then  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, naming  all  those  concerned  in  it ;  which  were  moie 

1  PountainliAll  nyi,  **  Thsj  pretended  only  to  teiie  the  king  till  he  eaU«l  • 
parliament,  and  disinherited  the  dnke  of  York,"  p.  30. 
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than  tbose  that  had  already  been  mentioned  by  the  several 
witnesses.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  assassination. 
When  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  confession,  his  majesty 
ordered  him  to  be  put  into  the  custody  of  a  seneant-at-aims ; 
this  day  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  oraered  a  stop  to 
be  put  to  the  oatlawry,  and  promised  him  his  pardon.  He 
further  added,  thai  Drg.  Owen^  Meadj  Oriffin^  and  aU  the  eat^ 
iideraNe  noncai^ormist  ndniaterMj  knew  of  the  eonipiracy,** 

The  firmness  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  preserved  the 
whole  nation  from  the  contradictory  and  false  swearing  of  the 
Test,  which  the  parliament,  acting  under  the  secret  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  duke  of  York's  train,  had  imposed  on  it 
There  was  not  the  least  inclination  in  the  clergy  of  the  esta* 
blished  church  either  to  popery  or  to  fanaticism ;  against  both 
of  these  errors  their  oaUis  of  supremacy  and  canonical  obe- 
dience were  sufficient  barriers,  and  they  warned  their  people 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  Roman  heresies  with  zealous  care. 
This  Test  was  so  ingeniously  contrired,  that  it  would  have 
been  the  cajuse  of  division  and  of  alienation  to  many  of  the 
indulged  presbyterians,  who  joined  with  the  established  chim^h 
not  only  in  the  public  wordbip,  which  was  at  ibat  time  the 
same  as  the  presby  terian,  but  also  in  the  sacraments.  It  was 
cakolated  to  have  encouraged  popery,  and  to  have  disgusted 
the  people,  by  compelling  the  clergy  to  make  annual  reports 
of  those  who  seceded  from  the  church,  or  who  were  careless 
iu  attending  divine  worship,  so  that  dissenters  might  be  pu- 
nished by  the  secular  arm ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  king's 
brother  and  their  lawfril  sons,  who  might  be  papists,  were  to 
be  excepted  from  taking  this  Test.  By  virtue  of  the  Assertory 
Act  the  king  could  make  any  changes  in  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  church  that  he  himself  chose,  or  that  a  profligate 
minister  might  suggest;  and  no  doubt  the  presbyterians  or 
the  papists  would  have  worked  it  for  their  own  advancement 
if  either  party  had  gained  the  predominance  in  the  royal 
couDcils.  The  Test  rivetted  this  chain  round  the  necks  of 
the  established  clergy;  but  they  saw  this  consequence,  and 
had  the  christian  firmness  to  expose  themselves  to  suffering 
aod  persecution  rather  than  to  betray  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  the  christian  liberty  of  their  people.  Their  moral  in* 
trepidity  not  only  saved  the  church  from  the  infliction  of  the 
Test,  but  it  relieved  the  presbyterians  also  from  its  pressure. 
The  presbyterians  made  the  same  conscientious  objections  to 
this  ^  self-contradictory  oath,^  though  upon  different  grounds, 
that  the  episcopalians  had.  They  even  objected  to  it  after 
the  church  had  prociu^d  the  modification  of  it  by  the  king 
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and  council,  and  in  their  own  way  shewed  their  opporition,  by 
solemnly  burning  it;  but  we  hear  of  none  of  their  indulged 
ministers  having  resigned  their  charges,  or  having  been  de- 
prived by  the  privy  council  for  revising  it.  Upwards  of 
eighty  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  however,  suffered  in  this  way, 
and  many  more  would  have  been  added  to  that  number,  bad 
not  the  government  yielded  to  public  opinion,  and  explained 
the  Test. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  parts  of  the  Test  act  was  the 
compelling  the  clergy  to  report  the  disordeiiy  people  in  their 
parishes,  and  those  who  did  not  keep  the  church  regularly. 
This,  of  course,  laid  them  open  to  much  ill  will  and  obloquy, 
and  many  lies  and  false  reports  were  fabricated  and  circulated 
against  them.  But,  in  fact,  they  only  reported  noiorunuhf 
dad  characters,  and  concealed  many  more  than  were  reported. 
Dr.  Monro  says,  ^'  What  the  clergy  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
did,  I  know  not ;  but  if  I  make  an  estimate  of  their  proceed- 
ings against  non-conformists,  from  the  practice  of  our  clergy- 
men in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  I  declare  sincerely  to  yon, 
I  never  knew  of  one  of  them  that  prosecuted  the  dissenten 
without  great  reluctance ;  nay,  I  knew  many  of  them  that  in- 
terposed with  sincere  kindness  and  vigour  for  their  parishion- 
ers, frequently  and  with  success  too,  when  they  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  laws.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  clergy  did 
prosecute  the  dissenters  according  to  law,  they  did  nothing  io 
this  but  what  they  were  obliged  to  do ;  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion was  endangered,  the  legal  and  lineal  monarchy  was 
undermined,  and  the  government,  by  such  frequent  shwngs, 
most  likely  to  relapse  into  its  former  state  of  civil  war  and 
confusion ;  and  the  souls  of  the  people  committed  to  tbeir 
care  were  poisoned  with  dark  and  enthusiastic  principles; 
speaking  evil  of  dignities  took  the  place  of  the  ten  command- 
meots,  and  a  schism  unreasonable  in  its  beginnings,  and  dis- 
owned by  all  protestant  churches  and  the  leamedest  presby- 
terians,  was  propagated  in  all  comers  of  the  nation,  with  all 
vigour  and  diligence  ^" 

1  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  SooUud,  p.  11. 
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PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  ROS8 

1684.^DeiUif,  tnmilatioiis,  aod  ocmiecrations  of  biihopf. — Deadiof  archbiihop 
BvneL — ^Archbishop  Row  trandited. — ^Deatb  of  biihop  Lagfatoo. — Pretby- 
terians  attend  the  pariah  churches. — Lord  Perth  made  chancellor.-- Charge 
agsiBat  the  dake  of  York. — Churchwardens — Baillie  of  Jerviswood — ^the 
eridenoe-rb  condemned. — Burnet  obliged  to  abscond. — Prosecutions  of  the 
Rje-boose  oonspiFstors. — ^A  field  oonTentld&-— the  troops  attacked,  and  minis- 
terrescoed.  —  Renwick's  preaching.  —  Apologeticsl  dedaration -*  affixed  to 
narkct-croaseB  its  effects. — Opinions  of  the  crown  lawyers.-* Act  of  ooondl 
— iti  jnstifioation. — Distress  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — ^Two  gentlemen  of  the 
life  Guards  murdered  in  tfadr  beds.-^FJroclamation  against  the  q^logetic— 
Fmports  and  oaths  required.— 1685. — ^Biany  of  the  dergy  resign. — Rer. 
Peter  Pearson — ^his  murder. — ^Minister  of  Anworth  "  affronted" — an  eodesias- 
tical  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  Elgin  by  the  earl  of  ErroU.^Colond  Douglass, 
action  with  some  WliJgs.— Assault  on  Bfr.  Shaw.— King  Charies's  last  iUness 
--fiilher  Huddlestone's  statement— account  by  the  chaplain  of  the  bishop  of 
Elf— the  king's  last  moments  and  death— Uf  charaoter-»his]ettar  to  thedufce 
of  York. 

1684. — ^Thb  dbath  of  Dr.  Young,  lord  bishop  of  Ross,  and 
of  Dr.  Bomet,  lord  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  caused  a  trans- 
lation of  several  bishops  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  for* 
mer  was  afflicted  with  a  calculous  complaint,  and  went  to  Paris, 
and  there  underwent  an  operation,  which  he  did  not  survive 
aboTe  a  week,  but  died  in  that  city,  aged  about  fifty-five.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  moderation.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Ramsay,  lord  bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Ross,  by  letters  patent,  on  the  14th  of  April; 
Dr.  Robert  Douglass  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dunblane, 
from  that  of  Brechin,  and  to  him  succeeded  Dr.  Alexander 
Caimcross.  This  prelate  was  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family, 
possessing  the  estate  of  Cowmislie;  but  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments was  compelled  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
cloth-dyer  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  for  many  years, 
and  with  such  success  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  ^'  some  part 
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of  the  estate  which  had  pertained  to  his  ancestors.''  After 
*^  many  years^  a(  snccessful  industiy*  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  was  presented  to  the  parish  church  of  Dumfries;  and  in 
this  year,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Queensbeny, 
he  was  elected  by  a  congi  d'fSre  to  the  bLshoprick  of  Brechin. 
He  was  consecrated  at  St  Andrews  by  archbishop  Burnet  on 
the  1 9th  of  June,  among  the  last  acts  of  that  prelate^s  life^ 

Archbishop  Burnet  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  was  buried  near  the  tomb  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  bishop  Kennedy,  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvador. 
Fountainhall  says,  ^  he  died  at  his  house,  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Andrews,  22d  of  October,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Salvador's 
church :  he  was  a  man  of  much  moderation,  especially  rince 
he  was  laid  aside  in  1669^.*'    The  ancient  stone  parement  of 
this  church  is  now  covered  over  with  a  deal  flooring,  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Covenant,  it  covers  over  any  monumental  in- 
scription that  may  have  been  recorded  to  the  memory  of  this 
very  worthy  prelate.     Even  the  spiteful  Burnet,  of  Salisborj, 
admits,  though   with  a  qualification,  that  he  was  **  good- 
natured  and  sincere  ;**  yet  he  records  his  death  in  four  words 
— ^^  Burnet  died  in  Scotland.**    Of  this  excellent  prelate  Mr. 
Lyon  says,  that  on  account  of  his  submitting  to  the  unjust 
exertion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  Wodrow  ^  accuses  him  first 
of  acting  contrary  to  his  ^  passive  obedience*  principles,  and 
then  of  tamely  submitting  to  the  royal  sentence  of  ecclesias- 
tical deprivation.     It  is  very  difficult  to  make  writers  of  that 
school  comprehend  the  simple  scriptural,  though  unfiishion- 
able  and  unpalatable  doctrine,  of  what  is  called  (...)*  passiTe 
obedience.*     Burnet,  on  this  occasion,  acted  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  it ;  that  is,  he  dutifully  obeyed  the  law/iU  commands 
of  his  sovereign,  and  he  patienUy  sufiered  for  disobeying  his 
wUaw/ul  ones.     Tlie  presby  terians  of  that  age  did  neither  one 
nor  the  other.     So  far  fix>m  dutifully  obeying  all  lawful  com- 
mands, they  would  not  obey  even  the  most  indiflTerent,  if  im- 
suited  to  their  taste:  and,  so  far  from  patiently  suffering  for 
their  disobedience  to  unlawful  commands  (or  those  which 
they  considered  to  be  so),  they  took  up  arms  to  force  the  go- 
vernment to  rescind  them.**     He  left  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighboiurhood  of  St.  Andrews,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
guildiy,  for  ever,  which  still  goes  under  the  name  of  **  bishop 
BumeCs  Acre.**  It  yields  at  present  an  annual  rent  of  dC5. 10s. 
but  which  has  been  diverted  from  its  original  purpose  by  the 
presbyterian  corporation,  and  contributes  to  the  general  reve- 

'  Keith's  CaUbgue,  pastim.  *  Chronological  Notes,  p.  42. 
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uoe  of  tbe  bargh,  contraiy  to  the  will  and  intention  of  the 
doDor;  so  that  they  have  bobbed  God.  Martinoi  of  Clafe* 
mont,  in  a  dedication  to  archbishop  Burnet,  allades  to  his 
''  exemplary  and  inflexible  yirtues,  piety,  and  honour  (as  mnch 
above  flattery  as  yonr  grace  does  generally  despise  it),  Uiat 
hare  justly  raised  your  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  their  malice, 
QiKler  whose  tongues  lies  the  poison  of  asps  ^.^ 

Soon  aftbr  the  death  of  the  late  primate,  Arthur  Ross, 
lord  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St 
Andrews,  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  dated  the  dist  of  Octo- 
ber. This  last  of  the  archbishops  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  great  integrity;  and  Mr.  Lyon  shews  that  he  was 
originally  brought  to  Glasgow  by  archbishop  Burnet  on  ac- 
count of  his  high  character  and  abilities,  and  who  evinces  his 
good  opinion  of  him  by  requesting  him  to  engage  some  de- 
serring  persons  to  come  to  Glasgow  to  fill  up  yacancies,  and 
for  whom  the  archbishop  promises  to  provide  as  Dr.  Ross  might 
^  think  their  parts  and  experience  do  deserve  ^.'^  But  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  had  some  pique  at  his  grace,  and  is  there- 
fore of  another  mind :  he  says,  **  Burnet  died  in  Scotland. 
And  Ross,  a  poor  ignorant  worthless  man,  but  in  whom  obe- 
dience and  fury  were  so  eminent,  that  these  supplied  all  other 
defects,  was  raised  to  be  primate  of  that  church:  whicji  was, 
indeed,  a  sad  omen,  as  well  as  a  step  to  its  fall  and  ruin  ^^  It 
was  easy  for  Burnet  to  be  a  prophet,  who  was  so  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  courts  and  plotters,  and  who  could  form  a  tolerably 
correct  goass  at  coming  events,  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
conn  at  tbd  Hague. 

Alezabtobb  Cairncboss,  lord  bishop  of  Brechiu,  was  trans- 
lated to  Glasgow,  by  royal  letters  patent,  dated  the  3d  of 
December,  and  he  was  dected  by  Uie  dean  and  chapter  on 
the  6th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  mandate  for  his  confirma- 
tion is  of  the  same  date.  The  earl  of  Pertli,  the  chancellor, 
recommended  his  relative,  James  Drummond,  minister  of 
Muthill,  to  the  crown,  to  be  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Brechin.  The  king's  warrant  for  his  consecration  is  dated  the 
6th  of  December,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  the  new  pri- 
loate,  in  the  chapel  royal,  Holyrood-house,  on  Christmas 
day,  the  25th  of  December^. 

Upon  lord  Perth's  coming  to  London  he  expressed  to  Dr. 
Bnmet  a  strong  desire  to  see  bishop  Leighton.    Burnet  wrote 

^  B«v.  C.  J.  Lyoo'f  Hktory  of  St.  AiMlrawB,  &c.  ii.  102  — Bnnot'i  Own 
1^n»-Kdth*fl  Cafalogiie. 
"  LyoB'f  Hijrt.  of  St.  Andrews,  n.  105.  »  Own  TImef,  ii.  439. 

*  Keith's  Gatalogne,  pattim. 
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to  him  to  that  effect,  and  the  bishop  came  up  to  town.  Bumet 
was  amazed  to  see  Leighton,  ^'  at  aboire  seventy,  look  so  fresh 
and  well;  that  age  seemed  to  stand  still  in  him :  his  hair  was 
still  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively;  he  had  the  same 
quickness  of  thought  and  strength  of  memory,  but,  above  all) 
die  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in 
him.''  It  is  therefore  very  strange,  and  not  much  to  his  cre- 
dit, that  he  should  have  deserted  his  master's  service;  but,  in 
fact,  Bumet  killed  him  by  bringing  him  to  London;  for  he 
was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  and  died  in  two  days  afterwards,  at 
the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick-lane.  '^  He  used  often  to  say,  that 
if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  iun;  it 
looked  like  a  pilgrim  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was 
all  as  an  inn," — and  he  had  his  desired 

A  GRBAT  change  had  taken  place  in  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  presbyterian  districts  since  the  change  of  men  and  mea- 
sures. The  men  all  resorted  regularly  to  their  parish  chiuches, 
but  their  wives  \%ere  less  constant  in  their  attendance,  because 
they  had  not  been  named  in  the  act,  and  therefore  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  This 
flaw  in  the  act  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  council* 
and  it  was  debated  whether  or  not  husbands  should  be  fined 
for  thdr  wives'  offences  as  well  as  their  own,  seeing  that  in 
law  husband  and  wife  make  but  one  person.  Lord  Aberdeen 
argued  in  favour  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  act;  for  it 
only  made  husbands  liable  to  a  fine,  if  their  wives  frequented 
conventicles,  but  not  for  abstaining  from  going  to  church. 
Lords  Queensberry  and  Perth  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  husbands  should  be  fined  for  the  absence  of  their  wires 
from  church.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  king,  and  the 
earl  of  Perth  was  sent  up  to  court  for  his  decision;  but  the 
king  was  most  likely  biassed  by  lord  Perth's  opinion,  and  de- 
cided against  the  ladies;  which;  Bumet  says,  "  was  thought 
yery  indecent"  There  were  violent  disputes  in  the  cabinet 
betwixt  lords  Aberdeen  and  Queensberry,  which  ended  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  former,  and  die  appointment  of  lord  Perth  to 
the  chancellorship^.  Bishop  Bumet  seizes  on  the  advance- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Perth  to  attack  the  character  of  the  duke 
of  York,  whom  he  represents  as  a  most  crael  and  remorseless 
tyrant,  and  one  who  delighted  in  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
prisoners  in  the  torture  of  the  Boot  This  drew  from  Mr. 
Lockhart  a  letter,  in  which  he  remarks,  that  Burnet's  accounts 
do  not  correspond  with  the  character  given  by  all  other  aa- 

1  Own  Times,  ii.  436-438.  '  Ibid.  425-426. 
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tbors  of  the  duke's  nataral  temper;  and  he  gives  it  M  his 
opinioDy  that  if  the  duke  had  acted  as  Burnet  represents  hi«i 
to  hare  done,  it  was  impossible  but  that  others  must  have  seen 
and  heard  of  it,  as  well  as  Burnet,  and  would  sho  have  re- 
ported it  *^  We  see  what  a  clamour  was  made  on  the  idle* 
ffTounded  story  of  his  fiatvouring  his  dogs  when  shipwrecked 
[a  stozy  wholly  of  bishop  Burnet's  making] ;  and  such  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  his  cruelty  and  barbarity,  in  so  public 
and  conspicuous  a  manner  [as  putting  Mr.  Spieul  to  the  tor- 
ture of  the  Boot],  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  all  the 
worid  but  the  bishop;  and  it  nevertheless  was,  I  may  safely 
arer,  seeing  that  no  part  of  this  calumny  was  ever  so  much  as 
suggested,  or  laid  to  the  duke's  charge,  by  any  one  of  his  many 
inveterate  enemies  before  or  since  tiie  Revolution^," 

In  April  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  crown  by  the  Assertory  act,  commanding 
and  empowering  the  clergy  to  give  in  lists,  to  their  bishops, 
of  such  persons  in  their  respective  parishes  as  they  considered 
fit  to  serve  as  elders  or  churchwardens.  By  that  perverseness 
which  actuated  the  presbyterians,  they  immediately  raised  a 
ciy  of  persecution  against  the  bishops,  and  complained  that 
^Uiis  proclamation  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  force  countiy 
people  and  heritors  to  join  in  with  the  episcopal  ministers  in 
the  exercise  of  discipline;  and  was  anoiher  handle  of  perse* 
cuting  not  a  few."  How  that  could  be  is  not  so  easy  to  per- 
ceive, inasmuch  as,  unless  the  clergy  had  been  madmen,  dney 
would  never  have  selected  presbyterians  for  that  office.  The 
clergy  wero  to  nominate  ibe  fittest  persangy  and  these,  again, 
were  to  be  approved  of  by  their  bishop :  so  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  any  but  known  episcopalians  would  be  appointed; 
hut  the  cry  of  persecution  must  be  supported  by  some  plau- 
sible circumstances,  and  if  the  reader's  judgment  is  not  called 
into  operation,  that  now  related  might  pass  current 

The  ramifications  of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy  were  most 
extensive,  and  the  whole  presbyterian  interest  in  Scotland, 
with  their  affiliated  brethren  in  Holland,  were  most  extensively 
implicated  in  it.  In  consequence,  the  whole  of  this  year  was 
xcupied  in  searching  for,  examining,  and  trying  die  multitude 
3f  the  better  sort  of  the  presbyterians  that  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  plot;  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  is 
called  by  a  presbyterian  author^,  ^*  the  last  and  bloodiest  pe- 
riod of  the  persecution."  But  the  trial  of  Baillie,  of  Jervis- 
wood,  has  made  the  most  noise,  because  he  was  the  most 

1  Loddhart  Ptopen,  p.  600.  *  Hetberinston,  p.  161. 
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deeply  implicated.  His  trial  displayed  the  extent  of  Argyle 
and  Sydney's,  and  lord  Riisscirs  conspiracy.  The  earl  of 
Tarras  deposed,  that  Baillie  went  to  Loudon,  in  order  to  urge 
the  English  conspirators  to  enter  upon  action.  Alexander 
Monro  deposed,  that  Baillie  solicited  the  English  traitors  to 
supply  Argyle  with  money.  Robert  Martin  deposed,  that  at 
a  meeting  in  Baillie^s  lodgings,  in  London,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  the  deponent  to  Scotland,  to  report  in  what  condition  the 
Scots  were,  and  to  direct  them  not  to  rise  or  stir  till  there 
should  first  be  a  rising  in  England.  William  Carstares  de- 
posed, that  about  the  end  of  the  year  1682,  James  Stuart,  bro- 
ther of  the  laird  of  Coltness,  wrote  to  him  from  Holland,  to 
the  import,  that  if  any  considerable  sum  could  be  proctued 
from  England,  something  of  importance  might  be  done  m 
Scotland.  That  he  communicated  this  to  Mr.  Sheppard,  of 
Abchurch-lane,  at  whose  house  Monmouth  and  the  other  con- 
spirators met,  who  informed  him  he  had  communicated  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  colonel  Sydney,  and  that  colonel  Dan- 
vers  was  present:  that  colonel  Sydney  was  averse  to  employ 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  or  to  have  any  connection  with  him.  TJiat 
the  deponent  saw  and  conversed  with  the  earl  of  Argyle  in 
Holland,  who  said  that  less  than  £30,000  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  equip  a  thousand  horse.  The  next  day  after  his  return 
to  England,  he  acquainted  sir  John  Cockrane  with  the  earFs 
demand,  who  took  him  to  lord  Russell,  to  whom  the  deponent 
made  the  proposal  of  raising  £30,000,  but  who  declined  to 
enter  into  the  transaction  with  a  perfect  stranger.  Afterwards, 
however,Carstares  met  lord  Russell  accidentally  at  Sheppard's, 
who  had  gone  to  speak  about  the  money  wanted  by  Argyle, 
and  there  reiterated  his  former  proposal  for  the  money  and 
dragoons;  the  lord  Russell  told  Carstares  *^  they  could  not  get 
so  much  money  raised  at  the  time,  but  if  they  had  £10,000  to 
begin  with,  they  would  draw  people  in,  and  when  they  were 
once  in  they  would  soon  be  brought  to  more;  but  as  for  the 
thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  he  could  say  nothing  at  the 
present,  for  that  must  be  concerted  upon  the  borders." 

Carstares  communicated  the  conspiracy  to  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  Mr.  Mead,  of  Stepney,  nonconformist  ministers, 
who  all  concurred  in  its  promotion.  Baillie  informed  Car- 
stares that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  money  for  the  use  of 
Argyle,  when  he  and  sir  John  Cockrane  lamented  the  disap- 
pointment. Upon  Baillie's  jury  there  were  two  noblemen  and 
thirteen  gentlemen  of  rank,  who  unanimously  found  him  guilty 
of  high  treason,  although  a  bare  majority  would  have  been 
sufficient.     The  evidence  given  on  the  tr^al  is  such  a  con- 
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firmation  of  the  guilt  of  the  English  conspirators,  as  cannot, 
by  any  sophistry,  be  confuted.  The  facts  having  been  proved 
beyoi^  aU  dispute,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  all  pres- 
bjterian  authors  have  awarded  to  this  convicted  traitor  pro- 
ceeds as  much  from  the  love  of  the  ^'  good  old  cause^  for 
which  he  suffered,  as  for  that  '^  wisdom  that  is  from  above, 
[which  is]  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  frill  of  mercy,  and  good  fruits.^  They  all  dwell  most 
movingly  upon  the  hardships  and  iU  usage  in  prison  that 
Baillie  and  the  other  prisoners  underwent,  and  the  barbarous 
circomstances  attending  their  executions,in  order  to  excite  com- 
passion, and  to  draw  attention  away  from  their  guilt  Prisons 
at  that  time  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity  for  filth  and  incon- 
venience; and  the  chopping  off  the  hands  with  an  axe  pre- 
vious to  their  execution,  was  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  punish- 
ment But  as  it  was  the  known  and  established  custom  of 
the  countiy,  and  its  being  awarded  to  Baillie  and  others  at  this 
tiDoe,  does  not  mark  the  government  with  any  inherent  or 
nnusoal  cruelty  of  disposition.  **  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,"  says 
Mackenzie^,  **  was  executed  for  being  accessory  to,  and  con- 
cei£ng  of  a  design  of  raising  20,000  men,  and  of  seizing  the 
gairisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  the  officers  of  state. 
Nor  would  the  advocate  raise  an  indictment,  until  sir  George 
Lockhart,  one  of  the  leamedest  of  the  present  judges,  did 
declare  that  the  point  of  law  and  probation  were  both  most 
clear,  and  therefore  concurred  in  the  process — (concealing  of 
treason  is  beyond  all  debate  punishable  as  treason  in  our  law), 
— and  some  of  the  witnesses  were  his  own  relations,  who 
swore  plainly  and  positively  against  him."  It  was  well  known 
that  Gilbert  Burnet  was  not  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  an  occasion  was  seized,  from  his  preaching  a 
political  sermon  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  to  dismiss  him,  and  as  he 
was  considered  disaffected  to  government,  he  feared  they 
might  not  be  satisfied  with  the  slight  punishment  of  prevent- 
ing his  preaching  treason ;  he  therefore  prudently  set  out  on  a 
''ramble  about  Europe^.**  Though,  says  lord  Fountainhall, 
the  government  could  not  directly  reach  Burnet  for  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  yet  the  bishop  of  London  suspended  him  from 
preaching  at  St.  Clement's,  because  be  had  been  active  in 
penning  the  dying  speeches  of  the  conspirators,  and  ''  be  got 
liberty  from  king  Charles  II.  to  go  off  the  kingdom,  and  put 
^  grey  clothes^  when  he  wrought  mnckle  mischief  against  the 

'  Vindication,  p.  21.  '  Own  Times,  ii.  450-52. 
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king  and  his  succefiscnr  king  James  YII.  at  Rome,  and  other 
foreign  courts  ^^ 

During  the  whole  coune  of  this  year  scarcely  any  thiDg 
occurs  but  the  prosecution  of  the  underspur  leathocs  in  Scot- 
land of  the  Bye-house  plot;  and  every  arrest,  examinatioD, 
and  committal  of  the  guilty  parties,  are  denominated  reHgiouM 
persecutions ;  although  religion  was  no  farther  concerned  in  it 
than  that  with  the  presbyterians;  rebellion  and  religion  were 
so  intimately  related,  that  they  might  be  called  convertible 
terms.  The  ordinary  test  by  which  they  were  known  was  th^ 
answers  to  the  questions,  Whether  or  not  the  assassinatioB  of 
archbishop  Sharp  was  murder  ? — ^the  rising  of  Both  well-biid||^ 
rebellion  ? — or  whether  or  not  they  woald  say,  God  save  the 
king  ?  The  answers  to  all  of  which  were  invariably  in  the  ne- 
gative. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  assassinated;  and  on  one 
occasicm  five  soldiers,  who  were  conveying  a  prisoner  to  Glas- 
gow, were  attacked  by  seven  Whigs,  who  killed  one  of  tlie  guards 
and  rescued  the  prisoner  3.  Burnet  says,  *^  that  the  severity 
which  the  presbyterians  formerly  had  used,  forcing  all  people 
to  take  their  Covenant,  was  now  returned  back  on  them  in  this 
Test  [the  above  questions]  that  they  were  forced  to  take'." 

Thb  monotony  of  the  state  prosecutions,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  several  incidents  that  illustrated  the  character 
of  the  presbyterians ;  the  first  of  which  was,  a  meeting  of  that 
body  near  Prumlanrig  Castle,  in  the  stewaitry  and  diocese  of 
Galloway.  It  was  vexy  numerous,  and  there  were  sixty  seo- 
tinels,  with  firelocks,  planted  at  proper  distances,  and  scouts 
were  out,  besides,  in  all  directions,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  long  before  an  alarm  was  given  that  two 
parties  of  dragoons  were  approaching;  the  old  and  unarmed 
men,  with  the  women,  dispersed  and  went  homewards;  but 
the  sentinels  having  fallen  back,  the  main  body  presented  a 
determined  front  of  three  hundred  men  well  armed  with  fire- 
locks, and  advantageously  posted  on  a  hill,  where  the  cavaliy 
could  not  act.  It  being  impossible  to  attack  them  in  this  po* 
sition,  the  dragoons  spread  and  pursued  tbe  retreating  multi- 
tudes, and  seized  several  of  them,  and  among  others  the 
minister  who  had  been  preaching. 

They  carried  him  to  Dumfiies,  whence  he  was  sent,  under 
the  charge  of  a  lieutenant  and  his  guard  of  cavalry,  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  covenanters  were  determined  to  rescue  their 

I  PoontidnhaU'f  ChroDologicd  Notes,  p.  34.  *  Ibid.  29, 30. 
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mioisto  «t  aU  hazards ;  and,  crocaing  tlie  conntiyy  thejr  infter- 
cepledthepaitj  atadangeroaspaaa.  The Entrekine is  ahill 
tfaieeor  four  milas  northward  of  Mofitt^aiMl  has  been  ao  gra- 
phically described  bj  the  Ghreot  UakBOwn,  m  his  noT^  of 
**  Redgauntlet,'*  that  it  cannot  be  more  minotelj  sketched. 
Hie  road  at  that  time,  for  more  than  a  mile,  wound  by  a  gradual 
ascent  along  the  side  of  Ifaia  hill,  and  on  Che  right  hand  going 
upwards  there  is  a  de^  and  nearly  perpendicular  ravine,  called 
the  Deril'a  Beef-bam,  and  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  rises 
also  nearly  peipendicnlar.  The  roads  then  were  neither  Mac- 
adamized, nor  were  they  so  broad  as  the  modem  highways; 
and  if  the  unfortunate  traveller  had  slipped  over  the  edge  ot 
this  road,  he  would  have  been  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
'*  Devil  V  or  the  **  Johnston's  Beef-bam,**  as  sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  it  Just  as  the  military  party  were  at  the  steepest  and 
most  dangerous  part  of  this  pass,  and  riding  in  a  straggling 
maima,  and  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  they  were 
challenged  by  the  leader  of  the  covenanters  from  the  hill-top 
on  their  left.  The  day  was  foggy,  and  the  rebels  being  con- 
cealed, their  numbers  were  not  discovered:  their  commander 
ordered  the  dragoons  to  halt,  and  deliver  up  their  minister. 
The  officer  in  command  resolutely  refiised  to  comply;  **  at 
which,  the  leader  of  the  countrTmen  fired  immediately,  and 
aimed  so  true  at  him,  that  he  »hot  him  through  the  head,  and 
he  immediately  fell,  and  his  horse  fluttering  a  little  with  the 
fall  of  his  rider,  fell  over  the  precipice,  rolling  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.**  The  rest  of  the  covenanters  had 
levelled  iheir  pieces,  with  the  intention  to  fire  upon  the  sol- 
diers, when  the  surviving  officer  called  to  them  to  desist,  and 
derired  a  truce.  The  dragoons  were  now  in  the  greatest  pos- 
nble  danger,  and  had  the  countrymen  fired,  they  might  have 
been  all  cut  off;  and  to  add  to  their  consternation,  they  found 
the  road  in  their  front  in  the  possession  of  a  strong  body  of 
the  insurgents,  ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  Hie  officer  then 
delivered  up  his  prisoners^  upon  the  insurgents  engaging  not 
to  fire  upon  his  men,  and  to  withdraw  ^.  The  surviving  officer 
was  afterwards  tried  by  court* martial,  and  veiy  undeservedly 
broke  for  cowardice. 

Mb.  Renwick*s  field-preaching  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  government ;  for  few  besides  him  ventured  to  violate  the 
laws.  He  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  traitor,  and  intercom- 
muned ;  yet  he  still  continued  his  ^^  vagrant*'  preaching,  '^  which 
made  the  [indulged]  minist^s  inform  against  him,  as  if  he  had 

1  De  Foe'f  Memoirs  of  the  Chweh  of  Sootkaid,  pp.  188-193. 
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intruded  on  other  men's  labours  ^  ;^  and  sir  George  Mackenzie 
says,  one  of  these  informers  gravely  solicited  him  to  hang 
Renwick,  because  he  divided  their  kirk !     He  had  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  capture  after  he  had  been  proclaimed, 
**  in  which  perplexity,  having  neither  a  posrability  to  flee,  nor 
ability  to  fight j  they  were  forced  to  publish  an  apologetical 
representation  of  the  approven  principles  and  practices,  and 
covenant  engagements,  of  our  reformers^.**    Cln  the  15th  of 
October,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  his  followers  proposed  to 
publish  a  declaration  *^  against  the  wickedness  of  the  severities 
used  by  their  persecutors.^    Renwick  was  at  first  averse  to 
this  dangerous  step ;  but  having  been  vehemently  urged,  and 
pretending  that  ^  the  necessity  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay," he  drew  up  what  was  caUed  ^  the  Apologetical  Decla- 
ration, and  Admonitory  Vindication  of  the  True  Presbyterians 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.*'     It  commences — ^*  Albeit  we 
know  that  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages  have  been  cruelly  per- 
secuted, &c«  .  .  •  therefore,  as  hitherto,  we  have  not  been 
driven  to  lay  aside  necessary  obliging  duties  because  of  the 
viperous  threatenings  of  men  ...  so  we  declare  our  firm  reso- 
lution of  constant  adherence  to  our  covenants  and  engagements 
.  .  .  and  to  our  faithfiil  declarations,  wherein  we  have  dis- 
owNEDtheauthority  of  Charles  StuarTj  and  aU  authority  de- 
pendingupon  hvn . .  .  and  wherein  also  we  have  declared  war 
against  him  and  his  accomplices  .  .  .  yet  we  do  hereby  declare 
unto  all,  that  whosoever  stretches  forth  their  hand  against  as 
by  shedding  our  blood,  actually  either  by  authoritative  com- 
manding, such  as  bloody  councUlors .  . .  especially  that  called 
justiciary,  general  of  forces,  adjutants,  captains,  lieutenants, 
and  all  in  civil  and  military  power,  who  make  it  their  work  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  our  blood  ;  or  by  obeying  such  com- 
mands, such  as  bloody  militia  men,  malicious  troopers,  &c., 
likewise  such  gentlemen  and  commons  who  .  .  .  ride  and  run 
with  the  foresaid  persons,  or  who  deliver  any  of  us  into  their 
hands  to  the  spilling  of  our  blood.  .     .  informers  .  .  .  such  as 
viperous  and  malicious  bishops  and  curates  .  .  .  who  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  after  us  ...  we  say  all  and  every  one  of  such 
shall  be  reputed  by  us  as  enemies  to  God  and  the  covenanted 
work  of  reformation,  and  punished  as  suchy  according  to  onr 

power  and  the  degree  of  their  offence Therefore  all 

those  aforesaid  persons  be  admonished  of  their  hazard  ...  we 
desire  you  to  take  warning  ....  for  the  sinless  necessity  of 
self-preservation,  accompanied  with  holy  zeal  for  Chrtifi 

1  Scots  Worthiefl,  433.  »  i|,id.  434. 
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rei^mng  in  <mr  land  [the  dominion  of  piesbjrtery]  and  sup'- 
piessing  of  profanity,  will  move  us  not  to  let  you  pass  un- 
puDished.'' 

This  treasonable  apologetic  was  fonnally  fixed  to  the 
market-crosses  and  church  doors  of  several  burghs  during  the 
night ;  and  even  Wodrow  admits  that  ^*  it  wanted  not  its  de^ 
signed  effect."  For  ^^  the  most  venomous  malignants  were 
affirighted,  informers  and  intelligencers  in  the  west  and  south 
for  some  time  were  deterred  from  their  trafficking,  and  the  most 
vimlent  and  persecuting  of  the  curates  in  Nithsdale  and  Gal'* 
loway  thought  fit  to  retire  for  some  time  to  other  places!^  even 
before  some  dreadful  murders  startled  the  whole  kingdom  at 
the  atrocious  principles  which  this  document  developed.  The 
privy  council  met,  and  submitted  the  following  query  to  the 
jadges,  crown  lawyers,  and  several  advocates :  ^*  whether  any 
of  bis  majesty's  subjects  being  questioned  by  his  majesty's 
judges  or  commissioners,  if  they  own  a  late  proclamation,  in  so 
far  as  it  declares  war  against  his  sacred  majesty,  and  asserts 
tbat  it  is  lawful  to  kill  all  those  who  are  employed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, refusing  to  answer  upon  oath,  are  guilty  thereby  of  high 
treaison,  and  art  and  part  in  the  said  treasonable  declaration  ?** 
It  was  answered — **  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  lords 
of  council  and  session  that  a  libel  in  the  terms  of  the  said 
qnery  is  relevant  to  infer  the  crime  of  treason,  as  art  and  part 
of  the  said  treasonable  declaration  against  the  refusers  ^'^ 

The  answer  to  this  query  was  made  the  basis  of  an  act  of 
council,  more  tyrannical  and  atrocious  than  any  thing  that  had 
hitherto  proceeded  from  the  privy  coimcil;  but  which  sir 
George  Mackenzie  vindicates  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation. 
"  It  being  put  to  the  vote  in  council,  whether  or  not  any  person 
owns,  or  does  not  disown,  the  late  traitorous  declaration  upon 
oath,  whether  they  have  arms  or  not,  should  be  immediately 
killed  before  two  witnesses,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  are 
to  have  instructions  from  the  council  for  that  effect  ?  Carried 
in  the  affirmative.  The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council 
do  hereby  ordain  any  person  who  owns  or  will  not  disown  the 
late  treasonable  declaration  upon  oath,  whether  they  have  arms 
or  not,  to  be  immediately  put  to  death ;  this  being  always 
done  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the  person  or  persons 
having  commission  from  the  council  for  that  effect^." 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  attempts  to  justify  this  terrible  act 
by  alleging  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  many 
murders  committed  by  the  presbyterians :  he  says,  **  As  to  the 
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act  made  in  council,  allowing  M^dieia  to  kill  such  as  refiised 
to  own  the  king's  authority :  it  is  answered,  that  thece  beiag 
many  proclamations  issued  out  by  the  dissenters  declaring  that 
the  '  covenant  was  the  original  contract  betwixt  God,  the  king, 
and  the  people ;  and  therefbre  king  Charles  II.  having  brohea 
it,  forfaidted  hia  orown^  and  being  to  be  ccmsidered  only  as  a 

Erivate  subject,  and  enemy  to  God,  they  declared  war  against 
im,  and  that  it  was  lawfiil  to  kiU  him  and  all  who  senred 
him  :*  many,  accordingly,  bring  killedy  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  some  (upon  fresh  news  of  murdering  some  of  the  king^s 
horse  guaxds  at  Swyne-abbey,  in  their  beds)  to  terr^  them  out 
of  this  extravagancy,  by  allowing  the  soldiers  to  use  them  as 
in  a  war  in  which,  if  any  call — ^  for  whom  are  ye  ?'  and  the  others 
owning-^^  that  they  were  for  the  enemy,'  it  is  lawful  then  to  kill : 
and  thus  they  felt  their  folly  and  the  necessary  effects  of  their 
prmciplet ;  but  still  it  was  ordered  that  none  should  be  killed 
except  those  who  were  found  m  ormB  cwmng  that  principle  of 
assassination,  and  refusing  to  clear  themselves  of  tibeir  having 
been  in  accession  to  the  declaring  of  war  which  they  had  then 
begun ;  nor  were  these  killed,  but  when  their  deliberate  refusal 
could  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  But  that  it  may  appear 
plainly  that  no  more  was  intended  in  all  this  by  the  govemois, 
but  to  secure  the  public  peace  by  terrifying  those  assassins 
who  had  so  manifestly  invaded  it,  secret  orders  were  given, 
that  this  should  not  last  above  a  fortnight,  and  that  none  should 
be  killed  except  those  who  were  found  in  the  pnblicly  printed 
list,  declared  rebels,  who  may  be  killed  by  the  laws  of  ail 
nations ;  and  but  very  few  even  of  those  rebels  were  killed, 
though  this  has  been  made  the  foundation  qf  mamy  dreaiffd 
/tea.  This  mischief  was  intolerable  in  itself,  and  we  desire  to 
know  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise  remedied,  for  the  law 
must  find  cures  for  all  mischiefs,  and  those  who  occamonea 
them  should  of  all  others  be  least  allowed  to  complain  ^!* 

Aftbr  THB  publication  of  the  Apologetic  Declaration,  the 
presbyterian  districts  became  uninhabitable  by  the  episoopal 
clergy  and  their  people,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  efiecis 
of  terror,  were  obli^^  to  remove  from  their  charges  into  towns 
for  protection ;  for  Mackenzie  observes,  *^no  man  who  senred 
the  king  could  know  whether  or  not  his  oMuderer  was  at  his 
elbow,  and  that  they  had  reason  to  look  upon  every  place  as 
their  scaffold.""  Two  soldiers,  or  ^'gentlemen  of  the  liifegaards,'* 
were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  adherents  of  the  ^pdogetie 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November,  in  their  beds ;  the  ptr- 

>  Vindicttioii,  pp.  15-lS. 
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ticulars  of  which  were  not  known,  for  the  fanatical  murderers 
esct^ed  detection.  Kennoway,  one  of  the  victims,  was  much 
cmpLoyei  against  the  presby  terians,  and  was  perhaps  the  pro- 
totype of  seijeant  Bothwell,  in  Scott*s  novel  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  both  he  and  Stewart,  the  other  man,  had  incurred 
much  odium  among  the  presbyterians  by  their  activity.  They 
were  quartered  at  a  place  called  Swyne-abbey,  in  the  parish 
of  Livingstone,  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  dQocese  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  former  had  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  was  directed  to  arrest  Wodrow  says  this  atrocious 
murder  *^  shows  how  righteous  Providence  was  that  this  wicked 
man  is  cnt  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  prospects  ^.'^  The 
council  ordered  a  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the  murderers, 
but  they  were  never  discovered ;  but  provision  was  made  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  murdered  men. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the  council  published  a  procla- 
mation  against  the  Apologetic  Declaration,  in  which  they 
assert  that  the  rebels  having  at  last  *^  puUed  off  the  mask 
under  which  they  formerly  endeavoured  to  disguise  their 
bloody  and  execrable  principles,  and  .  .  .  declared  that  they 
have  disowned  us  and  our  authority,  and  have  declared  war 
against  us ;  and  •  .  •  that  it  is  a  duty  to  kill  and  murder  all 
who  do  any  manner  of  way  serve  us  or  bear  charge  under  us, 

&c Therefore  we  do  hereby  ordain  that  whosoever 

fihall  own  the  said  most  execrable  and  treasonable  declaration 
or  assassinations  therein  mentioned,  and  the  principles  therein 
specified,  or  whosoever  shall  refiise  to  disown  the  same,  in  so 
far  as  it  declares  war  against  his  sacred  majesty,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  such  as  serve  in  church,  state,  army, 
and  country,  shall  be  tried  and  executed  to  the  death.  .... 
And  since  these  rebels,  after  declaring  their  hellish  intentions, 
for  the  better  performance  of  their  mischievous  designs,  do 
luik  in  secret,  and  are  never  discerned  but  in  the  acts  of  their 
honid  assassinations,  and  passing  up  and  down  unknown 
amongst  our  loval  subjects,  take  opportunity  to  murder  and 
assassinate,  and  it  being  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
so  imminent  a  danger  ...  we  hereby  command  and  require 
aU  oar  subjects — ^both  men  and  women  past  the  age  of  sixteen 
jeais — not  to  presume  to  travel  without  testificates  of  tlieir 
loyalty  and  good  principles,^'  of  which  a  form  was  given ;  but 
this  restriction  was  entirely  confined  to  the  counties  within  the 
dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  with  the  capital ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  free  from  p*esbyterian  prin- 

>  Historj,  W.  153. 
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ciples  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  of  locomotion  as  formerly. 
It  was  also  declared  that  those  who  travelled  without  one  of 
these  passes  were  to  be  '^  holden  and  used  as  concurrers  with 
the  aforesaid  execrable  rebels,  and  as  guilty  of  the  aforesaid 
treasonable  declaration,  and  accessory  to  the  designs  therein.'' 
The  pass  was  in  words  of  similar  import  to  the  following  oath, 
which  all  were  required  to  take  before  they  could  be  entitled 
to  receive  their  passport,  and  all  military  men  were  authorised 
to  administer  the  oaUi : — *'  I,  A  B,  do  hereby  abhor,  renounce, 
and  disown,  in  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  the  pretended 
declaration  of  war,  late  affixed  to  several  parish  churches, 
in  so  far  as  it  declares  a  war  against  his  sacred  majesty,  aocl 
asserts  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  such  as  serve  his  majesty  in 
church,  state,  army,  or  country.^ 

1685. — It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  horrible  state 
to  which  the  principles  of  the  covenant  had  at  this  time  re- 
duced the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  shame  and 
sorrow.  Their  own  madness  and  murderous  designs,  and 
which  were  adopted  as  a  principle  of  reUffiony  produced  re- 
taliatory cruelties  and  restrictions  on  liberty  in  Uiose  parts  of 
the  kingdom  that  were  afflicted  with  their  presence ;  and  ii  is 
an  extraordinary  symptom  of  delusion  that  those  severities 
which  they  may  be  said  to  have  extorted  from  the  government 
are  looked  upon  as  unprovoked  persecution,  and  the  execution 
of  convicted  traitors  as  martyrdom.  If  the  Jesuits  could  feel 
either  shame  or  compunction,  the  fruit  produced  by  their  in- 
strument, the  covenant,  would  move  them  to  both ;  but  in  this 
covenant,  which  murdered  both  souls  and  bodies,  they  thought 
they  were  doing  service  to  Him  whose  attribute  is  lov£. 
Whereas  their  works,  but  especially  the  covenant,  are  chiefly 
calculated  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  him  who  was  both  a 
liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  established  clerot  in  the  southern  counties  were 
kept  in  constant  terror  of  their  lives,  and  even  Wodrow  ad- 
mits that  their  treatment  by  his  friends  was  *^  tmctvi/  ondrude 
enoughj^  and  that  in  consequence  many  of  them  were  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  resigning  their  cures  and  removing  oat  of 
the  country ;  upon  the  principle  that  "  when  they  persecute 
you  in  tliis  city,  flee  ye  unto  another.^*  One  of  a  more  intrepid 
character  than  the  others,  Mr.  Peter  Pearson,  incuml>ent  of 
the  parish  of  Carsphaim,  in  Galloway,  met  the  fate  designed 
for  others,  had  matters  been  allowed  to  proceed.  He  was  on- 
married,  and  lived  at  his  house  quite  alone;  but,  according 
to  the  policy  of  the  time,  he  had  been  compelled  to  attend 
the  court  held  by  the  military  commander,  and  to  accuse 
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or  else  to  excuse  his  parishioners.  For  his  own  protection, 
be  kept  firearms  and  other  means  of  defence  in  his  house, 
and  it  seems  he  had  provoked  the  whigs  by  sajing  that  he 
was  not  afiraid  of  them.  He  taught  the  catholic  doctrines 
of  the  church,  which  were  fiercely  denounced,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  by  Calvinists,  as  popery  and  ar- 
miniauism,  and  Wodrow  calls  this  an  ^*  unwarrantable  pro- 
vocation !"  Some  of  the  whigs,  therefore,  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  compel  him  to  desist  from  what  they  called  perse- 
cation,  and  to  teach  more  orthodox  doctrines,  according  to 
their  standard  of  divinity.  Two  of  them  gained  admission  to 
bis  house  at  night,  some  say  after  he  was  in  bed,  when  he  pre- 
pared for  defence,  but  the  odiers  coming  to  the  door,  he  incau- 
tiously went  out  to  reiaison  with  them,  as  he  now  saw  his  peril 
was  imminent,  and  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  instant.  ^^  Several 
of  his  brethren/'  says  Wodrow,  '^  about  the  time  of  the  so- 
ciety's declaration,  had  the  caution  to  retire  for  a  little,  but  he 
would  needs  brave  it  out,''  and  murder  was  the  reward  of  his 
courage ;  and  he  continues,  "  in  his  narrower  sphere,  he  came 
the  nearest  to  the  primate  who  met  with  the  same  fate." 

Although  he  pretends  to  abhor  and  detest  murder  in  the 
abstract,  yet  he  most  circumstantially  and  apologetically  relates 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  sacrilegious  murder, 
Aad  protests  against  its  being  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  whigs ; 
bat  it  it  chargeable  on  their  principlesy  and  particularly  on  their 
apologetic  declaration.  The  council  ordered  the  whole  parish 
to  be  pursued  for  the  murder  done  on  their  minister ;  and  like- 
wise the  parish  of  Anwoth,  in  the  same  diocese,  for  qffronti 
done  to  their  minister.  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  what 
weie  the  natm^e  of  the  '^  affronts "  done  to  the  clergyman  of 
that  parbh,  but  it  is  probable  they  were  short  of  murder. 

The  council  wrote  to  the  lord  bishop  of  Moray  to  advertise 
dl  his  clergy  to  meet  at  Elgin  on  the  22d  January,  to  attend  a 
court  to  be  held  by  the  earls  of  Erroll,  Kintore,  and  some 
others,  and  to  bring  with  them  lists  of  ^^  persons  guilty  of 
church  disorders,  or  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  present 
established  government  in  church  or  state."  This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  former  insane  practice  of  having  banished  the  whig 
ministers  from  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  into  Morayshire. 
Wodrow  very  justly  says,  "  the  seed  sown  by  the  banish- 
ments, after  the  first  introduction  of  prelacy,  of  Mr.  D.  Dick- 
son and  Mr.  R.  Bruce,  and  others ;  and  more  lately  by  minis- 
ters and  gentlemen  banished  thither  by  the  high  commission, 
audby  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Hogg,  M'Gilligue,  and  others, 
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were  not  yet  worn  out  from  that  country.'*  To  inquire  into 
the  disorders  which  a  few  presbyterians  introduced  and  kept 
up  in  that  diocese,  the  council  sent  these  noblemen  as  com- 
missioners, and  their  report  states  that  the  lords  sent  a  *^  ts- 
grant  preacher  to  Edinburgh ;  and  cleansed  the  country  of  all 
outed  ministers  and  yagrant  preachers,  and  banished  four  of 
them  for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  keeping  convoiti- 
cles,  and  revising  to  keep  the  kirk.^  The  commissioners  seem 
to  have  restored  order  amongst  the  few  delinquents  in  Moray, 
without  having  resorted  to  any  very  harsh  measures ;  except  in 
tlie  cases  of  Grant  of  Grant  and  Brodie  of  Brodie,  both  of  whom 
were  heavily  fined.  They  appealed  to  the  king  in  council, 
but  their  fines  were  confirmed.  They  report  also,  that  ^  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Moray  attended  the  lords 
in  a  body,  and  gave  them  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  great 
pains  and  diligence  they  had  used  to  the  good  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  church  and  clergy  in  that  place,  and  begged  the 
lords  would  allow  them  to  represent  their  sense  and  gratitude 
thereof  to  the  lords  of  his  majesty^s  most  honourable  privy 
council*." 

Graham  of  Claverhouse  had  traversed  the  stewartiy  of 
Galloway  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  but  had  fiiiled  in 
entirely  suppressing  the  field  conventicles.  Colonel  Douglass, 
with  two  hundred  men,  was  sent  into  the  stewartiy,  and  on 
the  23d  of  Januarv  he  came  upon  six  men  at  Caldunes,  a  fann- 
house  in  the  parish  of  Minnigafi*,  when,  Wodrow  afiirms,  with- 
out any  other  provocation  than  that  of  their  being  aigaged 
in  prayer,  and  without  any  process,  he  shot  them  all  dead! 
This  is  not  true ;  but  this  falsehood  served  to  ^^  aggravate  the 
crimes  of  his  enemies,**  and  to  keep  up  local  prejudices  against 
both  the  church  and  the  king's  government.  Lord  Fountain- 
ball  relates,  that  Douglass  was  in  the  fields  on  that  day 
with  eight  men,  and  accidentally  encountered  these  fanatics, 
^^  who  kiUed  two  of  his  men  and  captain  Urquhart,  and  had 
very  nearly  shot  Douglass  himself  dead,  had  not  the  whig's 
carbine  misgiven,  whereon  Douglass  pistoled  him  presently."* 
Instead  of  having  shot  six  men  at  prayers  without  any  pro- 
cess, it  thus  appears,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  the  six 
men  at  prayers  shot  three  of  the  king's  life-guards  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty.  His  lordship  adds,  some  companions  of 
these  whigs  came  to  Kirkcudbright  and  killed  two  men,  ^^and 
caused  a  minister,  called  Mr.  Shaw,  to  swear  he  would  never 

1  Wodrow's  History,  W.  194.196. 
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preadi  again  in  Scotland.**  This  oath  was  extorted  from  him 
under  the  threat  of  instant  murder,  bat  yet  he  was  so  tender 
of  his  oath  that  he  preached  no  more  in  Scotland. 

His  VAJESTT  king  Charles  II.  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy on  Monday,  the  2d  of  Febmary ;  on  the  4th,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  but  growing  worse^ 
he  died  on  Friday  the  6th,  at  Whitehall,  in  the  d5th  year  oi 
his  age  and  the  87 th  of  his  reign,  about  twenty- five  years  after 
the  Restoration^.  Burnet  alleges  that  one  Huddlestone,  a 
priest  of  Borne,  administered  the  sacrament  and  extreme 
unction  to  the  king  previous  to  his  death  ;  and  Huddlestone 
published  a  '^  Brief  Account  of  particulars  occurring  at  the 
happy  death  of  our  late  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  II.  in 
regard  to  religion  ;  faithfiilly  related  by  his  then  assistant,  Mr. 
John  Huddlestone.**  That  paper  is  now  before  me,  in  which 
the  priest  says,  **  The  king  then  declared  himself,  '  that  he 
desired  to  die  in  the  &ith  and  communion  of  the  holy  Roman 
catholic  church ;  that  he  was  most  heartily  sorry  for  all  the 
sins  of  his  life  past,  and  particularly  for  that  he  had  deferred 
hit  recaneiliaiion  $o  long;  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ*s 
passion,  he  hoped  for  salvation ;  that  he  was  in  charity  with 
all  the. world;  that  with  all  his  heart  he  pardoned  his  ene- 
mies, and  desired  pardon  of  all  those  whom  he  had  anywise 
offended ;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God  to  spare  him  longer  life, 
he  would  amend  it,  detesting  all  sin'.*** 

Bishop  Bhrnbt's  account  of  the  last  hours  of  the  king 
partakes  of  all  that  malignity  and  misrepresenution  which  run 
through  his  whole  history ;  but  fortunately  we  have  another 
accoont  by  one  who  was  present  in  the  room,  and  who  was 
duqdain  to  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely.  It  is  in  a  letter  ad- 
drened  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Roper ;  but  the  signature  was  torn 
away.  It  is  preserved  among  the  Ellis  Papers,  dated  Ely 
House,  Febnwry  7th,  1684-85  :— 

"  Reverbnd  Sir, — ^Yesterday  noon,  1  do  believe  the  most 
lamented  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  one  of  the  best 
kings,  after  near  five  days*  sickness,  left  this  world ;  trans- 
laied,  doubtless,  to  a  much  more  glorious  kingdom  than  all 
those  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  now  bewailing  of  their  loss. 
It  was  a  great  piece  of  providence  that  this  fatal  blow  was  not 
so  sudden  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  died  on  Monday, 
when  his  fit  fijst  took  him,  as  he  must  have  done  if  Dr.  King 
had  not  been  by  by  chance,  and  let  him  blood.     By  these 

*  Salmon's  Chronology,  232.  '  Deutera  Eikon  Baxilike,  317. 
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few  days*  respite  he  had  opportunity  (which,  accordingly,  he 
did  embrace)  of  thinking  of  another  world ;  and  we  all  pre- 
pared the  better  to  sustain  so  great  a  loss.     He  shewed  him- 
self, throughout  his  sickness^  one  of  the  best-natured  men  that 
ever  lived ;  and  by  abundance  of  fine  things  he  said,  with  re- 
ference to  his  soul,  he  shewed  he  died  as  a  good  christian; 
and  the  physicians, who  have  seen  so  many  leave  this  world,  do 
say  they  never  saw  the  like  as  to  his  courage,  so  unconcerned 
he  was  at  death,  though  sensible  to  all  degrees  imaginable  to 
the  very  last.     He  often,  in  extremity  of  pain,  woidd  say  he 
suffered,  but  thanked  God  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he  suffered 
patiently.     He  every  now  and  then  would  seem  to  wish  for 
death,  and  beg  the  pardon  of  the  standers  by  and  those  that 
were  employed  about  him,  that  he  gave  them  so  much  trouble; 
that  he  hoped  the  work  was  almost  over ;  he  was  weary  of  this 
world ;  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  he  was  going  to  a  better. 
There  was  so  much  affection  and  tenderness  expressed  between 
the  royal  brothers,  the  one  upon  the  bed,  the  other  almost 
drowned  in  tears  upon  his  knees,  and  kissing  of  his  dying  bro- 
ther's hand,  as  could  not  but  extremely  move  the  standers  by. 
He  thanked  our  present  king  for  having  always  been  the  best 
of  brothers  and  of  friends,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  the  trou- 
ble he  had  given  him  from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  several 
risks  of  fortime  he  had  run  on  his  account.     He  told  him  now 
he  freely  lefl  him  all,  and  begged  of  God  to  bless  him  with  a 
prosperous  reign.     He  recommended  all  his  children  to  his 
care  except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  he  was  not  heard 
so  much  as  to  make  mention  of.     He  blessed  all  his  children, 
one  by  one,  pulling  them  to  him  on  the  bed ;  and  then  the 
bishops  moved  him,  as  he  was  the  Lord's  anointed  and  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  to  bless  them  also,  and  all  that  were  there 
present,  and  in  them  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects.     Where- 
upon, the  room  being  full,  all  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
he  raised  himself  on  his  bed,  and  very  solemnly  blessed  them 
all.     This  was  so  like  a  great  good  prince,  and  the  solemnity 
of  it  so  very  surprising,  as  was  extremely  moving,  and  caused 
a  general  lamentation  throughout;  and  no  one  hears  [of]  it 
without  being  much  affected  with  it ;  being  new  and  great 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  strangely  every  body  was 
concerned  when  they  perceived  there  was  but  little  hopes. 
To  all  appearance,  never  any  prince  came  to  a  crown  with 
more  regi*et,  with  more  unwillingness,  because  it  could  not  be 
without  the  loss  of  one  he  loved  so  dearly,  than  did  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  (whom  God  preserve).  He  joined  as  heartily 
as  any  of  the  company  in  all  the  prayers  the  bishops  offered 
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ap  to  God.  He  was  as  much  upon  his  knees  as  any  one,  and 
said  Amen  as  heartily ;  and  no  one  doubts  but  he  as  much  de- 
fied God  would  hear  their  prayers  as  any  one  of  all  that 
prayed. 

^  The  quben,  whom  he  [the  king]  had  asked  for  the  first 
tiling  he  said  on  Monday,  when  he  came  out  of  his  fit  (she 
hanng  been  present  with  him  as  long  as  her  extraordinaiy 
passion  would  giro  her  leave,  which  at  length  threw  her  into 
fits,  not  being  able  to  speak  while  with  him),  sent  a  message  to 
him  to  excuse  her  absence,  and  to  beg  his  pardon  if  ever  she 
had  offended  him  in  all  her  life.  He  replied,  '  Alas !  poor 
woman !  she  beg  my  pardon  ?  I  beg  hers,  with  all  my  heart!' 

^  The  qheen  that  now  is  was  a  most  passionate  mourner, 
and  so  tender-hearted  as  to  think  a  crown  dearly  bought  with 
the  loss  of  such  a  brother.  There  was,  indeed,  no  one  of 
either  sex  but  wept  like  children. 

**  On  Friday  morning  all  the  churches  were  so  thronged 
with  people  to  pray  for  him,  all  in  tears  and  with  dejected 
looks,  that  for  my  part  I  found  it  a  hard  task,  and  so  I  do  be- 
lieve did  many  more,  to  go  through  with  the  service ;  so  melan- 
choly was  the  sight,  as  well  as  were  the  thoughts  of  the  occa- 
sion of  it* 

"The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  [Kenn]  watching  on  Wed- 
nesday night  (as  my  lord  [Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely]  had 
done  the  night  before),  there  appearing  then  some  danger,  be- 
gan to  discourse  to  him  as  a  divine ;  and  thereupon  he  did  con- 
trnne  the  speaker  for  the  rest  to  the  last,  the  other  bishops  giv- 
ing their  assistance,  both  by  prayers  and  otherwise,  as  they 
saw  occasion,  with  very  good  ejaculations  and  short  speeches, 
till  his  speech  quite  left  him ;  and  afterwards,  by  lifting  up  his 
hand,  expressing  his  attention  to  the  prayers,  he  made  a  very 
glorious  christian  exit,  after  as  lasting  and  as  strong  an  agony 
of  death  almost  as  ere  was  known  ^:" 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  altogether  mis- 
represented, by  the  malignity  of  bishop  Burnet  and  the  pre- 
judices of  presby terian  authors,  who,  mistaking  their  own  sins 
of  rebellion  for  true  and  laudable  service,  have  represented 
him  as  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  tyranny.  But  better  and  less 
prejadiced  judges  give  him  a  very  different  character.  Dr. 
Charlton  says,  his  majesty's  natural  endowments  were  highly 
improved  by  a  numerous  train  of  accidents  commonly  un- 
known to  other  princes ;  his  mind  was  adorned  by  such  vir- 
taes  as  might,  if  they  had  continued,  have  proved  a  perpetual 

1  Ellia's  Original  Letters,  ui.  333-338.    FublUhed  1824. 
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source  of  happineas  to'  bimself  and  kingdom,  as  justice,  fiirti- 
tude,  temperance,  clemency,  and  sobriety.  Sir  Wmiain 
Temple  says,  no  prince  had  more  qualities  to  make  him  loved, 
with  a  great  many  to  make  him  esteemed,  and  all  without  a 
grain  of  pride  and  panity  in  hb  constitution :  nor  could  he  suf- 
fer flattery  of  any  kind,  growing  weary  upon  the  first  appioaches 
of  it  Echard  says,  die  kii^s  own  clemency  was  apparent 
and  remarkable ;  and  it  was  the  king^s  opinion,  both  before 
and  after  his  restoration,  that  the  best  means  to  restore  the  de- 
cayed body  of  the  kingdom  to  its  former  health,  was  not  to 
cure  one  part  by  afflicting  the  other,  but  to  heal  those  wounds, 
which  were  already  festered,  by  their  proper  lenitives,  and  to 
remove  all  causes  of  future  animosity.  And  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  have  enslaved  his  people,  as  Burnet  maUdously  in- 
sinuates, is  evident  from  his  voluntarily  passing  by  two  fa- 
vourable opportunities :  first  at  his  restoration,  and  next  in  the 
latter  end  of  life,  when  he  reigned  so  entirely  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects,  always  excepting,  however,  the  presbyterians, 
that  they  would  have  denied  him  nothing  that  he  could  have 
asked  from  them^.  Hume  says  of  him,  '^  though  not  en- 
dowed with  the  integrity  and  strict  principles  of  his  father,  be 
was  happy  in  a  more  amiable  manner  and  more  popular  ad- 
dress. Far  fi*om  being  distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  he  had  not 
a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  composition ;  but 
was  the  most  affable,  best  bred  man  alive.  He  tieated 
his  subjects  like  noblemen*  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen ;  not 
like  vassals  or  boors.  His  professions  were  plausible,  his 
whole  behaviour  engaging ;  so  that  he  won  upon  the  heartft 
even  when  he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  and  often 
balanced  their  judgmentsof  things  by  their  personal  inclina- 
tion. In  his  public  conduct  likewise,  though  he  had  some 
times  embraced  measures  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  his  people,  he  had  never  been  found  to  persevere  obsti- 
nately in  them,  but  had  always  returned  into  that  path  which 
their  united  opinion  seemed  to  point  out  to  him.  And  upoo 
the  whole,  it  appeared  to  many,  cruel,  and  even  iniquitous,  to 
remark  so  rigorously  the  failings  of  a  prince  who  discovered 
so  much  facility  in  correcting  his  errors,  and  so  much  lenitj 
in  pardoning  the  offences  committed  against  himself  ^." 

It  was  frequently  remarked  of  Charles,  ^*  that  he  never  said 
a  foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  b,  wise  one,"  a  severe  and  unju^ 
censure ;  but  when  it  was  related  to  the  merry  monarch,  he 
readily  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  nothing  could  be  mors 

Salmon's  Examination,  i.  438-442.  >  Hist,  of  Eng.  tiii.  121. 
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reasonable  than  that,  '^  for  his  discourse  was  his  owfiy  where- 
as his  actions  were  his  ministers*.''  Lord  Foiintainhall  says  of 
him,  that  ^^  he  was  certainly  a  prince  (whose  weak  side  was  to 
be  carried  away  with  women,  which  had  wasted  his  body,  be- 
ing only  fifty-fiv^e  years  old  when  he  died)  endued  with  many 
royal  qualities,  of  whom  the  divine  providence  had  taken  an 
especial  care:  witness  his  miraculous  escape  at  Worcester 
battle;  his  treatment  in  the  royal  oak,  when  thousands  were 
nunmaging  the  fields  in  quest  of  him  ;  his  restoration  with- 
out one  drop  of  bloodshed,  so  that  the  Turkish  emperor  said 
that  if  he  were  to  change  his  religion  he  would  only  do  so  for 
that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  God,  who  had  done  so 
wonderfiil  things  for  him.  His  clemency  was  admirable ;  wit- 
ness his  sparing  two  of  Cromwell's  sons,  one  of  whom  had 
usurped  his  throne.  His  firmness  in  religion  was  evident,  for 
in  his  banishnaent  great  offers  were  made  to  restore  him  if  he 
would  turn  papist,  which  he  altogether  slighted  ^'' 

His  religious  firmness  is  confirmed  by  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  York  with  his  own  hand,  to  pre- 
vent his  apostacy,  and  which  corresponds  with  his  own  con- 
duct before  embarking  for  Scotland'.  It  is  dated  Cologne, 
November  10th,  1664:— 

^  Dear  brother, — I  have  received  yoiu's,  without  a  date, 
in  which  you  mention  that  Mr.  Montague  has  endeavoured  to 
perveit  you  in  your  religion.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  remem- 
her  very  well  the  commands  1  left  with  you  at  my  going  away, 
concerning  that  point,  and  am  confident  you  will  observe 
them ;  yet  the  letters  coming  from  Paris  say  that  it  is  the  queen's 
purpose  to  do  all  she  can  to  change  your  religion ;  which,  if 
you  hearken  imto  her  or  any  body  else  in  that  matter,  you  must 
never  think  to  see  England  or  me  again  ;  and  whatever  mis- 
chief shall  fall  on  me  or  my  afiairs  fix>m  this  time,  I  must  lay 
^1  on  you,  as  being  the  only  cause  of  it :  therefore  consider 
Well  what  it  is,  not  only  to  be  the  cause  of  ruining  a  brother 
^t  loves  you  so  well,  but  also  of  your  king  and  country. 
^0  not  let  Uiem  persuade  you  either  by  force  or  fair  promises ; 
for  the  first,  they  neither  dare  nor  will  use ;  for  the  second,  as 
soon  as  they  have  perverted  you,  they  will  have  their  end,  and 
will  care  no  more  for  you.  I  am  also  informed  there  is  a  pur- 
pose to  put  you  into  the  Jesuits'  college,  which  I  command 
J^,  on  the  same  ground,  never  to  consent  unto ;  and  when- 
ever any  body  will  go  to  dispute  with  you  in  religion,  do  not 

'  Chronological  Notes,  p.  46.  '  Vide  ante  ii.  ch.  xzIt.  p.  320. 
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answer  them  at  all ;  for  though  you  have  reason  on  your  side, 
yet,  they  being  prepared,  will  have  the  advantage  of  any  body 
that  is  not  upon  the  same  security  that  they  are.  If  you  do 
not  consider  what  I  say  to  you,  remember  the  last  words  of 
your  dead  father,  which  were,  to  be  constant  to  yourreligioD, 
and  never  to  be  shaken  in  it  Which,  if  you  do  not  observe, 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  will  ever  hear  from  your  affec- 
tionate brother,  *^  Charles  R." 

Burnet  most  mendaciously  asserts  that  the  proclamation  of 
king  James's  accession  was  a  heavy  solemnity ;  few  tears 
were  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for 
the  present  king  ^.  Few  princes  have  descended  to  the  grave 
more  generally  lamented  than  Charles  II. ;  he  was  a  most  po- 
pular severeign,  and  was  beloved  by  all  his  subjects,  except 
the  whigs,  who  were  in  constant  plots  both  against  his  crowD 
and  his  life.  Mr.  archdeacon  Echard  says,  '^  sure  it  is  that 
since  the  murder  of  his  father,  there  never  was  a  deeper  ior- 
row  J  nor  more  tears  shed  in  England,  than  appeared  upon  the 
first  news  of  the  death  of  this  beloved  monarch,  king  Charles 
II.,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  misfortune  and 
calamity  that  could  befal  the  nation.**  Burnet's  malicious  in- 
sinuation, that  there  were  no  shouts  of  joy  at  the  proclamation 
of  king  James,  is  equally  unfounded  :  Mr.  Welwood  says, 
that  *^upon  king  Charles's  death,  James,  duke  of  York, 
mounted  the  throne;  all  the  former  heats  and  animosities 
against  him,  and  even  the  very  memory  of  a  bill  of  exclusion, 
seemed  to  be  now  quite  forgot,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  his  people  at  his  accession  to  the  crown." 

^  Own  Timet,  iii.  5. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

1665.— PhHTlmniition  of  Junes  II. — ^his  apeech  m  ooimeU.-*ArcUri«hop  Sou 
croft'i  addieas. — ^Kiag  goet  publidy  to  mm  ■cto  up  the  popiali  ritual  at 
HoKjiDod-honae. — Charles  II/s  profOiecj— long  Charles  buried.— James  VIL 
prodaiBBed  «l  Edmbnrgh.^Bishops'  addresa  to  tiie  kinf— did  not  take  the 
eorooatkm  oath. — ^An  action  with  the  covenanters. — Free  pardon  to  preachsra 
and  others. — Renwick  in  the  field — ^leftises  to  join  Argyle. — Tbib  Sanqnhar 
Dedaration. — Meeting  of  parliament — ^king'a  letter— doke  of  Qneensberry 
oommissioner,  bis  speech — ^the  chancellor's  speech — act  for  the  security  of  the 
protestant  ehnrch — against  the  ooYenant — other  acts — act  for  the  clergy. — 
Aigjle's  morements — arrivea  at  Orkney — bishop  of  Orkney  arrests  his  officers 
—arriYes  in  Kintyre — issues  a  declaration — ^the  declaration — makes  a  descent 
on  the  lowlands — ^is  defeated — and  captured. — Address  of  parliament. — Argyle 
ordered  to  be  beheaded. — Monmouth  lands  at  Lyme— proclaimed  king  at 
Taonton— writes  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle — defeated  at  Sedgemoor— beheaded 
— Ua  ftnaticiam — ^his  declaration — Argyle's  prophecy — ^hia  behaviour  on  the 
Ksffold. — Rumbold  executed. — ^A  thankagiving  ordered. — Diapensing  with 
thekws. 

1685 — About  foiir  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  king  Charles  II.  died>  James  the  Second  was  proclaimed 
at  London  with  the  usual  solemnities,  witli  great  acclamations 
of  the  people,  *^  together  with  a  decent  concern  for  the  loss  of 
so  good  a  prince.^  At  night  the  council  met,  and  his  majestj 
made  a  very  gracious  declaration,  wherein  he  assured  the  lords 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  es- 
pecially in  his  great  tenderness  and  clemency  to  his  people ; 
that  though  he  had  been  reported  to  be  a  man  bent  on  arbitrary 
power,  yet  he  should  invade  no  man's  property,  but  endeavour 
to  support  the  government  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  was 
by  law  established.  I  know,  he  said,  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  ore  for  monarchy,  and  that  the  members 
of  it  have  shewn  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  He  re- 
peated the  same  assurance  to  the  lord  bishop  of  Ely,  with 
solemn  protestations  that  he  would  not  in  the  least  disturb  the 
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established  govemment  of  the  church,  '*  either  by  toleration 
or  any  othei  way  whatever.**     The  next  day  archbishop  San- 
croft  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  a  private  audience  of  bis 
niajesty  in  his  closet,  when  the  archbishop  made  a  very  elo- 
quent speech,  by  way  of  thanks,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
clergy,  for  his  majesty^s  gracious  declaration  in  council,  ^'giving 
him  all  assurances  of  loyalty  in  the  clergy,  as  what  he  might 
depend  upon,  as  it  is  both  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our 
church,  beyond  any  church  in  the  world  ^.*'    His  majesty 
again  repeated  his  former  declaration,  and  added,  moreover, 
that  he  would  never  give  any  sort  of  countenance  to  dissenters. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  king  James  went  publicly  to  mass 
at  St  James's  chapel ;  and  the  Romish  ritual  was  ordered  to 
be  established  in  the  chapel  royal,  Holyrood-house !   This  in 
fatuated  king  thus  early  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  niin, 
and  the  verification  of  Uie  late  king's  prophecy,  as  related  by 
sir  Richard  Bullstrode,  a  papist,  in  his  Memoirs.    He  had  been 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  he  says,  ^  about  two 
years  before  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.  he  gave  me  leave 
to  come  into  England,  and  sent  the  Katharine  yacht  to  Oslend 
for  me.     Some  days  after  my  arrival  at  Whitehall,  he  com- 
manded me  to  walk  with  him  to  Hyde-park,  and  as  I  walked 
with  him,  the  rest  of  the  company  kee])ing  at  a  good  distance, 
he  told  me  that  I  had  served  him  very  well  at  Brussels,  and 
that  his  brother  had  given  him  a  very  good  account  of  my 
carriage  there.  .  .  .     And  after  having  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  the  nobility  of  those  countries,  he  said,  that  during 
his  exile  abroad  he  had  seen  many  countries,  of  which  none 
pleased  him  so  much  as  that  of  the  Flemings,  who  were  the 
most  honest  and  true-hearted  race  of  people  that  he  had  met 
with :  and  then  added.  But  lam  weary  of  travelling ^  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  abroad  no  more :  but  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
I  know  not  what  my  brother  will  do.     I  am  much  afraid  that 
when  he  comes  to  the  crown  he  wiU  be  obliged  to  travel  again. 
And  yet  I  will  take  care  to  leave  my  kingdoms  to  him  in  peace, 
wishing  he  may  long  keep  them  so.     But  this  hath  all  of  my 
fears,  little  of  my  hopes,  and  less  of  my  reason ;  and  I  flj» 
much  a/raid,  that  when  my  brother  comes  to  the  crown,  he  will 
be  obliged  again  to  leave  his  native  soil^    This  idea  must  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  king's  mind,  for  he  remarked 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  "  he  was  confident,  whenever  the 

1  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  iii.  338-39.— Salmon's  Chronology,  234.— The  life 
of  King  James  II.  late  King  of  England,  anonymous,  p.  74,  2d  edit  London, 
1 70:i. 
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dake  shoald  come  to  reign,  that  he  would  be  so  restless  aiid 
fiolent,  that  he  would  not  hold  it  /our  year$  to  an  end  >  :^  little 
did  the  king  think,  however,  that  this  prince,  who  was  James's 
son-in-law,  was  to  send  him  on  his  travels. 

On  the  14th,  king  Charles  was  buried  privately  from  the 
painted  chamber  at  Westminster  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel 
in  the  Abbey ;  ^  but  hardly  was  ever  a  crowned  head  so  ob- 
scurely interred,  he  having  not  so  much  as  the  Blue-coat  boys 
to  walk  before  him*." 

On  Monday  evening,  the  9th  of  February,  the  news  of  the 
late  king's  death  reached  Edinburgh,  and  the  privy  council 
assembled  inunediately,  and  after  expressing  their  grief,  they 
resolved  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Albany  and  York  the  following 
day  as  James  VII.    At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  they  again 
met,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  having  first  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  test,  and  the  oath  of  a  privy  councillor,  ad- 
ministered them  to  all  the  other  members.   Then  they  all  signed 
the  order  for  proclaiming  the  new  king,  and  went  to  the  cross, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates  in 
their  robes  and  insignia,  and  the  lords  of  session,  with  such  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  as  were  in  town,     llie  lord 
chancellor  ascended  the  cross,  and  read  the  proclamation 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamation  of  the  people ;  and  after- 
wards the  privy  council  despatched  a  letter  to  the  king  widi 
an  account  of  their  proceedings.     At  the  same  time  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  sent  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their  late  sove- 
reign Charles  II.,  but  which  was  mitigated  by  the  happy  and 
peaceable  succession  of  his  majesty  to  the  throne.  ^  They  also 
congratulated  his  majesty  on  his  accession  "  with  all  the 
marks  of  joy  imaginable  ;"  and  requested  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  permit  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
to  wait  upon  his  royal  person,  that  he  might  express  his 
oun  and  his  brethren's  sense  of  duty  and  affection  more  fully 
than  could  be  done  by  letter.     On  the  1 6th,  king  James  was 
proclaimed  in  Ireland  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  with  equal 
splendour,  and  with  every  mark  of  loyalty'. 

In  the  proclamation  an  oath  is  inserted  of  adhesion  to 
James's  heirs :  **  and  we  hereby  give  our  oaths  with  uplifted 
bands  tliat  we  shall  bear  true  and  faithful  allegiance  imto  our 
said  sacred  sovereign  James  VII.  king,  &c.,  and  to  his  lawful 
heirs  and  successors.''     But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king  had 

*  Note  bj  editor  of  Bnrnet'a  Own  Times,  ii.  415. 

*  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  234.^Life  of  King  Tames,  75.  '  Ibid.  75-76. 
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no  coronation  oath  for  Scodand  tendered  to  him ;  and  Wodrou 
sneeringlj  remarks,  ^^  the  loss  was  not  very  great  to  Scodand, 
since  his  religion,  which  led  him  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics, 
could  have  furnished  him  with  a  dispensation  from  his  oath, 
though  he  had  taken  it  ^  as  the  covenant  furnished  a  dis- 
pensation  to  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
at  the  revolution.  On  the  13th  of  February,  colonel  Bocban 
defeated  eighty  of  the  covenanters  who  had  assembled  in 
arms,  killed  one  of  them,  and  took  three  prisoners.  And 
the  lord  advocate  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  parishioners 
of  Irongray,  in  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  for  one  of  those  fre- 
quent invasions  of  the  clergyman^s  manse,  and  an  attack  on 
his  person ;  which  Wodrow  delicately  calls  ^^  an  abuse,"  and 
adds,  ^^  I  know  no  more  about  it."  On  the  2d  of  Mardi,  the 
king  published  an  indemnity,  with  some  exceptions,  in  which 
he  freely  pardoned  and  indemnified  all  his  Scottish  subjects, 
under  and  below  the  degree  of  heritors,  &c. — including  ^  va- 
grant preachers,  of  all  rebellions,  seditions,  insurrections, 
reset,  intercommuning,  fire-raising,  &c.,  in  any  time  preced- 
ing the  date  of  this  our  royal  prodamation."  Out  of  this  in- 
demnity, however,  the  murderers  of  archbishop  Sharp  and 
Mr.  Pearson  were  excepted.  Extensive  as  this  indemnitj 
was,  yet  it  fiiiled  to  gratify  the  party  that  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it ;  for,  says  Wodrow,  ^^  it  is  so  narrow,  that  it 
scarce  deserves  Us  name,  and  very  much  threes  with  the  nature 
of  those  favours  protestant  subjects  may  expect  from  a  popish 
prince.  The  king  is  made  to  commend  his  brother's  clemeocy 
as  what  aggravated  what  is  now  called  rebellion.  I  am  apt 
enough  to  suppose,  that  king  Charles's  government  might  have 
been  much  more  easy  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been /or  the  duke 
and  the  bishops  ^.^  It  is  in  this  way  that  such  inveterate  pre- 
judices have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  The  bishops  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  but  the  people  were  taught  to  believe 
that  they  had,  and  the  traditional  feeling  of  hatred  and  malice 
has  been  transmitted  with  such  intense  repugnance  also  to 
their  sacred  office,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  invincible. 

By  a  despatch  from  the  council  to  the  officer  commanding 
in  the  south,  we  learn  that  Ren  wick  held  a  conventicle  in  Clydes- 
dale, that  might  be  considered  a  military  muster.  ^^  May  2dth, 
the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  being  this  day  cer- 
tainly informed,  that  there  was  a  considerable  meeting  of  per- 
sons hearing  that  supposed  preacher  (a  disturber  of  the  peace 

1  Historj,  iY.  205. 
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and  of  all  honest  men),  Mr.  James  Renwick,  between  the 
King's-hill  and  Dannond,  upon  the  borders  of  Carluke  and 
Cambusnethan  parishes,  in  Clydesdale,  where  there  were  an 
handred  armed  men,  who  were  exercised  betwixt  sunrising 
and  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  upon  Friday  last,  and 
then  after  sermon,  began  again  and  continued  the  rest  of  the 
day.  At  which  meeting  there  were  several  persons  made  their 
repentance  for  their  offences  in  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
the  test,  and  hearing  and  communicating  with  indulged  minis- 
ters ;  and  so  were  by  him  received  into  Iheir  society,  and  some 
were  delayed  till  a  new  occasion,  their  offences  being  many  ^.'* 
But  this  was  not  enough,  **  Mr.  Ren  wick's  spirit  was  stirred 
within  him  at  the  proclamation  of  king  James,  a  professed 
papbt,'*  and  therefore  he  ^*  could  not  let  go  this  opportunity  of 
witnessing  against  that  usurpation  of  a  papist  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  die  nation,  and  hu  design  of  overturning  the  cove- 
nanted work  of  reformation,  and  of  introducing  popery.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  and  about  200  men  went  to  Sanquhar,  May  28, 
1685,  and  published  that  declaration,  afterwards  called  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration^.''  The  council  sent  orders  to  the  lord 
Cannichael  to  examine  all  suspected  persons,  to  secure  their 
amis  and  horses  throughout  the  county  of  Ayr,  to  prevent  their 
joining  Argyle,  whose  invasion  was  now  daily  expected. 

Renwiox  was  strongly  solicited  to  unite  his  armed  followers, 
who  had  been  in  training  at  the  last  conventicle,  with  those 
of  Argyle ;  but  as  that  traitor  had  not  given  his  testimony 
against  the  designs  and  defections  of  the  times  with  sufficient 
ezplicitness  to  satisfy  Renwick,  he  refused.  He  chose  to 
make  war  on  antichrist  in  his  own  way,  and  he  thereby  in- 
cuned  the  wrath  of  those  ministers  that  came  over  with  Argyle, 
one  of  whom  wrote  and  published  a  most  vindictive  letter 
against  him ;  and  one  Cathcart  protested  in  the  name  of  the 
Presbyterians  against  Renwick's  preaching,  or  even  conversing 
within  their  jurisdiction  3."  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  Sanquhar  Declaration : — 

^  It  hath  pleased  the  holy  and  wise  God  to  exercise  the 
church  of  ScoUand  now  of  a  long  time  with  wrestling  under  the 
yoke  of  cruel  oppressions  ...  all  this  ...  we  have  met  with 
as  just  upon  the  Lord's  pui^  though  unjust  u|K>n  man's,  for 
our  manifold  sins  and  iniquities ;  and  in  a  special  manner  for 
our  not  purging  our  judicatories  and  armies,  when  the  power 
was  in  our  hands,  of  men  disaffected  to  the  cause  and  interest 

'  ^odiow,  W.  209-10.  '  Sootf  WorthiM,  Life  of  Renwick,  p.  435. 

>  Scots  Worthies,  Life  of  Renwidi,  436. 
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of  Christ  [t.  e.  to  presbytery]  .  .  .  and  for  inordinate  affectioD 
to,  and  lasting  after,  the  deceased  tyrant  Charles  II.,  and  ad- 
vancing him  to  the  royal  throne,  even  when  known ...  to  retain 
hisheartenmityatthecovenantedwork  of  reformation. . . .  And 
howbeit  .  .  .  when  we  were  brought  to  a  very  smaU  remnant, 
we  did,  by  open  declaration,  disclaim  his  pretended  authority ; 
.  .  .  all  which  we  do  hereby  ratify  and  c^pprwe.  .  •  .  So  now 
...  a  few  wicked  and  unprincipled  men  having  ....  pro- 
claimed James  duke  of  York,  though  a  professed  papist  and 
an  excommunicate  person  .  .  .  to  be  king  of  Scotland,  &c. 
.  .  .  We,  the  contending  and  suffering  remnant  o/  the  true 
presbyterianSj  .  .  .  do  hereby  deliberately,  jointly, and  imani- 
mously,  protest  against  the  aforesaid  proclamation  ...  in 
regard  it  is  the  choosing  a  murderer  to  be  a  governor  who 
hath  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  .  .  .  the  height  of  confede- 
racy with  an  idolater  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Assembly,  July,  1649,  and  to  many  wholesome  and  laudable 
acts  of  parliament  .  .  .  and  inconsistent  with  the  safety,  faith, 
conscience,  and  christian  liberty  of  a  christian  people,  to  choose 
a  subject  of  antichrist  to  be  ...  .  their  supreme  magistrate. 
Also  conceiving  that  this  pretended  parliament  is  not  a  lawful 
parliament .  .  .  and  further,  seeing  bloody  papists,  the  subjects 
of  antichrist,  are  become  so  hopeful,  bold,  and  confideut,  under 
the  perfidy  of  the  said  James  duke  of  York,  and  popery  itself 
....  like  to  be  intruded  again  ....  upon  these  covenanted 
lands,  and  an  open  door  being  made  thereunto,  by  its  accursed 
and  abjured  harbinger^  prelacy^  which  these  three  kviffdom 
are  equally  sworn  against  [and  to  extitpate].  We  do,  in  like 
manner,  protest  against  all  kind  of  popery,  in  general  and  parti- 
cular heads  .  .  .  abjured  most  explicitly  by  our  national  cove* 
nant,  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rescinded  by  our  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  against  its  entering  again  into  this  land,  and  against 
every  thing  that  doth,  or  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  way 
for  the  same,  disclaiming  likewise  all  sectarianism,  maliffwmci/, 
and  any  confederacy  therewith," 

The  government  had  the  good  sense  to  take  little  notice  of 
this  Declaration,  and  it  passed  off  harmlessly.  The  parliament 
met  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  same  day  that  the  king  and 
queen  were  crowned  at  London.  The  king's  letter  was  read, 
which,  among  other  things,  said—"  That  what  he  had  to  pro- 
pose to  them  at  that  time  was  this,  which  was  both  necessary 
as  well  for  his  safety  as  service,  and  had  a  greater  tendency 
towards  their  securing  their  own  privileges  and  properties  than 
the  aggrandising  his  powers  which,  however,  he  was  resolved 
to  maintain  in  its  greatest  lustre ;  that  he  might  be  the  better 
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enabled  to  protect  and  itftnd  their  religion  eetabUihed  by  law, 
their  rights  and  properties^  against  fanatical  contrivances, 
mmdeien  and  assassins,  which  only  the  steady  resolutions  of 
Us  brother,  and  those  employed  by  man,  could  hare  saved  them 
fropL  That  nothing  had  heea  left  undone  by  these  inhuman 
tndtors  to  overtnm  their  peace ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
would  be  wanting  in  nothing  to  secure  themselves  and  him." 

The  dukb  or  Qubbnsbbbby  was  sent  down  as  royal  com- 
minioner,  and  after  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  his  grace 
spABj  among  other  things,  as  follows : — Mj  lords,  his  majesty 
certainly  expects  from  the  prudence  and  loyalty  of  this  par- 
liament that  effectual  ways  will  be  fallen  upon  fi>r  destroying 
that  desperate,  fanatical,  and  irreclaimable  party,  who  have 
broogfat  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  and  are  no  more 
rebels  against  the  king,  than  enemies  of  mankind,  wretches  of 
snch  monstroas  principles  and  practices,  as  past  ages  never 
heird,  nor  those  to  come  will  hardly  believe ;  wnat  indemnities 
lod  sets  of  grace  and  clemency  have  they  not  contemned  ?  and 
&n  die  use  they  made  of  them,  has  still  been  to  pardon  and 
<>»nfina  them  in  their  execrable  villainies :  and  how  incon- 
siderable soever  they  appear,  assure  yourselves  they  ought  not 
absolutely  to  be  contemned,/or  ff  they  had  not  eypport  md  cor* 
fttpondence  not  yet  diecovered^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they 
coold  have  so  long  escaped  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
govenmieut'* 

Thb  babl  of  Pbbth,  the  lord  chancellor,  said:— <^  To  en- 
courage us  to  do  all  we  can  towards  the  service  and  the 
bo&oor  of  our  gracious  monarch,  let  us  consider  him  in  all 
bis  personal  advantages;  whether  in  what  relates  to  war  or 
peace,  where  has  the  world  afforded  such  another  ?  One  whose 
natural  endowments  have  been  improved  by  his  great  expe- 
nence  at  home  and  abroad,  in  armies  and  in  courts,  by  the 
greatest  trials  of  the  most  differing  kinds— those  of  prbsnerity 
ttid  success,  and  of  adversity  and  opposition ;  of  hazards  and 
Ml,  and  of  authority  and  command.  Did  ever  man  shew  so 
«xtct  an  honesty  in  the  strictest  adhering  to  his  word,  such 
temperance  aind  sobriety,  so  indefatigable  a  diligence  in  affairs, 
10  tmdamited  a  courage  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  unwearied 
a  clemency  towards  the  most  obstinate  malicious  offenders  ?"" 
Wodrow  calls  the  chanccdlor^s  qpeech  **  a  very  remarkable 
discourse;**  and  what  he  says  of  the  king  was  very  true,  and 
Us  qmch  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  plainness  respecting 
^  a  new  sect  sprung  up  amongst  us  from  the  dunghill,  the 
▼eiv  dregs  of  the  people,  who  killed  by  pretended  inspiration, 
and  instead  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  have  nothing  in  their 

VOL.  111.  2  o 
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mouths  but  the  word  of  God,  wresting  that  blessed  conyey- 
ance  of  His  holy  will  to  us,  to  justify  a  practice  suggested  to 
them  by  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  begimaing,  who 
having  modelled  themselves  into  a  commonwealth  (whose  idol 
is  that  accursed  paper  the  Covenant,  and  whose  only  rule  is 
to  have  none  at  all),  have  proceeded  to  declare  them^lves  do 
longer  his  majesty^s  subjects,  to  forfeit  all  of  us  who  have  the 
honour  to  serve  in  any  considerable  station,  and  will  be  sure 
to  do  so  ere  long  by  this  great  and  honourable  court.  It  is,  how 
to  rid  ourselves  of  these  men,  and  of  all  who  incline  to  their 
principles,  that  we  are  to  offer  to  his  majesty  our  advice,  con- 
currence, and  utmost  assistance.  These  monsters  bring  a 
public  reproach  upon  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  all  our  neigh- 
bours abroad,  while  in  their  Gazettes  we  are  mentioned  as 
acting  the  vilest  assassinations  and  the  horridest  villainies; 
they  render  us  unquiet  and  insecure  at  home,  they  bring  re- 
proach upon  our  religion,  and  are  our  greatest  plagae.  Let 
ns,  for  tlie  sake  of  our  allegiance,  for  his  migesty^s  honour, 
for  our  reputation  abroad,  for  the  vindication  of  our  religion, 
and  for  our  own  peace  and  tranquillity,  niake  haste  to  get  our 
selves  cured  of  it." 

The  answer  to  the  king's  letter  was  an  echo  of  the  king's 
own  words;  and  they  next  proceeded  to  act  agreeably  to  his 
instructions.  Their  first  enactment  was  ^*  for  the  security  of 
the  protestant  religion,"  as  follows: — **  Our  sovereign  lord, 
with  consent  of  his  estates  in  parliament  convened,  ratifies 
and  confirms  all  the  acts  and  statutes  formerly  passed  for  the 
security,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
the  protestant  religion  presently  professed  within  this  king- 
dom, in  their  whole  strength  and  tenor,  as  if  they  were  here 
particularly  set  down  and  expressed."  Their  second  act  was 
for  annexing  and  uniting  the  excise  of  foreign  and  inland 
commodities  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  for  ever; — theikird 
ordained,  that  all  such  persons  as  being  cited  in  cases  of  high 
treason, field  or  house  conventicles,  or  church  irregularities,and 
who  shall  refiise  to  give  testimony,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished 
as  guilty  of  these  crimes  respectively  in  which  they  refuse  to 
be  witnesses; — the  fourth  made  a  dutifiil  offer  to  the  king  of 
£260,000  yearly  during  his  life ; — and  the^^A  act  was  passed 
without  the  least  opposition,  and  Wodrow  says,  **  nemme  con- 
iradicentey  and  all  of  them  .  .  .  were  that  same  day  touched 
with  the  sceptre,  to  the  lasting  reproach  of  this  parliament, 
and  as  evidences  what  men,  protestants  and  presbyteriaos  in 
particular,  may  expect  under  a  popish  prince."  It  declares 
**  Our  sovereign  lord  and  estates  in  parliament  do  hereby  de- 
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daze,  that  the  giving  or  tabhig  the  National  Covenant,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  year  1638,  or  the  League  and  Covenant  (so 
commonlj  called),  or  writing  in  defence  thereof,  or  owning 
them  as  lawfiil  or  obligatory  upon  themselves  or  others,  if^er 
iheerime  and  pami  qf  ireoion^P 

The  deplobable  state  of  the  clergy  in  the  presbyterian 
districts  was  such,  that  they  lived  in  continual  apprehension 
for  thdr  lives  and  properties.  Many  of  them  had  been  obliged 
to  resign  their  livings;  and  one  of  them,  more  courageous  than 
liisbrethren,had  beenmurderedonhisown  threshold.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  for  the  parliament  to  pass  an  act  for 
tbeir  protection,  entitled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  Clergy,**  on  the  13th 
of  June.  It  ratifies  all  the  former  acts  for  their  protection, 
and  ordains,  that  the  assassinators  and  murderers  of  bishops 
and  clergymen  should  be  punished,  and  that  the  parishioners, 
where  the  attempt  is  made,  shall  pay  such  sums  to  the  wives 
and  heirs  of  murdered  clergymen  as  the  council  shall  think 
fit  It  ordained  also,  that  tlie  attempt  to  break  into  or  rob 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  should  be  punished  with  death. 

The  peospebous  commencement  of  James's  reign  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  consummation  of  the  Rye-house  plot  of  the 
last  reign.  Some  of  the  conspirators  had  made  their  escape 
to  Holland,  then  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  presbyterian  and 
Whig  malcontents  in  both  kingdoms.  These  plots  were  con- 
nired  at  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  although  he  did  not  make 
any  appearance  of  countenancing  them;  and  to  save  appear- 
ances, he  ordered  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  leave  the  United  ^ 
Promces.  The  duke  retired  in  displeasure  to  Brussells,  and  ^  -jn^ 
this  circumstance  precipitated  the  meditated  invasion  earlier 
than  was  intended.  Ilie  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  lived  in 
Fiiezeland,  where  he  had  purchased  a  small  estate,  came  now 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  met  with  the  conspirators,  some  of 
whom  formed  a  council,  something  like  the  Tablet  in  Charles 
the  First's  reign.  On  the  17th  of  April  a  sum  of  £10,000  was 
raised,  and  Argyle  with  his  friends  embarked  in  three  small 
war-vessels  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  the  Ylie,  and  sailed  with  a 
&ir  wind  for  the  Orkneys,  where  be  arrived  on  the  5th.  He 
hadgot possession  of  four  brass  guns  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  the  firearms  that  Donald  and  Michael 
Cameron  had  purchased  in  the  year  1679,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  shipping  to  their  friends,  when  they  heard  of  their 
defeat  at  Bothwell,  "  whereupon  they  put  them  up  in  a  secure 

*  Wodrow'i  HifloiT,  iT.  259-271. -Ufe  of  James  II.— Skiiincr's  EcgWm* 
tieal  Hiitory,  U.  495.— Salmon'i  Chronologx,  i.  235. 
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place  in  Amsterdanii  until  there    should  be  occasion  for 
themi." 

He  sent  two  of  his  officers  on  shore  to  collect  informatioii, 
and  to  ascertun  the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitantB;  bntbj 
the  vigilance  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  they  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh.    This  was  a  great  msappointmenti  and 
Argyle  proposed  to  storm  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  in  order  to 
recover  his  friends  and  punish  the  loyal  inhabitants.    He  was, 
however,  persuaded  to  proceed  on  his  voyage;  for,  says  Wed- 
row,  '*  so  much  of  the  late  imposed  oaths  corrupted  the  gene- 
rality, and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  managers  [the 
government],  that  there  appeared  a  very  general  opposition 
against  the  earPs  attempt**    The  expedition  sailed,  after  los- 
ing some  days  at  Kirkwall,  and  after  many  days  arrived  in 
Kintyre,  a  remote  district  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  there  he 
sent  through  the  fiery  cross  amongst  his  clan,  when  about  a 
thousand  of  his  clansmen  joined  his  standard;  and  at  Camp- 
bellton,  its  chief  town,  his  lordship  published  his  declaration 
and  apology.    But  ^^the  furnace  had  not  altogether  healed 
the  rents  and  breaches  among  the  presbyterians;  and  the 
party  who  were  in  arms  wandering  and  hiding  in  die  fields, 
too  manv  of  them  were  gone  to  iI»ose  hdights  which  did  not 
permit  them  to  join  with  any  fininkness  in  this  design,  and  the 
rest  were  miserably  borne  down  and  frighted  with  the  soldieis 
and  militia;  and  most  of  the  honest  country  gendemen  were 
either  in  prison  or  forfeited,  and  so  scattered,  as  they  could  do 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  earl.    And  above  all,  the  self-ameeii^ 
edtietif  cowardice j  ignorance,  and  mieerable  d^erencee  among 
Some  of  them  who  were  embarked  in  the  design,  tpaUedaUK^ 
Their  dbclabation  had  been  dra^Ti  up  in  Holland,  and 
approved  by  their  council  there.    It  was  die  composition  of 
**  James  Stewart,  that  arrant  rogue  (after  advocate  to  Queen 
Anne),  son  of  that  nefarious  viUain,  sir  James  Stewart  [of 
Coltness],  some  time  provost  of  EcQnburgh'.''    It  narrated 
the  great  advantages  that  had  accrued  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion by  the  success  of  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  blessng  of  God  and  the  goodness  of  the 
cause ;  it  extolled  the  loyalty  of  the  covenanters,  and  accused 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  of  having  repealed  the  ordi- 
nances made  during  the  grand  rebellion;  it  denounced  the 
whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  a  constant  uniform  course  o> 
perjury,  apostacy,  and  violence,  begun  with  open  rebellion 
against  Grod,  and  the  cruel  shedding  of  protestant  blood;  it 

>  Snith't  Infonnatloa  afizftd  to  Biibop  Spratfa  Rys-houe  Plot,  p.  178. 
'  Wodnm'i  Hiitory,  It.  284.  >  Foimtidnhril'iChronokg&alNolei,  »7. 
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accused  the  gotremment  of  putting  men  to  death  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  of  desolating  the  churches,  changing  the  ordi- 
nances of  Grod  into  the  inventions  of  men,  of  conniving  at 
papists,  and  keeping  up  standing  forces;  the  exalting  the 
king's  snpreinacj,  and  the  stifling  of  the  detection  of  popish 
pkts.  It  declared  agunst  the  accession  of  the  king,  as  de- 
prived by  the  exclusion  bill  [which  was  never  passed,  and 
consequently  was  not  law],  calling  him  barely  James  duke  of 
York,  and  against  the  English  parliament,  as  illegally  elected ; 
for  which  reasons  the  rebels  rejected  submission  to  James 
duke  of  York  and  his  accomplices,  whom  they  stiled  their  un- 
known enemies.  It  declared  that  the  end  and  design  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  restoring  and  settling  the  true  reformed  pro- 
testant  [presbyterian]  religion,  the  suppression  and  perpetual 
exdasion  of  antichristian  popery,  with  all  its  idolatrous  super- 
stitions and  falsehoods,  as  also  its  most  bitter  root  and  off- 
spring prelacy,  with  its  new  and  wicked  head  the  supremacy 
and  all  their  abuses,  and  the  restoration  of  all  men  to  their 
just  rights  and  liberties.  And,  finally,  that  such  had  been 
the  treachery,  perfidy,  &c.  of  the  present  government,  the 
rebels  would  enter  into  no  treaty,  capitulation,  or  agreement 
with  James  duke  of  York,  but  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  till  their  ends  were  attained,  and  assured  all  that 
joined  them  of  indemnity  against  a  persecuting  tyrant  and  an 
apostate  party. 

This  dbclabation,  which  was  ^  fiill  of  sound  and  fiiry,^  made 
no  impression;  for  Argyle  had  deepl;^^  offended  the  presbyte- 
rians  by  voting  for  the  death  of  Cargill;  besides,  they  haid  a 
little  war  of  their  own  on  their  hands,  and  union  in  any  shape 
is  not  an  attribute  of  presbytery.  In  short,  Argyle  began  to 
find  that  ^  all  was  but  faint  probabilities.**  Although  Bar- 
clavy  the  quaker,  assured  him  uiat  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  dispose  Vhe  country  to  befriend  him,  yet  few  or  none  joined 
his  standard,  and  even  his  own  vassals  were  extremely  back- 
ward in  obeying  his  summons.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  msSie  a  descent  on  the  lowlands,  and  with  diffi- 
culty he  transported  his  followers  to  Cowal,  thence  to  Greenock, 
where  they  dispersed  some  militia,  and  procured  provisions ; 
but  none  of  the  people  would  join  his  standard,  and  he  re- 
crossed  the  Clyde,  and  returned  to  Cowal.  An  indecisive 
skirmish  took  place  betwixt  the  rebels  and  the  king^s  troops, 
under  the  duke  of  Athole.  Argyle  then  crossed  the  river 
Leven,  a  little  above  Dumbarton,  but  found  the  local  militia 
ready  to  oppose  him.  He  took  up  a  strong  position,  and 
kindled  watch-fires.    The  earl  of  Dumbarton  kept  the  militia 
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under  arms  all  night,  in  expectation  of  being  attacked ;  but 
the  rebels  retreated  during  the  night,  and  their  guides  having 
mistaken  the  way,  they  fell  into  a  morass,  in  which  many  pe- 
rished, and  the  rest  were  put  into  complete  disorder,  when 
they  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  loyal  militia.  It 
being  now  impossible  either  to  rally  the  fugitives  or  U>  raise 
more  men,  as  the  presbyterians  distrusted  him,  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  countrjrman,  and  crossed  the  Clyde,  and  went 
straight  to  the  water  of  Inchinnin,  where  he  was  stopped  by  a 
party  on  the  17th  of  June,  who  overpowered  and  captured 
him.  The  laird  of  Greenock  recognised  and  took  him  to  Glas- 
gow, and  delivered  him  to  the  earl  of  Dumbarton^. 

As  SOON  as  parliament  heard  of  the  landing  of  Argyle,  the^ 
passed  a  loyal  address  to  the  king,  promising  to  stand  by  his 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  without  reserve ;  but, 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  '^  not  meaning  thereby  to  introduce  a  blind 
slavery,  as  has  been  maliciously  pretended,  but  merely  to  ex- 
clude those  treasonable  limitationa  of  obedience  invented  by 
the  covenanters,  contrary  to  standing  laws,  and  on  purpose  to 
seduce  people  into  rebellion^.''     This  rebellion  is  a  lively 
commentary  on  Argyle's  limitation  to  his  aUegiance  at  the 
time  of  the  imposition  of  the  Test,  and  perhaps  he  might  have 
contemplated  this  rebellion  at  the  time  when  he  refused  to 
take  it.    Oa  the  10th  of  June  the  parliament  passed  an  act 
against  ^^  the  hereditary  and  arch  traitor  Archbald  Campbell, 
sometime  earl  of  Argyle,**  wherein  they  enact,  that  the  earFs 
family,  the  heritors,  ringleaders,  and  preachers  that  joined 
him,  should  be  for  ever  declared  incapable  of  mercy,  and  of 
bearing  any  honours  or  estate  in  the  kingdom.      He  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  to  the  castle;  and  the 
council  wrote  to  the  king,  requesting  to  know  his  pleasure 
respecting  his  disposal.     The  king,  in  reply,  ordered  Argyle 
to  be  executed  on  his  former  sentence  within  three  days  after 
their  receipt  of  his  majesty's  letter;  but  he  left  the  manner  of 
his  execution  to  their  own  decision.     On  the  29th  of  June, 
therefore,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  high  court  of  jus- 
ticiary, ^*  who  intimated  his  old  former  sentence  t3  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  the  next  day,  and  his  head  to  be 
set  on  the  Tolbooth,  and  fixed  on  a  high  pole,  which  was  done 
accordingly  ^."    Upon  this  inevitable  consequence  of  his  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  good  Mr.  Skinner  has  the  following  re- 
marks:— *^  This  early  piece  of  justice  immediately  opened  the 

*  Life  of  James  II. — ^Uoorow's  History. — Burnet's  Own  Times. 
3  Ecclesiastioal  History,  ii.  496.  '  Foontainhali's  Chronologies]  Notei,  54. 
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mouths  of  the  secret  malcontents,  and  awakened  the  remem- 
brance of  the  prosecutions  for  the  late  plot,  which  in  the  next 
reign  the  succesafiil  party  magnified  wiUi  great  bitterness,  and 
to  this  day  exclaim  against,  as  flagrant  instances  of  the  cruelty 
and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  the  two  Stuart  brothers.  These 
people  would  do  well  to  remember  what  happened  not  many 
years  before  to  the  two  marquisses  of  HunUy  and  Montrose, 
to  president  Spottiswood,  to  the  laird  of  Haddo,  and  hun- 
dreds of  gentlemen  more,  many  of  whom  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
resentment  of  this  very  Argyle's  father  in  the  bloody  days  of 
the  Covenant,  besides  the  many  thousands  who  died  in  the 
civil  war,  the  guiU  of  which  lies  on  them  that  raieed  it,  and 
never  made  the  least  profession  of  repentance  for  it^** 

It  WAS  supposed  that  upon  Argyle*s  descent  all  the  troops 
would  have  been  withdrawn  firom  England  into  Scotland,  and 
that  Monmouth  would  thereby  find  an  easy  victory;  but  Burnet 
despondingly  says,  that  he  **  had  as  yet  made  no  preparations ; 
so  he  was  hunied  into  a  fatal  undertaking  before  tilings  were  in 
any  sort  ready  for  it  V*  And  lord  Fountainhall  says,  *^  the  prince 
of  Orangeprompted  Monmouth  to  come  over,that  Ae  might /all 
in  the  expedition,  and  thereby  niake  way  for  hisuswrpatian  of  the 
crown  of  England,which  he  knew  he  could  never  obtain  whilst 
he  lived'.''  The  duke  landed  at  Lyme  Begis,  in  Dorsetshire, 
with  about  150  followers,  and  5,000  stand  of  arms.  He  pub- 
lished a  declaration  reviling  the  king,  and  charging  him  with 
having  introduced  popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  and  having  col- 
lected about  3,000  men,  he  took  possession  of  Taunton  on  the 
18th,  and  was  there  proclaimed  king  on  the  20th  June.  On  the 
22d  he  published  another  declaration,  in  which  he  set  a  price 
upon  king  James's  head,  under  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  declared  the  parliament  then  sitting  a  seditious  assembly. 
The  king  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  and  they 
waited  upon  his  majesty  with  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  in- 
telligence, and  offered  to  stand  by  him  mth  their  lives  and 
fortunes  against  the  duke  and  all  other  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
all  his  majesty's  enemies  whatsoever.  A  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  duke  passed  both,  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  16th  of  June^. 

Monmouth  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  king,  and  wrote 
on  the  23d  from  Taunton  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle — *^  Whereas 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  there  are  some  horse  and  foot  in 

*  ErflfriMrtctI  Histoiy,  iL  496.      '  OwnTimei,  liL  24.       >  Chroa.  Notea,  62. 
*  SalBum'a  Chronology^  i.  237. 
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arms  under  your  command  for  James  doke  of  York,  which  are 
purposely  raised  in  opposition  to  us  and  oar  royal  authority. 
We  thought  fit  to  signify  to  you  our  resentment  thereof,  apd 
do  promise  ourself,  Uiat  what  you  ha^e  transacted  therein  is 
through  inadyertency  and  mistake,  and  that  your  grace  will 
take  other  means,  when  you  have  receired  information  of  oar 
being  proclaimed  king,  to  succeed  our  royal  father  lately  de- 
ceased," ftc;  and  sig^oed  himself,  ^' Jambs  R.**  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and  said, 
^  Since  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  invitation,  this 
is  to  let  you  know  that  I  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  rebel 
to  my  lawful  king,  who  is  James  the  Second,  brother  to  my 
late  dear  master,  king  Charles  II.  If  you  think  I  am  in  (he 
wrong,  and  you  in  the  right,  whenever  we  meet  I  do  not  doubt 
but  the  justness  of  my  cause  shall  sufficiently  convince  yoa 
that  you  had  better  have  let  this  rebellion  alone,  and  not  to 
have  put  the  nation  to  so  much  trouble."  And  he  addressed 
it,  **  For  James  Scott,  late  duke  of  Monmouth  ^" 

The  rkbkls  were  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  by  the  earl  of  Feversham  and  the  lord 
Churchill,  and  the  duke  himself  and  lord  Grey  were  taken  two 
days  afterwards.  His  captiure  was  thus  announced  in  the 
Gazette:— "^  Whitehall,  July  8,  at  12  o'clock  at  night  His 
majesty  has  just  now  received  an  account  that  the  late  duke 
of  Monmouth  was  taken  this  morning  in  Dorsetshire,  being 
hid  in  a  ditch;  and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  lord  Lumley.'' 
After  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  bishop  Kenn  took  particular  pains  and  trouble  to 
relieve  the  prisoners  that  were  taken  after  the  battle,  and  to 
assist  the  wounded  men,  both  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  by 
moving  the  wealthy  in  their  favour.  '^  He  thought  it  no  ex- 
cuse to  his  charity  that  ihey  were  taken  in  open  rebellion,  and 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws.  Let  the  law  then  judge 
them;  but  whilst  God  preserves  life  He  gives  space  of  repent- 
ance, and  charity  will  assist  to  preserve  that  life  which  God 
gives.  Nor  did  his  master,  king  James,  take  this  ill  from  him, 
or  reprove  him  for  supporting  of  rebels  against  his  majesty^." 

Monmouth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  trial,  but 
merely  the  attainder  passed  in  parliament;  and  Uie  Gazette 
says,  ^'  This  day  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  being  attainted  of 
high  treason  by  act  of  parliament,  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  diat  purpose  on  Tower^hill.**  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  15th  of  July,  and  was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  £1; 

^  EUii'i  Original  Letten,  iU.  341,  342.         >  Ledj'f  Rdieaiwlt,  It.  218, 219. 
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and  Bath  and  Wells,  Ur.  Tennisun,  Or.  Lloyd,  and  Dn 
HoopeTi  who  laboured  to  make  him  profess  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistancei  and  confess  his  crime  of  living  in  adultery 
with  the  lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
said,  '^  I  declare  that  she  is  a  very  virtuous  and  godly  woman ; 
I  have  committed  no  sin  with  her;  and  that  which  hath  passed 
hetwixt  us  was  very  honest  and  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God.** 
He  persuaded  himself  he  was  innocent,  and  said,  when  he 
died,  ^  he  was  sure  he  should  go  to  God  ^J*  The  bishops  and 
clergymen  who  attended  him  on  the  scaffold  could  not  move 
him  to  any  thing  more  than  to  a  general  repentance;  neither 
would  he  own  his  crimes  of  rebellion  and  adultery,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  fanatic  in  religion,  although  he  professed  to  die  *^  a 
protestant  of  the  church  of  England.*"  He  wrote  in  the  Tower 
the  following  declaration,  and  to  which  he  referred  on  the  scaf- 
fold— ^  I  declare  that  the  title  of  king  was  forced  upon  me; 
and  that  it  was  very  much  contrary  to  my  opinion  when  I  was 
proclaimed.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  I  do  declare 
that  the  late  king  told  me  he  was  never  married  to  my  mother. 
Having  declared  diis,  I  hope  that  the  king  who  is  now,  will 
not  let  my  children  suffer  on  this  account.  And  to  this  I  put 
my  hand  this  15th  day  of  July.  (Signed)  Monmouth.**  And 
it  is  attested  as  having  been  written  in  their  presence  by  the 
signatures  of  Francis  Ely,  Thomas  Bath  and  Wells,  Thomas 
Tennison,  and  George  Hooper'. 

This  earl  of  Argyle  is  also  considered  a  martyr  for  pres- 
bytery, and  he  is  enrolled  among  the  '^  Scots  Worthies;**  he  was 
also  a  prophet,  such  at  least  as  many  of  their  worthies  were ; 
that  is,  he  could  foretel  that  which  he  perfectly  knew  had  been 
previously  determined  upon  by  those  who  had  nourished  all 
the  British  traitors,  and  had  connived  at,  and  secretly  assisted, 
the  present  rash  and  ill-concerted  rebellion.  On  the  morning 
of  his  execution  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Though  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  be  a  prophet,  yet  having  strong  impressions  thereof 
upon  my  spirit,  I  doubt  not  but  deliverance  will  come  very 
suddenly.**  This  was  a  dark  prognostication  of  the  prince  of 
Orange*s  designs;  but  he  was  more  particular  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  At  Renfrew  he  presented  Mr* 
Crawford,  of  Crawfordsbum,wiih  a  silver  snuff-box,  as  a  token 
of  friendship,  and  then  said,  '^  Thomas,  it  hath  pleased  provi- 
dence to  frown  on  my  attempt;  but  remember,  I  tell  you,  that 

>  Sahnon'f  Chronology,  L  238.— EUii's  Original  Letten»  iU.  347. 
*  Somen'  Tracts,  pp.  216  to  221. 
VOL.  III.  2  P 
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ere  long  <me  shall  take  up  thi$  quarrel  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  carry,  who  will  not  miscarry  in  his  undertaking  ^^ 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  his  &na- 
ticismi  he  desired  to  be  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  Dr. 
Amiand,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Charteris,  whose  dis- 
course and  prayers  with  him,  even  the  writer  of  the  Scots 
Worthies  asserts,  '^  on  this  tragical  occasion  were  very  perti- 
nent and  becoming.'*  On  the  scaffold  he  said,  '^  I  freely  for- 
give all  men  their  wrongs  and  injuries  done  against  me,  as  I 
desire  to  be  forgiven  of  God.''  The  dean  repeated  these  words 
after  his  lordship,  in  a  louder  tone,  to  the  people,  and  added, 
that  ^  this  nobleman  dies  a  protestant."  The  earl  dien  stepped 
forward  again,  and  said,  ^^  I  die  not  only  a  protestant,  bd 
with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery ^  prelacy^  and  all  superstition 
whatsoever^.''  And  in  summing  up,  Wodrow  makes  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  "observe:" — ^^  Father  and  son,  indeed, 
in  the  style  of  the  late  times,  were  sufferers  ybrrtf4e//Mm;  but 
that  language  is  now  out  of  doon^  and  I  hope  ever  shall;  and 
to  all  persons  of  consideration  and  reflection,  they  both  shine 
brightly  as  martyrs  for  religion,  liberty,  and  their  country^"* 

Colonel  Rombold,  who  was  the  lessee  of  the  Rye-house, 
and  who  undertook  to  murder  the  late  and  present  kings,  was 
taken  among  other  prisoners  after  the  rebels  were  dispersed, 
and  their  leader  taken.  This  vanquished  traitor  and  rebel  is 
called  by  Wodrow  "  a  gallant  and  good  man,'"  He  was  tried 
and  convicted,  and  executed  the  same  afternoon,  the  26th  of 
June.  Lord  Fountainhall  says,  *^  he  was  a  man  of  much  na- 
tural courage;  his  rooted,  ingrained  opinion  was  for  a  republic 
against  monarchy,  to  pull  which  down  he  thought  a  duly,  and 
no  sin  .  .  .  and  that,  if  every  hair  in  his  head  was  a  map,  be 
would  venture  them  all  in  that  cause."  Burnet  and  the  friends 
of  the  cause  say  that  Rumbold  denied  the  intention  of  murder- 
ing the  king;  but  all  that  he  denied  was,  that  all  the  measures 
of  the  conspirators  were  not  concerted  at  the  Rye,  which  is  true, 
but  which  does  not  make  his  guilt  any  the  less.  But,  says  Sal- 
mon, '^  the  good  bishop  did  well  to  make  haste  out  of  Englai^^ 
on  the  news  of  Argyle's  landing,  for  if  half  the  evidence  had 
appeared  against  him  of  his  correspondence  with  the  rebels 
which  he  acknowledges  in  bis  History,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  his  holiness  to  have  escaped  the  hadter,  how  Ugn^ 
soever  he  may  make  of  that  matter^." 

The  parliament  of  1681  had  voted  a  certain  sum  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  the  Grass-market,  of  which  there  was 
then  much  need,  and  now  there  is  still  greater ;  and  the  money 

1  Wodiow'i  History,  It.  299,  SOU  *  Soota  Wortfaiei,  548,  M9. 

>  History,  IT.  p.  306.  <  Eiaminatioii,  ii.  999. 
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was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  By  a  letter  firom 
the  king,  of  the  1 4  th  Jvlyf  the  provost  and  magistrates  were  or- 
dered to  apply  the  moneji  with  the  interest  accruing  upon  it,  to 
the  erection  of  a  manse  or  residence  for  the  bishops  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  even  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  done,  as  there 
IS  no  house  in  that  city  that  is  known  to  have  been  built  or  appro- 
priated to  the  bishops  of  that  see.  The  council  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  observation  of  the  14  th  October  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  being  his  majesty^s  birth-day ;  and  they  farther 
*<  recommend  it  to  the  ri^t  reverend  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  that  they  cause  the  ministers  in  their  respective 
dioceses  for  this  year  and  yearly  hereafter,  upon  tlie  said  four- 
teenth day  of  October,  wiUi  the  people  at  divine  service  in  the 
church,  devoutly  to  give  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and 
celebrate  his  holy  name,  for  his  so  signal  goodness  and  protec- 
tion to  our  said  gracious  sovereign,  and  in  him  to  these  his 
kingdoms.^ 

I^B  KING  commenced  in  England  with  dispensing  with  the 
kws  in  favour  of  men  professing  the  popish  religion,  but  was 
inrly  and  respectfully  opposed  by  archbishop  SancroA.  He 
extended  this  power  to  Scotland  through  the  privy  council, 
which  was  more  obsequious  to  his  will,  by  a  letter  dated 
Whitehall,  the  7th  of  November,  in  which  he  says,  "  there  is 
a  clause  ordaining  all  the  commissioners  therein  named  to  take 
the  oaths  and  test  appointed  by  law,  which  clause  we  judge 
fit  for  our  service  to  require  you  to  put  vigorously  in  execu- 
tion, excepting  to  these  in  the  list  here  enclosed,  whom  we  have 
dispensed  wim  fpr  taking  the  same,  and  such  as  we  shall  here- 
after dispense  with  under  our  royal  hand.  For  doing  whereof 
this  shall  be  your  warrant."  And  then  followed  the  names  of 
a  number  of  popish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be 
admitted  to  offices  without  taking  the  Test. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  died  on  the 
4th  of  December.  ^'  He  was  a  stout  enemy  of  papists  and 
aiminians,'* — that  is,  he  maintained  the  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and 
considered  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church  to  be  merely  the 
cypinions  of  Arminius ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  Oi 
Calvin  to  be  sound  doctrine.  "  And  Dr.  Monro  (an  excellent 
man)  was  chosen  in  his  place,  being  then  professor  of  divinity 
in  St.  Andrews  ^" 

King  James  had  been  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  time  that  he  disregarded  his  brother's  com- 
mand, and  fell  into  the  idolatrous  communion  of  Rome.  Tlie 
order  of  Jesuits  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  com<- 

*  Fountainhall's  Cbron.  Notets,  p.  65. 
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bating  and  overturning  the  Reformation ;  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  its  most  subtle,  powerful,  and  implacable  enemies. 
They  have  fulfilled  their  wicked  destiny  beyond  expectation ; 
for,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  have  zealously  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world.  They  were  the 
soul  that  animated  the  Holy  League  against  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  of  all  the  plots  and  conspiracies  and  the  religious 
dissensions  in  England,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  They  took  advantage  of  the  religious  animosities 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  originating  the  Covenant,  which 
has  been  ever  since  a  frnitilil  source  of  calamity  both  to  the 
church  and  state ;  and  they  produced  the  stubborn  obstinacy 
of  the  presbyterians,  with  all  the  divisions  and  animosities 
which  existed  among  them  in  the  late  reign.  They  were  now 
driving  Jameson  to  his  ruin,  and  they  induced  that  unhappy 
sovereign  to  break  all  the  solemn  and  voluntary  promises 
which  he  had  given  to  the  established  churches  of  both  king- 
doms, of  his  protection  and  of  the  maintenance  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  which  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
liberties  of  his  people.  James  was  known  to  have  been  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  his  word  alone  was  received  in  both  king- 
doms as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  tranquillity  of  both  the 
national  churches.  But  his  gracious  promises  were  made  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  elevation,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
consnlt  with  and  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his  Jesuits,  whose 
morality  disregarded  even  an  oath,  much  less  a  mere  veibal 
promise  made  in  a  moment  when  his  heart  was  momentarily 
affected  by  his  change  of  position. 

**  On  all  occasions,"  says  Hume,  "  the  king  was  open  in 
declaring  that  men  must  now  look  for  a  more  active  and  more 
vigilant  government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  ministers 
who  did  not  practise  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  com* 
mands.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  look  for  the  springs  of 
his  administration  so  much  in  his  council  and  chief  officers  of 
state,  as  in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  character  of  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  secretly  consulted.  The  queen  had  great 
influence  over  him ;  a  woman  of  spirit,  whose  conduct  bad 
been  popular  till  she  arrived  at  that  high  dignity.  She  was 
ranch  governed  by  the  priests,  especially  the  Jesuits;  and  as 
these  were  also  the  king's  favourites,  all  public  measures  were 
taken  originally  from  the  suggestions  of  these  men,  and  bore 
evident  marks  of  their  ignorance  in  government,  and  of  tbe 
violence  of  their  religious  zeal  *." 

*  History  of  England,  nii.  219. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

PRIMACY  OP  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

1686.— Fetn  entertuned  of  the  adyanoe  of  poperj.— The  chancellor  penreited. 
—A  riot — ring-leader  executed. — State  of  the  preabyterians. — PMiminary 
measnrea  for  admittmg  papiata  to  oiBce. — Clergy  preach  on  the  oontrorerted 
popish  doctrinea.— Synod  of  Aberdeen — eddreaa  to  their  biahop. — Synod  of 
fdinbugh. — ^Meeting  of  parliament. — King'a  letter — the  anawer. — ^Biahopa 
opposed  to  the  repeal. — Biahop  of  Edinburgh. — ^Biahop  of  Roaa  cenaored.— 
Papiitt  defeated.— Parliament  prorogued. — ^Ambaaaador  sent  to  the  pope.^- 
Diapenaing  with  the  lawa. — Opinion  of  the  judgea. — Conrt  of  high  commia- 
iioD. — Archbishop  Sancroft.  —  Biahop  of  London  anapended.^-  Scottiah 
iHihopa  preaent  a  paper  to  the  king.— Biahop  of  Bunkeld  depriyed. — Dr, 
Hamilton  elected.— —1687. — Letter  of  a  jeauit. — King'a  letter  to  the  council. 
—Lam  against  papiata  auspended. — ^Alarm  of  the  nation. — Indifference  of  the 
pRsbyteriana — ^their  manner  of  preaching. — Clergy  preach  againat  popery.— 
Edict  of  Nants  revoked. — Public  liberality  to  the  French  refugeea.— Note. — 
Exertiona  of  the  clergy. — Dr.  Canariea — hia  aermon — ia  proaecnted — ^goea  to 
London — publiaheahia  aermon. — Archbiahop  of  Glaagow  examined— deprived. 
— Biifaop  off  Edinburgh  elected  to  Glaagow. — Death  of  bishop  of  Moray. — 
Dr.  Boae  diected  Uahop  of  Moray. — King's  dedanition. — Preabyteriana  irre- 
wlate. — ^A.  third  toleration. — Commencement  of  the  great  achiam. — Renwick 
opposed  to  the  toleration. — Addreaa  of  the  preabyteriana  to  the  king.— Ren- 
irick  proteata  againat  it — Refngeea  in  Holland. — ^Exerciae  of  the  prerogative. 
--Prospecta  of  the  church. 

1686. — It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Archdeacon 
£chard,  ^*  that  the  king,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  subjects  in 
England,  resolved  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  arbitrary  power 
in  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  by  his  popu- 
larity, and  public  dissembling  his  religious  designs,  when  he 
was  lord  commissioner  for  his  brother."  The  church  now 
generally  began  to  entertain  fears  of  the  king's  sincerity  in  his 
declarations  of  support  and  protection ;  but  what  first  created 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  was  the  open  profession  of  popery  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  earl  of  Perth.  He  was  a  man  of  only  mode- 
rate capacity,  but  of  infinite  ambition,  and  was  treated  with 
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considerable  c<»itempt  by  the  earl  of  QueenabeRytwho  had 
long  suspected  thai  he  and  his  brother,  lord  Melforty  med- 
iated a  compliance  with  the  court  religion.  This  produced  a 
quarrel  betwixt  Queensbeny  and  the  two  brothers,  at  whose 
instigation,  and  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  popery,  James  depriyed  him  of  his  office.  The 
people  became  alarmed  at  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  on  the 
Slstof  January  there  was  a  riot  at  Edinburgh  against  the 
popish  priests,  who  were  now  beginning  to  celebrate  mass 
publicly.  The  rabble  seized  one  of  the  priests,  and  placing  a 
dirk  at  his  breast,  with  a  threat  of  plunging  it  in,  compelled 
him  to  swear  the  Test  on  his  knees,  and  to  renounce  popery. 
In  this  riot  there  wem  three  men  killed  ^.  The  eari  of  Path 
had  set  up  a  private  chapel  in  the  court  for  mass,  bat  many 
frequented  it ;  this  roused  the  mob's  fury,  and  they  broke  into 
it,  and  defaced  all  the  idolatrous  gear  and  furniture,  and  the 
earl  of  Perth  himsdf  escaped  with  difficulty  and  in  disguise. 
The  military  dispersed  the  mob ;  some  were  taken,  and  the 
ringleader  was  executed.  He  told  Mr.  Malcom,  one  of  the 
city  clergy  who  attended  him,  that  he  was  offered  bis  life  hy 
the  chancellor  if  he  would  accuse  Queensbeny  of  ha?iiig  in- 
stigated the  riot ;  but  he  said  he  would  not  save  his  life  by  so 
false  a  calumny.  He  charged  Mr.  Malcom  to  make  what  he 
had  just  communicated  to  him  public,  but  he  neglected  to  call 
the  by-standers  on  the  scaffold  as  witnesses ;  "  but  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  went  from  the  execution  to  the 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  told  him  what  had  passed." 
The  primate  acquainted  Queensbenry  with  it,  who  wrote  to 
court  and  complained  of  it ;  and  the  king  ordered  the  affair 
to  be  investigated.  But  Mr.  Malcom,  whom  Burnet  caBs 
*^  an  honest,  but  weak  man,"  having  no  witnesses  to  attest 
what  had  been  said,  was  declared  the  forger  of  a  calumny) 
and  was  turned  out  of  his  living.  **  But,**  Burnet  obserres, 
**  how  severely  soever  those  in  authority  may  handle  a  poor 
incautious  man,  yet  the  public  is  apt  to  judge  true;  and  in 
thb  case,  as  the  ministe/s  weakness  and  misfortune  was 
pitied,  so  the  earl  of  Perth's  malice  and  treachery  was  as  much 
detested  3." 

WoDROW  informs  us,  that  at  this  melancholy  time  ^  a  good 
many  [of  the  presbyterians]  complied  in  some  things,  and 
now  and  then  heard  some  of  the  better  sort  of  the  established 
clergy,  especially  such  who  shewed  themselves  hearty  protef- 

I  FoimtMiiihiH'i  Chron.  Notes,  66. 

>  Own  Times,  iii.  114.— FounUinhall's  Chron.  Notes,  159. 
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tants  by  opposing  popery,  now  coming  in  so  fast  In  short, 
except  as  to  church  irregularities,  there  was  not  much  ground 
for  the  persecutors  to  work  upon  ^^  This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  bishop  Sage,  who  says,  *'  I  take  my  rise  irom  the 
death  of  that  great  prince,  king  Charles  II.  He  left  this 
church  of  Scotland  in  more  peaceable  condition  than  it  bad 
been  for  a  long  time  before :  generally  aU  Scotchmen  were  of 
one  conmiiuiion ;  for  those  of  the  popish  persuasion  were 
scarcely  one  to  five  hundred.  The  quakers  were  not  one  to 
a  thousand.  The  presbyterians,  a  good  time  before,  were 
diTided  into  two  sects ;  one  (but  by  far  the  smaller)  was 
against  all  indulgences  given  by  the  king ;  the  other  had  taken 
the  liberty  which  he  had  several  times  granted,  but  which  was 
then  retracted.  This  party  had  for  the  most  part  returned  to 
the  church's  unity  ;  their  preachers  were  generally  become  our 
hearers,  attended  duly  our  public  assemblies,  and  many  o« 
them  participated  of  the  same  sacraments  with  us.  There 
were  no  separate  meetings  kept  (at  least  publicly),  but  very 
ively,  and  only  by  that  other  party  now  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Cameronians',**  and  who  were  at  this  period 
under  the  leadership  of  Renwick. 

Befobb  the  parliament  met,  several  eminent  persons 
were  called  up  to  London  to  concert  measures  for  granting 
ease  to  the  papists  in  the  matter  of  the  Test,  so  as  to  admit 
them  to  parliament  and  to  offices  under  government.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  sir  George  Lockhart,  then  president  of 
the  court  of  session  and  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  kingdom, 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  bishop.of  Edinburgh, 
were  the  parties  pitched  upon.  The  court  did  not  find  these 
to  be  such  willing  instruments  as  it  was  expected  they  would 
have  been.  ^^  They  made  a  condescension  [representation] 
too,^  says  Sage,  ^*  which  afterwards  was  very  much  talked 
(>f»  but  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  it  was  nothing  so  odious  in  itself 
as  it  was  represented  to  be :  I  have  seen  and  considered  it; 
it  did  not  go  the  length  (by  far)  of  pensionary  FageFs  letter ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth  freely,  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend  things, 
they  had  great  reason  to  go  so  far  as  they  went;  and  I  doubt 
not  it  shall  be  sometime  published  to  the  world  and  fully  vin- 
dicated^.*' The  advice  of  these  gentlemen  being  disagreeable 
to  the  king,  he  determined  to  hold  another  session  of  the 
**  episcopal  parliament,''  as  Sage  calls  it ;  and  he  appointed 

^  Hirtory  of  the  Sufferiogs,  ir.  353. 

'  An  AooooBt  of  the  prewnt  Penecntioa  of  the  Church  in  Sootknd,  in  several 
Utten,  pp.  7,  8.    t>riainaledit.  4to.    Lend.  1690.  *  IbM.  p.  9. 
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the  earl  of  Moray,  who  had  also  tamed  papist,  bis  high  com- 
missioner. Wodrow  asserts  that  all  former  parliaments  since 
the  Restoration,  had,  ^'  in  all  their  acts  relative  to  church  af- 
fidrs,  been  tools  to  the  prelates;^  but  it  is  now  refreshing  to 
find  that,  instead  of  ^*  aggravating  their  faults,'^  he  positively 
commends  them  for  having  ^^  had  the  honour  to  make  the  first 
gallant  stand  to  the  court  measures,  at  least  in  point  of  our 
holy  religion  and  reformation,  that  hath  been  since  the  return 
of  king  Charles  11.^^  And  this  candid  acknowledgment  is 
in  some  sort  a  proof  of  bishop  Sage's  assertion  above,  ^  that 
generally  all  Scotchmen  were  of  one  communion.'' 

WoDROW  "is  well  informed"  that  "  several  of  the  inferior 
[established]  clergy,  in  a  good  many  places  in  the  country  . . . 
did  begin  to  preach  upon  the  popish  controversies,  and  warn 
their  people  of  the  hazard  the  protestant  religion  was  in." 
He  is  obliged  to  qualify  his  admiration,  however,  with  the 
senseless  declamation  that  they  were  '^  deeply  tinctured  with 
arminianism  and  other  errors,  and  several,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  something  worse,  were  running  headlong  into  a 
great  many  popish  tenets.  .  .  .  The  body  of  the  clergy  were 
a  fixed  company,  and  some  few  of  them  made  a  stand  in  par- 
liament.'*  The  truth  is,  calvinists,  ever  since  that  doctrine 
was  broached,  have  denounced  the  catholic  doctrines  of  the 
church  as  arminianism  and  popery  ;  and  this  very  accusation 
shews  the  truth  of  bishop  Sage's  assertion, — that  **  since  the 
restitution  of  episcopacy,  our  divines  have  had  better  educa- 
tion, have  been  put  on  better  methods  of  study,  than  ever  they 
were  before.  They  have  learned  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and 
to  trace  truth  ingenuously,  and  to  embrace  it  where  thej  find 
it  With  our  predecessors,  especially  in  tlie  times  of  presby- 
tery, the  Dutch  divinity  was  only  in  vogue.  The  Dutch  com- 
mon-place men  were  the  great  standards,  and  are  still  so  to 
that  party ;  and  whoever  stepped  aside  one  hair's  breadth  from 
their  positions,  was  forthwith  an  heretic.  But  the  present 
generation  [of  the  clergy],  after  the  way  of  England,  take  the 
SCRIPTURES  ybr^Adrru^,  and  the  ancients  and  right  reason  for 
their  guide  for  finding  the  genuine  sense  of  that  rule.  I  con- 
fess philosophy  was  never  less  practised ;  but  for  that  we  may 
thank  the  presby  terians.  Do  not  think  this  a  slander ;  for  if 
they,  during  their  twenty-four  years'  usurpation,  had  not  made 
many  things /ure  divino,  such  as  rebellion  and  presbytery  i  if 
they  had  not  baffled  people's  credulity  by  making  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  late  times  God's  own  workj  and  the  came 
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tifCMd;  snd  if  they  had  not  made  it  thetr  chief  W0A<AMe, 
to  eieate  and  cherish  dit'isions  and  achitms  amongsl  us;  I 
doabtncftytbe  goepei  (irith  Ool^s  blessing)  wooM  hare  had 
imne  desin^le  success  than  ii  has  had  in  this  kingdfnn^.* 
Bishop  Sage  here  meant  that  ihe  episcopal  clergy  of  Seel- 
hod  plainly  and  serioudy  recommended  to  their  peopAe  Ae 
Tdbnnstion  of  their  lives  according  4o  the  chrisHan  standard ; 
for  christian  morality,  in  its  true  extent  and  latitude,  is  nothing 
dse  bat  evangelical  obedience  and  holiness,  without  which, 
we  are  told,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Thb  synod  of  Aberdeen  again  took  the  lead  in  defence  of 
Ihecharcfa  against  the  approaching  danger.  The  sjrnod  met 
in  April,  ^  and  after  some  struggle  with  a  party  who  were  for 
boating  with  every  wind  and  tide,^  Uiey  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing address  to  Dr.  Haliburton,  their  bishop,  ^*  as  their  com- 
mendable  testimony  against  the  attempt  to  be  made  in  pariia- 
ment"  It  is  addressed  '*  to  Ae  right  reverend  father  in  God, 
George,  lord  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  humble  address  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen :" — 

*  Hat  it  tlbabb  Totm  LORosHrp, — ^We  look  upon  it  as  a 
ikfoaTable  providence  that  we  havelhis  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  your  lordship,  before  your  going  to  parliament.  The 
<^pD8taDcy  of  our  loyalty,  both  as  to  our  principles  and  prac- 
tices, is  known  to  all,  and,  God  willing,  we  shall  continue  it 
We  need  not  tell  your  lordship  what  apprehensions  there  are 
of  the  hazard  of  the  true  protestant  reKgiou  in  the  church, 
^Dg  there  is  so  great  fear  of  losing  the  legal  securities  of  it, 
by  takmg  off  or  weakening  the  force  of  tibe  penal  statutes 
gainst  th^apists,  which  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  hedges 
thereof.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Tour  lordship,  or 
anj  other  of  the  governors  of  the  diurch,  will  consent  there- 
^to,  were  it  no  more ;  but  when  we  consider  the  great  obli- 
gations that  lie  upon  all  persons  in  public  capacity,  by  the 
Ute  solemn  oath  and  Test,  wherein  they  and  we  have  lifted  up 
Ottr  hands  to  the  eternal  God,  and  sworn,  not  only  to  adhere 
to  the  protestant  religion  all  the  days  of  our  life,  but  never  to 
consent  to  the  alteration  thereof,  or  any  thing  contraiy  there- 
unto ;  as  also  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  maintain  the  privi- 
leges of  his  majesty  and  his  lawfnl  successors,  which  cannot 
hut  be  highly  prejudiced  if  the  nation  should  'be  leavened 
^th  popish  principles.    But  whatever  any  may  do,  we  judge 
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ourselves  humbly  obliged  iu  conscience  to  entreat  and  obtest 
your  lordship,  that,  as  you  tender  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  your  duty  to  the  king  and 
his  lawful  successors,  the  obligation  of  your  office  and  trust, 
and  the  reputation  of  your  order,  not  to  give  consent  to  any 
such  alteration.  The  eye  of  God  is  upon  you,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  world  also,  at  this  juncture  of  time ;  and  we  have  just 
ground  to  presume  that  your  standing  vigorously  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  established  laws  may  be  of  great  conse- 
quence for  the  end  foresaid ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  issue, 
we  shall  have  peace  in  this,  we  have  discharged  our  own  con- 
sciences, leaving  this  humbly  to  your  lordship^s  consideration; 
and  it  is  and  shall  be  our  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
direct  your  lordship,  and  all  concerned  in  this  weighty 
affair.'* 

The  diocesan  synod  of  Edinburgh  met  on  the  Idth  ot 
April.  In  the  sermon  ad  clerum,  toleration  was  much  pressed 
to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  present  evident  views  of  the 
crown  and  ministry,  and  ^^  insinuating  a  charitable  accommo- 
dation to  papists.'*  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  told  his  clergy 
in  his  speech  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  defend  the  esta- 
blished episcopal  church ;  but  he  craved  for  himself,  and  for  all 
of  his  persuasion,  the  privilege  of  exercising  in  private  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  popish  religion,  without  any  hazard 
from  the  laws.  And  this,  the  bishop  significantly  added, 
''  could  not  be  denied  him,  because  he  might  take  it  by  bis 
prerogative,"  and  from  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  rile 
Assertory  Act.  In  fact,  James's  whole  procedure  with  regard 
to  the  church  rested  on  that  most  infamous  and  most  pernicious 
act  He  farther  informed  the  synod  that  the  king  had  given 
an  ample  commission  to  him  and  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews to  suspend  and  deprive  any  that  preached  what  was  then 
construed  into  sedition,  even  '*  although  they  should  be 
bishops."  Dr.  Strachan  also  preached  before  the  synod,  and 
urged  moderation  strongly  upon  his  brethren,  which  alarmed 
many  of  them,  because  it  was  thought  that  he  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  favour  the  politics  of  the  court  His  sermon  had  a 
contrary  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and  made  many  of 
them  more  zealous  than  before  against  popery ;  "  and  it  was 
said  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  [and  several  noblemen,  who  are 
named],  who  appeared  for  toleration,  would  have  been  against 
it,  which  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  blushed  to  own 
avowedly  what  they  did  .  .  .  some  talked  of  staging  Patter- 
son for  sajHng  in  his  last  synod  [1685]  *  that  God  had  seta 
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popish  king  over  as  for  a  ponishment ;  which,  if  trae,  we  can- 
not pray  for  the  continuance  or  long  life  of  a  judgment  ^.* " 

The  second  session  of  James's  only  Scottish  parliament 
met  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  two  archbishops  and  nine  of 
the  bishops  were  present,  and  there  was  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  other  two  estates  of  the  realm.  It  was  evident  to  all 
men  diligently  studying  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  this  parliament  was  to  repeal  the  penal  statutes^ 
which  had  accumulated  since  the  Reformation,  against  the  pa- 
pists, and  which  had  even  received  a  sort  of  ratification  in  the 
first  session  of  this  parliament.  At  their  first  meeting  the  lord 
commissioner  presented  the  king's  letter,  which  was  read  by 
the  proper  oflicer.  Among  other  things  it  contained  the  foU 
lowing  paragraph — ^  We  have  considered  the  ti*ouble  that  many 
are  put  to  daily,  by  prosecutions  before  our  judges,  or  the 
hazsurd  that  they  lie  under  for  their  accessions  to  the  late  re- 
bellions ;  and  to  shew  the  world  (even  our  greatest  enemies 
themselves)  that  mercy  is  our  inclination,  and  severity  what  is 
bj  their  wickedness  extorted  firom  us,  we  have  sent  down  to  be 
passed  in  your  presence,  our  full  and  ample  indemnity  for  all 
crimes  committed  against  our  royal  person  and  authority :  and 
whilst  we  shew  these  acts  of  mercy  to  the  enemies  of  our 
person,  crown,  and  royal  dignity,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
others  our  innocent  subjects,  those  of  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion, who  have  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
been  always  assistant  to  the  crown,  in  the  worst  of  rebellions 
And  usurpations,  though  they  lay  under  discouragements  hardly 
to  be  named  :  them  we  do  heartily  recommend  to  your  care, 
to  the  end  that  as  they  have  given  good  experience  of  their 
true  loyalty  and  peaceable  behaviour,  so  by  your  assistance^ 
they  may  have  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  that  security 
QBder  our  government  which  others  of  our  subjects  have,  not 
■Qfiering  them  to  lie  under  obligations,  which  their  religion 
cannot  admit  of*." 

In  their  answer  to  the  king^s  letter,  the  following  paragraph 
is  all  the  return  made  to  the  above  recommendation.  After 
thanking  bis  majesty  for  his  intention  to  remove  some  barriers 
to  the  extension  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  king- 
dom, they  say — "  As  to  that  part  of  your  majesty's  letter,  re- 
lating to  your  subjects  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  we  shall, 
in  obedience  to  your  majesty's  commands,  and  with  tenderness 
to  their  persons,  take  the  same  into  our  serious  and  dutiful 
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c#wiid6fati>n,  and  Mas  great  leBgteAerem as (raroaoBoeDc^ 
will  aDdfr,  W  ifMfft^iii^  tbat  your  laajealj  will  be  caieU  t» 
secure  tine  pretestant  religioo  established  bj  law."  The  eom- 
missioner  spoke  to  the  same  eflect  a»  the  king's  letter^  nd 
ofged  the  repeal  of  the  statntes  against  die  BmnaBiiti;  but 
witbeut  mmh  A  bill  was  broagfat  snder  the  conndeiatioB 
ot  the  lordiB  of  the  articles,  of  whjudi  some  of  the  bishops  weit 
ahraysmewbets ;  but  H  was  thiowa  oot,  and  never  was  bron^t 
into  parliMsent  ^  The  penal  statutes  were  still  kept  on  ko\ 
hj  that  episcopal  pcu*fiamcnt  (pardon  the  jAsase,  iA  is  ordiasiy 
in  this  hiqgdoai),  and  sosse  of  the  bishops^  too^  wcfe  actife  in 
the  naltef  «  This  is  to  let  yon  see  whether  the  episcopal  pwty 
in  this  kiegdon  can  be  said  to  be  inclined  to>  popery  ^•'* 

Av  THIS  crisis  the  bishops  were  divided  in  opknee.  A«  & 
branch  of  the  legiriatnre  it  migbl  hare  made  them  mipepular 
to  have  eoncorred  in  the  renwval  of  laws  which  had  bm  le- 
pealsdly  eonfimed  as  necessary  barriers  ta  the  constitutioiv 
wfaereaSi  on  the  other  hand,  it  nught  be  considered  cootnry 
to  christian  charity  to  appose  the  extension  of  lenky  and  com- 
pas«on  to  the  few  that  were  obnoxious  te  the  opeiatioa  ol 
severe  statutes  Those  who  were  chosen  of  the  spiritiuil 
estate^  as  the  lords  of  the  artides,  effectually  opposed  the  mes* 
sore^  whikt  some  of  the  others  withdrew  fi>c  the  Usae  being 
frem  the  house.  Ih';  Ailheii,  lord  bishop  of  Galloway,  ^w 
M  man,  made  a  noble  stand,  and  died  sherily  after ;  other- 
wise probably  he  had  been  turned  out.*'  Dr.  Braoet  loid 
bishop  of  DwkeM,  had  a  remarkable  aermoa  at  this  tisie 
against  popeiy^and  the  proposed  repeal  thai  was  generally 
much  commended,  bnt  which  bsought  down  the  royal  ren- 
geance  upon  him.  The  bishop  of  Ross  used  great  fieedom 
with  the  commissioner  in  private  upon  this  sll-abeorbing  sab- 
ject  And  Wodrow  says,  ^  That  prelate,  who  was  b&uiUy 
against  papists  being  admitted  to  places  of  trust,  hsppeued  (o 
be  with  the  earl  of  Moray  in  his  closet,  and  afler  much  hoooe 
reasoning  against  taking  off  the  penal  statutesi  came  at  le^ii^ 
to  use  an  argument  md  Aemineiii,  and  took  the  Ubiety  io  tell  bis 
gracei  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  keen  im  posbiDg 
Siat  afiklr ;  and  with  some  peremptoriness  aasurad  hioi^  a 
project  was  already  laid  to  turn  his  lordship  out  of  his  post  as 
secretary,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  was  up,  and  to  bring  io 
a  papist  to  it.  The  earl  essayed  to  pump  him  upon  that  sob- 
jeet,  and  the  bishop  opened  himself,  and  let  him  know  all  be 
had  heard  upon  that  head,  scarce  expecting  his  grace  would 
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bartf  jptt^aled  wft^l  be  had  said  to  him  alone,  and  as  aftiend. 
Upon  wkat  reasona  tlia  earl  best  knew^  he  was  pleaded  very 
toon  to  give  a  foil  account  of  the  bishop's  convecsation  with 
ham  to  chancellor  Perth ,  who  meditatod  revenge,  and  would 
not  be  satisfied  till  the  bishop  was  brought  under  a  censure  for 
what  had  passed  in  privet  and  friendly  convecsation ;  and  so 
&r  did  the  chaaeellor  posh  the  maUer,  thai  he  gave  in  a  re- 
presentation to  tb&  primato.  He  staled  the  whole  conversa- 
tioa^  and  coneluded,  ^  And  this  being  prqudicial  to  hisnmjesty's 
service,  and  the  honour  and  intereat  of  the  persons  concerned, 
it  is  ihefefoio  dertred  that  his  graee^  with  advice  of  such  of  the 
cbfgj  aa  he  tlnnks  fit,  may  take  notice  of  it,  and  do  therein  as 
by  the  rulea  and  cusUNna  of  the  church  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
or  sach  a  enaie  deserves  ^^'* 

It  Doxa  NOT  af  pear  that  the  primato  had  taken  any  steps  in 
tbis  extraordinary  case  fiirther  than  perhaps  a  private  admoni- 
tion, fcr  bishop  Ramsay  continued  his  opposition  aa  resolutely 
as  before.  After  considerable  opposition  thie  lords  of  the 
aiticlea  transmitted  to  the  house  on  the  27th  of  May  a  draught 
of  an  act  in  iavonr  of  the  papists,  but  which  was  very  &r  from 
reaching  the  point  desired  hv  the  court  It  was,  therefore,  re- 
mitted back  to  the  lords  of  the  articles  to  be  amended ;  but 
die  amendments  were  still  more  decisively  protestant  than 
before,  and  therefore  the  diancellov  withdrew  it  entirely.  The 
Test  waa  still  to  be  exacted,  and  the  popish  worship  in  public 
was  stern^  prohibited.  On  these  heads  the  majority  were  m- 
flexible,,  and  the  king*s  popiah  counsellors  had  the  mortification 
to  witness  tibe  complete  discomfiture  of  their  scheme.  Aa 
soon  as  the  king  heaffd  of  this  disappointment,  he  sent  an  ex- 
press toi  the  ead  of  Moray  to  prorogue  the  pailiament,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Such  of  the  ministers  as  were  opposed 
to  this  popish  plot  were  dismissed  from  their  offices.  The 
oath  ot  Mar,  Lothian,  Dumfries,  Kintore,  and  the  lord  Ross, 
made  way  for  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  earls  of  Traquair  and 
Seafiorth,  and  other  papists.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  king's 
advocate,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  most  loyal  subject,  was  dis- 
missed, and  his  office  bestowed  on  sir  John  Dalrymple,  eldest 
son  of  lord  Stur,  late  president  of  the  court  of  session.  This 
appcHntment  suipriaed  the  public,  because  he  inherited  his 
father's  priiic^>les,  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  which  had  long  existed  in  Holland. 

Tax  KMPHATXO  wofds  of  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  might 
widi  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  truth  be  applied  to  the  Jesuits ; 
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that  *^  the  political  economists  would  grind  akingdom  to  powder 
although  it  were  made  of  adamant."  From  the  moment  of  his 
ascending  the  throne  James  shewed  decided  symptoms  of 
monomania,  and  attempted  to  execute  all  the  illegal  and  aihi- 
traiy  projects,  to  which  the  Jesuits  secretly  stimulated  him.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  he  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemain  as  his 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  offer  his 
obeisance  to  that  prelate,  and  to  make  advances  for  a  recon- 
ciliation of  his  kingdoms  to  the  obedience  and  jurisdiction  of 
Rome.  Any  communication  with  the  court  of  Rome  had  been 
made  treason.  Dr.  Burnet  ^  had  wrought  muckle  mischief 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  prejudiced  the  pope  against 
James,  and  that  prelate  treated  Castlemain  with  great  coolness, 
and  even  neglect^  for  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  that  a 
scheme  that  was  conducted  with  so  much  precipitation  and 
indiscretion  could  never  be  successful. 

His  secret  advisers  now  pushed  him  on  to  the  fatal  step  of 
dispensing  with  the  laws ;  but  he  first  cautiously  demanded 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  whether  or  not  his  majesty 
could  dispense  with  any  person  from  taking  the  oath  and  test, 
before  he  were  admitted  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in 
the  kingdom.  After  a  considerable  debate  all  the  judges,  ex- 
cept one,  returned  the  following  answer : — **  1st,  that  the  king 
was  an  independent  prince ;  2d,  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  the  king's  laws ;  3d,  that  the  kings  of  England  might 
dtspense  with  alt  laws  that  regarded  pains  and  punishments,  as 
often  as  necessity  required ;  4th,  that  they  were  judges  and 
arbitrators,  who  had  power  to  judge  of  the  necessity  which 
might  induce  him  to  make  use  of  those  dispensations  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  kings  of  England  could  not  renounce  the  pre- 
rogatives annexed  to  the  crown  ^J" 

The  delivery  of  these  opinions  was  a  mighty  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  James's  views ;  and  it  threw  open  the 
door  for  the  admission  of  the  Romanists  to  place  and  power. 
The  king's  first  exertion  of  the  prerogative  was  on  the  3d  of 
August,  when  he  established  a  commission  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  or  Court  of  High  Commission,  *^  by  force  of  our  supreme 
authority  and  prerogative  royal."  '^  And  we  do  by  these  presents 
give  full  power  and  authority  unto  [those  named  in  this  com- 
mission], or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  .  .  .  whereof  the  lord 
chancellor  to  be  one,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  .  . .  during 
our  pleasure,  to  inquire  of  all  offences,  contempts,  &c.,done  and 
committed  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  our  realm 

>  Life  of  James  II.  145. 
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.  .  .  and  of  all  and  eTeiy  the  offenders  therein,  and  them  and 
ereiy  one  of  them  to  order,  correct,  reform,  and  punish,  by  cen- 
sure of  the  church.  And  also  ...  to  inquire  of,  search  out, 
and  call  before  you,  eveiy  ecclesiastical  person  or  persons,  of 
^kat  deffree  or  dignity  soever^  as  shall  offend  in  any  of  these 
particulars  before  mentioned ;  and  them  and  every  of  them  to 
correct  and  punish  ...  by  suspending  or  depriving  them  of 
all  promotions  ecclesiastical,  and  irom  all  functions  in  the 
church,  and  to  inflict  such  other  punishments  or  censures  upon 
them,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  realm  ^'' 

Archbishop  Sancroft  refused  to  act,  but  the  bishop  of 
Chester  was  substituted,  and  the  court  was  opened  immediately 
after.  The  archbishop's  refusal  was  made  by  letter,  in  which 
he  shewed  his  majesty  his  sense  of  its  illegidity,  and  that  he 
was  wide  awake  to  Uie  object  contemplated  in  its  erection. 
The  first  fury  of  this  court  fell  upon  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  who  modestly  excused  himself  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  from  suspending  Dr.  Sharpe,  rector 
of  St  Giles,  for  having  preachM  against  popery,  which  the 
kbg  considered  a  reflection  on  his  government  The  bishop 
was  cited  before  this  court,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Jeffiries  de- 
sired a  positive  and  direct  anwer — ^  Why  he  had  not  sus- 
pended Dr.  Sharpe,  when  the  king  had  sent  him  express  order 
80  to  do,  and  had  told  him  it  was  for  preaching  seditiously, 
and  against  his  government"  After  several  delays  and  ad- 
journments, to  give  the  bbhop  time  for  his  defence,  he  was 
with  some  difiEiculty  allowed  Uie  assistance  of  counsel ;  but 
thoy  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  this  arbitraiy  court 
The  substance  of  his  sentence  was — '^  That  Henry,  lord  bishop 
of  London,  being  convened  before  the  commissioners  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  for  his  disobedience  and  other  contempts,  and 
being  fully  heiud,  upon  mature  deliberation  of  the  matter,  was 
by  them  declared  and  pronounced  nupended  from  the  function 
and  execution  of  his  episcopal  office.'*  An  order  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  commanding  him  to 
canae  the  said  sentence  to  be  affixed  upon  the  door  of  the 
chapter-house,  and  the  south  door  of  the  same  cathedral,  that 
public  notice  might  be  taken  of  the  said  suspension^. 

The  Scottish  parliament  would  only  consent  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  penal  laws  during  the  king's  life;  but  Burnet  says, 
''the  king  despised  this."  To  mitigate  the  king's  displeasive 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh 

^  Life  of  Jftmet  II.,  145-151,  where  the  whole  oommifilon  majbe  seen. 
*  Ihid.  151-157. 
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-went  to  court,  where  ik<^  drew  op  «  paper,  mleaded  for  the 
king,  in  which  thef  gaicf,  ^  It  seemeth  leasooable  wmi  delifiil 
to  grant  what  his  majesty  desiieth  mi^  bedeaefer  him;  fis. 
to  take  off  the  sanguinary  laws  concemtog  religion^  in  to  iar 
as  they  infer  the  pains  of  death  or  forieiuiie  ugainst  those  of 
his  persuasion  merely  for  their  religion,  and  that  the  pifiists 
have  an  ease  and  immunity  from  the  .execution  of  the  other 
penalties,  cinl  or  crininal,  contained  in  the  lawsmovdy  and 
alKnarly  for  their  religion,  and  exerdse  mt  their  woadnp  in 
private  houses.     This  seemeth  to  us,  wiho  are  imH  lavyeii,  lo 
t>e  equitable  and  reasonable^  beidone,<x»sideiiBgdHlthe 
execution  of  sangninaty  taws  has  fallen  nio  an  abw)I«le  dii- 
Buetude  for  many  years  past;  and  aince  upon  doing  hereof  kU 
miy  esty  is  so  gracie«s  as  not  to  intend  or  desins  the  fepealisgof 
any  laws  already  madefor  the  security  of  the  pvoteatant  choicb, 
but  is  wiUing  itffther  to  establish  and  coafitm  thetsame  kjr  aoy 
other  laws  or  'acts  of  patrliameat  that  can  be  SMide  for  that 
end.    Nor  do  we  see  any  danger  or  inseomily  arisisg  to  our 
-etttabKshed  proteetant  rc^gibn  by  so  doing,  bck  satfaer  an  ap- 
parent  benefit,  by  his  majesty  consenting  to  a  more  fiill  and 
ample  security  thereof.    And  this  is  but  oar 'Oiim|>rivale  opi- 
nion; for  we  cannot  undeitake  to  say  that  this  would  be  tbe 
opitiion  of  others.    For  as  we  are  cleaihr  determined,  by  God's 
grace,  to  continue  firm  and  constant  in  tm  reformed  protestaot 
religion  to  our  liyes*  end,  so  also  are  we  to  serve  ovr  moat  gra- 
cious'sovereign,«nd  to  comply  with  hisjproposak  and  desires, 
as  fiar  as  they  do  oonsfart  widi  the  safety  of  «iir  censcieDces 
and  religion,  upon  which  we  assure  ourselvies  his  majest/s 
grace  and  goodness  wmnerer impose^.** 

This  strBanssivB  paper  neither  pleased  those  in  whose  naiae 
it  had  been  written,  nor  would  it  have  molMed  the  kisg^s 
wrath  had  it  been  presented;  h«t  Burnet  says  they  diewed 
this  paper  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  pereuaded  them  to 
return  home  without  presenting  it^.  James  wasaoids^leaaed  at 
the  bi^ops  fordaiing  to  oppose  his  will,  that  lie  wrote  to  tbe 
Tirivy  coimcil,  and  commanded  them  to  deprive  the  hishop  of 
Duakdd,  who  both  by  his  speeches  and  sermons  opposed  the 
popish  1)ill  with  great  spirit,  and  this  order  was  iimnediatelj 
put  in  execution.  The  bishops  of  Ross  and  Galloway  bad 
also  been  marked  out  as  victims,  but  the  tempest  hghled  oo 
Dr.  Brace,  hishop  of  Dunkeld, "  who,  it  seems,  had  eitber 
been  more  actvve  in  his  opposition,  or  had  fewer  finenda  iban 
his  brethren'.  Although  great  care  had  been  taken  to  shut  up 

>  Skinner's  Ecdeiiutical  Hittory,  ii.  499,  500.         *  Own  Times,  liL  H^ 
^  Krith's  Catalogue,  99.— Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  u.  500,  501. 
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the  pf«s89  yet  many  bold  papers  vrcre  published  at  this  time 
against  the  dispensing  power,  the  exercise  of  which  was  anti- 
cipated. **  It  may  be  argued,**  say  some  of  tliese  writers, "  that 
by  refusing  to  consent  to  this  moderate  ease  to  papists,  a  most 
dangerous,  and  almost  incurable,  blow  and  wound  may  be 
occasioned  to  the  protestant  chiurch  and  religion;  for  if  the 
king  please,  (and  if  he  be  irritated  and  provoked,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  his  majesty  will  do,)  he  may,  wUhoui  violating  of 
(my  law  J  at  one  stroke,  remove  all  protestant  officers  and  judges 
from  the  goyemment  of  the  state,  and  all  protestant  bishops 
from  the  govemmeot  o/S  the  church ;  and  so  the  whole  govern- 
ment, both  of  church  and  state,  may  come  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  such  as  cannot  be  judged  so  friendly  to  the  protes- 
tant interest :  and  is  not  the  ex^trusion  of  protestants  from  all 
power  and  authority,  either  in  church  or  state,  a  greater  hurt 
and  prc^udicse  to  our  religion,  than  any  thing  that  can  ensue 
upon  a  few  papists  e^oying  their  estates  and  lives?*' 

The  church  was  indebted  to  presbyteriau  influence  in  the 
council  for  this  evil,  which  was  prognosticated  by  the  manner 
of  the  first  Indulgence  and  the  Assertory  act,  which  laid  the 
church  at  the  king's  mercy.  The  prediction  of  sir  Roger 
L*Estrange,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  in  part  quickly  veri- 
fied; for  a  letter  came  from  court,  in  which  the  king  declared, 
that  his  consulting  the  parliament  about  repealing  the  penal 
statutes  did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  that  he  entertained  of 
his  not  being  able  to  eiiect  it  by  virtue  of  his  own  preroga- 
tive, but  merely  to  give  his  subjects  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
their  loyalty.  The  letter  adds,  ^^  We  have  also  thought  fit  to 
let  you  know,  that  we  have  performed  our  part  in  supporting 
those  of  the  protestant  religion ;  the  professors  thereof  are  per- 
fecUy  under  otir  royal  protection;  so  we  resolve  to  protect  our 
catholic  subjects  against  all  the  insults  of  their  enemies  and 
severities  of  the  laws  made  against  them  heretofore;  notwith- 
standing all  which,  we  hereby  allow  to  them  the  free  private 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  houses,  in  which  we  authorise 
and  require  you  lo  support  and  maintain  them,  as  imder  our 
royal  piotectiOD,  in  all  things,  as  well  their  persons  as  estates; 
and  we  hereby  do  discharge  any  sentences  to  be  given  against 
any  of  them,  for  the  things  above  allowed  of  us.  Willing 
and  requiring  you  to  make  intimation  hereof  to  all  our  judges^ 
civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics;  and  declaring 
that  the  allegiance  of  this  shall  be  a  sufficient  defence  against 
any  pursuit,  civil  or  criminal,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Boqaan 
Catholic  religion,  profession  thereof,  or  using  any  of  the  rites 

VOL.  III.       .  2  R 
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and  ceTemonies  of  that  churchy  or  doing  what  by  any  Uw  or 
act  of  parliament  is  called  trafficking  in  all  time  coming.  And 
we  fuither  require  our  judges  to  do  herein  according  to  our 
undoubted  right  and  prerogative,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary.  And  to  the  end  Catholic  wordiip  may  with  the 
more  decency  and  security  be  exercised  at  Edinburgh,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  establish  our  chapel  within  our  psdace  of 
Holyrood-house,  and  to  appoint  a  number  of  chaplains  and 
others,  whom  we  authorise  and  require  you  to  have  in  your 
most  special  protection  and  care,  as  persons  whom  we  are 
resolved  to  maintain  in  their  just  rights  amd  privileges,  and 
to  secure  under  our  royal  protection.  You  are  likewise  to  take 
care  that  there  be  no  preachers  or  others  suffered  to  insinuate 
to  the  people  any  fears  or  jealousies,  as  if  we  intended  to 
make  any  violent  alteration  ^  and  if  any  shall  be  so  bold,  you 
are  to  punish  them  according  to  law;  for  it  is  far  from  our 
thoughts  to  use  any  violence  in  matters  of  conscience  con- 
sistent with  our  authority  and  the  peace  of  our  ancient  king- 
dom. We  are  also  resolved  to  maintain  our  bishops,  and  the 
inferior  clergy,  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  protestant  religion  in  Uie  free  exercise  of  it  in 
their  churches,  and  to  hinder  all  fanatical  encroachments 
upon  them," 

The  same  letter  that  brought  tlie  king's  arbitrary  order  to 
deprive  bishop  Bruce,  contained  a  congi  d^6lire  to  the  chapter 
of  Dunkeld  to  elect  Dr.  Drummond,  bishop  of  Brechin,  to 
the  see  of  Dunkeld;  but  that  worthy  prelate  refused  to  accept 
of  the  translation,  and  bluntly  said,  '^  he  knew  of  no  vacance" 
in  that  bishoprick.     When  it  was  found  that  bishop  Drum- 
mond was  not  to  be  cajoled  into  taking  possession  of  another 
man's  vineyard,  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton's  name  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bishop  of  Brechin's  in  the  amg6  d'ilire,  and  the 
chapter  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  election ;  but  many  of 
the  clergy  demurred  to  elect  another  while  their  own  lawful 
bishop  lived.     One  of  their  number  then  threatened  those 
who  were  of  this  resolution  with  a  prosecution  of  treason  for 
questioning  the  king's  prerogative.    The  lord  chancellor  also, 
in  anticipation  of  such  an  independent  course,  had  received  a 
command  from  court  to  commit  to  prison  any  of  the  clergy 
who  should  oppose  tlie  election.     Dr.  Hamilton  was  elected, 
therefore,  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishop Ross,  at  St.  Andrews,  on  St.  Andrew's  day.     This 
prelate  was  lineally  descended  from  archbishop  John  Hamil- 
ton, the  last  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Scotland,  through  his 
illegitimate  son,  William  Hamilton,  of  Blair.  .  Our  prelate's 
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mother  was  Barbara  Elphinston,  daughter  of  James,  the  first 
lord  Balmerino  by  his  second  wife^  Sarah  Mentieth.  On  the 
same  day,  the  80th  of  November,  the  papists,  who  were  now 
in  the  ascendant,  re-consecrated  the  chapel  royal  of  Holy  rood- 
house  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  attending  their 
gorgeous  ritual^. 

1687. — In  the  bboinnino  of  this  year  a  startling  discovery 
was  made  through  the  phenomenon  of  inffenuousness  in  a 
Jesuit  Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  that  the  Jesuits  of  Liege  wrote 
a  letter  to  those  of  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland,  giving  them  a 
long  acconnt  of  affairs  in  England.  He  says  they  shewed 
the  letter  to  a  protestant  minister,  on  whom  ibey  were  taking 
great  pains  to  convert,  and  thought  him  worthy  of  being 
trasted.  He  obtained  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
which  he  sent  toaMr.Heidigger,  professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich, 
who  shewed  it  to  Burnet  when  he  was  on  his  rambles  through 
Europe.  The  bishop's  testimony  would  not  weigh  very  hea- 
vily against  the  known  prudence  and  mysterious  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits ;  but  archdeacon  Echard  has  given  the  whole  let- 
ter in  his  history.  It  is  dated  February  2, 1687,  and  commences 
with  stating  the  favourable  reception  that  father  Keynes,  a 
Jesuit,  had  from  king  James;  who  was  closeted  with  the  king 
whilst  earls  and  dukes  were  waiting  in  the  anti-room.  The 
king  asked  him  how  many  candidates  for  orders  and  students 
he  had  at  his  college  ?  Keynes  answered,  they  had  about  fifty. 
The  king  replied,  there  would  be  occasion  for  double  or  treble 
ibat  number  to  effect  what  he  designed  for  that  society's  per- 
formance, and  ordered  that  they  should  be  all  exercised  in  the 
art  of  preaching;  for  now,  said  he,  '^England  has  need  of 
such."  In  an  audience  given  to  father  Clare,  a  French  Jesuit, 
when  their  business  was  finished,  the  king  entered  into  a  fami- 
liar conversation,  and  among  other  things  he  said,  **  that  he 
would  either  convert  England  or  die  a  martyr,  and  he  had  ra- 
ther die  the  next  day  and  convert  it,  than  reign  twenty  years 
piously  and  happily,  and  not  effect  it."  It  would  appear  from 
this  letter,  that  the  priestridden  king  had  joined  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  done.  *^  Finally, 
he  called  himself  *  a  son  of  the  socieiy^  of  whose  good  success,' 
he  said, '  he  was  as  glad  as  of  his  own.^  And  it  can  scarcely 
be  expressed  how  much  gratitude  he  shewed  when  it  was  told 
him  ^  that  he  was  made  partaker,  by  the  most  reverend  our 
provincial,  of  all  the  merits  of  the  society,'  out  of  which  he  is 

^  Keith's  CaUlogne  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  100.— Foontainhall's  Chronolo- 
gical Kotet,  pp.  194-195,  202. 
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to  nominate  one  for  his  confessor  .  .  .  manj  are  of  opinion, 
that  father  Edward  R.  Petre^  who  is  chiefly  in  faToor  with  tbe 
king,  will  obtain  an  archbishoprick,  but  more  believe  it  will 
be  a  cardinaVs  cap.  To  him  was  granted,  within  this  month 
or  two,  all  that  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  king  used  to 
reside  when  he  was  duke  of  York,  where  there  is  not  a  day  hot 
you  may  see  I  know  not  how  many  conrtiers  waiting  to  speak 
to  his  eminence,  for  so  they  say  he  is  called.  For  the  king  ad- 
vises with  him,  and  with  many  catholic  lords,  who  have  the 
chief  places  in  the  kingdom,  to  find  a  method  to  propagate 
the  faith  without  violence.  Not  long  since  some  of  these 
lords  objected  to  the  king,  ^  that  they  thought  he  made  too 
much  haste  to  establish  the  faith/  To  whom  he  answered,'  I 
am  growing  old,  and  must  take  large  steps,  else  if  I  should 
happen  to  die,  I  might  perhaps  leave  you  in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  I  found  you.'  When  they  asked  him  *  why,  then, 
he  was  so  little  concerned  about  the  conversion  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  were  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,'  he  answered, '  God 
will  take  care  of  that;  leave  the  conversion  of  my  daughters 
to  me.  Do  you,  by  your  example,  convert  your  own  tenants 
and  others  to  the  faith.'  ** 

In  the  end  of  last  year  the  king  recommended  his  popish 
subjects  in  Scotland  to  the  protection  of  tbe  privy  council,  as 
a  feeler  preparatory  to  his  grand  design.  On  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary be  sent  down  a  proclamation  of  Indulgence,  enclosed 
in  a  royal  letter,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  be  had  in- 
formed them  by  his  letter  of  the  21  St  of  last  August  of  his 
design  of  easing  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  to  which  he 
had  their  dutiful  answer  soon  afterwards.  He  now  thought 
fit  to  publish  these  his  royal  intentions,  and  to  give  additional 
relief  to  those  of  tender  conscienceSf  to  convince  the  worid  of 
his  inclination  to  moderation,  and  to  be  an  evidence  that  those 
of  the  clergy  who  have  been  regular,  were  his  most  particular 
care.  Although  he  had  given  some  ease  to  those  whose  prin- 
ciples he  could  with  most  safety  trust,  yet  he  had  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  highest  indignation  against  those  enemies 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  government  and  human  society,  tlie 
field  conventicles,  whom  he  recommended  to  them  to  root  out 
with  all  the  severity  of  law.  He  doubted  not  but  the  other 
particulars  of  the  proclamation  would  appear  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable to  them  as  they  did  to  himself,  and  that  they  would 
therefore  assert  and  defend  his  royal  rights  and  prerogatives, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  in  that  splendour  and 
greatness  which  would  alone  make  them  safe  for  him,  a  sup- 
port to  his  fnends,  and  a  terror  to  his  enemies.     He  said,  it 
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was  evident  that  lie  did  not  encroach  upon  the  consciences  of 
anj,  and  what  he  would  not  do  he  was  resoWed  he  would  not 
suffer  in  others^. 

The  proclamation  is  rery  long,  and  is  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  royal  letter;  but  there  are  some  peculiar  expressions  in 
it.  The  prologue  sets  forth,  that  having  taken  into  his  royal 
consideration  the  many  and  great  inconveniences  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  through  the  different  persuasions  in  the  christian 
religion,  and  the  great  heats  and  animosities  among  the  profes- 
sois  thereof,  to  tlie  decay  of  trade  and  the  extinguialung  of 
charity;  and  being  resolved,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  unite 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  subjects,  he  thought  fit,  by 
Tirtue  of  his  sovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  abso- 
lute power,  which  all  his  subjects  were  to  obey  without  re- 
serve, to  grant  his  royal  toleration  to  the  several  professors  of 
the  christian  religion,  &c. ;  viz.  the  moderate  presbyterianSf 
meeting  in  their  houses,  and  willing  to  embrace  his  indul* 
gence,  and  so  as  they  did  not  build  meeting-houses,  nor  make 
use  of  out-houses  or  bams — quakers — and  papists, "  in  favour 
of  whom  he  (Udsuepend,  etapj  and  dieable  all  laws  or  acts  of 
parliament  made  or  executed  against  them."  They  were, 
however,  confined  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  to  their 
houses  or  chapels,  and  no  where  else.  He  also  discharged 
them  firom  all  oaths  whatsoever  by  which  they  were  disabled 
from  holding  offices  or  employments  in  the  kingdom ;  instead 
of  which  he  required  them  to  take  an  oath  embodied  in  the 
proclamation.  He  indemnified  the  papists  and  quakers  for 
whatsoever  they  had  done  contrary  to  the  laws  or  acts  of  par- 
liament in  times  past;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
testant  bishops  and  regular  clergy,  he  declared  that  he  would 
protect  them  in  their  functions,  rights,  and  properties.  He 
also  promised  to  use  no  invincible  necessity  to  force  his  sub- 
jects to  change  their  religion^. 

The  words  invincible  necessity  clearly  flowed  from  the  pen 
of  a  Jesuit,  and  betokened  a  determination  to  make  some 
change  in  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  else  there 
was  no  necessity  for  introducing  them;  but  the  words  mode* 
Tate  Presbyterians  are  perhaps  as  ambiguous  as  could  have 
heen  devised,  as  we  have  seen  none  of  ^em  in  the  course  of 
this  histor}'.  In  some  judicious  reflections  on  this  proclama- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  ^'  There  are  a  sort  of  people  there  tole- 
rated that  will  be  very  hardly  found  out,  and  these  are  the 

'  life  of  James  II.  ISS.—Bajnet't  Own  Times,  iii.  181.— Wodrow,  iv.  417. 
'  Wodrow— Life  of  James  II. 
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moderate  piesbyierians.  Now  as  some  say  that  there  are 
very  few  of  those  people  in  Scotland  that  deserve  this  cha- 
racter, so  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  it  amounts  to;  and  the  calling 
any  of  them  immoderate  cuts  off  all  their  share  in  this  grace. 
Moderation  is  a  quality  that  lies  in  the  mind ;  and  how  ibis 
will  be  found  out  I  cannot  so  easily  guess.  If  a  standard  had 
been  given  of  opinions  or  practices,  then  one  could  have  known 
how  this  might  have  been  distinguished;  but  as  it  lies,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  make  the  discrimination ;  and  the  declaring 
them  all  immoderate^  shuts  them  out  quite  ^'^  But  it  is  sin- 
gular how  the  quakers  are  classed  sdong  with  the  papists, 
which  looks  as  if  that  hypocritical  sect  had  been  the  pioneers 
to  their  parent  popery;  and  Wodrow  says,  **  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  were  in  close  friendship  with  the 
Jesuits^  The  council  returned  an  answer  to  the  king's  letter 
on  the  20th  of  February,  acquainting  him  with  their  obedience, 
and  their  resolution  to  prosecute  the  object  of  the  proclama- 
tion. Among  those  who  signed  the  letter  are  the  names  o( 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  archbishop  elect  of 
Glasgow.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Panmure  and 
Dundonald,  refused  to  sign  it;  and  by  a  royal  letter  of  the  1st 
of  March  they  were  turned  out  of  the  privy  council  ^- 

No  PARTY  in  the  kingdom  were  more  astonished  at  this  In- 
dulgence than  the  presby  terians,  and  they  frankly  confessed  their 
surprise ;  there  were,  however,  sagacious  men  among  them,  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  consequences  that  would  naturally  flotr 
from  it ;  and  at  first  they  had  nearly  resolved  not  to  accept 
the  benefit  of  it.  At  all  events,  "  this  all  know,"  says  bishop 
Sage,  **  that  for  some  months  afler  the  publication  of  it,  no 
considerable  breach  was  made ;  they  still  continued  in  the 
same  communion  with  us®."  The  proclamation,  however, had 
quite  another  effect  upon  the  papists.  Such  a  strong  public 
avowal  of  the  king's  inclination  in  their  favour,  with  the  chan- 
cellor's countenance  and  protection,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  intoxicated  them  with  visions  of  power  and 
supremacy  f  and  emboldened  them  to  emerge  from  their  ob- 
scurity, to  propagate  their  tenets,  and  to  establish  their  idola- 
trous worslup  in  all  the  comers  of  the  kingdom.  Their  inso- 
lence alarmed  the  whole  nation;  and  the  clergy,  as  faithful 
watchmen,  preached  zealously  everywhere  on  the  controverted 
doctrines,  and  on  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  Roman 
schismatics.  Popish  priests  overspread  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  made  tlie  most  strenuous  exertions  to  gain  converts,  com- 

>  Sect.  ▼.        >  Wodrow,  it.  4 16-423.         '  Aoeount  of  the  PtoiwcatioD»  4to.  9. 
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passing  even  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes;  but  the  pres- 
bjterian  ministers  never  uttered  a  word  against  popery. 
"  Whether,**  says  Sage,  "  it  was  that  they  thought  it  indis- 
creet to  fall  on  Uieir  brethren,  who  stood  upon  the  same  bottom 
with  themselves,  or  they  had  received  it  amongst  their  injunc- 
tions from  the  court  party,  not  to  meddle  with  those  of  the 
Roman  church ;  or  they  did  not  understand  the  controversies 
(^hich  seems  the  most  probable),  and  so  found  themselves 
obliged,  in  prudence,  to  let  them  alone,  I  am  not  concerned 
to  determine.  It  is  certain  it  was  so  de  facto  (for  once  to 
make  use  here  of  that  term),  and  I  have  twenty  times  heard 
it  confessed  by  their  constant  auditors.  Nay,  to  this  very  day 
(though  now  tbey  make  bold  with  popery,  without  the  hazard 
of  giving  the  present  court  a  displeasure,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected they  should  do  it,  for  very  obvious  reasons),  they  very 
rarely  meddle  with  it.  Their  great  work  is  to  batter  down 
*  antichristian  prelacy  and  malignancy.  Prelacy  [they  say] 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  this  nation  has  groaned 
tinder  for  so  many  years:  king  Jesus  has  been  banished,  the 
gospel  has  not  been  preached  in  this  land  these  twenty-seven 
years  bypast*  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  serious ;  there  is 
nothing  more  ordinary  in  their  sermons  than  such  cant;  and 
though  their  texts  are  commonly  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  they  are  all  pat  and  home  to  the  purpose  ^" 

"  While  in  these  conventicles  popery  was  so  kindly  for- 
bom,  in  oiur  [established]  churches  these  controversies  were 
our  most  frequent  subjects ;  especially  in  those  places  where 
[popish]  priests  were  setting  up.  This  is  well  known  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  some  suffered,  and  many  were  terribly  threatened 
for  it."  Lord  Fountainhall  fully  corroborates  this  statement, 
atnd  mentions  in  particular  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Ramsay,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  silenced 
by  bishop  Patterson  for  speaking  against  popery  and  preach- 
ing upon  the  points  in  dispute  with  the  papists ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, restored  to  his  church  afterwards  ^. 

Most  of  the  bishops  had  done  their  utmost  in  opposition 
to  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  except  bishop  Patterson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  a  time-server. 
But  the  inferior  clergy  throughout  the  country  were  most 
zealous,  not  only  in  preaching  against  popery,  but  in  exerting 
their  influence  with  their  parishoners,  in  truly  stating  to  them 

^  Aooount  of  the  present  PenecatioD,  IS. 
'  Acooant  of  the  preient  Penecation,  13. — Chroo.  Notei,  163. 
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the  nature  of  the  battle  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
fight  The  usaal  insolence  of  the  papists  themselves,  when 
they  have  any  probable  prospect  of  recovering  their  supre- 
macy, gave  alarm  and  dreadful  note  of  the  oppression  that 
might  be  expected  from  them  should  they  in  reality  attain  to 
it.  This  alarm  was  considerably  increased  by  the  perfidious 
and  unexpected  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  Henry  IV. 
had  granted  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion 
to  the  French  protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were  called, 
and  this  Edict,  which  had  been  passed  at  Nantz,  bad  been  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  by  his  successor,  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
himself,  among  the  first  acts  of  his  life.  ^^  Louis  peremptoril) 
required  the  protestants  in  France  to  sign  a  declaration  of  sub- 
mission and  strict  obedience  to  his  royal  orders ;  and  that  they 
should  promise  to  attend  the  mass,  and  entirely  omit  their  ovo 
religious  meetings ;  for  otherwise  they  shoold  forfeit,  not  onlj 
their  lands  and  all  other  property,  but  also  their  personal 
liberty ;  the  men  being  doomed  to  slavery  in  the  king's  galleys 
for  life,  and  the  women  to  be  shut  up  for  life  wherever  their 
enemies  should  choose  to  immure  them  ^.**  It  is  supposed  that 
in  the  course  of  this  persecution  about  a  million  of  protes- 
tants preserved  their  lives  by  quitting  their  country,  and  taking 
shelter  in  England,  which  tliey  enriched  by  their  indii&trv ; 
and  at  least  100,000  individuals  sufiered  death  in  various 
waysV 

Yet  James's  private  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  somevrhai 
inconsistent  with  his  public  declarations  and  transactions, 
and  shews  that  his  public  conduct  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Jesuits ;  whereas,  when  left  to  his  own  good  dispo- 
sition, he  acted  with  that  charity  that  became  a  man  and  a 
christian.  He  gave  large  sums  of  money  himself,  and  liberally 
granted  several  briefs  through  the  three  kingdoms,  for  \he 
relief  of  these  unhappy  refugees,  the  French  Huguenots,  wbea 

>  Sharpens  Inquiry  into  tbe  DeMripti«n  of  fiabyJim,  39. 

*  Faber's  Dissertation  on  tbe  Prophecies,  ii.  273;  who  says— " '  Tiier  ^ 
lead  into  captivity,  and  they  that  Idll  with  the  swovd/  is  so  general  and  eompn- 
hensiTe  an  expression,  that  it  seems  necessarily  to  indudei  not  only  tbe  jms^ 
instmments  of  papal  persecution,  bat  likewise  the  eeeJemMtieai  pnmoUrt  eJ  i^  ■ 
accordingly,  both  Daniel  and  St.  John  ooiuiect  the  Aiteof  tbe  *  Beast'  iriA  tbit 
of  the  '  little  Horn,  or  the  false  prophet.'  We  have  bebdd,  then,  in  F^snee,  the 
descendant  and  sncoessor  of  those,  whose  memory  has  been  rendered  inftmosi  ^ 
the  diabolical  cmsade  against  the  protestants  of  Plrorenoe,  by  tbe  blood-itiio^ 
night  of  St  Bartholomew,  by  tho  poiidions  revooation  of  tbe  Ediet  of  Nantof 
himself  led  into  captirity  and  daia  with  the  sword.  We  bsTe  beheld  nomben  « 
his  papal  clergy  crowded  together  into  gaols  and  pat  to  death  [in  1 792].  ^* 
haTe  beheld  the  sovereign  pontiff,  tiiat  man  qfsfn,  who  bad  kd  so  many  thooniuls 
captive,  himself  go  into  captivity." 
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they  soagbt  fcNr  the  protection  and  hospitality  of  England. 
He  made  no  ol^ections  to  their  being  protestants  and  presby- 
terians,  and  as  it  was  declared  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  tbat  no  difference  in  religion  could  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  succession,  so  he  concluded  that  no  difference 
in  religion  should  shorten  or  contract  his  charity  and  liberality. 
The  large  contributions  also  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
of  the  episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  upon  that  occasion,  given 
to  professed  presbyterians,  shews  Uiat  they  thought  that  their 
charity  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  those  only  who  were  ot 
their  own  communion  ^ 

This  breach  of  national  faith,  so  characteristic  of  the  papal 
church  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  occurring  at  the 
same  time  as  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  king  James 
at  home,  himself  a  member  of  the  same  church,  and  governed 
by  the  same  unprincipled  society,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  fears  of  the  episcopalians.  '^  It  looked  like  a  designed 
combination  between  the  two  monarchs  to  distress,  and  even 
to  extermmaie,  their  protestant  subjects :  and  while  the  Romish 
priests  here  were,  under  the  support  of  so  favourable  a  con- 
jauctare,  exerting  themselves  to  propagate  their  doctrines  and 
make  proselytes,  it  was  not  to  be  thought,  neither  would  it 
bare  been  justifiable,  that  the  established  clergy  could  or  would 
be  slack  in  defending  the  dignity  or  purity  of  their  religion  by 
any  method  which  the  laws  allowed  them'."*  Dr.  Canaries, 
rector  of  Selkirk,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  made  the  most 
poweiful  assault  upon  the  papal  array  of  any  his  brethren. 
He  preached  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
Febmary,  1686,  before  the  privy  council,  the  judges,  and  many 
of  the  bishops,  from  Galatians,  v.  6. — ^'  For  in  Jesus  Christ 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ; 
butyU/A  fokich  worketh  by  love!^  In  this  sermon  he  pointed 
OQt  and  argued  against  the  various  and  great  corruptions  of 
popery,  and  shewed  the  dates  at  which  these  corruptions  arose. 
He  then  warned  and  exhorted  his  audience  to  beware  of  them, 
u  they  tendered  their  eternal  welfare,  and  not  to  allow  them* 
selves  to  be  perverted  to  a  religion  which  is  so  defiled  with 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  so 
destroctive  of  the  great  design  of  the  gospeP. 

This  powerful  sermon  created  a  great  sensation  in  his 
saditoiy,  and  highly  incensed  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  a 
papist    He  sent  for  Dr.  Canaries  next  day,  and  threatened 

'  Leitie'B  Rehfltnak,  W.  219.       >  Skinner's  EocletiMtical  Hiftory,  U.  501. 
*  Skinner's  Eeclesutiicsl  Hittoiy,  ii.  602. 
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him  with  pains  and  penalties  for  having  so  vigorously  assaulted 
the  court  religion ;  and  he  even  used  abusive  and  scurrilous  Ian 
guage.     Finding  he  could  not  draw  the  preacher  from  his  de- 
termined purpose  of  exposing  the  Romish  tenets,  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption  by 
deposition ;  and  threatened  the  archbishop  with  the  royal  veu- 
geanceif  he  allowed  Dr.  Canaries  to  escape  without  punishment. 
The  Assertory  act,  and  the  exercise  of  the  king's  uncontroled 
prerogative,  gave  the  chancellor  such  extensive  powers,  that  be 
might  have  put  his  threats  in  execution  according  to  law. 
But  as  Dr.  Canaries  had  really  committed  no  ecclesiastical 
offence,   but  had,  on  the  contrary,  ably  performed  a  duty, 
which  was  also  executed  with  more  or  less  ability  by  all  his 
brethren,  the  archbishop  recommended  the  doctor  to  go  out  ot 
the  way  for  a  little,  till  the  storm  should  subside.     He  accord- 
ingly went  to  London,  under  pretence  of  making  friends  atcourt, 
and  shewed  his  sermon  to  Dr.  Turner  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
several  others.     It  was  highly  approved  of,  and  the  bishop 
recommended  Dr.  Canaries  to  publish  it,  under  the  title  of 
"  Rome's  Additions  to  Christianity,"  with  a  long  letter,  by  way 
of  vindication,  prefixed  to  it.     This  inflamed  the  chancellor 
and  the  popish  party  still  more  against  both  the  archbishop 
and  the  rector  of  Selkirk,  and  menaces  of  deprivation  from  his 
see  were  communicated  to  the  timorous  archbishop.    "To 
save  appearances,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "he  summoned 
the  doctor  before  the  synod  of  Peebles,  and  having  in  vain 
tampered  with  him   to  demit,  for  preventing  worse  conse- 
quences, laid  a  kind  of  inhibition  on  him,  not  to  use  his  minis- 
try for  some  time."     Ilie  chancellor  saw  through  this  com- 
promise, and  was  indignant  at  the  partial  censure,  which  he 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  approbation  than  of  punish- 
ment.    "  In  short,  the  contention  about  the  sermon  and  the 
doctor's  errand  to  London,  which  the  chancellor  exclaimed 
bitterly  against,  as  injurious  to  him,  was  kept  up  after  a  strange 
manner  for  some  months,  till  in  the  end,  the  affair  reaching  (he 
king's  ears,  orders  came  down  in  December  [of  1686]  to  have 
the   archbishop  and  Canaries  confronted  together,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  chancellor,  in  presence  of  the  primate  and 
other  two  bishops  ^" 

The  ARCHBi3H0P,having  been  cross-questioned  by  the  chan- 
cellor, was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  highly  blameable,  for 
having  played  the  politician  too  much,  and  bishop  Keith  says, 
"  deservedly,  if  all  be  true  which  Dr.  James  Canaries,  minis- 

^  Skinner's  EccIesiaBtical  Histonr,  ii.  503. 
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ler  of  Selkirfc,  relates  in  the  letter  prefixed  to  his  sermon  * 
The  archbishop  now  declared  his  readiness  to  enter  into  the 
news  of  the  court,  and  in  favour  of  popery ;  but  his  advances 
were  rgected  by  the  chancellor  and  the  popish  party.  The 
king  was  unhappily  advised  by  his  Jesuit  councillors  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Assertory  act,  and  deprive  the  archbishop  sum- 
marily ;  he  wrote,  accordingly,  to  the  privy  council,  on  the 
13th  of  January,  and  that  body  passed  an  act  on  the  20th,  in 
which  they  ''  Declare  and  enact,  the  said  Alexander,  late  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  removed  from  that  metropoliticsd  see,  and 
deprived  of  any  right,  title,  benefit,  or  privilege,  which  he  had 
or  enjoyed  of  the  said  archbishoprick  any  manner  of  way ; 
and  Aat  from  the  day  and  date  of  his  majesty's  letter,  recorded 
in  their  books ;  and  appoint  intimation  of  this  act  to  be  duly 
made  to  the  said  late  archbishop."  This,  bishop  Keith 
quietly  records  as  "a very  irregular  step,  surely;  the  king 
^ouldhave  taken  a  more  canonical  course*.*^ 

The  same  messenger  that  brought  the  king's  letter  ordering 
ihe  deprivation  of  Dr.  Caimcross,  brought  also  a  congi  (Tilire 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Glasgow,  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  Dr.  John  Patterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  their 
metropolitan.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  dean 
of  Glasgow,  with  Dr.  Fall,  the  convener  of  the  synod,  and 
eighteen  clergymen,  of  whom  the  chapter  consisted,  met,  not 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  but  in  St. 
Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  conformity  with  the 
king's  letter,  nominated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  to  be  their 
ordinary.  He  had  been  removed  from  the  privy  council  in  the 
year  1684,  owing  to  a  ^'  bad  impression"  that  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  had  given  to  king  Charles ;  but  he  now  took  his  seat 
in  council  as  the  elect  of  Glasgow,  with  his  proper  place  and 
precedence  as  archbishop,  on  the  23d  of  Febniary  ^. 

Dr.  Colin  Falconer,  bishop  of  Moray,  died  at  Spynie 
Castle,  near  Elgin,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1686,  in  the 
6dd  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  city  of 
Elgin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  towards  the  east.  It  was  a 
noble  gothic  structure,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  which  the  writer  is  old  enough  to 
hare  seen ;  but  it  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  mo- 
dem Grecian  kirk  has  been  built  on  its  foundation.  On  the 
I7th  of  December,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Moray  received  a 

'  Kdth'fl  Catalogue,  p.  269.  —Skinner't  Eedenastical  HUtory,  ii.  503. 
'  FouitainbaU'a  Chronological  Notes,  211. 
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congi  d^iUre  to  elect  Dr.  Alexander  Rose  on  the  king^s  recom- 
mendation ;  and  he  was  chosen  accordingly^.  His  father 
was  the  protestant  titular  prior  of  M onymusk,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, a  monastery  formerly  possessed  by  the  Culdees,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  it  was  annexed 
to  the  impoverished  bishoprick  of  Dunblane,  by  king  James  VI. 
This  illustrious  prelate  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Aberdeen; 
but  afterwards  studied  divinity,  imdei  that  "  notorious  rogue,"* 
as  Fountainhall  calls  him,  Dr.  Burnet,  at  Glasgow.  He  was 
presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  John's,  BerA,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Burnet  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1686,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  8th 
of  March  this  year,  but  he  never  took  possession  of  the  see  of 
Moray,  having  been  translated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  month  of  September^. 

The  Scottish  papists  enjoyed  the  utmost  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies;  and 
as  his  dispensing  with  the  laws  in  Scotland  had  not  excited 
any  very  violent  opposition,  he  pursued  the  same  system  in 
England.  On  the  4th  of  April  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
being  his  majesty's  "  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,**  in 
order,  he  said,  *^  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  unite  them  to 
us  by  inclination  as  well  as  duty."  The  subjects  here  meant, 
however,  were  the  popish  dissenters,  and  he  cunningly  united 
the  protestant  sects  along  with  them,  just  to  save  appearances, 
and  to  unite  their  interests.  Several  of  the  presby  terian  minis- 
ters in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  wailed  on  the  king  with 
an  address  of  thanks ;  to  which  he  replied,  that — *^  It  hath 
been  his  judgment  of  a  long  time  that  none  has  or  onght  io 
have  any  power  over  the  conscience,  but  God,"  and  he  solemnly 
protested  *^  he  had  no  other  design  in  his  declaration,  but  the 
easing  and  pleasing  his  subjects,  and  restoring  to  God  the 
power  over  conscience'."  This  paved  the  way  for  a  second 
declaration  to  the  Scottish  dissenters ;  for  the  first  one  had  not 
the  designed  effect  with  the  presbyterians.  They  stood  amazed, 
as  much  as  other  men,  at  this  new  and  unconstitutional  poH'er 
which  the  king  assumed,  and  saw  the  evil  consequences  of  dis- 
imion  at  that  time.  ^'  This,  themselves  frankly  confessed  at  the 
beginning ;  and  I  know,"  says  Sage,  ^^  it  was  therefore  once 
very  near  to  a  general  resolution  amongst  them,  never  to  take 

)  FoontsinbBll's  Chronological  Notes,  p.  237. 

*  Ibid.^Keith's  Catalogue,  piutim,  >  Wodrow's  Hiftory,  if.429-«* 
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the  benefit  of  it.**  This  agrees  with  Wodrow's  statement,  who 
sajSy  ^*  the  presbyterian  ministers  refused  to  accept  of  a  liberty 
with  the  former  clogs."  "  This,"  continues  Sage,  "  all  know, 
that  for  some  months  after  the  publication  of  it,  no  considera- 
Ue  breach  was  made ;  they  still  continued  in  the  same  com- 
munian  with  ue.  You  will  easily  believe  this  grated  the  popish 
party ;  they  saw,  evidently,  if  the  unity  of  our  church  was 
not  broken,  their  interests  would  advance  but  very  slowly ;  so 
pains  were  taken  with  the  presbyterians  to  make  them  sepa- 
rate. And  because,  perhaps,  they  might  scruple  at  the  oath 
contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Toleration,  a  second  edi- 
tion, without  that  oath,  was  obtained  and  published.  Whetlier 
the  arguments  which  were  made  use  of  to  engage  them,  pre- 
vailed with  them,  or  by  that  time  the  second  edition  came 
out,  they  had  considered  the  strength  of  their  party,  and  found 
they  would  be  able  to  make  a  figure;  or  they  had  got  secret 
instructions  firom  Holland,  to  comply  with  the  dispensing 
power,  in  subserviency  to  the  ensuing  Revolution  (for  which  I 
know  there  be  very  strong  presumptions),  I  shall  not  readily 
determine*." 

The  dispensation  formerly  given  to  the  papists  made  them 
quite  easy  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  that  union  and 
communion  that  the  wise  measures  of  the  late  king  had 
effected,  and  accordingly,  says  Wodrow,  "  for  reasons  known 
to  himself,  and  without  any  application  from  the  presbyterian 
ministers  or  their  friends,  he  saw  good  to  cast  the  liberty  in  more 
general  terms,  and  not  to  connect  it  with  that  to  papists,  nor 
i^strict  them  to  private  houses,  or  clog  his  favours  with 
oaths  \^  The  king's  proclamation  for  a  third  toleration  was 
dated  at  London  the  28th  of  June,  and  at  Edinburgh  the  5th 
of  July ;  audits  design  was  the  same  as  that  intended  by  the 
first  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  proclamations  there  was 
found  to  be  no  material  difference,  only  that  in  the  second  the 
obnoxious  oath  is  omitted.  They  both  maintained  the 
king's  power  of  repealing  the  laws,  and  required  that  whoso- 
ever would  have  the  benefit  of  this  toleration  must  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  absolute  dispensing  power  by  which  it  was 
granted.  The  oath  in  the  first  had  not  been  rigidly  enacted  - 
but  it  had  been  entirely  removed  by  the  king's  dispensation 
contained  in  his  letter  to  the  council  of  the  3 1st  March: 
'^Bo  that  it  can  never  be  pretended  as  a  reason  why  they 

'  Aeoount  of  the  present  Per^ecation,  pp.  9-10. 
'  Hiftoi7»  iv.  426. 
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[the  presbyterians]  did  not  separate  for  three  months  here* 
after  1." 

Thus  the  great  schism  commenced,  and  when  once  began 
it  was  carried  on  with  wonderful  celerity :  **  Toleration  was 
its  parent,  and  that  was  the  child  of  the  dispensing  power." 
All  of  a  sudden  the  presbjterians  laid  hold  of  it,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  began  to  build  meeting-houses  in  many  places, 
especially  in  Uie  two  dioceses  where  their  strength  lay ;  and 
there  the  churches  were  drained,  pulpits  were  set  up  against 
altars,  and  the  pretended  presbyter  against  the  bishop.  '*  All 
arts  were  now  used  to  increase  their  party,  and  to  render  the 
regular  incumbents  contemptible ;  people  were  not  left  to  their 
own  choice  to  join  or  not  to  join  with  them,  but  all  methods 
of  compulsion,  except  downright  force,  were  taken  to  engage 
them.  If  any  man  went  to  church  (whither  all  had  gone  reiy 
lately),  he  was  forthwith  out  of  favour  with  the  whole  gang; 
if  he  was  an  husbandman,  his  hap  was  good  if  his  neigh- 
bour's cattle  were  not  fed  amongst  his  com  in  the  night-time; 
if  he  was  a  tradesman,  no  employment  for  him ;  if  a  gentle* 
man  of  an  estate  (a  laird,  as  we  call  them),  his  own  tenants 
would  abuse  him  to  his  face,  and  threaten  him  with  twenty 
violences ;  in  short,  nothing  was  left  untried  that  had  the 
least  probability  of  weakening  our  hands  or  of  strengthening 
their  own*." 

Mr.  Renwick  alone  and  his  followers  refused  to  accept  of 
this  dispensation  ;  and  he  *^  found  it  his  duty  not  only  to  de- 
clare against  the  granterSy  but  also  against  the  acceptors  oi 
this  toleration;  warning  also  the  people  of  the  hazard  of  their 
accession  to  it.  At  which  the  indulged  were  so  incensed, 
that  no  sooner  was  their  meeting  well  settled  than  they  began 
to  shew  their  teeth  at  him,  calling  him  an  intnider,  a  jesuity^ 
white  devil  going  through  the  land,  carrying  the  devil's  white 
flag ;  that  he  had  done  more  hurt  to  the  church  of  Scotland 
than  its  enemies  had  done  these  twenty  years  ^."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presby terian  ministers  held  a  meeting  at  Edinboiigh 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  after  considerable  dissension  among 
themselves,  they  agreed,  on  the  2i8t,  to  the  following  address, 
accepting  the  benefit  of  the  toleration,  and  thanking  him  for 
this  liberty  so  surprisingly  granted  them,  even  although  it 
was  granted  in  the  face  of  unrepealed  acts  of  parliament,  and 
solely  by  an  exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative.    '^  At  that 

^  Premt  PflneoatioB,  10.  *  Praent  FecseoutioD,  lU  12. 

>  Scotfe  Worthies,  437-3S. 
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time,"  sajs  Wodrow,  ^*  some  exceptions  were  made  against 
it  in  conFersation,  as  containing  a  Utile  too  much  from  pres- 
bjterians  to  a  popish  prince  * :" — 

"  We,  tour  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  ministers  of 
the  presbyterian  persuasion  in  your  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  deep  sense  that  we  have  of  your  majesty's  gra- 
cious and  surprising  favour,  in  not  only  putting  a  stop  to  our 
long  sad  sufferings  for  non-conformity,  but  granting  us  the 
liberty  of  the  public  and  peaceable  exercise  of  our  ministerial 
function  without  any  hazard ;  we  bless  the  great  God,  who 
hath  put  this  in  your  royal  heart ;  do  withal  find  ourselves 
bound  in  duty  to  offer  our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to 
your  sacred  majesty,  the  favour  bestowed  being  to  us,  and  all 
the  people  of  our  persuasion,  valuable  above  all  our  earthly 
comforts ;  especially  since  we  have  ground  from  your  majesty 
to  believe  that  our  loyalty  is  not  to  be  questioned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  our  being  presbyterians ;  who,  as  we  have  amidst  all 
former  temptations  endeavoured,  so  are  firmly  resolved  still 
to  preserve  an  entire  loyalty  in  our  doctrine  and  practice  (con- 
sonant to  our  known  principles,  which,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptiu^s,  are  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  generally 
owned  by  presbyterians  in  all  your  majesty's  dominions),  and 
by  the  help  of  God  so  to  demean  ourselves  as  your  majesty 
may  find  cause  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  diminish  your  favours 
towards  us ;  thoroughly  persuading  ourselves,  from  your  ma- 
jesty's justice  and  goodness,  that  if  we  shall  at  any  time  be 
otherwise  represented,  your  majesty  will  not  give  credit  to  such 
information  until  you  take  due  cognition  thereof;  and  hum- 
bly beseeching  that  those  who  promote  any  disloyal  principles 
and  practices  (as  we  disown  them)  may  be  looked  upon  as 
none  of  ours,  whatsoever  name  they  may  assume  to  them- 
selvesw  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty  graciously 
to  accept  this  our  humble  address  as  proceeding  from  the 
plainness  and  sincerity  of  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  much  en- 
gaged by  this  your  royal  favour  to  continue  our  fervent  prayers 
to  the  King  of  kings  for  divine  illumination  and  conduct, 
with  all  other  blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal,  ever  to  attend 
your  royal  person  and  government;  which  is  the  greatest 
duty  can  be  rendered  to  your  majesty  by,  &c.'" 

Tbis  same  king,  whom  they  were  now  thanking  and  bless- 
ing) had  been  excommunicated  by  one  of  their  body  not  many 

*  History,  iv.  428.  ^  Wodrow's  History,  ir.  428« 
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yean  before  this  ;  and  never  had  been  relaxedy  as  they  say, 
from  it ;  and  we  have  seen  the  sort  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  of 
which  they  now  boast.  It  is  true,  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of 
the  conspiracy  that  was  then  maturing  in  Holland  ;  but  it  is 
certain  tfiat  Uie  most  eminent  among  them  that  had  been  in 
Holland  were  in  close  correspondence  with  the  traitors  who 
had  taken  shelter  there.  ^^  Now/*  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  what 
appellation  belongs  to  these  men,  who  could  either  frame  or 
allow  their  consent,  tacit  or  open,  to  such  a  deceitful  address 
to  a  king,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  whom  they  were  at  the  time 
caballing  to  ruin,  may  be  referred  to  every  conscientious 
protestant,  who  hates  tibe  infamous  practice  of  Jesuitical  equi- 
vocation with  the  same  zeal  with  which  his  Christianity 
teaches  him  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  it^.** 

WoDROw  puzzles  himself  to  defend  this  address,  and  one 
still  more  fulsome,  from  the  presbyterians  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh; and  at  last  he  fairly  gives  them  up  as  *'  not  the  deed  of 
the  body  of  presbyterians,  but  the  proper  fact  of  the  signers 
of  them  ^."  Renwick,  however,  more  honestly,  denounced 
both  the  granters  and  the  acceptors  of  the  toleration ;  and 
he  lodged  a  ^^  testimony"  against  both  in  the  hands  of  HcoH 
Kennedy,  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  and  he  afterwards 
published  it  as  the  protest  of  the  **  suffering  renmant**  against 

^  Eccledastieal  History,  ii.  508. 

^  Wodrow,  It.  429. — Mat  it  plasass  touk  iiobt  sacred  it ajkstt,  wecm- 
not  And  mitable  ezpressioiu  to  evidence  our  most  humble  and  gratefol  admow- 
ledgementi  for  your  majesty's  late  sr^cio^  declaration,  by  which  we  are  happilj 
delivered  of  many  sad  and  grievous  burthens  we  have  long  groaned  under,  and  (all 
restraints  to  our  great  joy  being  taken  off)  are  allowed  the  free  and  peaoeakle 
public  exercise  of  our  religion,  a  mercy  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives  and 
fortunes.  Could  we  open  our  hearts,  your  majesty  would  undoubtedly  see  what 
deep  sense  and  true  zeal  for  your  service,  so  surprising  and  signal  a  fisvour  bath 
imprinted  on  our  spirits ;  for  which  we  reckon  ourBelves  highly  obliged  (tfarov- 
ing  ourselves  at  your  majesty's  feet)  to  return  your  most  excellent  majesty  ovr 
most  humble,  dutiful,  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  we  desire  humbly  to  assure  yosr 
majesty,  that  as  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  which,  according  to  our 
Coitfetrion  of  Faith,  we  profett,  obligeth  ui  all  the  dayt  qf  our  Uvee  to  that  entirt 
loyalty  and  duty  to  your  nuyetty^t  pereon  and  yovemment,  that  no  diferenee 
in  religion  can  dissolve ;  so  we  hope,  and  through  God's  assistance  shall  still 
endeavour,  to  demean  ourselves  in  our  practice  in  sudi  manner  as  shall  evideooo 
to  the  world  the  truth  and  rineerity  qf  our  loyalty  and  gratitude,,  and  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  betwixt  true  loyalty  and  presbyterisn  prin- 
ciples. Great  sir,  we  humbly  offer  our  dutiful  and  faithful  assuranoes,  that  ai 
we  have  not  been  hitherto  wanting  in  that  great  duty  which  our  conadenoes  bind 
upon  us,  to  pray  for  your  majesty,  so  this  late  refreshing  and  unexpected  fsvoiif 
will  much  more  engage  us  in  great  sincerity  to  continue  still  to  ofler  up  our  de- 
sires to  the  €iod  of  heaven,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justiee,  to 
bless  your  royal  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  after  a  happy  and  coin- 
fortable  reign  on  earth,  to  crown  you  with  an  incorruptible  crown  of  glory  i* 
heaven ;  which  is  most  ardently  prayed  for  by,  &c. 
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their  hjrpocritical  brethren ^  So,  says  bishop  Sage,  "was 
the  schism  circumstantiate ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  shew  how 
it  was  carried  on,  let  me  remark  one  thing :  it  is,  whatever  now 
they  may  pretend,  it  was  no  ways  any  principle  of  conscience 
which  made  them  separate  from  us  on  that  occasion.  My 
reasons  are  these :  they  lired  in  communion  with  us  for  some 
months  before  the  first  edition  of  the  Toleration,  viz.  till 
they  got  the  second;  at  least,  very  few  broke  off  in  that 
interim.  While  they  lived  in  commnnion  with  us,  they  ac- 
knowledged their  consciences  allowed  them ;  indeed,  what 
sort  of  christians  had  they  been  if  it  had  not  been  so  ?  Many 
thanked  God  that  they  were  reconciled  to  us,  and  frequently 
protested  all  the  world  should  never  again  engage  them  in  the 
schism.  Nay,  some  of  the  ablest  of  their  preachers  (within 
averv  few  weeks  before  they  embraced  the  toleration)  said  to 
some  of  the  regular  clergy,  they  should  never  do  it ;  Uiey  were 
resolved  never  to  preach  more  in  their  life-time.  Further  yet, 
some  of  them,  even  after  the  second  edition,  continued  for  a 
long  time  resolved  never  to  engage  in  it ;  and  it  cost  their  bre- 
thren much  pains  before  they  could  overcome  that  resolution : 
jea,they  tell  us,  to  this  very  day,  if  they  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  they  could  return  to  us  again.  Can  there  be 
clearer  evidences  for  any  thing  than  these  are,  that  it  was  not 
comdeneefhut  some  other  interest ^  that  involved  them  in  such 
a  general  apostacy  firom  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  Chris- 
tianity— this  unity  of  the  church  F  Indeed,  how  could  ever 
conscience  be  pretended  in  the  matter  ?  We  had  no*  the  least 
sinful  condition  in  our  communion.  We  still  maintained  with 
themselves  the  same  articles  of  faith ;  we  worshipped  after 
the  same  manner :  there  is  no  imaginable  difference  between 
them  and  us  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ;  if  the 
orders  of  the  church  of  England  be  valid,  so  are  ours.  All  that 
was  ever  controverted  amongst  us  was  the  point  of  church 
government.  It  is  true  we  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Doxology,  and  commonly  require  the  Creed  in  baptism,  which 
they  do  not ;  if  these  can  justify  a  separation,  we  are  guilty  ; 
but  if  they  can,  let  the  world  judge.  And  now  these  things 
being  so,  I  would  only  ask  any  man  this  question, — whether, 
when  they  make  such  clamours  now  concerning  their  by^past 
sufferings,  it  can  be  said  that  ever  they  suffered /or  conscience 

Holland,  says  Mr.  Carstares,  ^^  swarmea  with  British  re- 

1  Soots  Worthies.  438. 

'  Acooant  of  the  present  Perseoution,  10, 11. 
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fngees ;  the  princess  court  was  their  asyluniy  where  notliing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  murmuriDg  and  complaints  of  an  in- 
jured people  calling  for  redress  ^**     William  was  certainly 
deeply  implicated  in  all  the  plots  and  conspiracies  during  both 
these  reigns,  and  he  protected  such  of  the  British  subjects  as 
found  it  inconvenient  to  remain  in  their  own  country.    Mon- 
mouth's and  Argyle's  conspiracies  were  well  known  to  the 
Dutch  government ;  and  when  James's  ambassador  expostu- 
lated with  the  pensionary  Fagel  for  such  unfriendly  conduct, 
lord  Fountainhall  says  they  issued  an  order  to  stop  the  sup- 
ply of  arms,  irfier  they  had  fully  supplied  them,  and  when  it 
was  too  late.     And  Smith,  who  has  been  already  cited,  sajs 
he  had  seen  several  of  the  ^'  whig  ministers**  at  Rotterdam, 
some  of  whom  he  had  seeu  at  Bodiwell  Bridge,  where  they 
had  meetings  in  houses  for  sermon.    These  sermons  were  dis- 
loyal and  seditious  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  at  a  private 
meeting  at  Thomas  Hogg's,  a  fanatic  preacher,  he  heard  the 
proposal  made  to  assassinate  king  Charles,  "  and  that  being 
done,  they  doubted  not  but  they  could  soon  overcome  the  duke, 
and  all  others  that  would  oppose  them."    This  language, 
however,  ^^  they  speak  only  among  their  confident  fnends, 
for  they  make  the  common  sort  of  people  believe  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  fanatic  plots :  but  that  the  raising  of 
that  report  was  a  contrivance  of  the  papists  to  make  use  of 
false  witnesses  for  taking  away  the  lives  of  true  protestants.'* 
The  opinion  of  the  English  judges,  that  James  could  dis- 
pense with  the  laws,  was  Uie  commencement  of  his  arbitrary 
proceedings  in  Scotland.     He  had  remodelled  his  privv  coun- 
cil, and  placed  as  many  papists  and  popishly  inclined  mem- 
bers in  it  as  enabled  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  superseding 
all  the  fundamental  laws  in  the  kingdom.     The  parliament, 
although  sufficiently  pliable  in  many  things,  were  inflexible 
in  maintaining  the  protestant  church ;  and  as  he  could  not  ac- 
complish his  designs  through  the  vote  of  the  legislature,  he 
therefore  resorted  to  his  prerogative.    And  here  the  presbyte- 
rian  dagger  that  had  smitten  die  church  under  the  fiiUi  rib— 
the  Assertory  act — enabled  him  to  assail  her  without  in* 
fringing  any  law.     That  act  placed  the  church  at  the  king's 
mercy,   and  enabled  both  Charles  and  James   to  depme 
bishops  of  their  jurisdiction  at  their  own  caprice.    During 
all  the  period  of  her  captivity  to  the  state,  even  at  the  time  of 
her  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  she  was  in  a  state  of  persecu- 
tion, not  only  by  the  presby  terians»  but  by  those  who  ought  to 

1  M'Connick's  Life  of  Cantarai,  32. 
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have  been  her  nursing  fathers.  By  virtue  of  this  act,  James 
coald  hare  legally  removed  all  the  protestant  bishops,  and 
have  placed  popish  prelates  in  their  sees  ;  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, measures  in  Scotland  were  ripening  to  that  object  He 
had  deprived  two  prelates,  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  in 
preaching  against  the  withering  blight  of  popery,  which  was 
then  making  such  rapid  strides ;  and  he  threatened  others 
with  the  same  vengeance.  Few  of  the  writings  of  the  clergy 
of  that  period  have  come  down  to  our  time ;  but  even  their 
adversaries  admit  that  they  both  preached  and  wrote  power- 
fully against  the  Roman  schism.  It  was  their  faithful  bold- 
ness in  their  official  duties  that  brought  many  of  them  into 
trouble  with  the  court,  and  the  popish  ministry  were  not  slack 
in  prosecuting  them ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  were  now  called  on 
to  endure  a  new  species  of  persecution. 

Neither  were  the  clergy  in  England  negligent  of  their 
duty  at  this  trying  season,  nor  did  they  escape  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  crown,  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jesuits.  It 
is  said  the  see  of  York  was  kept  two  years  vacant,  that  James 
might  place  his  Jesuit  confessor,  father  Petre,  in  it.  "  To 
their  immortal  honour,  they  [the  English  clergy]  did  more  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  their  own  church,  and  expose  the 
enrors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  their  sermons  and  in 
their  writings,  than  ever  had  been  done,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  since  the  reformation ;  and  in  such  a  style,  and  with 
such  an  inimitable  force  of  reasoning,  as  will  be  a  standard  of 
writing  to  succeeding  ages.  The  discourses  and  other  writ- 
ings which  were  then  composed,  ibrm  collectively,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  those  adversaries  which 
has  ever  been  produced  *." 

The  Scottish  reformed  catholic  clergy  have  been  accused  by 
their  presbyterian  enemies  of  having  preached  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience ;  but  we  have  seen  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  contrary  doctrines,  that  were  taught 
by  the  presbyterian  ministers.  The  catholic  clergy  preached 
none  other  than  the  true  christian  doctrines,  which  can  never 
be  overthrown  by  all  the  attempts  of  papists  and  presby terians 
conjoined.  They  maintained  that  in  every  government  there 
must  be  a  supreme  legal  tribunal,  from  whose  decisions  there 
can  be  no  appeal  on  earth,  and  that  this  supreme  tribunal 
was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  that  the  frequent  insurrections  of 
the  piesby  terians,  and  their  constant  disobedience,  was  rebel- 
lion in  its  most  rigorous  conception.     But  presbyterian  resis* 

>  Dr.  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  132. 
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lance  and  rebellion  arises  from  their  setting  up  their  own  in- 
dependency and  supremacy  over  the  crown ;  for  there  cannot  be 
two  supreme  powers  in  one  kingdom,  Wlierever  the  supreme 
tribunal  may  be  resisted  and  controled,  there  the  party  so  re- 
sisting and  attempting  to  control  is  superior  to  the  supreme 
power,  which  is  an  absurdity ;  and  this  was  the  point  at 
which  the  presbyterians  have  always  aimed.  The  sovereign 
is  supreme  over  all  estates  of  men,  and,  by  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  parliament,  makes  laws  which  are  binding  od 
every  man ;  to  these  the  church  always  inculcated  obedience, 
according  to  her  warrant  in  holy  scripture.  But  the  presby- 
terian  general  assemblies  have,  even  in  modem  times,  set  both 
the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  at  open  defiance,  and  en- 
acted or  repealed  the  laws  of  the  land  according  as  it  suited 
their  own  convenience.  This  is  an  assumption  of  papal  su- 
premacy over  the  crown,  which  has  had  the  most  disastrous 
effects  ever  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville,  when  presby- 
tery was  first  introduced  into  Scotland.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  would  overturn  every  government,  and  which  under- 
mines the  foundations  of  all  civil  society.  The  struggle  for 
mastery  between  the  king  as  supreme,  and  the  presbyterians 
who  desired  to  be  supreme,  created  all  tl>e  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion, and  occasioned  all  the  severities  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury ;  for  "  the  crownaing  of  king  Jesus,'"  and  "  Christ's  crown," 
meant  nothing  else  than  their  own  supremacy  over  king, 
parliament,  and  laws;  and  therefore,  whatever  name  the 
resistance  of  the  presbyterians  may  receive  from  their  par- 
tizans,  it  is  decidedly  rebellion.  The  Romish  clergy  never 
pleaded  their  exemption  from  Uie  secular  powers  more  rio- 
lently  and  factionsly  than  the  presbyterian  ministers  did; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  always  watched  the  politi- 
cal embarrassments  of  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  whenever 
tliey  found  him  perplexed  with  either  foreign  or  doaiestic 
troubles,  then  they  always  commenced  tumults,  hota,  and  in- 
surrections. 
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l667.^Bfeetuig.hoiue8  erected. — ^Bnglish  aniTerrities. — ^ArriTBl  of  the  Pope's 
nando. — PerplezitieB  of  the  nobility. — Consecration  of  Popish  bishops. — ^Mag- 
dalcn  College,  Oxford. — A  general  meeting  of  the  presbyteriaas. — Pctre  the 
jesnh  sworn  of  the  privy  eouncO.-^— 1688. — General  thanksgiriag. — ^Another 
Indulgence  — Deaths,  translations,  and  consecrations  of  bishops. — Renwkk — 
arrested  and  oondemned.— Position  of  the  clergy. — Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. — Aetion  betwixt  the  presbyterians  and  the  long's  troopa.— Declaration 
for  liberty  of  oonscienc»— the  English  prelates  refuse  to  read  it. — Tlieir  peti* 
tion  to  the  king— their  interview  with  the  king^— their  petitiott  declared  a  libel, 
and  themaelves  committed  to  the  Tower.— Behavioar  of  the  people. — Prelates' 
oondnet  in  the  Tower. — Dissenthig ministers  waitontheaa. — ^Thebishopsbrongfat 
to  Westminster  Hall — admitted  to  bail,  and  acquitted — joy  of  all  ranks,  and  of 
the  army. — Proclamation  for  liberty  of  conscience — another,  announcing  a 
Dutch  invasion. — King's  retrograde  movements. — King  sends  for  the  arch- 
I'iahop  of  Canterbury — ^his  speech. — Prince  of  Wales'  baptism. — William's 
preparations — bis  manifesto. — Address  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  to 
the  king — ^address  of  the  bishops  to  the  king — the  king's  answer. — ^The  prince 
of  Orange— Correspondence  with  the  prince. — A  formal  invitation  given  to 
William. — Sunderland's  treachery. — Prince  of  Orange  embarks  —  lands  at 
Torbay — ^his  declaration. — ^The  king  sends  for  the  bishops — ^his  military  pre- 
parations—deserted by  his  army — offers  to  treat  with  William — consults  with 
Petre — resolves  to  retire  to  France — his  departure — put  ashore  at  Feversham. 
~-Mob  of  London's  exploits. — Alarm  of  a  popish  massacre. — Meeting  at 
Guildhall. — King  returns  to  Whitehall — receives  orders  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  retire. — He  finally  denarted  and  arrived  in  Fhrncc^His  letter  to 
lord  Pevenham. — ^Remarks. 

1687.  —  In  thb  presbyterian  districts  the  liberty  now 
granted  was  speedily  accepted,  and  the  presbyterians  began 
^  build  meeting-houses;  and  Wodrow  asserts,  what  is  not 
^Tuthy  that  the  churches  were  emptied  of  all  the  parishioners, 
and  aJl  that  the  curates  could  muster  was  their  own  families. 
This  is  not  truth;  but  it  is  true  that  the  presbyterians  erected 
meeiing-houses,  and  were  permitted  to  meet  in  them  without 
iQolestation.    The  king  pressed  popery  faster  upon  his  English 
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even  than  he  did  upon  his  Scottish  subjects.  In  April  his 
majesty  published  a  declaration,  alloi^ung  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  his  English  subjects.  He  suspended  and  dispensed  with 
the  penal  laws  and  tests,  and  even  with  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  on  admission  into  offices,  civil  or  military.  All 
the  different  sects  of  dissenters  made  haste  to  return  dianks 
for  this  unexpected  and  Jesuitical  favour,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  most  abject  and  slavish  professions  of  loyalty 
and  gratitude.  James  had  his  own  views  in  caressing  the 
dissenters  and  in  persecuting  the  church.  The  vice-chancellor 
and  senate  of  Cambridge  were  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  court  in  April,  to  answer  to  whatsoever  might  be 
objected  to  them.  On  the  11th  the  king  sent  a  mandate  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  commanding  them  to  elect  An- 
thony Farmer,  a  papist,  their  president,  and  on  the  27th  of 
April  sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed  against  Dr.  John 
Peachall,  the  vice-chancellor,  for  not  having  admitted  the 
said  father  Francis  without  taking  the  oaths;  and  the  senate 
was  reprimanded,  and  ordered  to  send  up  copies  of  their  sta- 
tutes. They  refused  to  elect  Farmer,  and  elected  Mr.  John 
Hough ;  they  were  therefore  cited  before  the  court  of  High 
Commission  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  answer  for  the  said  refusal, 
and  consequent  election  of  Mr.  Hough.  The  court  declared 
Mr.  Hough's  election  to  be  void,  and  suspended  Dr.  Aldworth 
from  being  vice-president,  and  Dr.  Fairfax  from  his  fellow- 
ship, for  their  contempt  in  not  electing  Mr.  Farmer^. 

Early  in  June,  signior  Femando  d'Adda,  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Amasia,  arrived  in  London,  as  nuncio  from  ^  the 
protestant  pope,'*  as  he  was  called.  James  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  receive  him  in  London ;  but  he  thought  it  due,  both  to 
his  own  person  and  to  the  pope's  dignity,  to  give  him  a  public 
reception.  This  placed  many  of  the  nobility  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant position,  for  the  law  made  all  intercourse  with  the 
pope  treason.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  as  a  lord  of  the  bed« 
chamber,  was  included  in  this  unusual  ceremonial.  He  there- 
fore consulted  with  his  legal  advisers,  who  informed  him  that 
he  could  not  with  safety  do  those  duties  in  this  ceremonial  that 
his  office  required  him  to  fulfil.  The  duke  of  Somerset  in- 
formed lord  Lonsdale,  ^'  that  the  nuncio  might  have  all  the 
honours  done  that  was  possible ;  it  was  resolved  that  a  duke 
should  introduce  him.  The  matter  was  therefore  proposed  to 
the  duke  of  Somerset.  He  humbly  desired  of  the  king  to  be 
excused ;  the  king  asked  him  his  reason :  the  duke  told  him 

^  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  242,  43. 
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he  conceived  it  to  be  against  law  ;  to  which  the  king  said,  he 
would  paxdon  him.  The  duke  replied,  he  was  no  very  good 
lawyer,  but  he  thought  he  had  heard  it  said,  that  a  pardon 
granted  a  person  offending,  under  the  assurance  of  obtaining  it, 
was  void.  This  offended  the  king  extremely ;  he  said  pub- 
licly, he  wondered  at  his  insolence,  and  told  the  duke  he 
would  make  him  fear  him  as  well  as  the  laws.  To  which  the 
duke  answered,  that  as  he  was  his  sovereign,  he  should  ever 
have  all  the  duty  and  reverence  for  his  person  that  was  due 
from  a  subject  to  his  prince ;  but  whilst  he  was  no  traitor  or 
criminal,  he  was  so  secure  in  his  [majesty's]  justice,  that  he 
could  not  fear  him  as  offenders  do.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme offence  this  matter  gave  his  majesty,  yet,  out  of  his  good- 
ness, he  was  pleased  to  tell  the  duke  that  he  would  excuse 
him  I.'* 

During  the  brief  remainder  of  this  reign,  the  nuncio  re- 
sided openly  in  London.  Four  individuals  were  publicly 
consecrated  after  the  popish  ritual,  in  the  chapel  royal,  St. 
James's,  and  sent  throughout  England  as  the  pope's  vicars 
apostolical.  They  published  ostentatiously  pastoral  letters  to 
the  laity  of  their  own  communion,  which  were  printed  and 
dispersed  by  the  king's  express  allowance ;  and  their  priests 
and  dignitaries  appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  order. 
Some  of  these  men  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast  that,  in  a 
little  time,  they  hoped  to  walk  in  public  procession  tlu'ough 
the  streets  of  London. 

The  king  sent  a  second  mandate  to  Magdalen  College,  re- 
quiring them  to  choose  the  bishop  of  Oxford  their  president, 
but  which  they  refused.  After  the  public  reception  of  the 
pope's  nuncio,  'the  king  made  a  progress  through  the  west  of 
England,  and  on  coming  to  Oxford,  on  the  4th  September,  he 
thr^tened  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  for  their  con- 
tempt in  refusing  to  elect  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  On  the  16th 
November  following,  sentence  of  expulsion  was  pronounced 
against  the  fellows,  by  visitors  whom  his  majesty  had  ap- 
pointed to  visit  that  college ;  and  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion disabled  them  from  holding  any  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  England.  On  the  10th  November,  father  Petre  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  cotmcil ;  which,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  but 
without  giving  his  authority,  ^'  we  are  told  his  Italian  queen, 
popish  as  she  was,  begged  on  her  knees,  though  to  no  pur- 
pose, might  be  forborne^."    In  a  short  time,  Uiese  arbitrary 

>  Note  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  iii.  189. 

^  Skinner's  Ecdesiastical  Hist.  ii.  497.— Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  242^4. 
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proceediDgs  alanned  and  disgusted  all  EDglishmen,  and  pro- 
duced that  alienation  from  James  and  his  family,  that  termi- 
nated in  the  revolution. 

The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  went  to  court  on  the  16th 
June  ;  and  a  letter  was,  about  the  same  time,  received  from 
the  king,  ordering  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  Dr.  | 
Burnet,  whom  lord  Fountainhall  calls  ''  a  notorious  rogue, 
who  had  been  underminiug  the  king,  as  also  his  brother,  king 
Charles  II.,  at  several  foreign  courts,"  for  converse  wiih 
Argyle  and  other  traitors  in  Holland.  The  town  council 
placed  popish  priests  in  Herriott's  Hospital,  contrary  to  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  under  pretence  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  sing,  but  in  reality  to  pervert  them  from  the  faith  v( 
Christ  crucified,  to  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
crucifix.  The  presbyterian  ministers  had  a  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, at  which  they  drew  up  and  agreed  to  certain  rules  of 
discipline,  and  for  providing  ministers  to  preach  in  their  meet- 
ing-houses; and  tiiey  received  letters  from  several  places, 
craving  ministers  to  be  sent  to  them.  This  is  a  sure  symptom 
that  presbytery  was  neither  in  the  prosperous  condition  thai  its 
advocates  pretend,  nor  that  it  was  by  any  means  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  on  which  its  establishment  was  founded  at  the  re- 
volution. '*  Mr.  James  Earkton  being  designed  by  the  ooeet- 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  finding  it  a 
great  toil  to  one  of  his  age  to  lecture  and  preach  every  Sun- 
day and  once  every  week,  and  having  an  invitation  to  New- 
battle,  declined  it ;  and  they  resolving  to  use  authority,  [he] 
protested  against  their  power,  and  that  his  former  parishioners 
of  Morton  were  not  cited  or  acquainted.  This  made  some 
animosity  among  them,"'  and  shews  the  inefficiency  of  the 
presbyterian  discipline  to  compel  obedience,  when  the  parties 
that  ought  to  obey  have  no  inclination  to  yield  obedience  ^ 

1688. — Thb  council  appointed  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving for  the  queen's  pregnancy,  to  be  observed  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  I7th,  and  throughout  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  on  the  29th  of  January ;  but  the  presbyterian 
ministers  did  not  keep  it.  The  king  published  another  pro- 
clamation for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Scotland,  commonlj 
called  the  Fourth  Indulgence ;  against  which  Benwick  and 
his  '<  suffering  remnant ""  still  stood  out  and  testified.  The 
popish  priests  established  a  school  near  Holyrood-house, 
which  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  royal  college,  and 
where  they  taught  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis,  so  as  to  iu- 

^  Fountainhall's  ChroDological  Notei,  214,216,  226,  227, 
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veigle  them  into  compliance  with  their  doctrines ;  notwith- 
standing, that  schism  made  no  progress  then  nor  at  any  time 
since,  in  Scotland,  till  now  that  the  non-intrusion  mania  has 
drawn  a  number  of  Jesuits  into  that  kingdom,  and  it  is  said 
thej  are  at  the  present  time  making  a  number  of  proselytes 
among  the  presbjterians. 

Dr.  Murdock  Mackenzie,  lord  bishop  of  Orkney,  died 
at  Kirkwall  in  the  month  of  February,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  years ;  nevertheless,  he  enjoyed  the  perfect  use 
of  all  his  faculties  until  the  last  From  some  motive,  either 
of  shame  or  remorse,  the  king  rehabilitated  Dr.  Bruce,  the 
deprived  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial 
functions,  by  a  royal  dispensation  through  the  privy  council, 
and  bishop  Keith  most  justly  calls  it,  ^  a  right  strange  paper^ 
truly!"  **  The  king  perceiving  the  disagreeableness  of  such 
proceedings,"  sent  down  a  eongi  (Tilire  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Orkney,  and  recommended  them  to  elect  bishop  Bruce 
to  be  their  ordinary ;  and  his  lordship  was  accordingly  elected 
on  tljc  4th  of  May.  Dr.  James  Aitken,  bishop  of  Galloway, 
died  at  Edinburgh,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  28th  of  October  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
lordship  was  one  of  those  who  most  zealously  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  penal  statutes  from  the  papists,  and  was  conse- 
quently marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  but  by 
some  unexplained  means  he  escaped,  and  he  lived  not  to  see 
the  destruction  of  the  church.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaime 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  he  was  buried  within  the  Greyfriars 
church.  Dr.  John  Gordon,  chaplain  to  his  majesty  at  New 
York,  was  elected  to  this  see,  and  was  consecrated  by  bishop 
Patterson,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  4th  of  February  ^  A  conge 
tilire  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Blair  of  Blair  Drummond, 
for  Dr.  Rose,  bishop  of  Moray,  nephew  to  archbishop  Ross, 
to  be  bishop  of  Edinburgh;  and  a  Mr.  Hay,  minister  of 
Perth,  to  be  bishop  of  Moray.  The  bishop  of  Moray,  Dr. 
Rose,  was  translated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
lord  Fountainhall  says,  "  The  chapter  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
king^s  letter,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  minister  of  the  college 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,  having  the  vote  next  to  Dr.  Robertson,  he 
declared  he  only  elected  Rose,  bishop  of  Moray,  to  be  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  in  obedience  to  the  king^s  letter,  and  the  rest 
followed  his  way  of  voting.  At  which  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  his  [bishop  Rosens]  uncle,  took  exceptions,  as  a 
reflectiotii  and  a  mark  of  their  siding  with  Patterson,  arch- 
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bishop  of  Glasgow,  against  him;  there  having  arisen  great 
animosities  betwixt  the  two  archbishops,  because  St.  Andrews 
had  so  far  eclipsed  Glasgow  at  court,  and  got  his  nephew  to  be 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  contrary  to  his  designs,  and,  which  was 
worse,  contrary  to  the  forms  ever  observed  before,  viz.  that 
his  majesty  did  never  recommend  any  by  his  congi  till  he 
had  an  approbation  of  his  person  by  four  or  five  bishops  at 
least ;  and  here  there  were  three  bishops  in  a  band  received 
without  advice,  viz.  Rose  to  Edinburgh,  Hay  to  Moray,  and 
Gordon  to  Galloway,  who  is  Glasgow^s  suffragan,  and  yet  is 
borne  in  upon  him  without  his  knowledge;  and  though  a 
Scotchman,  yet  he  is  bred  in  England,  and  knows  not  our  ec- 
clesiastical laws  and  customs ;  and  Edinburgh  is  a  stranger  to 
the  clergy  he  is  come  amongst  (although  afterwards  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  them) ;  and  so  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  or 
any  one  who  has  access  to  the  king,  may  make  a  bishop  in 
time  coming  without  ei^amination  what  he  is^/' 

Notwithstanding  all    the    encouragement   given    by  a 
])opisli  king,  acting  by  the  secret  council  of  the  Jesuits,  Mr. 
Ren  wick  and  his  "  suffering  remnant*'  would  neither  accept 
nor  acknowledge  the  present  reiterated  toleration.  He,  Shiells, 
and  Houston,  railed  incessantly  in  their  sermons  against  their 
brethren  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it.     These  unmanage- 
able   and  bold  men    created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  their 
tolerated  brethren,  lest  they  might  be  the  cause  of  curtailing 
the  liberty  that  they  now  enjoyed,  and  they  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  them.     "  In  the  meanwhile,  the   persecution 
against  Renwick  being  so  furious,  that  in  less  than  five  months 
£^fler  the  toleration  fifteen  most  desperate  searches  were  made 
for  him ;  to  encourage  which  a  proclamation  was  made,  Oc- 
tober  18th,   1687,  wherein  a  reward  of  £100  sterling  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  could  bring  in  the  persons  of  him  and 
some  others,  either  dead  or  alive.     On  the  29th  of  January  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  at  Borrowstoness ;  and  then  came 
into  Edinburgh,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 
Castle  hill,  who  was  a  smuggler,  or,  as  his  biographer  delicately 
calls  him,  *'  a  dealer  in  un-customed  goods.'*    He  was  disco- 
vered, not  having  used  his  ordinary  circumspection,  and  *'  bis 
time  being  come,"  he  was  arrested  on  the  1st  of  February,  but 
not  before  he  had  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  assailant    He 
was  examined  before  the  council,  and  committed  to  close  pri- 
son, where  he  was  put  in  irons.  That  the  fanatical  man  was  sin- 
cere^  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  in  gaol  he  "  made  a  free  offer 
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oi  his  life  to  God,  requestiDg  for  thoroagh  bearing  grace,  and 
that  his  enemies  might  be  restrained  from  torturing  his  body ; 
all  which  requests  were  signally  granted,  and  by  him  thank- 
fully acknowledged  before  his  execution  K^  Although  Ben- 
wick  thus  deFoted  himself  to  God,  yet  his  brethren  of  his  own 
communion  had  now  become  so  courtly  that  they  offered  him 
up  as  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  popish  propensities  of  the  so- 
rereign,  and  petitioned  a  known  fanatic,  sir  John  Dalrymple^ 
the  king^s  advocate,  ^'  to  hang  the  man  because  he  was  likely 
to  divide  their  church  !'*  Whether  or  not  the  advocate  complied 
with  their  request,  or  the  laws  in  force  were  sufficient  to  condemn 
him,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  jury  found  him  guilty 
of  high  treason.  He  was  assaulted  in  prison  by  popish  priests, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  him  to  their  religion;  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  their  arguments,  and  in  his  dying  testimony  he 
recommended  his  followers  to  ^  beware  of  the  ministers  that 
have  accepted  of  this  toleration,  and  all  others  that  bend  that 
way,  and  follow  them  not,  for  die  sun  hath  gone  down  upon 
them^."  Archbishop  Patterson  oflen  visited  him,  and  on  his 
last  visit  declared  "  his  sorrow  for  his  being  so  tenacious,^ 
and  said,  *'  it  had  been  a  great  loss  he  had  been  of  such  prin- 
ciples, for  he  was  a  pretty  lad^ ;"  meaning  a  man  of  talent 

Thosb  very  men  who  alone  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  king's 
indulgences  were  the  first  to  lift  up  their  heel  against  him  ; 
whilst  the  established  clergy,  who  were  really  the  sufferers, 
attempted  in  quietness  to  explain  to  their  people  the  true  nature 
and  the  real  sin  and  danger  of  schism  and  heresy.  And,  says 
Mr.  Skinner, "  it  was  repeatedly  observed  at  the  time,  that  while 
the  churchmen,  who  were  the  only  sufferers  by  this  indulgence, 
were  in  their  station  vigilant  and  zealous  against  the  threaten- 
ing increase  of  popery,  the  presby terians,  though  they  knew 
this  was  the  design  at  the  bottom,  were  generally  silent  upon 
that  delicate  point,  as  not  choosing  to  give  offence  to  those  on 
whose  account  they  had  met  with  so  much  favour.  Indeed, 
the  situation  of  the  established  clergy  at  this  time,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  was  of  a  most  ticklish  and  embar- 
rassing nature.  On  the  one  hand,  any  particular  appearance 
of  zeal  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  considered  as  affronting  the  king  and  exposing 
them  to  the  severity  of  that  legal  power  which  bad  already 
chastised  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presbyterians,  taking  hold  of  the  comprehensive  io" 
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diligence,  ga^e  the  parochial  ministers  all  the  disburbance 
they  could,  bj  trumping  up  accusations  against  them,  and 
fomenting  malicious  inquiries  into  their  moral  character.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  our  established  church  betwe^i  the  weight 
of  popish  jealousy  upon  the  office,  and  the  insults  of  presbj- 
terian  malevolence  upon  the  reputation  of  her  clergy;  and  all 
the  support  they  had  under  these  different  attacks,  which  the 
laws  could  not  screen  them  from,  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  cause,  and  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience  ^.^ 

A  PROCIAMATION  was  issued,  announcing  the  birth  of  the 
'^  most  serene  and  high-bom  prince,  the  Pbincb  and  Steward 
OF  Scotland,^'  which  event  took  place  on  the  IQth  of  Jcme. 
The  days  appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiving  were  the  21st  of 
June  for  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  28th  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Wodrow  congratulates  himself  that 
the  presbyterians  were  not  called  on  to  observe  it^. 

The  last  action  that  the  presbyterians  had  with  his  ma- 
jesty's troops  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Carbelly-path,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  David  Houston,  one  of 
the  ^'  vagrant  preachers,'*  had  gone  over  to  Ireland,  and  was 
there  arrested,  and  sent  back  to  Ayr ;  and  as  a  party  of  mi- 
litary were  conducting  him  to  Edinburgh,  *'  a  good  number**  of 
presbyterian  rustics  collected,  and  resolved  to  rescue  him. 
They  attacked  the  soldiers,  several  of  whom  were  killed,  and 
others  severely  wounded;  a  great  many  also  of  the  presby- 
terians were  killed,  among  whom  **  was  a  singulariy  pious 
man.** 

The  king  issued  another  declaration,  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  England,  on  the  27th  of  April,  in  which  that  of  the 
preceding  year  was  recited;  and  on  die  4th  of  May  he  passed 
an  order  in  council,  commanding  this  declaration  to  be  read  is 
all  churches  and  chapels  in  ^e  kingdom;  and  finth^,  he 
ordered  the  bishops  to  cause  it  to  l^  sent  and  distributed 
throughout  their  several  dioceses,  to  be  read  accordingly.  The 
effect  of  father  Petrels  admission  into  the  privy  council  was 
the  insulting  and  degradation  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England.  On  this  occasion  Petre  used  very  contumeUous 
expressions  towards  them  in  the  exultation  of  his  joy  at  mak- 
ing them  instrumental  to  their  own  degradation,  by  actively 
concurring  in  forwarding  a  measure  to  which  they  felt  con- 
scientious objections.  The  clergy  *^  highly  disapproved  of 
the  declaration;  they  had  given  great  offence  to  James  by  the 
activity  they  had  shown  in  their  writings  and  discourses,  in 
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opposing  tbe  dissemination  of  popery;  and  by  their  influence 
and  exertions  they  opposed  the  most  effectual  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  his  designs.  The  device,  therefore,  of  making  them 
instrumental  in  forwarding  a  measure  to  which  they  were 
known  to  be  decidedly  adverse,  seemed  calculated,  above  every 
other,  to  gratify  his  resentment  against  them,  and  to  humble 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  *." 

The  order  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  but  it  was 
not  conveyed  in  the  usual  manner,  through  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  to  their  clergy ;  '^  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were 
fixed  on  the  prelates,"  to  see  how  they  would  act  in  this  ex- 
traordinary crisis.  Burnet  says,  "  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
boiy,  Sancroft,  resolved,  upon  this  occasion,  to  act  suitably  to 
his  post  and  character."  He  found  that  the  bishops  and  clergy 
were  all  agreed  not  to  read  the  declaration ;  and  the  bishops  of 
St  Asaph,  Ely,  Chichester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough, 
and  Bristol,  met  at  Lambeth  Palace,  besides  a  number  of  the 
London  clergy*  After  full  consideration  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  order  for  reading  the  declaration  should  not  be  complied 
with;  but  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  king, 
shewing  him  the  reasons  that  determined  them  not  to  obey  the 
order  in  council.  The  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  created 
so  much  alarm,  that  even  the  non-conformist  ministers  in  Lon- 
don laid  aside  their  hostility  to  the  church,  and  urged  the 
clergy  to  make  a  firm  stand  for  religion  and  liberty.  After 
long  consultation  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  six  bishops  who  were  present.  It  is  as 
follows  :— 

^'  That  the  great  averseness  they  find  in  themselves  to 
tbe  distributing  and  publishing,  in  all  their  churches,  your 
majesty's  late  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  proceedeth 
not  from  any  want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty, 
onr  holy  mother,  the  church  of  England,  being  both  in  her 
principles  and  constant  practice  unquestionably  loyal,  and 
having  (to  her  great  honour)  been  more  than  once  publicly 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  your  gracious  majesty,  nor  yet  from 
any  want  of  due  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom 
they  are  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought 
fit,  when  that  matter  shall  be  considered  and  settled  in  parlia- 
ment and  convocation ;  but  among  many  other  considerations, 
from  this  especially,  because  the  declaration  is  founded  upon 
such  a  dispensing  power  as  hath  often  been  declared  illegd  in 
parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  years  1662  and  1672,  and 
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in  the  beginning  of  your  majesty's  reign;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment  and  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  both 
in  church  and  state,  that  your  petitioners  cannot  in  prudence, 
however,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves  parties  to  it 
as  the  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  solemn 
publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  6od*s  house,  and  in 
the  time  of  divine  service,  must  amount  to  in  common  and 
reasonable  construction.  Your  petitioners  therefore  most 
humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  you  will  be 
graciously  pleased  not  to  insist  upon  their  distributing  and 
reading  your  majesty's  said  declaration  >. 

His  MAJESTY  was  vcij  much  displeased  with  this  paper, 
and  called  it  a  standard  of  rebellion,  and  said  it  was  a  great 
surprise  to  him.  They  all  disclaimed  with  horror  the  thoughts 
of  rebellion ;  but  the  king  insisted  it  was  nothing  else.   Bishop 
Kenn  said — ^**  Sir,  1  hope  you  will  give  thai  liberty  to  us 
which  you  allow  to  all  mankind  :*'  the  bishop  of  Peterborough 
said — "  Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  mankind ; 
the  reading  of  this  declaration  is  against  our  conscience.^ 
The  king  made  no  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  said  he  wonld 
keep  the  paper,  for  it  tended  to  rebellion.     He  added,  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  their  designs  before,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  neither  did  he  expect  such  usage  from  the  church  of 
England,  especially  from  some  of  the  petitioners  there;  how- 
ever, if  he  changed  his  mind  tliey  should  hear  from  him;  if 
not,  he  expected  his  commands  to  be  obeyed,  and  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him.     They  answered, 
"  God's  will  be  doneT    The  lord  chancellor  Jeffreys  told  ihe 
king,  after  the  departure  of  the  bishops,  that  the  petition 
might  be  adjudged  tumultuous,  consequenUy  a  seditious  libel, 
and  therefore  liable  to  a  legal  prosecution.     In  pursuance  of 
the  chancellor's   advice,  the   bishops  were  sent  for  to  the 
council  on  the  same  day,  the  9th  of  June,  and  because  they 
refused  to  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  to  answer  the  misdemeanour  in  framing  and 
presenting  the  said  petition  or  libel,  as  it  was  called,  ibey 
were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

"  In  the  meantime;"  says  Dr.  D'Oyley,  "  the  bishops  were 
cheered  by  the  expressions  and  approbation  which  reached 
them  from  every  quarter,  for  the  firmness  and  spirit  they  had 
displayed."  Evelyn  states, "  that  the  behaviour  of  the  bishops 
was  universally  applauded,  and  reconciled  many  adverse  par- 
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ties,  the  papists  only  excepted,  who  were  exceedingly  pex^ 
plexed.**  Hume  has  best  described  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ment of  all  ranks  of  the  people  upon  this  unprecedented  scene: 
he  says — ^*  The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  prelates  were  exposed,  and  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  this  extraordinary  affair.  But  when  they  beheld  these 
fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  court  under  the  custody  of 
a  guard,  when  they  saw  them  embarked  in  vessels  on  the  river, 
and  conveyed  towards  the  Tower,  all  their  affections  for  liberty, 
all  their  zeal  for  religion,  blazed  up  at  once,  and  they  flew  to 
behold  this  affecting  spectacle.  The  whole  shore  was  covered 
with  crowds  of  prostrate  spectators,  who  at  once  implored  the 
blessing  of  those  holy  pastors,  and  addressed  their  petitions 
towards  Heaven  for  protection  during  this  extreme  danger  to 
which  their  country  and  their  religion  stood  exposed.  Even 
the  soldiers,  seized  with  the  contagion  of  the  same  spirit,  flung 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  distressed  prelates,  and 
craved  the  benediction  of  those  criminals  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  Some  persons  ran  into  the  water,  that 
they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  those  blessings  which 
the  prelates  were  distributing  on  all  around  them.  The  bishops 
themselves,  during  this  triumphant  suffering,  augmented  the 
general  favour  by  the  most  lowly  submissive  deportment;  and 
they  still  exhorted  the  people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king, 
and  maintain  their  loyalty ;  expressions  more  animating  than 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches.  And  no  sooner  had  they 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel, 
in  order  to  return  thanks  for  those  afflictions  which  Heaven, 
in  defence  of  its  holy  cause,  had  thought  them  worthy  to 
endured" 

The  second  lesson  appointed  for  that  day's  evening  service, 
the  8th  of  June  (the  6th  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians),  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  case 
of  the  imprisoned  prelates,  and  by  many  people  it  was  thought 
a  special  interference  of  providence — *'  I  have  heard  thee  in  a 
time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  I  succoured  thee: 
behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  not  blamed;  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  Grod,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessi- 
ties, in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments.^  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

^  History  of  EDglandi  viii.  269, 270. 
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went  in  crowds  to  condole  with  the  imprisoned  prelates,  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  their  patriotism,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  persevere  in  the  course  they  had  so  nobly  commenced. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable,  a  deputation  of  ten  of  the  non- 
conformist ministers  waited  on  them,  in  admiration  of  their 
christian  meekness  and  fortitude,  and  to  encourage  them  to  a 
firm  perseverance.  This  so  incensed  the  king,  that  he  sent 
for  the  ministers,  and  condescended  to  reprimand  them;  but 
they  answered,  that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  bishops, 
as  men  constant  to  the  protestant  religion.  Mackintosh  states, 
that  Jeffries  and  the  popish  lords  used  every  argument  to  per- 
suade the  king  that  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  afforded 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  signalising  that  season  of  national 
joy  by  a  general  pardon,  which  would  comprehend  the  prelates 
in  the  Tower,  without  involving  any  apparent  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  The  king  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  extricated  himself  so  easily  from  this  difficulty,  but  his 
secret  advisers,  Petre  and  others,  prevailed  over  sober  and 
rational  counsels.  The  bishops  were  imprisoned  on  the  8th, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  was  bom  on  the  1 0th;  and  thus  the 
customary  official  attendance  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy 
was  effectually  prevented.  The  Whig  party  had  circulated  a 
rumour,  that  the  birth  was  supposititious,  and  the  public  now 
suspected  that  the  king  had  purposely  contrived  his  imprison- 
ment, to  prevent  the  archbishop's  attendance,  and  in  order  to 
preclude  the  detection  of  the  fraud  ^. 

On  Friday,  Idth  of  June,  the  seven  bishops  were  brought 
up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus j  from  the  Tower  to  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench.  During  their  passage  on  the  water  they  were 
greeted  with  acclamations  and  prayers  for  their  safety  by  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the  multitude  formed  a 
lane  for  them  fit>m  the  waterside  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
kneeling  as  they  passed,  begged  their  blessing.  The  arch- 
bishop laid  his  hands  on  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  all  of 
whom  were  dissolved  in  tears  j  he  exhorted  them  to  continue 
stedfast  in  the  faith  and  in  their  loyalty.  They  pleaded  Not 
Guilty  to  the  information  laid  against  tfa^m,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  on  giving  their  own  recognizances  to  appear 
from  day  to  day  till  legally  discharged;  the  archbishop  in 
£200,  and  the  other  bishops  in  £100  each.  Their  trial  was 
appointed  for  the  29th  of  June,  which  is  St  Peter^s  day,  and 
some  thought  it  ominous,  because  they  feared  St  Peter^s  sac- 
cessors  might  prevail ;  whereas  others  said  the  trial  was,  whe- 

1  D'Ojrley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  174, 175. 
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tber  or  not  St  Peter's  doeiritie  should  continae  ainoog  os  ^ 
With  one  exception  the  jury  were  unanimous.  Arnold^  tfa^ 
king^s  brewer,  dissented  from  the  verdict,  and  occasioned 
coosiderablie  delay,  because  he  was  afraid  to  join  in  a  verdict 
against  the  crown,  lest  he  should  lose  his  appointment ! '  In 
consequence  of  this  man's  sin  of  avarice  and  inordinate  self^ 
alTectioo,  the  verdict  was  not  given  till  the  next  morning,  and 
the  jury  were  shut  up  all  night:  their  verdict  was,  Not  Guilty. 
This  occasioned  unusual  rejoicings,  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  the  army,  and  also  in  the  navy ;  and  the  king  having  ordered 
mass  to  be  said  6n  board  the  fle^  the  priests  ran  considerable 
danger  of  being.  thr6wn  overboard'. 

Thb  kino  bdped'  that  the  verdict  would  have  been  quite 
different,  and  he  went  on  the  morning  of  the  acquittal  to  the 
camp  at  Hounslaw,  to  overawe  the  army  by  his  presence,  as 
the  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  The 
general  joy  and  satisfiaction  soon  reached  the  camp,  and  the 
soldiers  gave  three  hear^  cheers,  which  astonished  the  king» 
who  was  then  in  the  general  lord  Feversham's  tent  He  sent 
the  earl  to  inquire  the  occasion  of  such  an  unexpected  signal 
of  mirth:  on  his  return  the  earl  informed  his  majesty,  that  it 
was  nothing  but  ouly  the  soldiers' joy  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishopa.  Their  j  oy,and  the  generars  indifference,  were  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king)  and  he  said,  '^  and  call  you  this  nothing?  ** 
The  kitog  deprived  sir  Richard  HoUoway  and  sir  John  Powell, 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  for  having  given  their  opinions 
in  &voar  of  the  bishops,  and  against  the  Court.  The  Court 
of  High  Commission  issued  an  order  to  all  archdeacons, 
commissaries^  and  officials,  to  inquire  in  what  churohetf  and 
chapels  his  majesty's  dedaratiou  had  been  reald,  and  to  transmit 
an  account  of  .them  against  the  I6th  of  August  next;  where- 
Qpon  the  bishop  of  JElochester  refused  to  act  any  longer  on  the 
commission.  On  the  24th  of  August  the  king  declared  his 
yesoltttion,  in  council,  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  writs  were 
issued  to  be  returned  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  king 
could  not  now  rely  on  the  army.  He  proposed  to  the  officers 
and  men  to  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  were  to  engage,  to 
the  utmost  of  their 'power,  to  prooure  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  penal  laws.  This  was  ordered  to  be  offered  to  every  re- 
giment  singly,  and  the  first  on  which  the  experiment  was 
tried  was  the  earl  of  Litchfield's.  The  major  having  opened 
the  matter  to  them,  commanded  all  those  who  would  not  com- 

1  Own  Tiinef ,  iii.  233.  '  Note  to  Own  Tlmef,  iil.  236. 

'  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  245. 
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ply  with  his  majesty's  desire  to  lay  down  their  anna*  To  the 
king's  astonishment,  wiio  was  present,  the  whole  regiment 
grounded  their  arms,  except  two  captains  and  a  few  soldiers, 
who  were  papists.  After  a  short  pause  the  king  ordered  them 
to  take  up  their  arms  again,  remarking,  that  for  the  future  be 
would  not  do  them  the  honour  to  ask  their  advice ;  and  dread- 
ing a  similar  result,  the  matter  was  dropt,  and  no  other  regi- 
ment was  tried ;  but  six  Irish  regiments  were  immediately 
transported  to  England^. 

The  kino  published  a  proclamation  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, in  which  he  declared  that  he  intended  to  give  a  legal 
establishment,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  liberty  of  conscience; 
that  he  would  inviolably  preserve  the  church  of  England ; 
and  that  he  was  contented  that  the  papists  should  remain  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  2Sd  he 
received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  military  preparations 
going  on  in  Holland  were  intended  against  England.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  28th,  announcing  the 
expected  invasion,  and  requiring  all  persons,  civil  and  mili- 
taiy,  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  the 
writs  that  had  been  issued  for  calling  a  parliament  were  re- 
voked. Next  day  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
bishop  of  London's  suspension  was  removed.  He  now,  when 
it  was  too  late,  made  haste  to  undo  all  his  former  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary proceedings;  he  restored  the  city  of  London^s  charter; 
dissolved  the  High  Commission  Court;  displaced  the  popish 
magistrates,  and  replaced  the  protestants,  whom  he  had  de- 
prived of  office;  he  issued  an  order  to  restore  Magdalen  Col- 
lege to  its  rights,  and  gave  directions  for  restoring  corporations 
to  their  ancient  charters,  liberties,  rights,  and  franchises.  He 
also  commanded  the  primate  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer,  to 
be  used  during  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion.  Viscount 
Preston  was  made  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  dismissed,  it  having  been  found  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  state  to  the  prince  of  Orange^. 

The  kino  now  found  that  his  secret  counsellor,  Petre,  had 
pushed  him  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  With  the  view,  in 
this  state  of  alarm,  of  extricating  himself,  he  sent  for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops,  and  anxiooslj 
asked  their  advice.  On  their  being  admitted  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence, the  primate  addressed  his  majesty  with  becoming  meek- 

^  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  244.— Burnet's  Own  Times.— D'Ojky'i  life  ^ 
Sancroft. — life  of  Junes  II. 
•  SsJmon's  Chronologj,  i.  245,  246. 
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oesSy  grarity,  and  courage^  to  the  following  effect: — ^requesting 
his  majesty  that  he  would  annul  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion; that  the  king  should  restore  all  things  to  the  state  in 
which  he  found  them  at  his  accession,  by  committing  all 
places  of  trust  to  protestants,  and  to  redress  such  grievances 
as  were  most  complained  of;  that  he  would  refrain  from  exer- 
cising the  dispensing  power;  that  he  would  restore  tile  uni- 
Tersities  to  their  rights  and  privileges;  that  he  would  suppress 
the  schools  established  by  the  Jesuits;  that  he  would  inhibit 
the  four  Romish  vicars  apostolic  from  exercising  their  functions 
in  England;  that  he  would  issue  no  more  quo  tvarrantoa 
against  corporations;  that  he  would  immediately  fill  the  va- 
cant sees  in  England  and  Ireland;  that  he  would  no  more 
exercise  the  dispensing  power;  that  he  would  restore  their 
charters  to  the  corporations,  and  summon  a  new  parliament; 
and  that  his  majesty  would  permit  some  of  his  bishops  to  lay 
snch  arguments  before  him,  as,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
may  bring  his  majesty  back  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England,  into  whose  Catholic  faith  he  was  baptized,  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  to  which  it  was  their  daily 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  that  his  majesty  might  be  reunited. 
The  king  thanked  the  bishops  for  their  advice,  and  promised 
to  comply  with  it;  and  he  soon  gave  proofs  of  his  sincerity; 
but  his  concessions  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  came  too  late, 
and  they  had  not  the  desired  effect^. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  prince  of  Wales  was  baptized 
in  the  chapel  royal,  St.  James's,  by  the  Romish  ritual,  by  the 
name  of  James  Francis  Edward.  The  pope  was  his  god- 
father, and  was  represented  by  bis  Nuncio  Ferdinando  D'Adda, 
titular  archbishop  of  Amasia ;  and  the  queen  dowager  was  his 
godmother.  At  the  same  time  the  deposition,  of  forty 
persons  of  honour  were  taken  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  birth, 
and  enrolled  in  Chancery,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  protes- 
Unts^.  But,  says  archdeacon  Echard,  ''  to  such  a  poor  ebb 
was  the  unhappy  king's  credit  reduced  at  this  time,  so  that 
the  body  of  his  subjects  would  neither  believe  what  he  said 
himself,  nor  any  of  those  who  swore  in  his  favour'."  Bishop 
Burnet  has  disgraced  himself  by  a  number  of  inconsistent 
falsehoods  respecting  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  First, 
^e  asserts  that  the  queen  was  not  pregnant;  then  that  she  mis- 
carried ;  and  agaun,  that  a  child  was  supposed  to  have  been 

'  D'Oylcy's  Life  of  Saneroft,  204.207.— Echard't  Rerolution,  U3.-Life 
of  JuMi  II.  201-203.  *  Salmon't  Chronology,  i.  246. 
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Hitrodnced  into  her  majesty's  bedchamber  in  a  wamung-pan. 
Fourthly,  perhaps  no  child  to  have  been  carried  finom  the  bed- 
xoom  into  the  next  room.  Fifthly,  the  child  seen  by  all  in  that 
room  to  have  died.  Sixthly,  a  substituted  child  to  have  died. 
Thi^Si  as  Swift  observes,  we  have  three  children ;  the  new- 
bom  infant  seen  in  the  next  room  by  all,  the  substituted  child, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  is  lamentable  that  such  a  man 
m»  Burnet  should  have  disgraced  hknself  by  the  recital  of  these 
stupid  and  inconsistent  fadsehoods^. 

None  in  Scotland  were  acquainted  with  the  preparations 
making  in  Holland,  except  a  few  presbyterian  ministers  who 
were  in  correspondence  with  their  brethren  in  that  counUy. 
The  prince  of  Orange  still  kept  up  appearances  with  his  father- 
in-law  and  uncle,  and  James  first  received  intimation  of  the 
prince's  views  from  the  French  court.  Mr.  M^Cormick  says, 
*^  That  consummate  politician,  who  well  knew  that  the  success 
of  an  invasion  would  depend  upon  the  secresy  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  executed, 
had  fully  digested  the  whole  project  in  his  own  mind,  had 
formed  his  resolution,  had  begun,  had  almost  finished  his  pre- 
parations, whilst  he  appeared  with  reluctance  to  hearken  to 
the  Invitations  he  dailv  received,  or  to  suffer  any  mention  of  it 
in  his  presence.  Under  various  pretexts,  which  the  situation 
of  affairs  then  afforded,  an  army  was  ready  to  embark,  and  a 
fleet  prepared  to  receive  them,  before  William  published  his 
intentions,  or  the  world  began  to  suspect  them.  And  the  in- 
fatuated James  scarcely  saw  the  cloud  gathering,  when  it  burst 
with  vengeance  on  his  head  3.** 

In  October  it  began  to  be  surmised  in  Scotland  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  sent  up  on  the  3d  an 
offer  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  majesty,  and  asked  for 
direction  how  to  act.  He  thanked  them  for  their  offer,  and 
directed  them  to  arrest  all  suspected  persons,  to  levy  forces, 
and  bestow  conunissions  in  the  militia.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  William's  manifesto  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland. 
AH  the  faults  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
both  Charles  and  James  were  ostentatiously  pointed  out  and 
aggravated ;  and  his  wife's  proximity  to  the  crown  afforded 
him  a  plausible  pretext  for  inquiring  into  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Waks,  whom  he  pretended  to  believe  was  a  surreptitioas 
child.  It  of  course  made  great  professions  of  regard  for  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  seiz- 

*  Note  to  Bumet'f  Own  Times,  iii.  257.  '  Life  of  Cantuo,  38. 
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iDglbe  efown;  but  odIj  of  ^mediatfaig  betwixt  theldng  and 
bin  people.     It  was  in  substance  deckned,  that  he  and  the 
princess  laid  no  elaim  to  the  crown  at  preweni :  that  die  design 
of  this  expedition  was,  that  the  late  king's  murderers  be  bronght 
to  trial  in  parliament;  that  the  impostor  [the  prince  of  Wales] 
be  sent  back  to  his  natural  parents;  that  the  succession  to  the 
cromi  be  secured  by  the  administration  of  six  petfs  under  the 
kiljg,  wheroof  the  lord  Halifax  to  be  one ;  that  the  dispensing 
poorer  be  left  to  the  parliament;  that  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion be  examined  and  tried  in  a  free   parliament ;  that  the 
church  of  England,  as  bj  law  established,  be  confirmed  and 
restored  to  her  freedom ;  that  all  offenders  be  brought  to  their 
trial  and  punished ;  that  liberty  of  conscience  be  giyen  to  all 
dissenters  except  to  papists ;  that  there  be  a  free  paiiiament ; 
that  papists  be  excluded  from  all  public-trast,  offices>  and  em- 
ployments ;  and  that  the  charge  of  the  pmsetil  expedition  be 
paid  by  the  king.     In  consequence  the  council  issued  a  pro* 
clamation  for  raising  and  rendezvousing  the  militia,  and  setting 
op  beacons  on  North  Berwick-law,  Arthur's  Seat,  the  Bass, 
St  Abb's  Head,  and  other  places ;  and  directed  the  bishops  to 
cause  their  clergy  to  read  this  proclamation  from  their  pulpits. 
Immediately  on  the  certainty  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  move- 
ments being  known,  the  whole  of  the  regular  army  was  marched 
iuto  England  to  reinforce  the  army  there. 

The  news  of  the  prince's  invasion  diffused  universal  delight 
among  the  presbyterians,  whose  secret  correspondents  in 
Holland  had  long  prepared  them  for  it ;  but  the  members  of 
Ibe  established  church  were  proportionably  cast  down  and 
alarmed.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews  prepared  a  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  which  was  signed  by  archbishop  Ross,  as 
chancellor,  and  by  all  the  heads  of  colleges  and  the  professors, 
testifying  in  strong  language,  and  with  abundance  of  argument, 
their  stedfast  adherence  to  the  christian  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  advert  to  the 
constant  liberality  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  to  their 
charch  and  university ;  they  expatiate  on  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  generally,  God,  not  the  people,  being  the 
only  source  of  power — absolute  power,  they  say,  must  reside 
somewhere  in  every  regularly  constituted  society ;  they  shew 
the  superiority  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  over  every  other 
form  of  government,  and  that  more  evil  is  to  be  feared  from 
popular  excesses  than  from  absolute  power;  the  monarchy 
never  to  be  resisted,  and  to  be  disobeyed  only  when  it  opposes 
Scriptnre.  And,  in  conclusion,  they  say — ''And  we  dare,  with 
the  sincerest  boldness  of  our  honest  hearts,  assure  your  ma- 
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jesty,  that  the  just  and  never  unfashionable  notions  of  onr  duty, 
with  the  entire  trust  and  confidence  which  we  repose  in  your 
majesty,  shall  erer  preserve  us  from  being  diverted  or  frighted 
from  our  love  and  obedience,  and  shall  excite  our  perpetual 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  your  king- 
doms >." 

Thesb  were  not  mere  words  of  course ;  they  were  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  the  church  catholic,  in  all  times  and 
places,  from  the  days  of  St  Paul ',  and  will  be  **  till  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time,**  except  where  she  has  been  polluted 
by  the  popish  and  presbyterian  heresies.  As  soon  as  the  pri- 
mate had  signed  this  address,  he  hurried  to  the  capital,  and 
there  finding  all  the  bishops,  he  assembled  them  on  the  dd 
of  November,  and  they  signed  the  following  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate address.  Wodro  w,  of  course,  calls  it  flattering  and  time- 
serving, and  compares  it  with  the  petition  of  the  seven  bishops 
of  England,  which,  he  says,  was  *^  heartily  against  popery,** 
whereas  he  asserts  that  the  Scottish  prelates  were  *^  time- 
servers,  court  flatterers,  and  ready  for  any  thing,  to  fall  in  with 
popery  itself,  to  please  the  king,  and  keep  their  benefices." 
Our  readers  will,  however,  have  observed  that  more  than  one 
of  them  were  sufferers  for  their  opposition  to  popeiy,  and  two 
of  them  were  actually  deprived  of  their  bishopricks  for  not  fall- 
ing in  with  that  heresy. 

'^  MilY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY, — We  prostrate 

ourselves  to  pay  our  most  devout  thanks  and  adoration  to  the 
sovereign  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth  for  preserving  your 
sacred  life  and  person,  so  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest 
hazards,  and  as  often  delivered,  and  you  miraculously  pros- 

Eered  with  glory  and  victory  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
onour  of  your  majesty*s  august  brother,  and  of  these  king- 
doms ;  and  that  by  his  merciful  goodness,  the  raging  of  the 
sea  and  the  madness  of  unreasonable  men  have  been  siilled 
and  calmed,  and  your  majesty,  as  the  darling  of  heaven, 
peaceably  seated  on  the  thrones  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose 
long,  illustrious,  and  unparalleled  line,  is  the  greatest  gloiy  of 
this  your  ancient  kingdom.  We  pay  our  most  humble  grati- 
tude to  your  majesty  for  the  repeated  assurances  of  your  royal 
protection  to  our  national  church  and  religion,  as  the  laws  hare 
established  them,  which  are  very  suitable  to  the  gracious  coun- 
tenance, encouragement,  and  protection,  which  your  majestj 

>  Wodrow.— SUnner's  Ecclenastied  Hutorj,  U.  512.— Lyon's  HiitoiT  of  St 
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was  pleased  to  afford  to  our  church  and  order,  whilst  we  were 
happy  in  your  presence  amongst  us.  We  magnif|r  the  divine 
mercy, in  blessing  your  majesty  with  a  son,  and  us  with  a  prince, 
whom  we  pray,  heaven  may  bless  and  preserve  to  sway  your 
royal  sceptres  after  you,  and  that  he  may  inherit  with  your  do- 
minions the  illustrious  and  heroic  virtues  of  his  august  and 
most  serene  parents.  We  are  amazed  to  hear  of  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  from  Holland,  which  excites  our  prayers  for  an 
universal  repentance  to  all  orders  of  men,  that  God  may  yet 
spare  his  people,  preserve  your  royal  person,  and  prevent  the 
effusion  of  christian  blood,  and  to  give  such  success  to  your 
majesty's  arms,  that  all  who  invade  your  majesty's  just  and 
undoubted  rights,  and  disturb  or  interrupt  the  peace  of  your 
realms,  may  be  disappointed  and  clothed  with  shame,  so  that 
on  your  royal  head  the  crown  may  still  flourish.  As  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  shall  preserve  in  ourselves  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken loyalty,  so  we  shall  be  careful  and  zealous  to  promote 
in  all  your  subjects  an  intemerable  and  steadfast  allegiance  to 
your  majesty,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion,  and  of  the 
glory  of  our  profession,  not  doubting,  but  that  God,  in  his 
great  mercy,  who  hath  so  often  preserved  and  delivered  your 
majesty,  will  atill  preserve  and  deliver  you,  by  giving  you  the 
hearts  of  your  sulnects,  and  the  necks  of  your  enemies.  So 
pray  we,  who,  in  all  humility,  are — Arthur  St.  Andrews,  John 
Glasgow,  Alexander  Edinburgen,  John  Gallovidien,  John 
Dunkelden,  George  Aberdonen,  William  Moravien,  James 
Rossen,  James  Brechinen,  Robert  Dunblanen,  Archibald 
Sodoren,  Andrew  Arcaden,  Andrew  Caithness,  Alexander 
fket  of  Argyle.** 

This  loyal  and  affectionate  address  of  these  confessors  for 
the  tnith  calls  forth  the  insolent  remark  of  a  modern  non- 
mtmsionist,  and  the  eulogist  of  a  murderer — '^  Our  only  regret 
is,  that  a  door  so  wide  was  ever  opened  to  the  entrance  of  such 
men  into  the  revolution  church  [the  present  establishment]. 
To  this  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  most  of  the  evils  which  soon 
sprung  up  in  our  church ;  and  an  accommodating  policy  has 
^Tom  diat  period  to  the  present  aggravated  the  mischief  ^'^ 
I^r.  Cook  also,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  better 
tliiogs,  in  his  remarks  on  this  address,  shews  that  he  inherits 
all  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  covenant,  although  the  forms 
of  modern  civilization  require  him  to  give  utterance  to  the 
pnnciples  of  the  covenant  in  smoother  language  than  in  that 

>  Barn's  Note  on  Wodrow,  W.  469. 
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of  the  Camerons  and  Cargills  of  former  daja.  To  the  foiegoing 
addnas  the  primate  received  from  lord  Melfort  the  king^s  ao- 
awer^  dated  at  Whitehall,  November  the  15th; — 

^^  James  Br.-^Right,  &c.,  We  have  received  your  most  dutiful 
letter  of  the  third  day  of  November,  in  which  we  are  glad  to 
see,  that  you  are  (ar  from  being  of  the  number  of  those  spiritual 
lords  by  whom  the  prince  of  Orange  pretends  to  have  been 
invited :  as  we  have  likewise  had  repeated  assurances  from  all 
the  bishops  of  £ngliMad,of  their  innocency  in  that  and  duty  to 
us ;  we  have  now  by  this,  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  how  sensible 
we  axe  of  your  zeal  for  our  service,  and  for  the  dutiful  expres- 
sions of  your  loyalty  to  us,  in  a  time  when  all  arts  are  used  to 
seduce  our  suliige0ls  from  their  duty  to  us.  We  do  likewise 
take  notice  of  your  diligence  in  your  duty,  by  your  inculcating 
to  th\|se  under  your  charge,  these  principles  which  have  always 
been  owned,  taught,  and  published  by  that  protestant  loyal 
church  you  are  members  of:  we  do  assure  you  of  our  royal 
proteotion  to  you^  your  religion,  church,  and  clergy,  and  that 
we  uRiill  be  careful  of  your  concerns,  whenever  there  shall  be 
a  suitable  occasion  ofiered  to  us :  you  and  every  one  of  you, 
being  most  perfectly  in  our  royal  protection  and  favour,  &c.* 

The  pbince  of -Orange  was  one  of  those  uncommon  men 
who,  in  the  good  provddence  of  God,  are  raised  up  at  extra- 
ordinary tines,,  either  as  scourges  or  blessings  to  mankind,  as 
the  case  may  be.  At  the  present  juncture  he  was  destined  to 
check  the  ambition  of  the  Frencb  king,  who  grasped  at  uni- 
versal dominion.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  Europe  against  France ;  for  to  him  war  and  activity  both  of 
mind  and  body  were  his  greatest  delighU  But  still,  says  the 
historian  of  the  Revolution,  "  he  had  a  peculiar  felicity  from 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  that  whatever  might  possibly 
be  the  effects  of  temper  and  ambition,  seemed  purely  the  result 
of  accidentand  necessity ;  and  the  high  pretensions  of  restoring 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  invaded  liberty  of  oppressed 
nations,  must  at  least  give  a  beaui\fyl  vandsh  to  all  his  under- 
takings ^^  One  of  these  felicitous  circumstances  was  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  just  at  this  precise  nick 
of  time.  The  succession  to  this  palatinate  was  likely  to  in- 
Tolve  France; and  Austria  in  war.  This  gave  William  a  rea- 
sonable pretext  for  increasing  and  concentrating  his  army; 
and  when  the  British  ambassador  remonstrated  with  him,  he 

^  Archdeacon  Eohard't  Hittorj  of  the  Rerolation,  p.  120. 
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led  him  to  believe  tliat  he  intended  to  invade  France.  It  is  a 
corioos  fiu:t  that  the  most  bigotted  of  the  popish  governments, 
nay,  even  Rome  itself,  concurred  in  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
testant  church  of  England  from  the  measures  of  her  own 
sovereign  to  papaiize  her,  and  at  this  particular  juncture  the 
court  of  Rome  was  in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
ambition  of  the  Fronch  king,  and  his  invasion  of  Germany, 
^  opened  a  new  scene  of  action,  and  brought  a  new  turn  of 
affairs^  that  proved  highly  necessary,  or  wonderfully  commo- 
dious, for  the  relief  of  England^.**  It  appears  from  cardinal 
D'Estrees's  two  letters,  published  by  Dalrymple  in  the  appen- 
dix to  his  Memoirs,  that  the  pope  highly  approved  of  the  league 
against  France,  and  that  the  intended  alteration  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  spoken  of  at  R(»ne  near  a  year  before  it 
took  place*. 

A  GREAT  NUMBER  of  the  nobility  and  f/SfsXiy  applied  to  the 
prince,  and  a  secret  correspondence  was  maintained  for  some 
time  betwixt  them  and  the  court  of  the  Hague.  In  the  month 
of  July,  one  Flight  brought  over  eight  score  of  letters  to  as 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ajod  carried  back  answers, 
with  the  greatest  despatch  and  safety ;  and  this  correspondence 
was  facilitated  by  lord  Dunblane,  who  commanded  a  frigate. 
He  betrayed  his  master's  interest,  and  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  sea  to  carry  despatches  and  resolutions.  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  also  an  eminent  convert  from  popery,  mortgaged 
his  estate  for  a  large  sum,  and  went  over  to  the  pnnce  with  the 
offer  both  of  his  sword  and  his  purse.  Yet  William  pondered 
long  on  the  hazard  as  well  as  on  the  grounds  for  tliis  invasion 
before  he  finally  resolved  upon  it ;  and  when  pressed  by  the 
English  at  his  court,  he  said  ^'  he  must  satisfy  both  his  honour 
and  conscience  before  he  could  enter  upon  so  great  a  design, 
which,  if  it  miscarried,  must  bring  ruin  both  to  England  and 
to  Holland.  He  protested  that  no  private  ambition,  nor  par- 
ticalar  resentment,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  make  a  broach 
with  so  near  a  relation,  or  to  engage  in  a  war,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence must  be  of  the  last  importance  both  to  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  to  the  protestant  religion  :  therefore  he  expected 
more  formal  and  direct  invitations."  But  when  he  was  told  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  such  a  secret  to  great  numbers,  he  re- 
plied, ''  tliat  if  such  a  number  of  men  as  might  be  supposed  to 
Qflderstand  the  sense  of  the  nation^  would  do  it,  he  would  ac- 
quiesce in  it."  After  the  trial  of  the  bishops  and  the  birtli  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  such  a  number,  alleging  they  understood 

^  Ecbard,  ii.  125.  "  Editor's  Note  to  Buraet's  Own  Timea,  Ui.  IQ^ 
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the  sense  of  the  nation,  did  give  him  the  wished-for  inTitatiou, 
and  he  acquiesced,  nothing  loath.  His  confidential  agent, 
Zuylestein,  brought  him,  besides,  such  advices  from  England 
of  the  fermentation  of  the  nation,  and  the  discontent,  idmost 
amounting  to  mutiny,  in  the  army  and  navy,  as  fully  and  finally 
fixed  him  in  his  purpose,  ^e  same  persons  who  invited 
the  prince  made  application  to  the  states  general,  who  veiy 
graciously  listened  to  their  arguments  ^  The  royalist  parly 
charged  lord  Sunderland  with  having  betrayed  the  king's  coun- 
sels to  the  traitors  in  Holland,  and  to  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
that  he  had  diverted  the  offer  of  the  assistance  of  30,000  men 
from  France,  and  generally  with  assisting  the  prince.  Lord 
Dartmouth  says,  **  The  duke  of  Chandos  told  me,  as  a  thing  be 
knew  to  be  true,  that  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  king  James, 
to  let  him  know  that  he  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  de- 
sign was  upon  England,  and  that  he  would  inunediately  be- 
siege Maestricht,  which  would  hinder  the  states  from  parting 
wiUi  any  of  their  forces  for  such  an  expedition ;  but  that  the 
secret  must  be  kept  inviolably  from  any  of  his  ministers.  Soon 
after  the  states  ordered  6000  men  to  be  sent  to  Maestricht;  upon 
which  the  king  of  France  desired  to  know  if  king  James  had 
revealed  it  to  any  body,  for  he  himself  had  to  none  but  Louvoy, 
and  if  he  had  betrayed  him,  he  should  treat  him  accordingly. 
King  James's  answer  was,  that  he  never  told  it  to  any  body  but 
lord  Sunderlandy  who,  he  was  very  sure,  was  too  much  in  his 
interest  to  have  discovered  it  Upon  which  the  king  of  France 
said,  he  saw  plainly  that  king  James  was  a  man  cut  out /or 
destruciiofiy  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  helping  him^."* 
The  treachery  must  lie  betwixt  Louvoy,  whom  the  king 
of  France  trusted,  or  Sunderland,  whom  the  British  king 
trusted ;  but  the  greater  probability  is  that  the  latter  noblemao 
was  the  traitor. 

After  Willfam  had  persevered  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  the  most  profound  secresy,  and  James  had  permitted  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  treacherous  advisers  into  a  fatal  security, 
if  not  to  the  most  demented  infatuation,  his  mad  attempt  to  pa- 
palize  his  dominions  vanished  *^like  Uie  baseless  fiibric  of  a 
vision."  On  the  19th  of  October  the  prince  of  Orange  sailed 
from  the  Brill,  with  50  men  of  war  and  300  transports,  with 
about  15,000  land  forces,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  English 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  small  amount  of  the  force  that 
he  carried  with  him  evidently  shewed  that  he  did  not  depend 

>  Echard'f  Revolation,  126,  128. 
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on  tbem  alone  for  the  conquest  of  three  mighty  kingdoms ; 
bat  that  the  amount  of  his  friends  was  so  great  as  to  render  op- 
position impossible.  The  fleet  was  driven  back  by  a  terrible 
storm;  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  infatuated  British  king,  it 
was  announced  that  many  of  the  vessels  had  been  lost,  some 
thousands  of  the  troops  drowned,  that  an  epidemic  had  got  among 
the  remainder,  and  Uiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  expedition  till  next  spring.  The  damage  in  reality  was 
Tery  inconsiderable,  and  the  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  when  approaching  Dover,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  English  fleet  lay  at  the  Nore.  He  then 
tacked  and  stood  down  channel,  and  on  the  fifth  of  November 
disembarked  his  army  at  Torbay,  and  marched  directly  to 
Exeter,  of  which  city  he  took  possession,  and  lodged  in  the 
dean's  house.  Next  day,  in  a  full  auditory,  his  declaration 
was  read,  which  was  in  substance — to  vindicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England  firom  popery,  and  from  the  arbitrary  and 
dispensing  power  which  had  lately  been  assumed ;  to  assert 
the  succession  to  the  crown ;  to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  briefly,  to  redress  all  other 
irregularities  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  things,  which, 
he  said,  were  so  great  that  the  nation  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined  by  them^. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  king  James  again  sent  for  the 
bishops,  and  demanded  whether  or  not  they  had  invited  the 
prince  of  Orange  into  the  kingdom,  as  he  asserted  in  his  decla- 
ration. The  bishop  of  London,  who  had  joined  in  that  invita- 
tion, although  the  others  had  not,  evasively  answered — "  1  am 
confident  the  rest  of  the  bishops  would  as  readily  answer  in  the 
negative  as  myself/^  The  archbishop  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  they  all  refused  to  sign  a  paper 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  invasion,  unless  his  majesty 
would  join  as  many  temporal  lords  with  them  as  could  be  called 
together.  The  Scottish  bishops,  however,  readily  signed  a 
paper  expressing  their  abhorrence  at  the  princess  invasion  ot 
the  kingdom.  The  king  was  again  urged  to  call  a  firee  parlia- 
ment; but  this  he  declined,  saying,  justly,  how  could  it  be  ^ee 
when  a  foreign  enemy  had  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  could  influence  most  of  the  elections  ?  ^ 

King  James  shewed  a  firm  resolution  to  beat  back  the  prince. 
He  had  ordered  up  the  whole  of  the  standing  forces  from  Scot- 
land, and  his  English  army  was  ordered,  with  a  large  train  of 

>  life  of  Jamei  II.  205-6. — Salmon'f  Chron. 
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artillery,  to  march  firom  Hounslow  Heath,  and  the  earl  of  Tyr- 
connel,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  sent  8000  men  over  to  his 
assistance.  The  army  rendezvoused  at  Salisbury,  and  on  the 
10th  the  king  joined  it  theie,  and  lodged  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
The  lord  Combury,  sen  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  with  three  re- 
giments of  infantry,  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  Us  example  was 
followed  by  the  king's  nephew  the  duke  of  Ghrafton,  son  of  the 
late  king  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  lord  Churchill,  and 
several  other  persons  of  eminence,  with  alarge  body  of  theking's 
troops.  Lord  Combury  had  been  bred  at  Geneva !  and  when 
his  father,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  heard  of  his  desertion,  he  ex* 
claimed — '^  O  that  my  son  should  be  a  rebel !  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  look  upon  me,  and  enable  me  to  support  myself  imder 
this  most  grievous  calamity  ^.''  The  king  published  a  procla- 
mation offering  a  pardon  to  all  the  deserters,  provided  th^ 
would  quit  the  prince  of  Orange's  service  and  return  to  their 
duty.  Besides  these  desertions  the  king  was  infonned  that 
several  of  the  nobili^  were  raising  forces  in  his  rear,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  invader.  He  therefore  returned  to  London, 
when  he  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  that  his  son-in 
laW|  the  prince  of  Denmsffk,  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  others,  on  whose  fidelity  he  depended, 
had  also  deserted  to  the  enemy  ^. 

He  sent  the  queen  and  the  young  prince  over  to  France; 
and  on  the  8th  of  December  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  lord  Godolphin,  to  the  prince's 
head-quarters  at  Hungerford,  to  offer  to  call  a  parliament  to 
settle  all  the  differences  that  had  arisen  betwixt  him  and  his 
people.  William's  answer  was  in  the  language  of  a  conqueror. 
He  dictated  terms  to  his  majesty  which  virtually  dethroned 
him,  but  with  which  the  king  thought  it  inconsistent  and  db- 
hoijourable  for  a  crowned  head  to  comply.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  December,  the  king  sent  for  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  charged  him  with  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  city,  and  ordered  the  privy  council  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  this  time  of  trouble  and  dismay  his  majesty  was  con« 
founded  and  perplexed  betwixt  good  and  bad  advice,  ha- 
rassed in  his  body,  disordered  in  his  mind,  and  disheartened 
with  ominous  apprehensions,  the  effects  perhaps  of  conscious- 
ness, as  well  as  superstition^. 

Thb  kino  entered  into  a  deep  consultation  with  his  evil 
genius,  father  Petre,  and  his  other  popish  councillors,  who  had 

■  Editor's  Note  to  Barnet'f  Own  Times,  iii.  331. 
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biougfat  him  to  this  crisis.    They  abhorred  the  thougbt  of  a 
free  parliament,  well  knowiDg  that  such  a  parliament  would 
propose  laws  that  would  effectually  bar  the  return  of  popery ; 
but  they  shewed  that  they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  both  their 
sovereign  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  rather  tlian  forego 
the  establishment  of  popery.    They  represented  to  his  majesty 
the  dishonour  of  submitting  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  magnified  the  power  and  zeal  of  the  king  of 
France.     They  persuaded  him  to  break  faith  with  his  people, 
and  not  to  sommoB  a  parliament,  contrary  to  his  solemn  pro- 
mises ;  but  rather  to  trust  to  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  fly  to  France, 
than  to  submit  to  a  victorious  prince  and  an  offended  parlia- 
ment,   nieir  advice  prevailed,  and  his  majesty  resolved  to 
hear  no  iftore  proposids,  but  to  abandon  his  subjects,  and 
to  throw  himsefr  into  the  arms  of  that  prince  whose  offer  of 
thirty  thousand  men  he  had  declined.    It  has  since  appeared 
that  this  adv^ice  had  been  resolved  on  a  fortnight  before,  and 
was  sent  in  writing  to  the  king,  at  Salisbury,  by  the  Jesuits  and 
priests,  who  had  wrought  his  ruin.     The  king  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  at  the  time  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
that  might  have  driven  the  Dutchmen  into  the  sea ;  but  when 
the  solchers  dishonoured  their  military  oaths  and  character,  and 
deserted  their  sovereign  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  the 
plan  recurred  to  his  thoughts,  and  on  the  night  of  the  10th  ot 
December,  without  consulting  any  one,  he  adopted  their  fatal 
advice :  •*  In  which  little  compass,"  says  Mr.  Echard,  "  he 
^Qgbt  about  four  things  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in 
^ory.     The  first  was  his  sending  a  letter  to  his  general,  the 
^rl  of  Feversham,  encouraging  him  to  disband  his  army,  which 
^k  effect.     The  next  was,  the  ordering  all  the  writs  to  be 
burnt  that  were  not  sent  out  for  the  calling  of  the  parliament, 
^d  entering  a  caveat  against  those  that  were  already  sent  out ; 
the  third  was  throwing  the  broad  seal  into  the  Thames ;  just 
AS  he  was  finishing  tihe  fourth^  his  leaving  bis  palace  and 
making  the  best  of  his  way  towards  France  *." 

Apprehensive  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
Baring  the  bloody  fate  of  his  father,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Richard  II.,  before  his  eyes,  his  majesty  communicated  his 
intentions  to  none  of  the  Jesuits,  who  still  ching  to  him  an  to 
their  last  support ;  but  of  his  own  voluntary  act,  withdrew 
Umself  from  the  government.  Between  two  and  three  o^clock 
of  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December,  his  majesty  took 
barge  at  the  Privy  Stairs,  accompanied  only  by  sir  Edward 
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Hales,  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  Labaddie,  who  the  night  before  had 
conducted  the  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales  to  her  vessel. 
He  went  on  bowl  a  small  ship,  which  immediately  put  to  sea; 
but  having  been  forced  by  foul  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Kent, 
he  was  put  ashore  at  Feyersham  on  the  14th,  where,  being  sus- 
pected to  be  a  Jesuit,  he  was  seized  by  a  rude  rabble,  who  used 
his  majesty  with  great  indignity,  and  rifled  him  of  all  his 
money  and  some  jewels  that  he  had  concealed  about  his  per- 
son. Some  (me,  however,  recognised  his  majesty,  and  informed 
the  mob  of  his  rank ;  when  they  shewed,  in  their  rude  manner, 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  fallen  greatness,  expressed  their 
penitence,  and  offered  to  return  his  property.  James  was 
affected  at  their  rude  loyalty,  and  with  princely  generosity  for- 
gave their  sin  of  ignorance,  and  accepted  the  jewels,  but  de- 
sired them  to  keep  the  money.  Here  seems  to  be  the  end  of 
the  Revolution ;  for  what  the  king  did  afterwards  was  forced, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  compared  to  this  voluntary  act,  any 
otherwise  than  as  it  was  a  confirmation  or  reiteration  of  the 
same  thing  ^ 

As  SOON  as  it  was  known  that  the  kinghad  withdrawn,  the  mob 
of  London  fell  furiously  upon  the  newly-erected  mass-houses, 
pulled  them  down,  and  utterly  destroyed  them.  They  likewise 
made  an  indiscriminate  gaol  delivery,  and  the  felons  mixing 
with  their  deliverers,  committed  many  robberies,  especially  in 
the  houses  of  the  papists,  and  even  some  of  the  ambassadon' 
houses  did  not  escape  pillage.  From  interested  motives,  the 
friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange  raised  a  false  alarm,  simulta- 
neously throughout  England  and  Scotland,  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre being  at  that  moment  perpetrated  by  the  Irish  troops. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  were  burning  towns,  cutting  the  throats 
of  all  the  protestants,  and  worse ;  that  death  was  the  least 
evil  to  be  expected,  for  saws,  gridirons,  protestant  bridles, 
and  numberless  unmentionable  instruments  of  torture,  were 
said  to  be  provided  to  destroy  those  that  would  not  turn  pa- 
pists. This  false  report  put  Uie  city  of  London  into  the  utmost 
state  of  alarm,  and  every  man  provided  arms  to  defend  himself 
from  the  Irish  papists.     This  fabrication  was  intended  to  pre- 

{'udice  the  public  mind  against  the  king,  and  to  excite  an  ab- 
lorrence  of  popery*. 
When  it  became  public  that  the  king  had  taken  this  fatal 
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step  of  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  met  at  the  Guildhall,  and  sent  a  De- 
claration to  the  prince  of  Orange,  suggesting  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  assembling  a  parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
haying  received  information  of  the  king's  detention  at  Fever- 
sham,  ^  they  thought  it  convenient  to  send  certain  persons 
there  to  attend  him,  and  to  signify  their  earnest  desires  that  he 
should  be  pleased  to  return  to  his  royal  palace  at  London." 
But  before  their  arrival,  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  had,  with  some 
difficulty,  persuaded  his  majesty  to  return ;  he  said  to  his 
lordship,  ^  the  best  service  you  can  do  me,  is  to  facilitate  my 
departure,  and  procure  means  to  carry  me  beyond  sea."'  He 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  stay,  but  more  by  constraint  than 
by  inclination.  This,  says  Echard,  ^^  was  an  accident  that 
seemed  of  no  great  consequence,  yet  it  begun  that  turn  to 
which  all  the  difficulties  that  afterwards  disordered  the  Eng- 
lish affairs  may  justly  be  imputed.^  ^'  The  manner,*"  he  says, 
"^  of  this  departure  was  surprising  to  all  men  of  all  parties  ; 
and  it  was  the  conclusion  of  all  the  breaches  of  faith  in  this 
reign,  particularly  that  of  the  promise  of  his  stay  and  of  a  free 
parliament  All  this  was  done  without  any  public  reasons 
given ;  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  world  a  voluntary,  open,  and 
unforced  desertion  of  the  government  of  England,  at  least  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  a  secret  and  incompatible  desire 
to  retain  it,  and  at  a  time  when  thousands  in  the  nation 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  an  accommodation.  And 
thus  in  a  moment  was  an  army  in  effect  disbanded  without 
money,  parliament  writs  destroyed,  the  broad  seal  thrown 
away,  and  the  people  left  without  a  governor,  like  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd*  And  if  ever  there  was  a  real  desertion  of  a 
kingdom,  and  ever  a  people  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
this  was  certainly  the  time*.** 

The  king  arrived  at  London  on  the  16th,  and  was  escorted 
by  the  inconstant  mob,  in  a  triumphal  manner,  to  Whitehall,with 
acclamations  and  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  and  the 
same  night  his  majesty  issued  a  proclamation  against  tumults 
and  the  demolishing  and  plundering  of  houses ;  and  this  was 

THB  LAST  REGAL  ACT  HE  EXECUTED  IN  ENGLAND.      There  were 

bonfires  and  other  demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  but  the  in- 
fatnated  king  went  next  day  pttblicly  to  mosSy  which  was  so- 
lemnized by  the  Spanish  ambassador's  priests ;  and  thus  it 
may  be  said  he  sacrificed  three  crowns  for  a  mass.  On  the 
I7th,  the  Dutch  troops  took  possession  of  all  the  posts  about 
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Whitehall  and  St.  James's ;  and  the  ueme  day  the  king  received 
a  communication  from  his  son-in-law,  signifying  t^at  it  would 
be   very   convenient,  both    for  the  quiet  of  the  city  and  the 
safety  of  his  person,  that  he  should  xemove  his  court  to  Ham, 
where  he  should  be  attended  by  Dutch  guards,  but  perfectly  at 
liberty.     When  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  with  other  two  noble- 
men, arrived  at  Whitehall  with  this  delicate  message,  his  ma- 
jesty had  gone  to  bed ;  nevertheless,  they  were  admitted  to  his 
bed-side.     After  reading  the  prince's  letter,  the  king  replied 
that  his  order  should  be   complied  with ;  but  upon  second 
thoughts,  his  majesty  wished,  with  the  prince's  permission,  to 
remove  to  Rochester.     He  asked  if  he  must  get  out  of  bed  and 
travel  immediately ;  but  they  had  the  decency  to  say  he  might 
remain  till  morning.     Mr.  Dell,  however,  says,    when  the 
prince  heard  of  the  king's  having  been  at  mass,  he  *^  sent  the 
lords  Macclesfield  and  Delamece  with  a  very  sharp  letter  to  his 
majesty,  signifying  that  he  expected  hit  unm^diaie  departure 
to  Ham ;  nor  were  the  peers  wanting  in  expressing  their  re- 
sentment of  that  action  in  so  improper  a  conjuncture."    The 
prince  was  overjoyed  at  his  majesty's  having  chosen  Roches- 
ter for  his  retreat,  as  he  suspected  that  it  was  with  a  design  to 
facilitate  his  escape  out  of  the  kingdom ;  for  he  instantly  sexA 
an  order  for  his  removal  to  Rochester.     No  circumstance 
since  his  landing  at  Torbay  had  so  annoyed  the  prince,  or  dis- 
concerted his  secret  intentions,  as  the  king's  return  from  Feve^ 
sham.     As  one  of  the  extraordinary  signs  of  the  times,  tending 
to  develope  William's  views,  he  arrested  the  earl  of  Feversham 
for  hi^h  treasouy  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  with  a  kind  message  to  invite  him  to  St.  James's 
palace !     The  princess  Anne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  says, 
"  the  king  went  accordingly  [the  next  day,  the  17th],  atone 
o'clock,  and  lay  that  night  at  one  Mr.  Eckinse's  house,  an  at- 
torney in  Gravesend,  and  about  ten  next  morning  set  forwards 
for  Rochester.     His  majesty's  barge  was  followed  by  ten  or 
twelve  boats  of  the  prince's  soldiers  ^"     At  Rochester  the 
king  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  sir  Richard  Head; 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  prince  of  Orange  ar- 
rived at  St  James's,  attended  by  Scomberg  and  a  number  tii 
nobility  and  gentry. 

The  king  remained  several  days  at  Rochester,  and  on  the 
23d  of  December  withdrew  himself  entirely  out  of  the  king* 
dom.     He  secretly  and  cautiously  passed  over  to  Dover,  and 
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there  embarked  for  Calais,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  king 
of  France.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Sheldon  and 
Mr.  Delabaddie ;  but,  before  leaving,  he  wrote  to  lord  Fever- 
sham,  stating,  that  if  he  could  have  relied  on  his  troops,  '^  he 
might  not  have  been  put  to  the  extremity  he  was  then  in,  and 
would  at  least  have  had  one  blow  for  it.**  He  likewise  left  a 
paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  he  desired  might 
be  published,  which  cannot  be  read  without  some  emotion. 

^  Thjb  world  cannot  wonder  at  my  withdrawing  myself 
this  second  time.  I  might  have  expected  somewhat  better 
usage  after  what  I  writ  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  my  lord 
Feversham,  and  the  instructions  I  gave  him.  But  instead  of 
an  answer,  such  as  I  might  have  hoped  for,  what  was  I  to  ex- 
pex:t  after  the  usage  I  received,  by  the  making  the  said  earl  a 
prisoner,  against  Uie  practice  and  law  of  nations ;  the  send- 
ing his  own  guards,  at  eleven  at  night,  to  take  possession  of 
the  posts  at  Whitehall,  without  advertising  me  in  the  least 
manner  of  it ;  the  sending  me  at  one  of  the  clock  at  midnight, 
when  I  was  in  bed,  a  kind  of  order j  by  three  lords,  to  be  gone 
out  qfmy  oumpaiace  before  twelve  the  same  morning  7  After 
all  this,  how  could  I  hope  to  be  safe,  so  long  as  I  was  in  the 
power  of  one  who  had  not  only  done  this  to  me,  and  invaded 
my  kingdoms  without  any  just  occasion  given  him  for  it,  but 
that  did,  by  his  own  Declaration,  lay  the  greatest  aspersion  on 
me  that  malice  could  Invent,  in  the  clause  of  it  that  conoems 
my  son  ?  I  appeal  to  all  that  know  me,  nay,  even  to  himself, 
that  on  their  consciences  neither  he  nor  they  can  believe  me  in 
the  least  capable  of  so  unnatural  a  villainy,  nor  of  so  little 
common  sense  to  be  imposed  on  in  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  What  had  I,  then,  to  expect  from  one  who,  by  all  arts, 
hath  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  appear  as  black  as  hell  to 
mj  own  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  besides  ?  What 
effect  that  hath  had  at  home,  all  mankind  hath  seen,  by  so 
general  a  defection  in  my  army  as  well  as  in  the  nation, 
amongst  all  sorts  of  people." 

Jambs  concludes  that  paper  widi  these  words : — *'  And  I 
appeal  to  all  men,  who  are  considering  men,  and  have  had  ex- 
perience, whether  any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great 
ttid  flourishing  as  liberty  of  conscience.  Some  of  our 
nrighbours  dread  it**  To  hear  a  bigotted  papist  speak  of  liberty 
of  conscience  has  a  very  suspicious  appearance;  it  is  not  na- 
tural to  the  papal  system — it  is  like  Satan  reproving  sin.  But 
this  liberty  was  only  designed  for  dissenters  in  both  king- 
doms ;  for  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  his  treatment  of  the 
bishops,  that  no  liberty  of  conscience  was  intended  for  the 
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members  of  the  church.  Liberty  of  conscience,  as  suggested 
by  father  Petre,  could  mean  nothing  else  than  popish  supre- 
macy and  enthraldom  of  conscience.  Upon  this  subject^ 
James  had  a  monomania ;  and  his  prejudices  were  so  strougi 
and  the  consequences  resulting  from  them  so  disastrous,  as 
amounted  to  what  archbishop  Sancroft  called  deliricy.  **  And 
not  without  reason ;  for  JLhere  are  many  delirious  persons  who 
rave  only  on  one  topic ;  and  hardly  any  raving  could  be  more 
delirious  than  was  the  conduct  of  James,  who,  though  no 
apostle  or  missionary  even  from  Rome,  endeavoured  to  compel 
his  subjects  to  adopt  a  mode  of  worship  which  their  con- 
sciences abhorred.^*  James  was  unhappily  surrounded  by 
evil  counsellors,  whose  advice  he  more  eagerly  adopted  than 
that  of  his  constitutional  advisers ;  and,  with  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent,  they  adopted  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  watch-word, 
in  order  to  raise  up  ihe  prejudices  of  the  dissenters  in  both 
kingdoms  against  the  established  churches.  When  some  one 
remonstrated  with  James  for  hurrying  the  nation  on  to  po- 
pery too  fast,  he  replied,  that  to  bring  back  his  kingdoms  to 
tlie  obedience  of  Rome  would  be  his  greatest  glory,  and  for 
which  he  could  submit  to  martyrdom ;  that  he  was  old,  and 
therefore  had  but  short  time  in  which  to  accomplish  it 

His  secret  advisers  brought  him  to  ruin,  and  then  coun- 
selled him  to  remove  himself  out  of  the  kingdom;  by  which 
means  he  parted  with  his  birthright,  through  fear,  and  wast 
of  confidence  in  God.     Nevertheless,  his  faults  do  not  excuse 
the  sin  of  rebellion,  of  which  the  nation  was  then  guilty;  for 
although  it  may  be  said  tliathe  voluntarily  withdrew,  and  left 
the  throne  vacant,  vet  there  was  a  real  force  upon  him,  even  in 
the  first  flight;  but  unquestionably  so  in  his  final  retreat 
*^  But  it  were  in  us  but  hypocrisy  to  use  these  pleas,  and  jus- 
tify the  action  of  our  forefathers,  to  say,  that  when  a  sovereign 
retreats  from  his  kingdom  before  an  advancing  foreign  enemy) 
his  servants  arrested,  and  his  guards  displaced,  he  is  other 
than  deposed;  that  they  that  join  herein  are  not  guilty  of  re- 
bellion; and  that  they  w^ho,  in  a  self-called  convention,  made 
the  prince  of  Orange  king,  did  not  act  against  their  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign,  to   whom  they  had  plighted  their  &ith. 
The  misconduct  of  one  justifies  not  the  sin  of  another.  David, 
though  of  Ood  anointed,  lifted  not  his  hand  against  him  who 
had  been  once  anointed  by  God,  though  now  his  princely 
spirit  was  taken  fix)m  him,  and  ^  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Loro 
came  upon  him :'  and  so,  while  we  thank  Ood,  we  should  ham- 
ble  ourselves,  and  pray  Him  not  to  remember  our  sins,  or  the 
sins  of  our  forefathers." 
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Had  not  a  foreign  prince  inraded  his  kingdom,  and  had  not 
his  armjr  and  nobility  deserted  their  colours  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  there  was  no  necessity  for  deserting  his  throne  and 
kingdom.  Had  his  army  been  faithful,  he  might  have  made 
the  Dutch  invaders  prisoners;  but  it  was  otherwise  permitted, 
and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  visible  to  us  that  the  sceptre 
had  departed  from  him ;  that  God  had  given  his  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther. He  attempted  to  introduce  an  idolatrous  worship  into 
the  churches  of  these  kingdoms,  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,  the  accursed  thing  that  had  defiled  the  land,  but 
which  had  been  exconmiunicated  from  the  empire  for  a  hun- 
dred years, — the  setting  up  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the 
mediatrix  betwixt  God  and  man.  This  would  have  been  a 
real  dethronization  of  the  one  only  Mediator,  and  a  giving  of 
His  glory  to  saints  and  angels,  who,  although  the  former  enjoy 
that  rest  which  is  promised  to  the  people  of  God,  yet  both  are 
bat  our  '^  fellow-servants/'  But  God  here  interposed  for  the 
pre^rvation  of  his  church  in  England  through  means  that  in 
the  actors  was  rebellion,  though  perhaps  they  did  not  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  dethroning  their  sovereign  when  they  at 
first  encourged  William's  ambitious  design  of  seizing  his 
father-in-law's  crown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his 
affections  were  placed  on  the  crown  from  the  first;  for  it  is 
not  consistent  with  worldly  policy  to  have  run  such  imminent 
risk,  and  with  such  a  paltry  force,  for  the  charitable  purpose 
of  delivering  a  foreign  nation  from  arbitrary  power,  and  a  church, 
of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  from  papal  supremacy* 
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PRIMACY  OP  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 
THI  KABBLINO  AMD  PCaSECUTlOW  OF  THB  CLBEOT. 

1688.— A  proclamation.— Prince  of  Onnge'i  declaration— 4t»  tendency.— A  liot 
—attack  on  Holyrood-honae. — Proceedings  of  the  council.- A  penecntioa 
oomm«*nced« — ^A  mmonr  of  a  popish  massacre. — ^Alarm  at  Hamilton. — ^Rab- 
bling commenced  on  Christmas-day.— Case  of  Mr.  Rossdl— of  Mr.  Finnie— 
of  Mr.  Simpson— of  Mr.  Mihie— of  Mr.  White— of  Mr.  Brown— of  Mr. 
Ross— of  Mr.  Guthrie — of  Mr.  Skiuner— of  sereral  odier  dergymsn— of  Mr. 
Stirling— of  Mr.  BeU— of  Mr.  Dalgleish— of  Mr.  Chrightem— of  Mr.  Msda- 
tosh.— A  representation  by  some  clergymen.^— 1 689.— Case  of  Mr.  Gn^ry. 
—Bishop  Rose's  letter  —Tiro  bishops  sent  to  court.- Bishop  Rose's  interriev 
with  archbishop  Sancroft— and  bishop  StilUngfleet^with  bishop  ComptaB— 
with  bishop  Turner. — Convention  of  Scottish  peers  and  others— earl  rf 
Arran's  speech — address  to  the  prince. — Ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word 
protntani, — Writs  issued  for  a  conyention. — Bishop  Rose's  difficulties— mter- 
▼iew  with  the  bishop  of  London— end  with  sir  George  Mackenzie.— Buhop 
Compton's  speech — ^bishop  Rose's  reply. — Bishop  Rose  introduced  to  WiUiain 
—their  conversation — ^bishop  Rose's  reflections. — Rabbling. — Hie  dergyof 
Glasgow— riot  at  the  cathedraL — Case  of  Mr.  Milne— of  Mr.  Geoife.— 
Threatening  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Glasgow. — Presbytery  of  Paisley.— Csk 
of  Mr.  Taylor. — Riots  at  Eastwood — Kilbarchan. — Distress  in  tiie  presbytery 
of  Dunbarton — and  of  the  province  of  Glasgow. — ^The  dergj  send  Dr.  M 
to  court— got  no  redress. — ^A  proclamation. — A  presbyterian  Interdict.— Biot 
on  Sunday  in  Glasgow — ^public  worship  distnrbed^riot  in  the  duudu— Ok 
of  Mr.  Leslie. — Reflections. 

1688. — On  the  very  day  that  the  Dutch  invaders  landed 
at  Torbay,  the  king  sent  a  despatch  to  his  Scottish  piirjr 
council  desiring  them  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  spreading 
of  false  news;  and  admonishing  all  men,  of  whatsoever  degree, 
not  to  publish,  disperse,  or  repeat  treasonable  papers  or  de- 
clarations, particularly  that  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  Dame. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  order  by  the  presbj'terians; 
for  the  princess  declaration  was  altogether  addressed  to  them. 
It  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  evil  counsellors  that  had  advised  the 
king,  and  rehearsed  all  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the 
presbyterians,  and  in  one  olace  says — ^^  upon  these  gronnds  it 
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is  that  we  cannot  any  longer  forbear  to  declare  that  to  our 
great  regret  we  see,  that  those  counsellors,  who  have  now  the 
chief  credit  with  the  king,  have  overturned  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  those  realms,  and  subjected  them  in  all  things 
relating  to  their  consciences,  liberties,  and  properties,  to  ar- 
bitraiy  government,  and  that  not  only  by  secret  and  indirect 
ways,  but  in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner.**  The  presby- 
terians  immediately  discovered  their  natural  propensities; 
and  in  all  the  burghs  in  the  province  of  Glasgow  they  read 
the  prince's  declaration  at  the  market-crosses,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  November  some  of  them  burnt  the  effigies  of  the 
pope,  and  the  archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  in 
the  latter  city. 

The  prince  had  either  been  suspicious  that  the  Scottish 
clergy  would  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  or  his  ad- 
visers, who  were  chiefly  presbyterians,  so  persuaded  him.  For, 
says  bishop  Sage,  *^  the  declaration  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land we  found  to  be  purely  presbyterian.  I  am  confident 
Dr.  Burnet  did  not  pen  it ;  otherwise  the  act  of  Glasgow  had 
001  been  put  into  it  as  a  grievance.  He  knows  very  well  upon 
what  reasons  it  was  made,  and  if  he  pleases  can  easily  justify 
it;  neither  had  the  clergy  of  the  west  (for  they  must  be  the 
men]  been  so  generally  pronounced  scandalous  and  ignorant. 
He  was  better  acquainted  with  many  of  them  than  so ;  I  had 
rather  think  the  doctor  had  never  seen  that  declaration  until 
it  was  published.  But  what  although  he  had,  and,  for  reasons 
of  state,  thought  fit  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  ?  It  is  no  great 
matter."  O,  but  Gilbert  did  see  it,  although  he  did  not  write 
it;  for  he  himself  says,  *^  There  was  another  declaration  pre- 
pared for  Scotland.  But  1  had  no  other  share  in  tbat,  but 
that  I  corrected  it  in  several  places,  chiefly  in  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  church :  for  the  Scots  at  the  Hague,  who  were  all 
F^sifyierians,  had  drawn  it  so,  so  that  by  many  passages  in  it 
the  prince  by  an  implication  declared  in  favour  of  presbytery. 
He  did  not  see  what  the  consequences  of  those  were,  till  I 
explained  them.  So  he  ordered  them  to  be  altered.  And  by 
the  declaration  that  matter  was  still  entire  ^**  ^^  As  I  said,  it 
was  down  right  presbyterian,  and  presaged  no  good  to  us ;  but 
^od  be  thanked,  it  found  us  generally  in  good  preparation  for 
suffering  persecution,  for  we  had  cast  up  our  accounts  before, 
^d  had  foreseen  that  possibly  we  might  be  exposed  to  trials : 
though  we  had  not  much  reflected  that  it  was  to  be  by  the 
lumds  of  protestants.    We  were  confirmed  fiirther  yet  in  our 
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suspicions,  when  we  found  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  presbyterian  interests  were  flocking  up  to  London,  and 
making  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  active  appearances  about 
his  highnesses  court ;  that  they  only  had  his  ear,  and  seemed 
to  be  Uie  chief  persons,  who  (upon  his  majesty^s  letirement), 
transferred  the  government  of  this  kingdom  upon  him.  By 
these  steps  we  began  to  see  further,  too,  into  the  politics  of  oor 
brethren,  and  upon  what  designs  they  had  carried  on  the 
schism  so  vigorously  the  year  before  ;  yet  we  never  dreaded 
that  such  horrid  barbarities  would  be  our  lot  as  afterwards 
were  put  in  execution^." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Scottish  standing 
army  had  been  called  to  England  to  meet  the  invader,and  there 
was  not  a  soldier  left  in  the  kingdom  ^'but  an  independent 
company  under  captain  Wallace,  at  the  Abbey  V  On  Sun- 
day, the  9th  of  December,  some  idle  people,  returning  from 
their  walk  in  the  park,  found  the  ususd  passage  through  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace  shut  up,  and  the  sentinels  directed 
them  to  go  round  by  the  carriage  road.  This  being  reported 
with  mighty  exaggerations,  tradesmen  and  apprentices  col- 
lected and  commenced  a  riot,  attacked  the  provost's  house,  and 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  gates,  with  threats  of  burning  his 
house.  They  next  forced  open  the  door  of  the  cross,  and 
6:0m  the  usual  place  proclaimed  an  ofier  of  JC400  sterling  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  in  Perth  or  Melfort  dead  or  alire. 
Next  day  the  town  council  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  parenti 
and  masters  to  keep  their  servants  and  children  within  doors. 
This  proclamation  was  torn  down  as  soon  as  it  was  read ;  and 
lord  Perth,  the  chancellor,  left  the  Abbey,  and  retired  no  one 
knew  where.  The  town  remained  tranqml  till  towards  nighl, 
when  a  mob  began  to  collect  in  the  Cowgate,  and,  marchiDg 
up  the  Bow  with  drums  beating,  went  down  die  High-street 
towards  the  palace.  The  city  guard  at  the  Canongate  saluted 
them  as  they  passed.  When  they  reached  Holyrood-house, 
Wallace  with  his  company  advanced  to  oppose  them ;  to  whom 
they  sent  a  regular  summons  for  admission  to  the  Abbey,  which 
being,  of  course,  refused,  they  rushed  on  the  soldiers  with 
loud  shouts.  Wallace  now  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  when 
several  were  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded,  some  of  whom 
died  afterwards.  The  mob  then  fell  fiuiously  upon  the  militaiy) 
two  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  forced  into 
the  palace,  when  the  gates  were  shut     The  dead  bodies 
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ba?ii]g  beeo  carried  up  the  street  created  a  violent  sensation, 
and  a  quorum  of  the  privy  council  sent  down  two  heralds,  with 
their  coats  displayed,  to  summon  Wallace  to  surrender,  with 
orders  to  force  him  if  he  did  not.  Some  firing  took  place, 
without  much  damage  on  either  side,  and  Wallace  would  have 
defended  his  charge  resolutely  had  not  some  of  the  train- 
bands gained  admission  by  an  unguarded  back  entry.  Wal- 
lace and  some  of  his  men  then  fled,  and  the  mob  killed  four- 
teen of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  able  to  make  their  escape. 
An  author,  who  would  deal  very  tenderly  with  his  friends  the 
mob,  says,  ^*  whether  they  got  liberty,  as  some  of  my  accounts 
say,  from  the  town  captains,  I  know  not,  but  they  fell  pre- 
sently to  rifle  the  chapel  and  schools,  and  brought  the  timber- 
work  and  library,  with  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  to 
the  close,  and  burnt  them.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could 
fall  upon  the  images,  to  destroy  which  was  their  end  in  making 
the  attack.  At  length  they  found  them  in  an  oven,  with  an 
old  press  set  before  it  to  cover  its  mouth.  Those  Uiey  took 
out,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  town  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  and  back  again  to  the  Abbey-close,  and  there  burned 
them.  They  entered  the  church,  burned  the  new  work  there, 
and  turned  up  the  marble  pavement,  and  rifled  the  chancellor's 
lodgmgs,  and  some  others  iu  the  Abbey;  but  none  of  the  youths 
or  apprentices  laid  their  hand  on  any  thing  to  carry  it  off,  but 
all  was  burned.  Next  day  they  gathered  again,  there  being  no 
vower  to  restrain  themj  and  went  through  the  houses  of  all 
papists  they  could  hear  of  in  the  town,  and  required  their 
books,  beads,  crosses,  and  images,  which  they  burnt  solemnly 
in  the  street  Wlien  the  people  were  civil,  they  took  what 
they  gave  upon  their  word,  and  if  nide,  they  effectuaJly  searched 
their  houses.  Some  took  occasion  to  mix  in  for  pillage,  but 
the  youths  took  all  to  the  flames  ^" 

Thb  council  met  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  and  it 
would  appear  that  with  the  chancellor  all  the  popish  members 
had  fled  also ;  for  the  council  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  search  Uie  houses  of  papists 
within  their  jurisdictions,  and  to  seize  and  secure  all  arms  and 
ammunition  that  shall  be  found  therein ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  ordered  the  same  authorities  to  protect  their  persons  and 
properties.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  council  made 
another  proclamation,  requiring  all  protestant  subjects  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  for  securing  their  religion, 
lires,  liberties,  and  properties,  for  their  own  security  against 
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the  attempts  of  papists ;  and  heritors  are  called  on  to  meet 
well  provided,  at  their  county  towns,  ander  the  command  of 
certain  individuals  who  are  named  in  the  proclamation. 

And  now  the  northern  hail-storm  commenced  its  desolatiDg 
blast ;  and  a  scene  of  persecution  ensued  such  as  the  Scottish 
nor  any  other  branch  of  the  catholic  church  had  ever  before 
experienced ;  and  to  make  their  malice  the  more  profane  and  de- 
testable, the  presbyterians  commenced  what  was  called  reMling 
the  clergy  on  Christmas- day  ;  the  anniversary  of  that  daj  on 
which  the  Lord  of  Glory  vouchsafed  to  be  bom  of  a  pure  Tirgis, 
and  to  tabernacle  among  men  for  their  salvation.  The  gqxem- 
ment,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  papists, 
was  now  dissolved,  and  the  whole  of  the  military  was  removed 
to  England,  so  that  there  was  no  protection  for  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  Revolution  came  upon  the  church  like  a  thunder- 
clap, not  being  in  the  secret,  and  not  having  the  least  sus- 
picion of  danger.  Thus,  says  an  anonymous  writer,  "the 
Revolution  found  us :  the  crown  in  Aill  possession  of  its  an- 
cient hereditary  rights  and  power,  and  able  to  exeit  itself; 
the  church  as  fully  settled  as  laws  and  acts  of  parliament 
could  possibly  do  it,  and  filled  with  a  great  many  orthodox, 
learned,  and  loyal  clergymen;  the  subjects  sworn  by  allegiance 
to  their  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  person  of  king  James  \IU 
their  king  dejure  and  defactOy  being  without  competitor,  and 
in  full  and  quiet  possession ;  and  the  ancient  constitution,  bj 
which  they  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  they  were  the  better 
for,  and  had  their  properly  secured  by  excellent  laws ;  parti- 
cularly the  bishops  had  a  full  right  to  their  revenues/or  hfti 
courts  of  law  were  filled  with  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and 
very  just  in  their  decisions.  There  was  profound  peace  all  oter 
the  kingdom,  and  ihe  far  greater j  and  much  every  way  the 
better  part  of  the  nation,  were  very  well  contented  with  their 
circumstances,  and  not  at  all  desirous  of  change.  The  heat 
of  some  new  converts  to  popery,  in  king  Jameses  time,  pushed 
that  prince  into  some  measures  which  his  other  loyal  subjects, 
and  even  the  old  papists,  were  sorry  for ;  but  yet  were  passive, 
and  would  not  rebel  ^'' 

^*  It  pleased  Almighty  God  (to  whose  providence  it  be- 
comes us  humbly  to  submit  in  all  conditions)  to  permit  that  we 
should  have  a  trial  of  the  cross ;  whereof  God  forbid  we  should 

>  A  Short  History  of  the  ReTolution  in  Scodand,  in  a  Letter  from  •  Scot^ 
gentleman  in  Amateidam  to  hia  Friend  in  London.  London,  prinftod  and  *» 
bjhe  book«4^Uera  of  London  and  Weatminater,  mdccxii. 
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ever  be  ashamed ;  and  for  that  end  to  give  us  up  to  the  malice 
of  our  enemies,  that  they  might  thrust  us  into  the  furnace.    For 
carrying  on  which  glorious  work,  this  was  their  opportunity ; 
when  the  certain  accounts  came  of  the  prince  of  Orange^s 
resolutions  to  come  into  England,  all  our  standing  forces  were 
called  thither  z  so  that  this  kingdom  was  left  destitute  of  such 
means  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  peace,  if  any  disturbance 
should  happen  to  arise  amongst  us  when  the  prince  landed* 
King  James  being  deserted  by  his  army,  and  soon  afier  dis- 
owned by  his  subjects,  was  put  upon  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Britain :  and  here  in  Scotland  his  council  vexy  soon  dissobfed 
of  Us  awn  accord,  so  that  in  effect  the  nation  was  in  a  manner 
without  government,  by  whose  fault  I  am  not  now  to  inquire. 
Upon  his  majesty's  sudden  abdication,  and  the  voluntary  dis- 
solution of  his  council,  our  brethren  found  it  seasonable  for 
them  to  lam  serious  with  us.     But  it  was  expedient  to  project 
how  their  game  might  be  successful  before  they  began  to  play 
it    Therefore  a  stratagem  was  contrived ;  a  general  massacre 
of  the  protestants  was  pretended  and  alleged  to  be  intended 
by  the  papists.     But  how  to  be  effectual,  seeing  their  num- 
bers were  so  very  few^  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth, 
which  was  to  be  the  cluef  scene  of  the  tragedy  7     For  that, 
this  salyo  was  at  hand.     So  many  thousands  of  Irishmen  were 
said  to  be  landed  in  Galloway,  had  already  burnt  the  town  of 
Kirkcudbright  to  ashes,  and  put  all  to  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female ;  only  three  or  four  persons 
Qike  Job's  nuncio)  had  escaped ;  and  those  savages  were  post- 
ing hard  to  be  over  the  whole  kingdom,  &c.    The  stoxy  flew 
at  the  rate  of  a  miracle ;  for  within  twenty -four  hours,  or  so, 
it  was  spread  everywhere  through  the  greater  half  of  the  king- 
dom.   Nobody  doubts  now  but  that  people  were  appointed  at 
several  posts  to  transmit  it  everywhere  at  that  same  time,  for 
it  ran  like  lightning;  and  wherever  it  went,  it  was  so  confi-. 
dently  asserted  to  be  true,  that  he  was  forthwith  a  papist,  and 
upon  the  plot,  who  disbelieved  it.     At  first  we, all  wondered 
what  it  might  mean ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  we  learned  by 
the  effects  what  was  the  politic ;  for  immediately  in  the  western 
shires,  where  the  fiction  was  first  propagated,  tumultuary 
rabbles  knotted,  and  went  about  searching  for  arms  every- 
body's house  whom  they  suspected  as  disaffected  to  their  in- 
terests.    The  pretext  was,  that  the  country  might  be  put  in  a 
posture  of  defence  against  the  Irish ;  but  the  real  purpose  was, 
that  all  might  be  made  naked,  who  were  inclinable  to  retard 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs  upon  the  clergy.  Es- 
pecially they  were  sure  no  minister  should  have  sword  or  pistol 
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(as,  indeed,  ftw  had  any)  or  any  other  weapon,  thai  niigfat  be 
asefiil  for  his  defence,  if  an  attempt  sbonld  be  made  en  hitiL 
When  they  had  thns  made  their  preparations  for  the  woA  (and 
yon  would  wonder  how  speedily,  md  yet  how  dexteioaflly  ii 
was  done)  they  fell  frankly  to  it*.** 

Another  account  says — ^  In  the  month  of  December^ 
1688,  a  sndden  and  surprising  report  was  spread  all  orer 
Scotland,  that  10,000  papists  were  landed  from  Ireland,  with 
strange  instruments  of  death,  for  despatching  piotestants; 
concerning  which  a  letter  was  writ  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Hamihon, 
bearing  that  they  had  already  burnt  down  the  town  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  were  come  within  two^and-twenty  miles  of 
Hamilton,  in  order  to  use  them  at  the  same  rate.  This  letter 
came  to  hand  upon  Friday  night,  immediately  before  Christ- 
mas; and  all  the  night  after  ^e  citizens*  wires  were  nmning 
about  with  their  chUdren  in  their  arms,  with  hideous  cries, 
^  what  should  become  of  them  and  their  poor  young  ones!* 
Upon  Saturday,  the  contrivance  being  speedily  and  warmlj 
managed,  against  eleven  of  the  clock  there  were  got  together, 
in  Douglass  moor,  some  6,000  presbyterians,  well  armed,  upon 
pretence  of  defending  the  country  from  these  invaders.  But 
their  design  was  quickly  discovered;  for  by  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  divided  into  small  detachments 
of  two  or  three  hundred  in  a  company,  whose  buriness  it  was 
to  disarm  all  that  were  disaflected  to  their  cause,  and  which 
actually  they  did*.** 

'^  It  was  on  Christmas  day/*  the  author  before  quoted  con- 
tinues, ^  (the  day  which  once  brought  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people;)  that  day  which  once  was  celebrated  by  the 
court  of  Heaven  itself,  and  whereon  they  sung.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  goodwill  towards  men; 
that  day  which  the  whcde  christian  church  ever  since  has  so- 
lemnized for  the  greatest  mercy  that  ever  was  shewn  to  sinfii) 
mortals;  that  day  I  say  it  was  (to  the  eternal  honour  of  all 
especially  of  Scotch  presbyterians),  on  which  they  began  the 
tragedy ;  for  so  were  matters  concerted  amongst  them,  thai 
upon  that  very  day  different  parties  started  out  in  different 
places,  and  fell  upon  the  ministers'.'' 

About  six  o'clock  on  Christmas  evening,  a  party  of  pres- 
byterians belonging  to  his  own  parish,  and  to  some  of  whom 
he  had  done  many  acts  of  kindness,  assaulted  the  rev.  Gabrid 

>  Aoconnt  of  the  PteMcatioii,  15-16. 

*  The  Caae  of  the  Epiioopal  Qeiig^  of  Scothnd  tralr  rapreeented.  Polio,  p.  1* 

*  Aooount  of  the  ftraecntion,  16.-*Caieof  th«  B|lnopel  Ck^u,  p.  1. 
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Russell,  minister  of  Oovan,  close  to  Glasgow,  in  the  manae. 
They  beat  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  hiiuelf,  so  inhumanly, 
that  it  endangered  his  life.  They  carried  off  the  poor's  box 
and  the  commumon  plate;  and  when  they  departed  they 
threatened  greater  severity  and  insult  if  he  should  ever  again 
piesume  to  preach  in  the  church  of  Goran,  to  which  he  had 
been  legally  inducted.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night 
anodier  party  forcibly  entered  the  manse  of  Cathcart,  but  Mr. 
Finnie  was  then  from  home.  The  weather  is  naturally  cold  at 
Christmas,  but  this  year  there  was  a  very  ^^  vehement  frost,** 
yet  they  thrust  his  wife,  with  five  small  children,  out  of  doors, 
and  then  broke  and  destroyed  his  furniture,  and  threw  it  out 
of  the  windows.  It  was  not  till  after  half  an  hour's  entreaty, 
that  the  unhappy  gentlewoman,  with  her  tender  infants,  were 
permitted  by  the  inhuman  rabble  to  shelter  themselves  among 
some  straw  in  the  stable,  without  fire  or  covering  of  any  sort 
The  severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  flight,  threw  the  younger 
children  into  fevers.  Next  Sunday  a  presbyterian  preacher 
took  forcible  possession  of  Mr.  Finnie's  pulpit 

Another  party  of  the  presbyterian  reformers  attacked  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  incumbent  of  Galston,  took  him  also  out  bare- 
headed, and  caused  his  sexton  substitute  his  morning  gown 
for  his  canonical  robe,  and  to  tear  it  from  his  shoulders.  He 
had  hid  his  robe,  so  as  it  could  not  be  found;  they  took  his 
dressing-gown,  as  it  seems  it  was  necessary  that  a  gown  should 
be  torn.  After  this  insulting  ceremony  they  broke  the  ice, 
and  forced  him  to  wade  through  the  river  Irvine,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  at  a  deep  place,  and  then,  turning  his  face  north'^ 
ward,  bid  him  begone  to  his  own  country,  and  never  venture, 
on  peril  of  his  life,  to  return  there.  The  rabbling  continued 
for  several  days,  and  another  party  of  presbyterians  attacked 
the  manse  of  Calder,  in  Lanarkshire,  but  Mr.  Milne,  the  in- 
cumbent, happening  to  be  fit)m  home,  they  took  his  gown,  and 
carried  it  in  a  mock  solemn  procession  to  the  church-yard, 
where  one  of  the  godliest  of  them  made  a  long  harangue,  ex- 
preBsive  of  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  old 
cause;  after  that  a  hng  prayer.  After  these  preliminaries 
they  rent  the  gown  in  fragments,  and  fired  a  volley  of  shot  over 
it,  to  shew  their  hatred  for  prelacy;  but  therein  they  disho- 
noured God ;  for  although  they  could  not  reach  His  minister, 
as  they  intended,  yet  they  put  the  greatest  mark  of  contempt 
on  such  robes  as  were  used  in  His  service,  ^  for  glory  and  for 
beauty.**  At  Ballantrae  the  Whigs  entered  the  minister's 
hoQ8e,  and  a  mean  pedlar  struck  the  rev.  Mr.  White  on  the 
ftce  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket,  because  he  kept  his  cap 
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mft  his  head  whilsi  he  spoke  to  the  sovereign  people,  aad  en- 
deavoured to  peisuade  them  to  more  christian  conduct  Ano- 
ther of  these  reformeis  thmst  at  his  breast  with  a  sword,  and 
wounded  him;  **  though  such  was  the  good  providence  of 
God,  what  through  the  throng  that  was  in  the  room,  and  what 
through  the  distance  the  miscreant  stood  at,  who  made  the 
thrust,  the  wound  was  not  dangerous.**  They  ruddy  beat  and 
abused  his  wifi^,  and  finghtened  her  into  a  premature  con- 
finement'. 

The  Whigs  took  the  rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kells,  but  who  was 
then  residing  in  New  Galloway,  out  of  his  bed  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  in  that  state,  during  a  snow-storm,  tied 
him  to  a  cart  with  his  face  to  the  weather,  and  there  left  him 
exposed  naked  to  the  fiost  and  snow,  and  where  he  would 
certainly  have  perished,  had  not  a  poor  woman  compassion- 
ately thrown  some  clothes  about  him,  and  then  unUed  him. 
The  Whigs  in  Renfrew  attacked  the  house  of  the  rev.  Francis 
Ross,  the  incumbent,  and  after  beating  and  insulting  him, 
they  forced  his  wife,  with  her  tender  infant,  out  in  the  snow, 
on  the  third  day  after  her  confinement,  and  when  both  mother 
and  child  might  have  perished,  but  for  the  humanity  of  some 
neighbours,  who  took  her  into  Uieir  house.  The  presbyterians 
in  Uie  parish  of  Eeir,  in  Nithsdale,  beset  the  manse,  and  beat 
Mr.  Guthrie,  the  pariah  minister,  turned  his  wife  and  three  of 
his  children  out  of  doors,  although  two  of  them  were  ill  of 
small*pox,  and  the  other  sick  of  a  fever:  in  consequence  of 
this  treatment,  two  of  the  children  shortly  afterwards  died, 
lliey  broke  and  destroyed  his  fiimiture,  and  ended  by  making 
a  bonfire  of  it 

The  pbesbytebians  iu  the  parish  of  Daly,  in  Ayrshire, 
attacked  the  manse,  and  abused  Mr.  Skinner,  the  incumbent, 
in  such  a  shocking  manner,  that  what  between  fright  and 
brutal  usage,  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  about  twenty,  was 
thrown  into  a  fever.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  she  was  in 
the  height  of  it,  the  rabble  returned  again>  and  turned  her  out 
of  her  bed,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  This  inhu- 
man conduct  drove  her  raving  mad,  and  she  died  in  a  day  or 
two,  repeating,  "  O,  these  wicked  men  will  murder  my  father  !*  ' 
A  body  of  ninety  anned  presbyterian  reformers  attacked 
several  of  the  ministers,  and  proceeded  through  Ayrshire 
with  similar  atrocities  to  those  above  narrated,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  the  same  in  all  cases,  although  they  may  differ  in 
ftome  particulars;  the  same  desolatmg  rabblement  was  carried 

1  ApcoQQt  of  the  Per^ecatjoD,  pp.  16,  I7.  *  ^»UL  ie«  19, 
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OD  in  all  the  presbjrterian  districts;  that  is,  in  the  two  dioceses 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  In  general ,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted  their  insults  and  injuries  to  the  clergymen  themselves, 
thej  carried  off  the  key  of  the  church  door;  and  when  any 
of  these  ministers  were  so  courageous  as  to  ask  by  what  rule, 
either  of  religion  or  morality,  they  could  justify  such  excesses, 
they  usually  replied,  "  By  the  rule  and  law  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  extirpate 
prelacy,  and  hnnf^  malignants  io  condign  punishment  ^'^ 

Upon  Christmas  day,  about  ninety  armed  men  forced  the 
mioister  of  Cumnock  out  of  his  chamber  into  the  churchyard^ 
where  they  discharged  him  to  preach  any  more  there  under 
his  highest  peril.  They  ordered  him  to  remove  immediately 
from  his  manse  and  glebe,  and  never  to  receive  the  stipend. 
After  this  "  they  rent  his  gown  in  pieces  over  his  head ;  they 
made  a  preface  to  their  discourse  to  this  purpose,  that  this 
they  did  not  as  statesmen,  but  by  violence  and  in  a  military 
waj  of  reformation.  In  this  manner,  in  the  same  place,  and 
at  the  same  time,  used  they  the  minister  of  Auchinleck,  who 
dwelleth  in  Cumnock.*'  From  this  village  they  marched  the 
same  day  to  Mauchline,  "^  and  missing  the  minister  himself, 
were  rude  beyond  expression  to  his  wife;  and  finding  the 
Eoglish  Liturgy,  burnt  it  as  a  superstitious  and  popish  book: 
thereafter  they  went  to  the  churchyard,  where  they  publicly 
discharged  the  minister  from  his  office  and  interest  there  .... 
Upon  the  27th  of  December  they  went  to  Rickarton,  whence 
thej  brought  the  minister  of  the  place  to  Tarbolton,  where 
they  kept  for  a  whole  night  the  ministers  of  these  two  parishes 
under  a  guard,  and  next  morning  brought  them  to  the  church- 
yard of  Tarbolton,  where  they  rent  the  minister's  canonical 
coat,  and  put  the  one-half  of  it  about  each  of  the  ministers' 
Decks,  commanding  the  church  officer  of  the  place  to  lead 
them  thereby  per  vices  as  malefactors,  discharging  them  from 
all  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  from  tiieir  houses,  glebes,  and 
stipends,  under  the  highest  peril'." 

On  the  same  day  a  party  of  presbyterians  violently  broke 
into  the  manse  of  Baldemock,  in  Stirlingshire,  about  nine 
o*clock,  and  threatened  Mrs.  Stirling  and  her  servants  in  a 

>  Skumer's  Eccknaitical  History,  li.  617. 

'  Cue  of  tbe  preieiit  Afflicted  Clergy  of  Scotland  truly  represented.  To 
vhich  is  added,  for  probation,  the  attestation  of  many  unexceptionable  witnesses 
to  erery  particular ;  and  all  the  public  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  Convention 
of  Pirliament  relating  to  the  Clergy.  By  a  LoTer  of  the  Church  and  his  Country. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Hindmarsh,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  over  against  the  Boyal 
Bxchaage  in  Comhill.     1690.    First  Coll.  of  Papers,  p.  2. 
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baibuoos  maimer.  With  homd  iai{iiecalioii8  they  tlvealeiied 
to  cut  off  her  popish  nose,  and  to  rip  up  her  prdalical  bellj; 
but  they  were  preyented  from  putting  their  threats  in  execu- 
tion by  the  arriral  of  some  frienda,  who  protected  her.  The 
FBT.  Walter  Stirling  was  not  at  home  at  the  time. 

1689. — On  the  11th  of  January.  Mr.  Gregory,  the  fint 
minister  of  Ayr,  received  a  paper,  commanding  him  and  all 
his  brethren  to  leave  their  ministry  against  the  15lh  of  the 
month,  under  pain  of  death ;  and  b^ause  he  did  not  regard 
this  order,  **  there  came  to  his  house,  upon  the  15lh,  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  eleven  armed  men  of  them,  who  com- 
manded him,  under  pain  of  death,  to  preach  no  more  in  the 
church  of  Ayr  till  the  princess  further  order ;  and  at  the  same 
rate  did  they  treat  his  colleague  that  same  night  Much  about 
the  same  time  these  armed  men,  with  their  associates,  west 
through  all  the  ministers'  houses  within  that  presbyteiy  [of 
Ayr],  and  discharged  them  any  more  to  exercise  their  minis- 
try, and  appointed  them  to  remove  from  their  manses,  or  par- 
sonage houses  and  glebes,  and  discharged  them  to  meddle 
with  their  stipends,  under  the  penahy  aforesaid.  So  that  ucir 
the  most  of  the  clergy,  through  force  and  violence,  have  leO 
the  country;  none  in  it  undertaking  their  protection,  but  all 
the  rabble  of  it  in  arms  against  them.  And  to  complete  their 
miseries,  those  who  are  indebted  to  them  refuse  to  pay  eren 
so  much  as  may  cany  them  to  places  of  shelter;  which  ex- 
poses them  to  the  greatest  hardships  imaginable. 

^^  To  OBVIATE  Cbe  impudent  denial  of  these  things,  the 
undersubscribers  are  able,  and  shall  (if  called)  in  due  time, 
produce  sufficient  pixx>f  of  the  whole,  and  that  both  by  writ- 
mg  and  witnesses. — Given  under  our  hands  at  Edinburgh} 
upon  the  twenty  and  sixth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  eighty-nine  years.  Signed,  J.  Gregory,  parson  of 
Ayr;  Will.  Irvine,  minister  of  Kirkmichael;  Fran.  Fordyce, 
parson  of  Cumnock  ^^ 

The  treatment  of  the  rev.  Robert  Bell,  parson  of  K3- 
mamock,  upon  the  26th  of  December,  written  by  himself,  re* 
quires  longer  notice,  and  it  shall  be  given  chiefly  in  his  own 
language.  Mr.  Bell  having  been  requested  by  hisnei^boor 
minister  at  Rickerton  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  twopersoai 
at  that  church,  in  the  minister's  necessary  absence,  as  he  was 
walking  thither,  he  was  seized  by  two  armed  men,  who  came 
fcom  a  great  party  which  he  saw  at  some  distance,  Oneoi 
them,  as  he  came  near  to  him,  presented  a  musket  at  his  head; 

'  Cue  of  Ai&icted  Cleisy,  Fint  Collection  of  PtpeiB,  1-3. 
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whereupon  he  told  him  he  was  his  prisoneri  and  weold  go 
where  he  had  a  mind  to  cany  him.  He  having  recovered  Us 
musket,  placed  Mr.  Bell  betwixt  himself  and  his  companioa 
in  arms ;  in  this  posture  he  was  brought  to  the  minister  of 
Rickerton's  house,  where  be  was  commanded  to  ptidl  off  his 
hat,  calling  him  rogue  and  rascal  at  the  same  time,  and  other- 
wise tteating  him  very  rudely.  The  good  gentfewoman  set 
before  them  abundance  of  food^  and  when  they  had  plenti- 
ful] j  regaled  themsdires  their  paoeion  and  rancour  wore  m  little 
off.  Mr.  BeU  then  asked  the  commander  of  the  party  by 
what  rule  or  law  they  proceeded,  in  Aeir  appearing  thus  in 
amis ;  be  replied,  *  by  the  rule  and  taw  of  the  sdtemfti  league 
and  covenant ;  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  extirpate  pre- 
lacy, and  bring  dl  moKgnanis  to  condign  puniriiment'  Mr. 
Bell  then  said,  they  would  do  well  to  take  caie  that  those 
their  proceedings  were  justifiable  by  the  word  of  God^  and 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the 
prinutiTe  church,  in  the  propagation  of  the  christian  religion. 
The  presbytelian  answered  him,  '  that  the  doom  of  all  malig- 
nanta  is  clearly  set  down  in  the  word  of  God,  and  their  ap- 
pearing thus  in  arms  was  conformable  to  th^  practice  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Scotland.*  From  this  house  the  minister 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Elilmaniock,  and  in  his  journey  thither, 
the  laiid  of  Bridgehouse,  who  having  come  to  meet  him,  took 
coorage  to  tell  the  party  that  thdr  appearing  in  arms  and  abus- 
ing  the  clergy  in  this  hostile  manner  were  but  ioBOtent  out- 
rages against  all  the  law  of  the  nation,  and  that  the^  would 
do  well  to  remit  their  illegal  forwardness,  together  with  their 
pretended  grievances,  unto  the  parliament  that  was  now  very 
quickly  to  be  assembled.  They  answered  him  *  to  stand  off, 
and  forbear  giving  rules  to  them,  for  they  would  take  none 
from  him  or  any  man,  and  that  they  would  not  adhere  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  nor  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  any  further  than 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  fulfilled  and  prosecuted 
by  both.'  By  this  time  they  were  come  near  the  town,  and 
they  commanded  Mr.  Bell  to  pluck  off  his  hat,  which  order 
he  obeyed ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  they  threatened  to  throw 
him  into  the  river.  When  they  came  to  the  bridge,  they  met 
the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  party  returning  fipom  the  market-* 
place,  where  they  had  compelled  the  church  officer  to  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  the  church.  Then  they  discharged,  by  way  of 
proclamation,  the  minister,  whom,  in  an  opprobrious  manner, 
they  called  the  curate  of  Kilmarnock,  from  all  intromission 
with  the  benefice  and  casualty  of  the  church,  or  the  least  exer- 
cise of  the  ministerial  function.     Mr.  Bell  could  see  nothing 
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in  their  faces  bat  the  most  insulting  joy,  nor  find  any  thing  in 
their  discourses  but  the  most  reproaching  language  that  erer 
the  greatest  criminal  in  the  world  was  treated  with.    After  a 
long  consultation  among  themselves,  one  of  their  chief  com- 
manders came  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    Mr4  Bell  desired  to  know  of  him  why  ho  asked  that 
question ;  he  answered,  *  that  sure  he  could  not  want  that 
book,  since  he  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  trained  up  in  all 
the  superstition  and    idolatry  of  the  church   of  England.* 
Mr.  Bell  told  him  that  perhaps  he  had  half  a  dozen  of  Common 
Prayer  Books ;  but  all  they  wanted  was  one  of  them,  ^  for  that 
would  do  their  business.'    From  this  place  they  carried  bim 
back  to  his  house,  and  there  compelled  him  to  deliver  into 
their  hands  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England.     After  this,  they  led  him  as  a  prisoner,  bareheadedt 
betwixt  four  files  of  musketeers,  through  a  great  part  of  the 
town  unto  the  market-place,  where  the  whole  party,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  the  number  of  two  hundred,  was  drawn 
up  in  Battalia.     They  were  armed  with  firelock  muskets  and 
pistols.     The   market-crosses    were   large     upright   ahafU 
placed  on  a  flight  of  circular  steps.     On  the  uppermost  step 
these  rude  guards  placed  Mr.  Bell,  with  two  of  their  number, 
one  on  each  hand,  and  others  ranged  themselves  downwards 
on  the  other  steps.     They  called  for  fire,  when  one  of  their 
commanders  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  whom  curiosit;  in 
some  and  malignity  in  others  had  collected  round  the  cross. 
He  said,  *  that  they  were  assembled  there  to  make  the  carate 
of  the  place  a  spectacle  of  t^noiiisny,  and   that  they  were 
obliged  so  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  solemn  league  andcorenaiit; 
in  obedience  to  which  they  were  to  declare  here  their  abhor- 
rence of  prelacy,  and  to  make  declaration  of  their  firm  inten' 
tions  and  designs  to  fulfil  all  the  ends  of  that  oath :  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  discipline  and  the  government  of  the  chnrchof 
Scotland,  as  it  is  expressed  and  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
league  and  covenant.     And  all  this  they  attempted  to  do,  not 
by  virtue  of  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  the  mili- 
tary power,  and  the   might  of  the  posture  they  were  in.* 
These  are  the  very  words  of  this  speech.     After  this,  another 
of  their  commanders,  taking  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
read  the  title  of  it,  and,  elevating  his  voice  very  high,  told 
the  people  ^  that  in  persuasion  of  the  aforementioned  league 
and  covenant,  they  were  now  publicly  to  bum  this  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  is  so  full  of  superstition  and  idolati^  ^ 
and  then  throwing  it  into  tlie  fire,  and  blowing  the  coals  wilb 
a  pair  of  bellows,  and  catching  it  from  amidst  the  flames,  be 
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fixed  it  on  the  point  of  a  pike,  and  lifted  it  up  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  conspirators,  *  Down  with  prelacy,  idolatry,  aud 
superstition  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.*  After 
all  these  indignities  and  impudent  reproaches  offered  to  the 
most  reformed  and  best  constituted  churches  in  the  world, 
they  turned  themselves  to  the  minister  again,  and,  in  a  very 
rude  and  menacing  manner,  asked  him  ^  if  he  was  an  episco- 
pal minister's  man,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  ?*  He  answered,  he  was,  and  did 
there  make  full  confession  of  it  to  the  whole  world.  Then 
they  tore  his  gown,  one  of  the  guard  first  cutting  up  the  skirt 
of  it  with  his  sword  and  throwing  it  under  their  feet,  telling 
him  it  was  thegartnerU  of  the  whore  of  Babylon.  A  promise 
was  demanded  of  him  never  to  preach  nor  exercise  the  office 
of  a  minister  any  more ;  but  he  refused,  telling  them  that  such 
a  promise  lay  not  within  the  compass  of  his  own  will,  and 
could  not  be  extorted  by  force ;  and  that  though  they  should 
tear  his  body,  as  they  had  done  his  gown,  they  would  never  be 
able  to  reach  his  conscience.  Well,  well,  said  the  presby  te« 
nan,  do  it  at  your  peril !  Mr.  Bell  answered,  that  he  would 
do  it  at  his  peril.  This  is  an  instance  of  christian  courage  and 
intrepidity,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  which  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  which  in  some  degree  provoked  their  admira- 
tion, for  they  ceased  to  persecute  him  any  farther,  and  only 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  to  them.  All  this  time  they 
kept  him  uncovered.  He  meekly  answered  them,  ^  he  was 
extremely  sorry  to  see  protestants  so  ungratefully  exasperated 
against  the  best  protestant  church  in  the  world,  that  had  done 
such  eminent  service  to  our  common  religion  and  interest 
against  popery ;'  ^*  and  withal  praying  God  to  forgive  them, 
aud  not  to  lay  these  things  to  their  charge.*^  So  they  dis- 
missed the  minister,  telling  him  he  was  an  ignorant  obdurate 
curate  and  malignant.  ^*  This  is  a  true  copy  of  that  account 
of  those  indignities  and  affronts  that  were  done  unto  me, 
Robert  BeU,  by  the  presbyterians  now  in  arms  in  Scotland^*' 

Upon  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  Mr.  John  Dal- 
gleish,  minister  of  Evandale  in  Lanarkshire,  was  taken  out  of 
his  house  by  a  company  of  armed  men,  who  carried  him  bare- 
headed to  the  kirkstile,  where  many  people  were  collected ; 
the  leader  railed  against  him  with  many  opprobrious  and 
insulting  insinuations,  and  commanded  his  beadle  to  tear  his 
gown  over  his  head.  The  beadle  refused  to  execute  this 
insult,  when  they  threatened  to  kill  him ;  and  they  treated 

^  Case  of  the  Afflictod  Clergy,  First  Coll.  of  Papers,  33-36«, 
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him  in  such  an  inhuman  manner,  that  Mr.  Dalgleish  com- 
passionately  desired  him  to  comply  with  their  commandB. 
They  prohibited  Mr.  Dalgleish  from  either  preaching,  or  re- 
siding within  his  own  parish,  on  peril  of  his  life.  Another 
party  of  presbyterian  legislators  treated  Mr.  James  ChrightoDi 
minister  of  Oilbridge,  in  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  in  the 
same  way,  only  wiUi  this  difference,  that  they  tore  and  bunt 
his  dressing-gown  instead  of  his  canonical  one,  and  Uken  coqh 
pelled  him  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  church  with  all  the 
communion  plate,  and  made  him  promise  to  remove  all  his  fur- 
niture and  property  out  of  the  parish  within  a  week,  which  he 
did ;  and  they  beat  and  otherwise  ill  used  his  wife  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  miscarried  the  same  day.  A  party  attacked 
the  manse  of  Stenhouse,  or  Steenson,  in  the  presbytery  d 
Irvine,  in  the  county  of  Ajrr.  Mr.  Angus  Macintosh,  the  in- 
cumbent, was  from  home ;  but  the  vagrant  covenanters  took 
his  gown,  discharged  their  pieces  into  it,  trod  it  under  their 
feet,  and  then  burnt  it.  These  three  cases  are  attested  by  Dr. 
'Robert  Scott,  dean  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  George  Leslie,  ministier 
at  Blantyre,  and  Mr.  John  Denniston,  minister  at  Glasgow, 
on  the  28d  January,  1689^. 

The  clergy  in  the  presbytery  of  Irvine  had  been  so 
miserably  and  sadly  persecuted,  since  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, by  the  violent  conduct  of  armed  men  and  furious  women, 
who  had  banded  together  in  a  most  barbarous  confederacy 
against  them,  that  diey  had  been  forced  to  fly,  and  lurk  so 
secretly,  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  together  in  such  a  fuH 
number  as  to  be  able  particularly  to  represent  all  their  griev- 
ances, and  which  daily  increased.  Three  or  four  contriTed 
to  meet  and  draw  up  the  representation  from  which  this  is 
taken,  and  ^  do,  from  their  own  proper  knowledge  of  what 
they  have  felt,  and  from  certain  accounts  from  the  rest  of  their 
brethren,  declare  that  all  qf  their  houses  have  been  moodea 
by  these  armed  men,  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  for  the  most 
part  under  &e  silence  of  night ;  and  so  many  of  the  ministers 
as  did  not  secretly  escape  were  most  disgracefully  taken  to  the 
market-crosses  and  other  public  places,  and  their  gowns  ton 
in  pieces  over  their  heads,  and  discharged  with  greatest 
threatenings  of  cruelty  ever  to  enter  their  churches  and  preach 
again,  ll^ey  have  also  turned  many  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren out  of  doors,  and  are  still  proceeding  to  do  so  to  others, 
exposing  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  winter  cold  and  to  perish 
for  want  of  bread,  when  the  ministers  themselves  durst  not 

^  CaM  of  the  Afllicted  Clergy,  Kint  Coll.  of  Plipere,  36-39.. 
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come  DBv  them  for  their  relief.  The  particular  instances 
are  80  lamentable,  and  the  circumstances  of  them  are  so  many, 
as  that  it  would  be  a  long  work  to  enumerate  them  particu- 
larljy  only  this  in  the  general  is  so  well  known  over  all  the 
countiy  Uiat  there  needs  neither  particular  evidences  to  prove 
it,  nor  more  to  be  said  to  move  the  pity  of  any  that  are  capa- 
ble to  remedy  it,  and  we  undersubscribers  are  content  to  prove 
what  is  here  said.  Witness  your  petitioners  at  Edinburgh, 
2oth  January,  1689,  Charles  Littlejohn,  minister  of  Largs ; 
Alexander  Laing,  minister  of  Stewartown  ^J** 

On  the  27th  December,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  minister  of 
Rutberglen,  had  all  his  furniture  brcAen  and  burnt,  and  the 
kejs  of  the  church  and  the  communion  plate  carried  off. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Muschat,  minister  of  Cumbernauld,  was  treated 
io  the  same  manner.  Some  parishioners  in  the  parish  of 
Calder,  near  Glasgow,  defended  the  manse,  and  prevented  the 
presbyteriana  from  attacking  Mr.  David  Milne,  the  clergyman, 
otherwise  he  would  have  received  the  same  treatment  as  his 
unfortunate  brethren^. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  rabbling  work,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  some  proceedings  of  the  bishops  that  oc- 
curred in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  year  and  commencement 
of  this ;  and  as  the  fall  of  the  church  cannot  be  better  told 
than  in  the  simple  language  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Rose,  I  shall  cite  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  the  hon. 
aud  right  rev.  Archibald  Campbell,  which  describes  the  recep- 
tion of  the  former  at  court,  and  the  hints  that  were  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  new  powers.  This  letter  is  dated  October 
22d,  1718. 

When,  in  October  1688,  the  Scots  bishops  came  to  know 
of  the  intended  invasion  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  good 
Biany  of  them  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  togedier,  they 
concerted  and  sent  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  king  [which 
has  been  already  given].  Afterwards,  in  November,  finding 
that  the  prince  was  landed,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  con- 
vulsions that  were  like  to  ensue,  and  not  knowing  what  da- 
mages might  arise  from  thence  both  to  the  chiurch  and  state,  they 
resolved  to  send  up  two  of  their  number  to  the  king,  with  a  re- 
newed tender  of  their  duty ;  instructing  them  also  to  wait  on 
the  bishops  of  England  for  advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that 
aoy  unlucky  thing  might  possibly  happen  to  occur  with  re- 
spect to  our  church.  This  resolution  being  taken,  it  was  re- 
presented by  the  two  archbishops  to  his  majesty*s  privy  coun- 

1  Caieof  the  AflUcted  Clergy,  38.  *  Ibid.  39. 
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cil  (in  which  the  lord  Perth  sat  as  chancellor),  and  it  was  agreed 
unto  and  approven  by  them ;  whereopon,  at  the  nextmeethig 
of  the  bishops  it  was  not  thought  fit,  eren  by  the  archbishops 
themselves,  that  any  of  them  (though  they  were  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  and  experience)  should  go  up,  as  being  less 
acceptable  to  the  English  bishops  from  their  having  con- 
sented to  the  taking  off  the  sanguinary  laws  against  papists; 
and  so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  over  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  and  me,  he  having  suffered  for  not  agree- 
ing to  that  project,  and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being  a  bishop 
at  that  time.  And  accordingly  a  commission  was  dbuwn  snd 
signed  for  us  two,  the  8d  of  December,  1688.  The  bishop  of 
Orkney  promising  to  come  back  from  the  country  in  eight  or 
ten  days^  time,  that  we  might  journey  together,  occasioned  my 
stay.  But  when  that  time  was  elapsed,  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very  ill,  and  desiring  me  to 
go  up  post  so  soon  as  I  could,  promising  to  follow  so  soon  as 
his  health  could  serve.  Whereupon  I  took  post ;  and  in  a  few 
days  coming  to  Northallerton,  where,  hearing  of  the  king's 
having  left  JRochester,  I  stood  doubtfiil  with  myself  whether 
to  go  forwards  or  to  return.  But  considering  the  various  and 
contradictory  accounts  T  had  got  all  along  upon  the  road,  and 
that  in  case  of  the  king's  retirement  matters  would  be  so 
much  more  dark  and  perplexed,  I  resolved  to  go  on,  that  1 
might  be  able  to  give  just  accounts  of  things  to  my  brethren 
here  from  time  to  time,  and  have  the  advice  of  the  English 
bishops,  whom  I  never  doubted  to  find  unalterably  firm  to 
their  master's  interest.  And  as  this  was  the  occasion  of  mj 
coming  to  London,  so,  by  reason  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney's 
illness,  that  diflicult  task  fell  to  my  share  alone. 

The  vert  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London  I  waited 
on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  known  some  three  years  before),  and  after  my  presenting) 
and  his  grace^s  reading  of  my  commission,  his  grace  said  that 
matters  were  very  dark,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  or  gross  that 
they  could  not  see  through  it  They  knew  not  well  what  to 
do  for  themselves,  far  less  what  advice  to  give  to  me ;  that 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  with  him  that  very 
day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  the  week  thereafter.  I  next 
waited  on  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [Dr.  Stillingfleet],  be- 
ing of  my  acquaintance  also,  who  treated  me  in  such  a  mas' 
ner  that  I  could  not  but  see  through  his  inclinations ;  where- 
fore I  resolved  to  visit  him  no  more,  nor  address  myself  to  any 
others  of  that  order,  till  I  should  have  occasion  to  learn 
something  farther  about  them.    Wherefore,  the  week  there- 
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afler  I  repaired  to  Lambeth,  and  told  his  grace  all  that  had 

pused  betwixt  St  Asaph  and  me;  who,  smiling,  replied, 
*^  St  Asaph  was  a  good  man,  but  an  angry  man  ;**  and 
withal  told  me  that  matters  still  continued  dark,  and  that  it 
behored  me  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  convention,  which  he 
suspected  was  onlj  that  which  would  give  light  and  open 
the  scene ;  and  withal  desired  me  to  come  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  any  thing  occurred  he  would  signify  it 
unto  me. 

In  that  wearisome  season  (wearisome  to  me,  because  ac- 
quainted with  few  save  those  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  those 
I  knew  not  whom  to  trust),  I  waited  on  tlie  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  entreated  him  to  speak  to  the  prince  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution  of  our  clergy,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  was  also 
with  the  then  Dr.  Burnet,  upon  the  same  design,  but  with  the 
same  success ;  who  told  me,  thai  he  did  not  meddle  in  Scots 
^ffttiri  [!]•  I  was  also  earnestly  desired  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  then  viscount  of  Tarbat  and  some  other  Scots 
peers,  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  present  him  with  an  ad- 
dress upon  that  head.  I  asked  whether  I  or  my  address  would 
readily  meet  with  acceptance  or  success,  if  it  did  not  compli- 
ment the  prince  upon  his  descent  to  deliver  as  from  popery 
and  slavery  ?  They  said  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  I 
told,  that  I  neither  was  instructed  by  my  constituents  to 
do  so,  neither  had  I  myself  clearness  to  do  it ;  and  that  on 
these  terms  I  neither  could  nor  would  either  visit  or  address 
his  highness.  In  that  season  also  I  had  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted and  to  be  several  times  with  the  worthy  Dr.  Turner, 
the  then  bishop  of  Ely,  whose  conversation  was  very  useful  to 
me  and  every  way  agreeable ;  and  besides  these  bishops  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
any  other.  And  thus  the  whole  time  of  the  convention 
passed  off,  excepting  what  was  spent  in  necessary  duties  and 
visiting  our  countrymen,  even  until  the  day  that  the  dark 
scene  opened  by  the  surprising  vote  of  abdication,  on  which 
^rj  day  I  went  over  to  Lambeth ;  and  what  passed  there  be- 
twixt his  grace  and  me  (being  all  in  private),  it  is  both  need- 
less, would  be  very  tedious,  and  perchance  not  so  very  proper 
to  ^Tite  it  In  the  close,  I  told  his  grace  that  I  would  make 
ready  to  go  home,  and  only  wait  upon  his  grace  once  more 
hefore  I  took  my  journey  ^. 

The  bptscopal  clergy  in  Scotland  had  not  the  same  reason 
to  rgoice  in  the  revolution  that  their  brethren  in  England 
shewed;  for  they  now  had  to  take  up  the  cross  of  persecution, 

>  Keith's  CBtalo^e,  65.69. 
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and  to  endure  tkose  afflictions  that  Dr.  Bmnet  insmiialM 
they  all  along  deserved.     They  had  been  deserted  by  their 
civil  governors,  and  left  to  be  plundered,  abused,  and  dispoe- 
sessed  by  the  rabble,  without  the  form  or  semblance  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  Wodrow  calls  this  revolution  **  adorabUf  and 
never  to  be  forgotten ;"  and  it  certainly  never  was  forgotten, 
by  the  patient  sufferers  in  the  province  of  Glasgow.     Mr. 
Echard  says,  **  as  the  prince  shewed  himself  active  and  vigi- 
lant with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  England,  so  he  shewed  a 
suitable  regard  to  those  of  ScoUand  and  Ireland.     On  the  7th 
of  this  month  [January]  he  assembled  all  the  Scotch  peen 
and  genUemen  that  were  about  the  town,  and  by  a  proper  ap- 
plication to  them  he  obtained  firom  them  an  address,  begging 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  full  administiation,  as  he  had  dojie 
in  England  ^^      On   this  occasion  about  thirty  peers  and 
eighty  commoners  attended  the  princess  summons,  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  chose  the  duke  of  Hamiltaii 
their  president.    The  prince  solicited  their  advice  respectiDg 
the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  and  the  restoration  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  ScoUand,  agreeable  to  his  Declara- 
tion ;  he  then  retired,  and  left  them  to  deliberate.     After  the? 
had  deliberated,  and  just  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  the 
duke's  elest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  moved  an  amendment  thai 
was  unanimously  rejected,  and  by  none  more  vehemendy  than 
by  his  own  father,  that  they  should  move  the  prince  to  desire 
the  king  to  return  and  call  a  free  parliament : — ^*  I  have  all  the 
honour  and  deference/'  he  said,  ^'  imaginable  for  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  I  think  him  a  brave  prince,  and  that  we  owe  him 
great  obligations  for  contributing  so  much  to  our  deliverance 
firom  popery :  but  while  I  pay  these  praises,  I  cannot  violate 
my  duty  to  my  master.    I  must  distinguish  betwixt  hisjN^p^ 
and  his  person  :  I  dislike  the  one,  but  have  sworn  and  do  owe 
allegiance  to  the  other,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
sign  away  that  which  I  cannot  forbear  believing  is  the  king^s 
my  master's  right ;  for  his  present  absence  from  us  in  France 
cannot  more  affect  my  duty,  than  his  longer  absence  from  os 
[in  England]  has  done  all  this  while.     And  therefore,  as  the 
prince  has  desired  our  advice,  mine  is,  that  we  should  move  his 
majesty  to  return  and  call  a  finee  parliament,  for  securing  oor 
religion  and  property;  w^hich,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  at  last 
be  found  the  best  way  to  heal  all  our  breaches^." 

This  amendmbnt  embodied  nearly  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  Scottish  church,  but  as  matters  now  stood  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  comply  with  it,  for  the  prince  had  gpipossti' 
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ikm  of  the  whole  power  of  the  crown,  althoHgh  the  iitle  of  kiug 
had  not  jet  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Next  day  the  same  parties 
met  again  in  the  same  place,  and  agreed  upon  an  address  to 
the  prince,  thanking  him  for  his  pious  and  generous  under- 
tskiag,  and  dealing  him  to  assume  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Scotland,  and  to  summon  a  convention  of 
estates  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1 4  th  of  March  next 
Thej  also  recommended  that  the  electors  and  members  of  the 
said  conrention  be  protestants,  without  any  other  exception 
or  limitation  whatBoever.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  presented 
the  address  to  the  prince,  who  thanked  his  grace  for  it;  and 
on  the  14th  signified  his  compliance  with  it,  assuring  them 
that  they  should  always  find  him  ready  to  concur  in  every 
thing  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  securing  the  protestant 
religion,  and  for  restoring  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  earls  of  Cravrfbid  and  Lothian,  who  arrived  in  London 
sabtequent  to  the  meeting,  waited  on  the  prince,  and  desired 
permission  to  sign  the  address,  which  was  granted  K  It  may 
be  observed,  that  both  in  the  address  and  in  the  prince's 
snswer  there  is  an  ambiguity  and  vagueness  about  the  word 
pntutanij  that  boded  no  good  to  the  Scottish  branch  of  tlie 
Catholic  church.  And  the  fkct  of  their  not  summoning  this  pre- 
late, who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to 
attend  their  meeting,  gives  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  their 
intentions  were  unMendly  to  the  church;  besides,  we  know 
that  they  were  all  from  the  presby terian  districts,  had  been 
the  secret  abettors  and  instigators  of  all  their  tumultuary 
sod  rebellious  proceedings,  and  at  that  very  moment  were 
iecretly  encouraging  the  rabblmg  of  the  clergy,  and  conceal- 
ing the  truth  from  William.  Both  the  addrrasers  and  the 
piince  might  employ  the  word  protestant  in  any  sense  that 
inigfat  aft^wards  be  found  convenient;  and  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  of  estates  they  evidently  intended  it 
to  mean  the  presbyterian  faction.  This  meeting,  however, 
wu  an  unauthorised  body:  they  were  not  called  together  by 
Any  lawfiil  authority;  for  granting  the  prince's  power  to  have 
been  made  subsequently  lawfiil,  he  was  neither  recognised, 
*or  bad  he  accepted  the  government  of  Scotland  at  that  time, 
^d  they  had  no  delegation  firom  the  people  in  any  way  what- 
soever; so  that  their  offering  the  crown  to  William  was  in 
overy  sense  an  unauthorised  act,  and  his  accepting  such  an 
offer  only  shews  that  he  wanted  but  a  colourable  pretext  for 
his  usurpation. 

>  Craikshttik'f  History,  u.  491. 
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As  SOON  AS  this  complimentary  farce  had  been  enacted,  Wil- 
liam ordered  writs  to  be  issued  in  his  own  name,  though  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  not  recognized  in  law^  for  a  convention 
of  estates  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  but  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  do  according  to  law,  for  James  was  still  acknowledged 
as  king,  and  writs  ran  in  his  name.     Hearing  how  maHeTS 
stood,  and  being  a  legal  member  of  the  convention,  bishop 
Rose  determined  to  return  home;  and,  he  continues — While 
I  was  making  my  visits  of  leave  to  my  countrymen,  I  was  sur- 
prisingly told,  that  some  two  or  three  of  them  attempting  to 
go  home  without  passes,  were  the  first  stage  stopt  on  Uie  ruad, 
and  that  none  were  to  expect  passes  without  waiting  upon 
the  prince.  Whereupon  I  repaired  again  to  Lambeth,  to  hare 
his  grace^s  advice,  who,  considering  tiie  necessity  of  that  com- 
pliment, agreed  to  mj  making  of  it.     Upon  my  applying  to 
the  bishop  of  London  to  introduce  me,  his  lordship  asked  me 
whether  I  had  anything  to  say  to  the  king?  (so  was  the  style 
in  England  then).     I  replied,  that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  sa?e 
that  I  was  going  for  ScoUand,  being  a  member  of  the  couven- 
tion;  for  I  understood  that  witiiout  waiting  on  the  prince  (that 
being  the  most  common  Scots  style).  I  could  not  have  a  pass, 
and  that  without  that  I  must  needs  be  stopped  upon  the  road, 
as  several  of  my  countrymen  had  been.    His  lordship  asked 
me  again,  saying,  seeing  your  clergy  have  been  and  are  so 
routed  and  barbarously  treated  by  Uie  presbyterians,  will  you 
not  speak  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  fiivour  of 
your  own  clergy?    My  reply  was,  that  the  prince  had  been 
often  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  our  nobility,  and 
addressed  also  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  yet  all  to  no 
purpose:  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hopes  that  my  interces- 
sions would  be  of  any  avail ;  but  that  if  his  lordship  thought 
otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  them.     His  lordship 
asked  me  farther,  whether  any  of  our  countrymen  would  go 
along  with  me,  and  he  spoke  particularly  of  sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie.   I  replied,  that  I  doubted  nothing  of  that;  whereupon 
his  lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  and  that  both  he  and  I 
should  be  at  court  that  day,  against  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  he  should  surely  be  there  to  introduce  us.     All  which 
(having  found  sir  George)  I  imparted  to  him,  who  liked  it  veiy 
well,  and  said  it  was  a  good  occasion,  but  wished  that  several 
of  our  nobility  might  be  advertised  by  us  to  be  there  also. 
To  which  T  replied,  that  I  doubted  much  whether  coming  id 
a  body  to  the  prince,  he  would  give  us  access,  and  that  oni 
nobility  would  be  much  offended  with  us,  if,  coming  to  conrf 
upon  our  invitation,  access  should  be  denied  them;  and  there- 
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fore  I  thought  it  best  that  we  alone  should  meet  the  bishop  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  adrise  with  him  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  upon  our  meetiug  with  the 
bishop,  sir  George  made  that  overture  to  his  lordship,  which 
he  closing  with  very  warmly,  said  he  would  go  in  to  the  king, 
and  see  if  he  would  appoint  a  time  for  the  Scots  episcopal 
nobility  and  gentry  to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy 
of  Scotland,  so  sadly  persecuted.  Whereupon,  the  bishop 
leaving  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  near  adjoining  to  the  place 
where  the  prince  was,  stayed  above  a  full  half  hour  from  us, 
and  upon  his  return  told  us  that  the  king's  answer  was,  that 
be  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body,  lest  that 
might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the  presbytehans  [!] ; 
neither  would  he  permit  them  (for  the  same  reason)  to  come 
to  him  in  numbers;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  above 
two  of  either  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  on  church 
matters. 

Then  the  bishop, directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said — ^  My 
lord,  you  see  that  the  king  having  thrown  himself  upon  the 
water,  must  keep  himself  a-swimming  with  one  hand,  the 
Presbyterians  having  joined  him  closely,  and  offered  to  sup- 
port him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he 
could  see  how  otherwise  he  could  be  served.  And  the  king 
bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows  the  state  of  Scotland 
much  better  dian  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland ;  for  while 
there  he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland  generally  all  over  was 
Presbyterian,  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading  and 
inferior  sort  that  are  for  presbytery ;  wherefore  he  bids  me  tell 
yon,  that  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  purpose 
^at  he  is  served  here  in  £ngland,  he  will  take  you  by  the 
hand,  mpport  the  church  and  [your]  order,  and  throtv  off  the 
Presbyterians.*  My  answer  to  this,  was — ^  My  lord,  I  cannot 
but  humbly  thank  the  prince  for  this  frankness  and  offer; — 
but  withal  I  must  tell  your  lordship,  that  when  I  came  from 
Scotland,  neither  my  brethren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  re- 
solution as  I  have  now  seen  in  England,  and  therefore  I  neither 
was,  nor  could  be,  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  make 
to  tlie  princess  offer;  and  therefore  what  I  say  is  not  iu  their 
name,  but  only  my  private  opinion,  which  is,  uiat  I  truly  think 
tbey  will  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  he  is  served  in  England ; 
tbat  is  (as  I  take  it),  to  make  him  their  king,  or  give  their  snf- 
^ge  for  his  being  king.  And  though  as  to  this  matter  I  can 
say  nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  from  them,  yet  for  myself  I 
must  say,  ^at  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the  interest. 

VOL.  III.  8  c 
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that  I  here,  or  may  expect  to  haye^  in  Britain.*  Upon  this  the 
bishop  commended  my  openness  and  ingenrnty,  and  said^  he 
beliered  it  was  so ;  for,  says  he,  all  this  time  yon  have  been 
here,  neither  hare  yon  waited  on  the  king,  nor  hare  any  of 
your  brethren,  the  Scots  bishops,  made  any  address  to  htm. 
So  the  kmg  imu$i  be  exem$ed  for  etwMng  by  ike  fretb^- 
teriame. 

Immediately  upon  this  die  prince  going  somewhere  abroad, 
came  through  oar  room,  and  sir  Greorge  Mackenzie  takes  leave 
of  him  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the  bishop,  and  sdd 
— *  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for  application  in 
oar  church  matters,  and  this  opportonity  of  taking  leave  of  the 
prince  is  lost;  wherefore  I  beg  that  your  lordship  would  in- 
troduce me  for  that  effect,  if  you  can,  next  day,  about  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  forenoon;*  which  his  lordship  both  promised 
and  peiformed.  And  upon  my  being  admitted  to  the  prince's 
presence,  he  came  three  or  four  steps  forward  firom  his  com- 
pany, and  prevented  me,  by  saying — ^  My  lord,  are  you  going 
for  Scotland  ?'  My  reply  wasp— *  Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
commands  for  me.*  ^  Then,*  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  will  be 
kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  example  of  England.*  Where- 
fore, being  somediing  difficnlted  how  to  make  a  mannerly 
and  discreet  answer,  without  entangling  myself,  I  readily  re- 
plied— *  Sir,  /  wiUserveyou  90  far  as  law,  reason,or  ctmscienee 
shall  allow  me.*  How  this  answer  pleased  I  cannot  well 
teU ;  but  it  seems  the  lindtations  and  conditions  of  it  were  not 
acceptable,  for  instantly  the  prince,  without  saying  an3rthing 
more,  tnmed  away  from  me,  and  went  back  to  his  company. 
Considering  what  had  passed  the  day  before,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  prince  accost  me  in  those  terms;  but  1 
presume  that  either  the  bishop  (not  having  time)  had  not  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  had  passed,  or  diat  the  prince  pur- 
posed to  try  what  might  be  made  of  me  by  the  honour  he  did 
me  of  that  immediate  demand:  and  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it 
was  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  to  speak  with  his  highness, 
when  the  things  I  now  write  were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but 
in  the  sel&ame  individual  words  that  I  have  set  them  down. 

Whbthbr  what  the  bishop  of  Liondon  delivered  as  from 
the  prince  was  so  or  not,  I  cannot  certainly  say,  but  I  think 
his  loxdship*s  word  was  good  enough  for  that;  or  whether  the 
prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise  of  casting  off  the 
presbyterians,  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  had  come  into  his 
interest,  I  will  not  determine,  though  this  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable unto  me,  and  that  for  these  reasons :  he  had  the  presby- 
terians sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination  and  interest, 
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Buuij  of  them  having  come  orer  with  him»  and  the  rest  o. 
them  having  appeared  8o  warmly,  that  with  no  good  grace 
imaginable  coold  they  return  to  king  Jameses  interest  Next, 
by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the  episcopal  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  which  he  saw  was  a  great  party,  and  consor 
quently  that  lung  James  would  be  deprived  of  his  principal 
support  Then  he  saw  what  a  hardship  it  would  be  on  the 
church  of  England,  and  of  what  bad  consequence  to  see  mis* 
copacy  ruined  in  Scotland,  who,  no  doubt,  would  have  vigo- 
rously interposed  for  us,  if  we,  by  oivr  carriage,  could  have  bem 
brought  to  justify  their  measures^. 

Wa  MUST  now  return  to  the  rabbling,  which  went  on  at  this 
time  with  great  fury;  and  as  the  popish  government  had  dis- 
solired  itself  and  fled  upon  the  abdication  of  James,  there  was 
now  no  administration  to  protect  them  fix)m  *'  the  pelting  of 
this  pitiless  storm.'' 

Till  about  the  middle  of  January  the  clergy  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  suffered  little  save  personal  rudeness  and  incivility 
fiom  the  rabble ;  only  they  received  letters  ordering  them  to  for- 
bear the  exercise  of  their  minis  try  ,and  the  houses  of  some  of  them 
were  searched  for  arms*  On  every  Thursday  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  have  prayers  and  a  sermon  in  all  the  churches.  On 
Thursday,  the  17th  of  January,  a  multitude,  chiefly  women, 
surrounded  the  catliedral,  with  the  design  to  have  dragged 
Mr.  Milne,  the  clergyman,  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  endea- 
voured to  escape  without  going  into  the  church,  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  brethren ;  but  the  brutal  women  caught  him, 
tore  his  gown  off  with  his  other  clothes,  stript  his  shirt  off, 
and  were  proceeding  to  remove  his  small  clothes,  when  he 
begged  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain them.  They  beat  him  most  severely,  and  **  used  him  in 
such  an  indecent  manner  as  is  not  fit  to  be  named;  but  it  cost 
bim  his  life."  He  had  been  one  of  the  clergy  of  Glasgow  for 
twenty-four  years;  but  he  sunk  under  this  species  of  martyr- 
dom, and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  same  day  the  mob 
broke  open  the  house-door  of  Mr  Alexander  George,  incum- 
bent of  the  Barony  parish,  with  sledge  hammers,  and  although 
be  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  dangerous  fever,  they  rudely  en- 
tered his  chamber,  and  were  proceeding  to  administer  the 
discipline  of  the  Covenant  to  him,  when  the  provost  and  an 
anaed  party  rescued  him  firom  their  murderous  hands.  On 
tbe  next  Sunday,  the  30th,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  had 

>  The  Biihop  of  EdmbfusVi  Letter  to  Bkhop  CuopbeU*  dted  in  Keith's 
GiUlogiie»6ft,72. 
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entirely  ceased^  the  sanctuaiy  was  closed,  and  ^  the  \ 

tion  that  maketh  desolate^  was  supteme  over  the  whole  city. 

There  was  no  divine  service  in  any  of  the  churches  K 

A  COPY  of  the  following  letter  was  sent  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary to  each  of  the  clergy  in  Glasgow : — ^*  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  our  pretended  provost,  Walter  Gibson,  and  hu 
malignant  associates,  are  upon  a  design  of  having  you  restored 
to  your  churches  some  time  this  or  Uie  next  week,  but  if  yoa 
will  take  advice  and  prevent  your  own  trouble,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  do  not  listen  to  their  motion,  for  they  are  but  laying  a 
snare  for  you,  without  reflecting  upon  their  own  being  taken 
in  it  themselves :  therefore  consider  what  you  are  doing,  and 
if  you  desire  safety,  forbear  to  attempt  any  thing  suggested  upon 
that  head,  for  assure  yourselves  that  it  will  not  be  now  the 
female  rabble  you  will  have  to  engage  with,  but  must  resohe 
in  all  time  coming  for  such  a  guard  as  will  be  sufficient  and 
diligent  to  protect  you,  not  only  in  the  church  (which  eren 
we  doubt  of),  but  also  in  your  houses,  and  that  both  by  night 
and  by  day :  if  you  take  this  warning,  you  will  both  save  your- 
selves and  prevent  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  but  if  not,  simul 
to  your  perils  which  in  all  probability  will  be  more/ormidabk 
than  that  of  Mr.  Milne.  Let  this  be  a  sufficient  warning  to 
you,  from  tliose  who  by  this  desire  to  exoner  themselves^.** 
This  alarming  letter,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Milne,  are  attested 
on  the  26th  by  Mr.  Alexander  George,  minister  of  the  Barony, 
and  Mr«  John  Sage,  one  uf  the  ministers  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, who  say— ''We  doubt  not  but  there  are  other  instances  o( 
the  aforesaid  violence  within  our  bounds  before  this  time ;  but 
because  of  our  present  dispersion,  we  cannot  give  any  more 
particular  accounts ;  only  as  to  the  instances  above  named,  we 
can  make  them  fully  appear  when  called  to  it'.^ 

Thb  outrages  committed  in  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  in 
January  were  equally  atrocious  as  some  of  Uiose  that  have  been 
narrated  already.  On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  January,  several 
better  sort  of  tradesmen  of  Paisley,  with  a  rabble  at  their  beds, 
went  to  the  beadle's  house  and  treated  him  very  cruelly,  and 
wounded  him,  although  he  was  an  old  man  upwards  of  seventj, 
and  took  the  keys  of  the  church  from  him ;  by  which  means 
they  prevented  the  clergymen  from  officiating  the  next  day. 
They  never  returned  the  keys  to  the  lawful  owner.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  17th,  a  party  of  curmed  men  went  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
clergyman's  house^  and  required  him  to  quit  the  pansh,  and 
deliver  up  the  manse  within  two  days,  threatening  him  wilb 

«  Case,  &c.  39-40.  <  Ibid,  40.  >  Ibid.  41. 
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personal  maltreatment  if  he  did  not  comply,  or  if  he  ever  at- 
tempted to  preach  within  the  parish  again.  On  Sunday,  the 
13th,  Houston,  one  of  the  ministers  attached  to  the  late  Ren- 
wick's  *^  suffering  remnant,"  usurped  the  pulpit  of  the  parish 
of  Eastwood,  near  Paisley,  whose  lawful  incumbent  had  been 
several  times  warned  to  remove,  under  threats  similar  to  those 
already  detailed.  On  Monday,  the  14th,  about  200  men  and 
women,  armed  with  clubs,  went  to  the  manse  of  Kilbarchan 
in  a  tumultuary  manner  about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Three 
only  of  them  entered  the  house, the  minister  being  from  home; 
they  insulted  and  ill-used  his  wife,  and  ordered  her  to  remove 
herself  and  family  from  the  manse ;  and  directed  her  to  inform 
her  husband  never  to  preach  in  that  parish  on  peril  of  his  life. 
'^  And,  to  omit  more  particulars,  all  the  several  ministers  in 
the  above-mentioned  bounds  are  now  forced  for  the  safety  oj 
their  Iwes  to  fly  from  their  several  habitations,  and  leave  their 
wives  and  children  exposed  to  their  [the  rabble's]  cruelty ;  and 
to  add  to  their  calamitv,  their  parishoners  (a  very  few  discreet 
persons  only  excepted)  refuse  to  pay  them  any  part  of  the 
fetipeud,  or  any  otlier  debts  they  may  owe  them,  by  which 
cruel  usage  many  of  our  number  are  reduced  to  extreme  ne- 
cessity*." This  document  was  signed  by  John  Fullerton, 
moderator ;  J.  Taylor,  minister  in  Paisley,  commissioner. 

In  a  letter  dated  14th  of  February,  there  is  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  four  clergymen,  which  embodies  all  the  cases 
above  enumerated,  and  in  conclusion  they  say — **  The  whole 
presbytery  of  Dumbarton  are  banished  from  their  charges.  In 
Glasgow  the  ministers  are  not  secure  of  their  liveSj  for  some 
iiights  ago  they  beat  Mr.  Milne  in  the  street  the  second  time 
•  •  .  •  Sir,  we  who  are  here  are  patiently  waiting  for  the 
effects  of  the  prince's  Declaration,  which  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed over  the  cross  on  Wednesday  last.  If  it  quiet  the 
coimtry,  we  are  resolved  to  return  to  our  charges ;  a  little  time 
^'iU  inform  us.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  on 
Sunday  last  the  [presbyterian]  meeting-house  preacher  at 
Douglass  caused  them  to  break  open  the  church  doors  there, 
^d  went  in  and  preached.  We  have  wrapped  up  things  in 
^  narrow  a  compass  as  was  possible :  we  have  written  noting 
hut  truth  in  matter  of  fact ^  and  which,  upon  legal  trial,  shall 
be  made  good.  Sir,  besides  all  this,  they  have  robbed  the 
minister  of  Stratton's  house,  and  left  him  nothing.  And  they 
liave  carried  away  the  minister  of  Kirkmichael's  presentation, 
decreet  of  locality  [for  his  stipend],  and  all  his  other  papers, 
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with  tbe  communioD  cups.  Signed,  George  GregorieyFiancis 
Fordyce,  William  IrTine,mimsterof  Kirkmichael,  JamesHogg, 
minister  of  Ochiltree  ^J* 

In  this  sudden  calamity  that  had  befallen  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  comprised  within  the  two  dioceses  of  Glas-  i 
gow  and  Galloway,  the  rabbled  clergy  sought  shelter  in  Ediu-  | 
burgh  and  Glasgow.  Whilst  the  barbarous  rabbling  was  in  i 
progress,  the  clergy  applied  to  such  of  the  noblemen  that  were  I 
privy  councillors,  and  had  not  gone  to  London ;  but  thej  | 
could  bring  no  relief  in  the  present  interregnum,  whilst  the  I 
old  government  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  had  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  regal  authority.  This  resource  failing,  they  sent 
up  private  letters  to  their  friends  at  London,  entreating  them 
to  make  their  afflictions  known  to  the  prince.  But  thb  ex* 
pedient  had  been  foreseen  by  their  enemies,  and  they  '*  had 
their  instruments  ready  to  run  down  all  private  letters  as  the 
blackest  lies  and  forgeries ;  and  we  were  called  all  the  in- 
famous things  that  could  be :  our  design,  they  said,  was  to 
work  mischief,  and  breed  dbturbances.  We  were  said  to  be 
popishly  affected ;  and  the  politic  of  such  reports  was  to  hin- 
der the  settlement  of  the  peace,  and  establishment  of  the  [new] 
government  In  a  word,  they  said  we  were  mortal  enemies  to 
Uie  prince  of  Orange,  and  all  his  glorious  designs  for  securing 
the  protestant  religion.  They  alleged  that  they  received 
letters  to  the  quite  contrary ;  sure  they  were,  their  correspon- 
dents were  men  well  acquainted  with  whatever  passed ;  and 
besides,  they  were  men  of  [tender]  conscience,  and  undoubted 
integrity.  They  would  not  conceal  the  truth,  far  less  would 
they  write  lies  and  falsehoods ;  yet  they  said  their  accounts 
bore  daily  that  there  were  no  such  persecutions  of  ministers, 
no  tumults,  no  rabbles,  &c.  They  alleged  the  kingdom  was 
in  the  most  profound  peace,  and  every  man  had  all  imaginable 
security,  especially  the  clergy !  With  such  bold  affirmations 
as  these,  they  persuaded  his  highness,  on  whom  was  transferred 
the  government  of  this  kingdom,  that  all  our  accounts  were  tnoii 
false  and  villainottSf  and  he  ought  not  to  believe  them ;  only 
by  them  he  might  believe  what  a  pack  we  were^." 

Some  friends  at  court  gave  the  clergy  intimation  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  represented  to  William.  In  this  dis- 
mal condition,  therefore,  the  rabbled  and  dispossessed  clergy 
of  the  seven  presbyteries  of  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Lanerk,  Ayr, 
Irvine,  Paisley,  and  Dumbarton,  all  within  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow,  where  this  horrible  persecution  had  first  fallen,  and 
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laj  most  heavily,  *'  communicated  counselsi''  and  came  to  the 
lesolation  of  sending  up  Dr.  Fall,  then  dean  of  Glasgow,  and 
principal  of  the  University,  to  London.  Living  in  the  midst  of 
these  honors  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars ;  and 
the  rabbled  clergy  drew  up  a  petition  beggingWilliam's  pro- 
tection for  their  persons,  for  of  property  few  of  them  had  any, 
together  with  a  commission  to  himself  to  act  to  the  best  of  his 
jadginent  in  his  brethren's  name.  That  the  evidence  with 
which  he  was  furnished  might  be  the  more  unquestionable,  he 
carried  up  attested  accounts  from  all  these  presbyteries,  under 
the  hands  of  their  moderators,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  given,  and  which  they  undertook  to  prove  on  their  highest 
peril.  What  more  could  be  done  to  convince  unprejudiced 
minds  of  the  horrible  persecution  that  the  episcopal  clergy 
were  enduring  ?  Yet  when  Dr.  Fall  arrived  in  London  he 
found  that  the  prince's  ear  was  preoccupied  by  the  scandalous 
falsehoods  of  tlie  presbyterian  party,  which  alone  possessed 
his  confidence.  William  listened,  however,  to  Dr.  FalPs 
repreaeutations,  and  seemed  shocked  at  the  barbarities  that  he 
related,  and  appeared  willing  to  protect  the  clergy.  He  or- 
dered a  proclamation  to  be  made  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  dated  the  6th  of  February ;  but  Dr. 
Fall  was  disappointed  at  not  getting  some  clauses  inserted 
that  would  have  been  very  useful  to  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
greater  reason  to  expect  protection,  as  in  his  declaration  from 
Holland  the  prince  faithfully  promised  to  preserve  the  episco- 
pal church,  as  then  established  by  law,  ,firom  ony  alteration^ 
and  even  said  it  was  the  chief  end  of  his  invasion.  But  all 
the  satisfaction  he  now  gave  to  the  distressed  clergy  was  this 
proclamation^  and  to  refer  them  to  the  convention  of  the 
estates,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  March  ^ 

Bt  this  proclamation  all  persons  whatsoever  were  strictly 
forbidden,  under  the  highest  pains,  to  molest,  disturb,  or  by 
^y  manner  of  way  to  interrupt  or  hinder  the  clergy  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
firings,  they  demeaning  themselves  as  it  became  peaceable 
and  good  men.  For  those  who  had  already  suffered,  this  pro- 
<^ation  came  too  late ;  but  it  was  of  no  service  even  to 
uiose  who  had  escaped  the  "  rabbling,**  as  this  persecution 
^as  called.  Upon  the  promise  of  protection  and  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  required,  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  solicit^  their  clergymen  to  resume  their  functions, 
^d  to  ofllciate  as  formerly  in  the  churches.    The  parson  of 
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Glasgow  accordingly  ventured  to  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  February,  after  the  presbyterians  had  laid 
an  Interdict  upon  the  public  service  since  the  Ist  of  Januaiy ! 
But  for  the  greater  securityi  the  magistrates  thought  it  prudent 
to  wait  upon  Thomas  Crawford,  the  captain  of  a  guard  of 
presbyterians  that  had  assumed  this  post  since  the  troubles 
began,  and  ^*  that  keep  up  themselves  in  contempt  of  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  and  ihe  prince's  Declaration,  to  the  terror  of 
the  magistrates  and  all  good  and  peaceable  people  in  this 
place.''  Baillie,  or  alderman  James  Gibson,  went  to  Craw- 
ford, and  requested  him  to  dismiss  his  company,  assuring 
him  that  the  magistrates  would  provide  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  town  in  obedience  to  the  prince's  Declaration. 
Crawford  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  this  request ; 
and  therefore  Gibson  protested  against  his  usurpation  of  this 
force  upon  the  mimicipal  authorities,  and  how  far  the  said 
pretended  captain  of  the  guard  despised  both  the  prince  and 
the  provost's  authority.  After  this  intercourse  between  Gibson 
and  Crawford,  *'  both  those  parties  of  the  presbyterians  that 
go  to  the  hills  and  the  meeting-houses  began  to  whisper  about 
their  illegal  and  bloody  designs  against  the  ministers  of  the 
town,  and  that  great  body  of  the  people  that  keep  still  very 
steadfast  in  frequenting  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  threaten- 
ing publicly  all  kinds  of  persecution  unto  them  in  the  legal 
exercise  of  their  religion  *.*• 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  17th  of  February,  a  promiscoons 
rabble  took  possession  of  the  street,  and  hindered  the  ringing 
of  the  bells;  but  unfortunately  the  magistrates  thought  it  best 
to  wink  at  this  insolence,  which  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  rabble  to  greater  audacity.  The  respectable  inhabitants 
were  hooted  and  insulted  as  they  went  to  the  different  churches, 
and  threatened  to  be  buried  under  their  ruins.  One  of  the 
clergy  they  attacked  in  the  street,  but  he  happily  escaped  their 
fury,  and  got  into  a  house.  The  magistrates  in  all  the  borghs 
walk  formally  to  church  with  the  burgh  officers  carrying  hal- 
berts  before  Uiem ;  upon  this  occasion  it  was  found  necessai; 
to  make  these  halberdiers  clear  the  street  the  whole  way  from 
the  Guildhall  to  the  Cathedral.  The  rabble  atUcked  them  wilh 
sticks ;  but  the  officers  cleared  the  streets,  and  effected  an  en- 
trance for  the  magistrates  and  the  respectable  part  of  the  cod* 
gregation  into  the  Cathedral,  ^'  seating  themselves  according 
to  t^eir  ranks  and  qualities  in  the  usual  postures  of  devotion  in 
which  the  service  of  God  is  performed  in  our  church.   '^Ato 
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prayers  were  ended,**  says  the  attested  account  of  this  sacrile* 
gious  uproar,  **  towards  the  middle  part  of  the  sermon,  the 
foiementioned  Thomas  Crawford,  the  pretended  captain  of  the 
guard,  came  into  the  church,  and  cried  aloud  to  the  people 
that  ^  the  town  was  in  arms.*  He  was  answered — *  that  five  or 
six  bnodred  people  of  the  best  quality  in  town  were  assembled 
in  church  to  the  sendee  of  God,  according  to  law  and  the 
prince's  last  Declaration ;  that  they  were  n^ed  men  without 
arms,  or  the  least  intention  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  if  the 
town  was  in  arms,  he  was  more  concerned  to  look  to  it  than 
they,  he  being  the  pretended  captain  of  the  guard.'  And  like- 
wise he  was  told — *  that  if  the  people  in  the  church  had  de- 
signed any  opposition  to  such  as  might  disturb  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  they  would  have  appeared  in  an 
armed  posture  (which,  out  of  a  due  respect  to  the  house  of 
God  and  the  prince's  Declaration,  they  did  forbear  to  do) ;  and 
then  he  should  have  found  them  too  strong  for  any  party  that 
duist  have  assaulted  them :  but  they  came  not  thither  to  fight, 
but  to  serve  God.'  The  parson  continued  preaching  until  he 
finished  his  sermon;**  an  instance  of  morsd  courage  that  has 
only  been  paralleled  by  the  late  bishop  of  Bristol  during  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  that  city  by  the  patrons  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  "  Towards  Uie  latter  end  of  the  prayers  after  sermon, 
the  meeting-houses  being  dismissed  and  joining  the  hill  party 
that  appeared  by  this  time  in  arms  upon  the  streets,  [another 
account  says  this  junction  was  formed  at  the  desire  of  the 
piesbyterian  tainisters  from  their  pulpits  before  they  dismissed 
their  congregations],  and  together  with  the  company  that  was 
upon  the  guard,  they  formed  themselves  in  a  great  body,  and 
then  marched  off  under  the  conduct  of  the  laird  of  Carsland, 
^ing  their  way  straight  to  the  Cathedral  church ;  when  they 
came  to  it,  they  fired  both  upon  the  people  that  had  fled  to  the 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  of  the  church,  and  through  the  door, 
where  there  was  a  little  boy  dangerously  wounded  on  the  face ; 
l)ut  at  last  they  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  and 
searching  diligently  for  the  parson,  they  found  him.  They 
were  desired  by  the  magistrates  to  dismiss  the  armed  men  and 
go  in  peace,  but  they  reftised  it,  telling — '  they  would  have  out 
those  people  that  beat  off  the  women  and  the  men  fix)m  the 
church  door  upon  the  first  uproar.'  They  were  answered — 
^  That  the  disorders  were  begun  by  the  rabble  against  the 
prince's  Declaration;  and  that  the  magistrates  could  not, 
without  doing  infinite  injury  to  the  service  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  prince,  and  the  authority  of  government,  forbear  com- 
manding the  ofiUcers  and  town  sen^ants  to  beat  off  the  rabble 
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that  opposed  their  entry  into  the  church.*    But  *  that  if  they 
would  lay  down  their  armSy  or  go  home  in  peace,  and  forbear 
the  encouraging  and  protecting  of  the  rabble  in  those  uproars, 
they  would  return  in  the  same  peaceable  way  from  the  church 
that  they  came  into  it.*     But  this  they  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  telling  us — *  They  would  not  desert  their  sisters,  the  womeD, 
that  by  diis  time  were  assembled  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
streets,  and  in  the  churchyard.'    After  this  they  took  up  the 
names  of  the  people  of  Uie  best  quality  in  church,  and  then 
they  hurried  us  out  by  fives  and  sixes  at  several  doors  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  so  exposed  us  to  the  foxy  of  the  rabble,'  which 
we  might  have  escaped  if  they  had  permitted  us  to  go  out  in  a 
body.     Others  of  us  they  pretended  to  conduct  by  guards,  but 
carried  us  no  farther  than  into  the  very  middle  of  the  rabble. 
The  whole  congregation  being  thus  maliciously  dissipated, 
very  few  of  them  did  escape  without  wounds  or  blows ;  and 
particularly  the  lord  Boyd  was  rudely  treated,  and  had  his 
sword  taken  from  him.     Sir  John  Bell  had  above  a  hundred 
snow-balls  thrown  at  him.     The  laird  of  Barrowfield  and  his 
lady,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  James  and  William 
Walkingshaw,  were  five  or  six  times  beaten  to  the  ground. 
James  Corbett  was  very  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head  by 
the  stroke  of  a  scythe.      George  Graham,  one  of  the  late 
bailies,  was  deeply  cut  in  the  head  in  two  places.    Dr.  Wright 
and  his  lady,  and  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  several  other 
women,  were  very  roughly  handled  and  beaten.     Mrs.  Anna 
Patterson,  the  archbishop's  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hemiogi 
and  several  other  gentlewomen,  were  cruelly  pinched  after  their 
clothes  were  torn  off  them.      There  were  scores  of  others 
severely  beaten  and  bruised,  which  would  be  tedious  to  male 
mention  of  here,  but  only  this  we  must  observe,  there  was  a 
certain  carpenter,  who  was  very  dangerously  wounded  by  four 
armed  men  that  promised  to  conduct  him  through  the  rabble, 
and  to  whose  protection  he  innocently  committed  himself.  This 
is  a  true  account  of  what  passed  upon  Simday  last,  the  17th 
of  February,  1689,  which  I,  as  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  in  ab- 
sence of  my  lord  provost,  give  under  my  hand  as  truth.   Signed, 
James  Gibson.    For  the  forther  testification  of  the  premises, 
we,  under-subscribers,  attest  the  same.    Jo.  Gillhagie,  Patrick 
BelP." 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  same  Declaration,  the  rev.  James 
Little,  minister  of  Tinwald,  in  Nithsdale,  with  Trailsflat  an- 
nexed, resolved  to  repossess  himself  of  his  church,  but  was 
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exercised  most  inhumanly  by  a  rabble  of  females,  who  not 
only  tore  his  gown  and  coat,  but  also  his  shirt  from  him.  He 
was  warned  by  six  presbyterians  belonging  to  his  parish  to 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  at  these  two  churches. 
He  demanded  their  authority,  and  warned  them  of  the  princess 
Declaration,  which  they  laughed  at,  and  informed  him  that 
the  obligations  of  the  covenant  were  their  authority.  He 
preached  the  two  succeeding  Sundays  at  Tinwald,  but  it  was 
his  turn  to  preach  at  Trailsflat  the  third  Sunday.  When  he 
went  there,  he  was  attacked  by  about  fifty  women  with  clubs, 
who  beat  him  therewith  severely,  and  then  tore  his  gown  from 
bis  shoulders  and  rent  it  into  rags ;  they  tore  his  coat  and 
vest,  and  his  shirt  also,  and  were  proceeding  to  strip  his 
breeches  off,  when  he  prevailed  on  them  to  leave  that  article  of 
dress  upon  him.  He  reminded  them  that  the  prince  had  com- 
manded all  violences  to  cease  till  after  the  Convention  of 
Estates ;  they  answered,  they  could  not  obey  man's  law,  but 
only  the  laws  of  their  king  in  heaven,  and  that  their  present 
outrage  must  be  acceptable  to  Him.  They  kept  him  in  this 
naked  state  for  two  hours,  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
all  the  time  pinching  and  slapping  him  with  their  hands. 
Then  they  took  him  to  the  church  door,  and  ordered  him  to  con- 
fess all  his  wickednesses — such  as  preaching  under  a  popish 
and  tyrannical  king,  and  informing  against  those  who  did  not 
keep  the  kirk.  To  this  address  Mr.  Little  meekly  answered, 
^  God  Almighty  forgive  you  and  me  all  our  wickednesses,  and 
if  you  will  have  the  patience,  I  shall  preach  a  sermon  to  you, 
wherein  I  will  shew  you  upon  what  ground  you  and  I  may 
build  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  wickednesses,  because  every 
one  that  oiks  forgiveness  does  not  obtain  it''  They  then 
pelted  him  with  mud,  and  left  him  in  that  naked  state  to  find 
his  way  home.  They  took  possession  of  the  keys  of  the 
church,  and  carried  them  off  ^. 

When  the  sufferers  pleaded  with  these  fanatic  ruffians  of 
both  sexes,  the  prince's  Declaration,  they  readily  answered 
that  his  declaration  was  all  a  sham,  and  published  merely  for 
form's  sake ;  they  knew  his  highness's  mind  and  resolutions 
better  than  to  think  he  was  opposed  to  their  godly  work.  Re- 
peated and  unanimous  answers  to  this  effect  at  length  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  episcopalians,  and  they  began  to  see  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  presbyterian  intrigues  than  they  had  hither- 
to done ;  then  they  began  to  discover  that  the  rabble  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  hounded  out  upon  them  by  the  whig 
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gentry ;  andy  says  bishop  Sage,  **  it  required  do  great  skill, 
either  in  logic  or  politics,  to  condade  that  they  had  got  their 
instructions  from  their  agents  at  London  to  continue  in  their 
laudable  zeal,  notwithstanding  that  Declaration  ^'^  In  the 
meantime,  an  account  of  this  outrageous  contempt  of  authority 
was  despatched  to  the  prince  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
by  an  express ;  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it,  fxc- 
ther  than  to  refer  their  complaint  to  the  meeting  of  the  estates 
which  was  now  at  hand,  and  when  the  prince's  authority 
would  cease  for  a  time. 

During  the  interval  betwixt  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  and  the  assumption  of  the  sovereign  power 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  principles  of  the  covenant  had 
full  scope  to  exercise  their  antichristian  sway  over  the  minds 
of  its  followers.  No  sooner  was  the  just  and  salutary  pre  - 
sure  of  lawful  government  removed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
popish  members  of  the  government,  and  to  whom,  in  fact, 
alone  had  the  government  been  recently  entrusted,  than  the 
mob  yielded  to  all  the  natural  evil  propensities  of  the  unre- 
newed heart.  History,  it  is  said,  teaches  by  example ;  aod 
here  is  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  blessings  of  re- 
gular and  lawful  government ;  for  the  same  obligations  to  ex- 
tirpate the  church  were  upon  the  presbyterians  during  the  late 
reigns,  as  they  now  felt  suddenly  called  upon  to  execute,  but 
the  season  was  not  then  propitious ;  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  fulfil  its  obligations ;  the  arm  of  lawful  government 
was  extended  to  suppress  their  turbulence  and  to  protect  the 
weaker  vessels.  The  principles  inculcated  in  the  covenant 
were  bad,  and  the  practice  of  its  disciples  was  no  better. 
Those  men  who,  only  a  short  time  before,  were  most  vociferous 
for  liberty  for  their  own  consciences,  and  expressed  thankfiil- 
ness  in  words  full  of  the  most  abject  and  fulsome  flatter}', 
when  they  were  suffered  to  exercise  power,  tyrannised  over 
both  the  persons  and  consciences  of  men  who  were  quietly, 
legally,  and  inoffensively  performing  their  duties  to  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  well-informed  consciences.  In  no 
country,  not  even  among  heathens,  was  persecution  conducted 
in  the  way  that  these  presbyterian  barbarities  were  pursued. 
In  all  former  persecutions,  law  and  supreme  power  have  al- 
ways exercised  dominion,  goaded  on  and  stimulated  by  the 
bigotted  priesthood  of  either  pagan  or  of  papal  Rome ;  bat 
in  this  Scottish  presbyterian  persecution,  it  was  conducted  by 
what  the  psalmist  calls  "  the  beasts  of  the  people/'  or  in  the 

'  Account  of  the  Present  Penecationi  21. 
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language  of  the  times,  the  ^  rabble.^  It  will  be  evident  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  after  reading  this  account  of  popular 
excesses,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  suffer  the  madness  of  the 
p3ople  to  remain  unchecked  by  the  salutary  restraints  of  su- 
preme power ;  but  how  much  more  dangerous  it  is  to  encou^ 
rage  the  profane  vulgar  in  their  violence !  The  heart  whose 
sins  have  not  been  washed  away  in  holy  baptism  needs  only 
the  absence  of  restraint  to  shew  how  desperately  wicked  it  is, 
and  how  ready  it  is  to  break  out  into  all  the  savage  lawless- 
ness of  the  worst  passions,  and  to  bring  forth  all  the  fruits  of 
the  flesh. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  furnace  of 
affliction  throogh  which  the  suffering  clergy  passed,  their  names 
would  altogether  have  been  unknown  to  fame.  Their  moral 
courage,  their  christian  resolution  and  christian  forbearance, 
stand  out  in  bright  contrast  to  the  turbulent  and  audacious 
contenmers  of  all  human  laws,  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who 
formerly  drew  down  the  anger  of  a  justly  incensed  government 
for  their  invincible  principles  of  sedition  and  schism.  Yet 
the  latter  have  been  praised  as  the  founders  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties ;  whereas  the  former  were  the  real  sufferers, 
not  from  any  misdirected  execution  of  the  law,  not  for 
their  alleged  crimes,  nor  for  the  neglect  of  their  sacred  duties, 
bat  from  the  fiendish  malignity,  the  emulation  and  hatred,  en- 
gendered by  the  covenant  and  the  principles  of  the  presbyte- 
rian religion.  The  extirpation  of  episcopacy  was  the  object 
of  this  rabbling  persecution :  that  is,  the  destruction  of  that 
office  which  God  incarnate  exercised  in  his  own  person  on 
earth,  and  now  sustains  in  heaven,  and  that  which  his  apostles 
exercised  and  conveyed  to  their  successors,  to  be  main- 
tained and  transmitted  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Chief  Bishop  shall  come  again  to  judgment.  It  was  there- 
fore for  this  principle  that  the  clergy  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway  were  persecuted,  and  for  which  they  had  the 
christian  fortitude  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  goods, 
—to  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives — ^to  resist  even  unto 
blood;  and  some  of  them  actually  did  so,  for  the  truths  of 
those  doctrines  which  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  those  offices,  that  they  had  taught  had  descended 
from  tiie  beginning.  But  what  will  these  ruthless  persecutors  of 
God's  church  say,  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  thunder  through 
the  mighty  abyss,  and  summon  them  to  judgment,  and  when 
they  shall  find  that  a  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  shall  be 
their  judge — ^when  the  original  bishops,  who  were  consecrated 
by  our  Lord's  own  hands,  shall  be  sitting  on  thrones,  judging 
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the  tweke  tribes  of  Israel  ?   Perhaps  Ho  may  then  say  to  these 
persecutors  as  He  said  to  Pilate — those  who  delirered  Him, 
in  the  persons  of  his  representatives,  unto  them,  namely,  the 
Jesuits  who  laid  these  heary  burthens  upon  their  seals,  have 
the  greater  sin.     These  meek  sufferers  for  conscience  sake 
had  much  occasion  to  mourn;  but  they, having  passed  through 
much  tribulation,  rest  ftom  their  labours,  and  are  in  joy  and 
felicity  iu  Abraham's  bosom.  They  were  persecuted  for  righte- 
ousness sake,  for  which  a  blessing  is  promised ;  they  endured 
afflictions,  they  fought  the  good  fight,  and  suffered  for  the     | 
christian  cause,  like  good  soldiers ;  they  finished  the  race  that     I 
had  been  set  before  them,  and  they  kept  the  faith.  And  no  faith-     | 
ful  son  of  that  persecuted  church  will  doubt  that  the  crown  of 
righteousness  is  laid  up  for  them,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  will  give  to  them, "  at  that  day,**  as  well  as  to  all  those 
who,  along  with  them, faithfully  adhered  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
when  both  they  and  their  persecutors  shall  be  called  on  to 
answer  for  the  "  deeds  done  in  the  body."    St  Paul  defines 
saving  faith  to  be  one  that  worketh  by  love;  not  that  specula- 
tive faith  which  distinguishes  the  devil,  but  an  honest  aod 
sincere  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments,  which,  by  put-      > 
ting  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  gospel  calls  faith.     If  a  man      I 
love  Christ,  he  will  keep  His  commandments.    This  rabbling      i 
of  the  clergy,  the  sacrilegious  desecration  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  stealing  of  the  communion  plate,  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly consecrated  and  used  in  His  service,  cannot  be  called 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God;  therefoie  the  Covenanters 
did  twt  hold  the  true  faith. 

Thb  rabbling  of  the  clergy  took  place  only  in  the  presbyte- 
rian  districts;  a  few  samples  of  which,  out  of  a  much  greater 
number  on  record,  have  been  given,  lliat  rabbling  which  we 
have  described  from  the  attested  accounts  of  the  sufferers,  and 
which  are  all  drawn  up  with  remarkable  modesty,  are  called 
by  Dr.  Cook  ^^  incidental  ebullitions  of  popular  sentiment!** 
and  he  attempts  to  perpetuate  the  false  witness  which  he  and 
others  have  borne  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  by  saying, 
''  improper  as  were  these  excesses,  how  light  were  they,  when 
put  in  the  balance,  against  the  enormities  which,  under  prelacy, 
had  been  perpetrated."  But  if  ^ny  enormities  had  been  per- 
petrated, tliey  were  not  inflicted  because  of  their  religion,  but 
vurely  and  solely  on  account  of  their  invincible  sins,  and  eoonoi* 
ties  of  rebellionfmurder  J  and  sedition.  However,  he  is  compelled 
to  bear  witness  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  episcopalians  "  in 
the  north  of  Scotland;  for  he  say  s,where,  from  the  pnidence  and 
mildness  of  the  bishops,  or  from  the  inclination  of  the  peoplei 
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there  had  been  litde  persecution,  tbe  prospect  of  the  change 
in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  excited  no  ferment ^.'^  And 
Hetherington,  in  g:iving  vent  to  his  malignant  exultation  at  the 
triamph  of  presbyterian  principles,  says,  *'  they  resolved  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  expelling  the  prelatic  curates  from 
the  parishes  which  Uiey  had  so  long  polluted  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  devastated  with  their  cruelty.  They  accordingly 
seized  upon  these  wretched  men^  turned  them  out  of  their 
wwrped  abodes,  marched  them  to  the  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective parishes,  and  sent  them  away,  without  offering  them 
any  fiirther  violence^ !"  Presbyterian  authors  entirely  cover 
orer  the  enormous  atrocities  that  disgraced  their  sect  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  under  a  few  general  sentimentalisms. 
But  while  affecting  to  call  "  these  excesses  improper,"  they 
never  forget  to  give  the  last  stab  to  the  characters  of  these  con- 
fessors for  Christ,  who  has  Himself  pronounced  a  blessing  on 
those  who  suffer  as  they  had  been  made  unjustly  to  suffer: — 
^  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  ^  /or 
^  take.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your 
reward  in  Heaven.'' 

1  History,  uL  438.  *  Histonr,  ke.  173. 
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PBIMACT  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BOSS. 
coirmnrBD  rabbliko  and  pbrsbcutiok  or  thb  clbbct. 


.^An  order  for  the  meeting  of  aConveiition  in  EngkndL — ^National  dbbt 
commenced. — ConTention.^Reiohition  of  abdicatiok. — ^WiUiam  and  Mary 
declared  king  and  queen— prodaimed, — Sereral  biahope  rafnae  the  oatfai.— 
The  prince'a  declaration— and  for  Scotland. — Movement  of  tiie  rabble.— Col- 
lege of  jnatice  take  arms.— Foot-note. — ^The  rabbling  prooeeda— at  Manse  of 
lavingatone— at  Bathgate— Midcalder  a.  general  deacription  of  their  treat- 
ment.— Convention  of  eatatea — manner  of  ita  election. — Prince  of  Onnge  ft- 
▼oorable  to  epiaoopacj. — Prince'a  letter  read.— King  James'a  letter — answer 
to  the  prince'a  letter. — A  committee  of  eatatea. — Covenantera  bnragfat  into 
Edinbnrgh— their  conduct.  —  Claim  or  bioht. — ^AUegtanoe  tranaferred  to 
William.  — The  prince  and  princeaa  of  Orange  proclaimed  king  and  queen.  — 
Convention  turned  into  a  parliament. — ^William  aooepta  the  crown.  —  Theoati. 
— Petition  of  the  preBb3rterian8.— Proclamation. — Vote  of  thanks  to  the  rabble. 
— Effects  of  the  proclamation— not  read  in  Edfaiburgh. — Inregnlartty  in  send- 
ing the  proclamation  to  the  clergy. — Presbyterian  ministera  did  not  read  tbe 
proclamation. — Committee  of  estatea  cite  the  dagy. — Dr.  Strachan — hk  de- 
fence.— ^William  and  Mary  take  the  oath. — ^Rabbling.  —  Mr.  Macmatb.— 
Burgeas. — Mackenzie. — Hamilton. — Selkrg. — Spence. — ^Mowbray. — Presbj- 
tery  of  Stranraer. — Mr.  Ramsay. — Scott. — Aliaon.— Gillie. — MackgilL— An 
affiray. — Craig  and  Buchanan. — ^Remarka. — ^The  liturgy, 

1689. — Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  ling 
James's  departure  from  the  kingdom,  the  prince  of  Orange 
published  an  order  requiring  all  those  who  had  served  as  mem- 
bers in  any  of  the  parliaments  held  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
II.  to  meet  him  at  St.  James's  on  the  26th  December  the  pre- 
ceding year,  together  with  the  aldermen  and  common  council 
of  London.  Some  of  the  lords  spiritual,  and  the  lords  tem- 
poral, assembled  at  Westminster  on  Christmas-day,  and  ad- 
dressed the  prince,  requesting  him  to  summon  a  Convention  to 
meet  on  the  22d  of  January ;  and  the  commons  concurred  in 
the  same  request.  The  prince  returned  an  answer,  saying  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  is- 
sue his  letters  for  assembling  a  convention,  as  they  desired. 
To  remove  any  apprehensions  of  a  design  to  alter  the  disci- 
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pline  of  the  established  church  of  England,  the  prince  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  the  bishop  of  London  on  the  80th 
of  December.  The  same  day,  he  issued  a  declaration,  autho- 
zisiDg  all  officers  and  magistrates,  except  papists,  to  continue 
to  act  in  their  respectire  offices  and  places  till  the  meeting  of 
the  convention.  On  the  10th  of  January  he  laid  the  /ouada- 
tion  of  the  National  Debt,  by  borrowing  £200,000  from  the 
City  of  London  ;  so  that,  however  glorious  or  bloodless  it  was 
at  the  time,  it  has  not  been  a  cheap  revolution,  but  has  bince 
cost  the  nation  much  blood  and  treasure  to  maintain  it. 

Thb  convention  assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  22d  of 
January  ;  the  marouis  of  Hastings  was  chosen  speaker  by  tlie 
Upper  House,  ana  Henry  Powle,  esq.  by  the  Commons.  A 
letter  was  then  presented  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  wherein  he 
recommended  to  them  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  the  con- 
dition of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  despatch 
and  unanimity  in  their  resolutions.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, witli  some  of  the  other  bishops,  did  not  attend  this 
convention,  although  he  was  urgently  pressed  by  several  of  his 
friends.  He  considered  the  meeting  to  be  illegal ;  neverthe- 
less, he  ought  to  have  attended  it,  if  it  bad  only  been  to  have 
maintained  the  rights  of  his  absent  sovereign,  and  to  have  re- 
corded his  protest  Both  houses  addressed  the  prince,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  his  highness  for  delivering  them  from  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  for  his  care  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  affiairs,  which  they  desired  him  to  continue.  King 
James  hearing  of  this  convention,  sent  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  lords  of  his  late  privy  council,  asserting  that  his  absence 
was  involuntarfj  and  only  temporary ;  and  he  recapitulated  his 
complaint  against  the  lata  proceedings  of  his  son-in-law. 
Notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed,  on 
the  28th,  to  the  following  resolution : — ^^  That  king  James  II. 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons, 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws  and  withdrawn  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
the  throne  b  hereby  vacant** 

Tbisbesolution  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, for  thmr  concurrence,  to  which  the  peers  agpreed,  with 
these  amendments :  that  instead  of  the  word  abdieatedy  the 
word  deserted  should  be  inserted,  and  the  words  the  throne  is 
thereby  vacant  should  be  wholly  left  out  The  Commons  pe- 
remptorily declined  to  admit  of  these  amendmenlB,  and  there- 
fore sent  to  the  Lords  to  desire  a  conference,  which  was  agreed 

voLaii.  d  B 
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to,  and  a  conmiiUee  was  appointed  to  manage  it.  The  Lords 
were  anxious  to  sabstitnte  the  word  deserium,  but  the  Com- 
mons would  not  agree  to  it,  for  their  managers  said  desertion 
implies  fear  and  compulsion,  and  they  would  not  admit  that 
coercion  had  been  used,  but  that  the  king  had  made  a  free  and 
voluntary  abdication  of  the  throne.  The  conferences  conti- 
nued till  the  7th  of  February,  when  the  peers  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  sayiug  that  their  lordships  had  agreed  to 
their  vote  without  any  alterations^. 

The  princess  op  Orange  arrived  from  Holland  at  White- 
hall on  the  12th  of  February.  Both  houses  of  the  convention 
attended  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  at  Whitehall,  witk 
a  declaration  asserting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  with  a  resolution, — 

**  That  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
be,  and  be  declared,  king  and  queen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  to  hold  to  them  during  their  lives,  and  the  life 
of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of 
the  royal  power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by,  the  said  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  prince  and  princess  during 
their  joint  lives.  Remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  le* 
mainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  prince  of  Orange." 

The  prince  refiised  the  crown  upon  these  conditions,  unless 
the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  king  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  insisted  that  the  princess  should  have  no  share  in  the 
government  If  they  would  not  yield  to  this  demand,he  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  army  and  return  to  Holland,  and  leare 
the  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  their  exasperated  sovereign. 
This  threat  silenced  all  opposition ;  and  on  the  13th,  William 
Henry  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  were  pro- 
clsumed  king  and  queen  at  the  usual  places  and  with  the  cus- 
tomary solenmities.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  William 
was  bom  on  the  4th  November,  1650;  married  on  the  4th 
November,  1677 ;  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  4th  Novem* 
ber,  1688.  His  household  and  ministry  were  immediately 
formed,  and  bishop  Bumet  observes  that,  there  was  a  majori^ 
of  whigs,  both  in  the  council  and  among  the  great  officers  of 
state.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniyi 
the  bishops  of  Gloucester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Peterborough,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William » 

>  Life  of  JamM  n.  221-277  ;  where  a  fuU  acoovnt  of  Uie  ConfeRoee  b 
gifea.*-8iamo&'t  Chronological  Hiatoiian,  i.  248,  249.— D'Oyley's  lifeofSio- 
oroft* 
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and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  four  of  these  bishops 
were  of  the  seren  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried 
for  disobeying  king  Jameses  illegal  orders. 

In  his  additional  declaration  the  prince  of  Orange  said — 
^  We  are  confident  that  no  persons  can  have  had  such  hard 
thoughts  of  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  any  other  design 
in  this  undertaking  than  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  reli- 
gion and  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects  upon 
so  sure  a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  na- 
tion relapsing  into  the  like  miseries  at  any  time  hereafter.**  Yet 
the  whole  of  his  actions  tended  to  shew  that  he  had  long  fixed 
his  firmest  affections  on  the  crown.  He  alleged  several  points 
that  require  to  be  proved  before  they  can  be  admitted,  but 
which  were  entirely  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the 
object  of  his  ambition  and  of  his  expedition — that  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  a  supposititious  child— that  king  James  made  a 
league  with  the  king  of  France  for  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
testant  subjects — that  Charles  II.  had  been  poisoned — and  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  murdered.  These  are  such  heavy 
accusations,  grievous  charges,  and  horrid  crimes,  that  they 
require  to  be  proved  before  they  can  be  believed;  for  if  it  were 
enough  to  accuse,  there  would  not  be  an  innocent  person  found. 
Although  the  Jesuits  into  whose  hands  James  had  resigned 
himself  were  capable  of  any  atrocity  to  serve  the  end  that 
they  had  in  view,  and  whose  principles  are  such  as  to  create 
a  deserved  detestation  of  popery,  yet  ^'  to  see  a  father  setting 
up  a  pretended  son  against  the  interest  of  his  own  undoubted 
children;  to  behold  a  king  bargaining  for  the  destruction  of 
his  own  subjects;  to  represent  to  our  minds  one  brother  pre- 
paring the  deadly  cup  for  the  other,  who  yet  ventured  his 
crown  rather  than  he  would  exclude  him  firom  the  hopes  of  it 
in  reversion:  to  look  upon  the  same  royal  person  plotting  and 
managing  the  assassination  of  a  captive  and  helpless  peer ; 
are  such  dismal  sights  and  melancholy  scenes,  so  full  of  horror 
and  barbarous  cruelty,  that  they  must  needs  make  sad  im- 
pressions on  the  hearts  even  of  the  boldest  spectators  S^'  and 
they  require  better  proof  than  the  mere  declamation  that  has 
heen  hitherto  produced  for  them,  to  make  them  credible. 

In  the  fringe's  declaration  for  Scotland  there  was  a  clause 
commanding  all  parties  then  in  arms,  except  garrisons  and 
the  company  of  foot  kept  up  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
stantly to  be  disbanded,  and  forbidding  any  one  either  to  con- 
tinue iu  arms  or  to  take  them  up.  This  appears  a  very  innocent 

^  Somen'  Tracts,  319.— The  earl  of  Eatex  committed  suicide  in  the  watar-doset 
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order;  but  there  was  more  meant  than  met  the  ear.     AJter  the 
successful  rabbling  in  the  west,  but  especially  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  the  few  presbyterians  in  Edinburgh  took  cooragey and 
formed  the  resolution  of  following  the  example  of  the  west 
country  rabble ;  and  they  were  also  animated  in  their  patriotic 
intentions  by  the  solicitations  and  the  correspondence  of  their 
friends.     The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  wast  he  intention  of'the  western  rabble  to  proceed 
to  the  capital,  to  reform  the  church  in  that  city;  and,  in  fact, 
they  were  daily  pouring  into  it  The  magistrates  determined  to 
defend  their  city  and  clergy  from  the  insults  of  these  ferocious 
reformers,  and  in  addition  to  their  own  powers,  they  invited 
the  College  of  Justice  to  join  them.     The  College  of  Justice 
means  all  the  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh  connected  with  the  su- 
preme courts  of  judicature  * ;   and  these,  **  to  their  eternal 
glory ,^  readily  complied  with  the  invitation,  took  up  anD<, 
formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  and  kept  guard  for  several 
days,  according  to  military  discipline.    This  intrepid  body 
soon  daunted  the  courage  of  the  covenanters,  and  they  com- 
plained of  this  opposition  to  their  malevolence  as  a  part  of 
their  suffermga  and  of  their  persecutum!    But  the  military 
posture  of  the  College  of  Justice  was  ^'  certainly  a  most  ge- 
nerous action ;  an  undertaking  becoming  good  patriots  (thus 
to  appear  against  tumults  and  rabbles,  the  greatest  plagues  of 
society,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  mankind),  and  deserves  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the  highest  encomiums."  But 
it  was  a  migh^  disappointment  to  the  presbyterians,  who 
thought  to  have  carried  the  reign  of  terror  into  the  capital; 
for  if  any  tumult  had  arisen,  these  gentlemen  would  very  soon 
have   put  it  down.     The  presbyterians,  therefore,  sent  up 
grievous  complaints  to  their  friends  at  court,  who  entirely  en- 

^  In  the  year  1657  a  judgment  was  given  by  the  Conit  of  Seasion  wliieii  de- 
cided Uie  question  of  whom  the  *'  College  of  Jnatioe  **  was  composed ;  sod  the 
foUowing  persons  were  declared  by  this  important  judgment  to  be  the  pirrileged 
members  of  this  very  numerous  body :— Tlie  lords  of  session— adTocates—derfci 
of  session— clerks  of  the  bills — writers  to  the  signet— deputies  of  tiie  derki  of 
session,  who  serve  in  the  outer  house ;  and  their  substitutes  for  registratioa^ 
being  one  in  each  clerk's  office — ^the  three  deputies  of  the  clerks  of  the  bil]»- 
the  clerks  of  exchequer — the  directors  of  the  chancellarji  their  depute,  snd  two 
clerks  thereof— the  writer  to  the  privy  sesl,  and  his  depute — the  clerks  of  geoosl 
registers  of  seisins  and  homings— the  maoers  of  the  session — ^the  keeper  of  the 
minute  book — the  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  the  inner  snd  outer  house.    Bot  com- 

Jtrehensive  as  this  list  is,  the  priTileges  are  not  confined  solely  to  them ;  the 
bllowing  personages  are  included  i  —  One  actual  servant  of  ea6h  lord  of  the 
session— one  servant  of  each  advocate — ^four  extractors  in  each  of  the  du« 
clerks,  offices  of  the  session — ^two  servants  employed  by  the  derk  of  the  regiiter 
in  keeping  the  public  registers — and  the  librarian  of  the  advocates,  VStmrf^'^ 
Author's  Book  of  the  ConstitnUon,  p.  459. 
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grossed  the  princess  ear,  and  they  easily  imposed  a  plausible 
account  upon  him,  and  thereby  procured  that  clause  to  be  put 
into  the  declaration.  The  prince  ordered  '*  all  persons  to  lay 
dofrn  their  arms,  and  therewith  their  animosities  and  cruel  re- 
sentments, ordaining  also  that  all  ministers  that  had  been 
violently  ejected  should  return  to  their  respective  charges^  and 
90  continue^  without  molestation,  until  the  settling  of  the  go- 
vernment by  the  conrention  of  estates;  and,  in  a  word,  that 
all  things  of  that  nature  should  be  restored  as  they  were  in 
the  month  of  October  preceding*.*' 

The  gentlemen  of  the  College  of  Justice,  accustomed  to 
shew  all  deference  to  the  least  shadow  of  authority,  imme- 
diately laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  clergy  imagined  that  the 
Presbyterians  would  do  the  same,  albeit  contrary  to  their  prin- 
ciples. On  the  contrary,  they  not  only  continued  in  arms,  but 
became  more  audacious  than  before,  and  the  riot  in  Olasgow 
already  mentioned  was  the  first-fruits.  AAer  the  presbyterian 
government  was  established,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
cite  and  examine  several  of  the  advocates  for  having  taken  up 
amis  at  the  call  of  the  magistrates,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  clergy  from  the  attack  of  the  rabble.  ^^  But  it  seems 
(whether  it  was  from  shame,  or  some  other  cause,  I  know  not) 
they  thought  fit  to  let  it  fall,  for  they  have  not  yet  proceeded 
farther;  yet, on  the  other  hand,  the  western  rabble  were  never 
called  in  guesiion;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  still  encouraged, 
as  you  shall  hear  incontinent^." 

The  rabbling  still  went  on,  notwithstanding  the  princess 
order;  for  the  presbyterians  said  they  knew  his  mind  better; 
they  said  he  only  pretended  to  protect  the  clergy,  hut  in  reality 
required  them  to  purge  the  kirk  of  all  malignants.  Accord- 
ingly tliey  attacked  the  manse  of  Livingstone,  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow,  and  robbed  it  of  all  the  valuables,  insulted  the 
clergyman,  and  alarmed  his  wife,  who  had  recently  lain  in ; 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  they  prevented  the  performance 
of  divine  service,  and  forcibly  ejected  Mr.  Honeyman  from  his 
cure,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  ex- 
ercise his  ministry  there  again.  Another  strolling  party  (for  it 
Was  remarked  that  it  was  not  their  parishioners  who  engaged 
in  these  sacrilegious  aflrays)  attacked  Mr.  William  Mann,  mi- 
nister of  Bathgate,  in  the  same  county,  carried  off'  the  keys  of 
the  church  and  the  communion  plate,  then  took  and  tore  his 
gown  over  his  head,  and  burnt  it.    A  strolling  rabble  attacked 

*  Case  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  6,  7.— Account  of  the  Penecation,  20. 
'  Vi  aupra. 
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the  house  of  Mr.  Norman  Mackinnej,  minister  of  Midcalder, 
broke  open  the  doors  in  his  absence,  insulted  his  wife,  burnt 
his  gown,  destroyed  his  furniture,  and  carried  off  the  comma- 
nion  plate. 

It  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate  every  individual  case 
of  rabbling  of  the  clergy  performed  by  the  presby terians :  in 
most  cases  the  process  was  pretty  nearly  the  same :  a  rabble 
in  arms  attacked  the  clergy  in  their  houses  generally  at  night, 
beat  them,  destroyed  their  furniture,  generally  robbed  them  of 
portable  articles  of  value,  and  always  of  the  communion  plate ; 
took  away  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  ordered  them  to  remoie 
from  the  parish  under  threats  of  worse  treatment,  or  even  of 
death.  The  names  and  cases  of  a  multitude  of  these  Confesson 
for  Christ  are  now  before  me,  all  of  whose  depositions  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give ;  for  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole 
clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  were  served 
in  a  similar  manner^  and  with  many  others  in  the  diocese  of 
Edinburgh.  There  were  upwards  of  800  clergy  gected  or 
rabbled  out  of  their  churches,  and  thrown  entirely  out  of 
bread.  *^  Upon  all  this,  the  afflicted  ministers  saw  clearly  there 
was  nothing  lefl  for  them  but  to  suffer  patiently  the  good  toiU 
of  GoDy  which  they  have  done,  without  the  least  public  com- 
plaint, waiting  witii  all  christian  submission  for  a  reparation 
of  tlieir  wrongs  from  the  justice  of  God,  and  till  those  in  power 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  commiserate  their  condition, 
since  they  and  their  poor  families  are  in  very  hard  and  pinch* 
iiig  circumstances,  having  been  turned  out  of  their  livings  and 
properties  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  winter,  and  suffered  not  onlj 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  some  the  loss  of  their  children, 
and  many  marks  and  bruises  in  their  own  bodies ;  and  now  are 
in  a  state  of  desolation,  not  knowing  where  to  lay  their  heads, 
or  to  have  bread  for  themselves  or  families^.** 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  in  the  western  districts  held  a  numerous 
meeting  at  Lesmahago  on  the  3d  of  March,  where  they  re- 
newed the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  a  solemn  oath  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  his  highness 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  convention  of  estates  sat  down  on  the  14th  of  March, 
at  E  dinburgh,  to  whom  the  present  persecution  of  the  clergy  had 
been  referred.  The  adherents  of  king  James  in  it  were  few  in 
number.  There  were  present  seven  bishops — the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Dunblane,  Boss, 
the  Isles,  and  Orkney — ^forty-two  peers,  forty-nine  barons  or 

'  Case,  &c.,  p.  6. 
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membeis  for  counties,  and  fifty  burgesses  or  members  for  the 
burghs.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  said  prayers ;  and  prayed 
tor  the  safety  and  restoration  of  king  James.  The  dulce  of 
Hamilton  was  chosen  president.  Among  their  first  transacti()tis 
they  laid  aside  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  till  then  had  ever 
been  thought  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Scottish 
parliament^. 

Before  recounting  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  Uie  manner  in  which  the  meeting 
had  been  called,  the  number  of  the  nobility  that  were  absent, 
the  scruples  of  many,  and  the  manner  of  the  elections.  At  the 
time  when  the  prince  of  Orange  issued  out  writs  he  was  in  the 
eve  of  the  law  a  /oret^ner,  for  he  had  not  then  assumed  the 
sovereign  authority.  Many  of  the  nobility  were  in  conse- 
quence afraid  to  attend  the  convention,  and  the  gentry  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  elected,  as  they  were  summoned  by  no 
legal  authority,  but  in  opposition  to  the  known  will  of  James, 
who  was  still  acknowledged  as  the  sovereign.  If  this  revolu- 
tion had  miscarried,  and  James  had  recovered  his  crown,  their 
meeting  without  his  writ  would  unquestionably  have  been  con- 
sidered high  treason.  For  the  same  reason,  many  who  did 
come  to  attend  the  convention  went  away  again  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  that  the  convention  was  not  to  act  by  James's 
aiidiorify,  and  others  entered  their  protests  against  the  legality 
of  the  meeting.  "  All  these  things,^'  says  an  ^.nonymous 
writer,  '^  gave  the  presbyterians  an  opportunty  of  managing 
their  own  designs  with  much  the  less  opposition.  For  such  a 
number  of  people,  from  their  scruples,  either  not  coming  to, 
or  afterwards  leaving,  the  convention,  soon  gave  the  presby- 
terians the  maiority  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  being 
once  possessed  of,  contrary  even  to  their  own  expectations, 
were  not  such  fools  as  to  part  with  it,  though  some  who  had 
left  them  had  got  over  their  scruples,  and  were  willing  to  re- 
turn ;  but  then,  no  right  nor  reason  could  induce  them  [the 
presbyterians]  to  admit  any  amongst  them  who  were  not  cdto- 
gether  the  same  as  themselves:  and  the  truth  is,  that  the 
people  who  staid  in  the  convention,  and  voted  there,  were  so 
fewj  that  they  looked  more  like  a  small  committee^  than  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,  and  several  of  them  were  persons 
vnder  the  sentence  of  foTfeiture  and  banishment  for  high 
treason ;  and  yet  there  they  sat  and  voted  in  the  most  con- 
siderable points  before  them,  before  they  were  restored  to  their 
blood,  or  indemnified  or  had  remissions  from  any  mortal ;  and 

>  Crookahanks,  ii.  492. 
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it  was  not  till  after  the  cosrention  was  turned  into  a  parliament 
that  their  forfeitures  were  rescinded ! 

**  The  whole  estate  of  burghs  who  were  members  of  that 
conrention  were  chosen  in  such  an  [illegal]  manner  as  was 
never  before  heard  of  or  knowna  in  Scotland,  entirely  different 
from  what  our  law  and  practice  did  direct.  For  the  prince  of 
Orange  ordered  tlie  burghs  in  particular  and  expressly  to 
choose  each  its  commissioner  by  the  poll ;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly chosen  by  the  mob,  who  chose  anybody  they  were 
directed  to  choose,  and  who  they  were  told  would  be  faroora- 
ble  to  his  interest  who  had  invested  them  with  a  new  power 
they  never  had  before  and  were  fond  of.  This,  however  ne- 
cessary some  thought  it,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  plain  break- 
ing in  upon  our  constitution  in  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  a  manifest  violation  of  our  three  standing  laws  and  cus- 
toms in  such  elections,  and  such  as  even  the  king  could 
not  have  made,  at  least  without  a  parliament  ^*' 

This  extraoroinart  care  for  securing  a  majority  in  the 
convention  is  confirmed  by  M^Cormick,  who  says — **  By  the 
advice  of  lord  Stair,  and  the  activity  of  his  son,  the  elections 
for  representatives  were  so  conducted,  that  the  friends  of  king 
James  could  not  avail  themselves  of  that  influence  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  burghs ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
bers were  returned,  according  to  this  plan,  by  a  poll  of  all 
the  inhMtantSj  what  they  determined  was  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the  people  !^**  The  viscount  of  Dundee,  and  some 
others,  betook  themselves  to  arms,  and  most  of  the  royalists  re- 
tired home  to  their  country  houses.  *'  But  certain  it  is,""  says 
Mr.  Lockhart,  *^had  they  [the  loyalists]  been  unanimoos 
among  themselves,  they  were  strong  enough  to  have  opposed 
the  fanatic  party,  and  crossed  them  in  most  of  their  designs 
with  relation  to  both  church  and  state.  The  opinion,  likewise, 
that  matters  could  not  long  stand  in  the  present  posture,  in- 
duced many  of  the  royalists  to  shun  being  elected  members 
of  that  convention,  not  desiring  to  homologate  any  of  the  prince 
of  Grangers  actings,  and  thereby  many  more  of  the  fanatics 
came  to  be  elected  than  otherwise  woijdd  have  been^.** 


(  Shoit  History  of  the  Rerolatkm  in  Sootlan4.^I1io  bwgh  memben  wan 
alwayi  elected  by  the  magistratea  and  town  coancil  of  erery  royal  hnisfa,  nA 
not  by  the  people.  Tliis  caatom  continued  tlU  the  Reform  Bill  altered  the  vboh 
oonstittttion  of  the  kingdom. 

s  life  of  William  Caratarea,  prefixed  to  State  Pepera  and  Letten  addrenad 
to  William  Caratarea,  confidential  aecretary  to  king  William  dniing  the  wbde  d 
hia  reign  ;  afterwarda  principal  of  the  UniTendty  of  Edinbnrgh,  p.  37. 

^  Lockhart  Papera,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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The  PRINCE  OF  Orange  shewed  his  anxiety  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  by  the  instructions 
that  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  bishop  Rose  was 
of  opinion  that  if  they  had  complied  with  his  desire,  he 
woold  hare  vigorously  supported  them,  and  maintain€>d  the 
establidiment  of  the  church.  **  And  I  am,"  says  the  bishop, 
in  that  letter  which  has  already  been  cited,  '^the  more  con- 
finned  in  this,  that  after  my  down-coming  here,  my  lord  St. 
Andrews  and  I  taking  occasion  to  wait  upon  duke  Hamilton, 
his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two  before  the  sitting  down  of  the 
Convention,  that  he  had  it  in  special  charge  from  king  William, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  in  case  the  bishops  could  by  any  means  be  brought 
to  befriend  his  interest ;  and  prayed  us  most  emphatically,  for 
OUT  own  sakesy  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. To  which  my  lord  St.  Andrews  replied,  *  that  both  by 
natoral  allegiance,  the  laws,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  we 
were  engaged  in  the  king^s  interest,  and  that  we  were,  by  God's 
grace,  to  stand  by  it  in  the  face  of  all  dangers,  and  to  the 
greatest  losses :'  subjoining,  that  *  his  grace's  quality  and  in- 
fluence did  put  it  in  his  hands  to  do  his  master  [king  James] 
the  greatest  service,  and  himself  the  surest  honour ;  and  if  he 
acted  otherways,  it  might  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  task  and  curse, 
both  upon  himself  and  family  ^''* 

On  the  second  day,  a  letter  from  king  James  was  offered 
to  the  koase ;  and  at  the  same  time  another  was  presented 
from  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  occasioned  a  debate  whe- 
ther or  not  the  letters  of  James  or  William  should  be  first  read ; 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  latter.  In  it  William  expressed  his 
sense  ^  of  the  kindness  and  concern  that  many  of  their  nation 
had  evinced  towards  him  and  his  undertaking,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence they  had  in  him.  He  recommended  them  to  enter  with 
all  speed  upon  such  consultations  with  regard  to  the  public 
good,  and  to  the  general  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  people, 
as  may  settle  them  on  sure  and  lasting  foundations  of  peace  ^." 
It  also  recommended  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Before 
king  James's  letter  was  read,  the  following  minute  was  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  assembly : — **  Forasmuch  as  there  is  a 
letter  from  king  James  VII.  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
estates,  they,  before  entering  thereof,  declare  and  enact,  that 
notwithstanding  of  any  thing  that  may  be  contained  in  that 
letter  for  dissolving  them  or  impeding  their  procedure,  yet  they 

^  Vide  Keith's  Catalogue,  65-72.        *  Skinner's  Eccleiiafiticid  Hiatoiy,  u.  524. 
VOL.  IIU  3  F 
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are  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the  Estates,  and  will  continue 
undissolved,  until  they  settle  and  secure  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  gOTemment,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ^^ 

The  letter  from  king  James  was  dated  in  Brest  harbour, 
on  board  the  St  Michael,  March  1st,  requiring  them  to  stand 
by  him,  and  to  own  his  authority. — "  Whereas  we  have  been 
informed  that  you,  the  peers  and  representatives, .  .  .  .  of  our 
ancient  kingdom  ....  were  to  meet  ...  by  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Orange  i  we  think  fit  to  let  you 
know,  that  as  we  have  at  all  times  relied  upon  the  faithfulness 
and  affection  of  you  our  ancient  people,  so  much  that  in  our 
greatest  misfortunes  heretofore  we  hare  had  recourse  to  your 
assistance,  and  that  with  good  success  to  our  affairs,  so  now 
again  we  require  of  you  to  support  our  royal  interest,  expecting 
from  you  what  becomes  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  generous 
and  honest  men,  that  will  neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be  ca- 
joled nor  frighted  into  any  action  misbecoming  true-hearted 
Scotsmen.  .  •  .  And  you  will  likewise  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  to  yourselves  and  your  posterity  the  gracious  pro- 
mises which  we  have  so  often  made,  of  securing  your  religion, 
laws,  properties,  and  rights,  which  we  are  still  resolved  to  per- 
form, as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  meet  you  safely  in  the 
parliament  of  our  ancient  kingdom  .  .  .  We  further  let  you 
know,  that  we  will  pardon  all  such  as  shall  return  to  their 
duty  before  the  last  day  of  this  month  inclusive,  and  that  we 
will  punish  with  the  rigour  of  our  laws  all  such  as  shall  stand 
in  rebellion  against  us  or  our  authority^/* 

Jameses  letter  was  read  in  silence,  and  no  member  proposed 
to  make  any  answer  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Crane,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  brought  it,  was  first  put  under  arrest,  and  then  dis- 
missed with  a  passport  instead  of  an  answer !  But  on  the 
2dd  tlie  convention  returned  an  answer  to  William^s  letter, 
in  which  they  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition, thanked  him  for  taking  upon  him  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  assured  him  ihey  would  come  speedily  to 
proper  resolutions  for  the  establishment  of  the  government,  the 
laws,  and  tlieir  liberties,  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people !  The  conclusion  of  this  letter  was 
very  refreshing  to  those  of  the  rabbled  clergy  who  were  then 
at  Edinburgh,  and  excited  a  hope  that  their  case  would  soon 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  they  were  as  good  protestants 
as  the  presbyterians,  and  they  had  also  rights  and  liberties  as- 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  524.— Guthria's  Gen.  Hist  z.  284. 
*  Ufeof  James  11.  287,288. 
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serted  bj  the  laws,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  and  secured 
as  much  as  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  persecutors.  But 
their  hopes  and  expectations  were  not  of  long  continuance. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  constitutional  body,  called 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  was  set  aside ;  so  on  the  26th  of 
March  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  established  church.  A  certain  number  of  the  bishops 
were  legally  entitled  to  be  chosen  members  of  the  Articles ; 
but  the  bishops  were  excluded ;  and  for  this  committee  of 
estates  there  were  appointed  nine  peers,  nine  knights  of  the 
shires,  and  nine  burgesses.  This  indication  of  the  views  of 
the  convention  disheartened  the  clergy,  and  excited  an  appre- 
hension in  their  minds  that  the  chief  object  of  those  who 
appeared  so  zealous  for  the  revolution  and  the  protestant  re- 
ligion was  more  for  the  destruction  of  the  episcopal  order, 
than  with  any  design  to  settle  the  kingdom  on  its  just  and 
ancient  basis.  Their  apprehensions  became  stronger  when 
they  observed  that  the  convention  did  not  take  the  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Glasgow  under  their  protection  that  had 
been  ejected  by  the  rabble  from  their  parochial  cures. 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  in  the  western  counties  had  rendered 
such  important  services  to  the  cause,  that  it  was  considered  a 
judicious  movement  to  bring  them  into  Edinburgh,  to  over- 
awe those  members  of  the  convention  who  were  attached  to 
king  James.  Accordingly,  about  a  thousand  of  these  ardent 
and  godly  reformers  were  marched  into  Edinburgh,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  and  put  under  mili- 
tary discipline.  Their  disorderly  conduct  was  connived  at 
They  placed  themselves  in  groups  round  all  the  entrances  to 
the  house  of  parliament,  insulted  those  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  stood  for  episcopacy,  and  outrageously  abused  the 
bishops  on  their  entering  and  leaving  the  house.  This  riotous 
conduct  had  the  effect  desired,  for  most  of  the  nobility,  and 
all  the  bishops,  refrained  from  attending  a  convention  where 
their  lives  were  in  danger  from  excited  and  bigoted  partizans. 
In  consequence,  the  presbyterian  party  had  every  thing  their 
own  way;  for  it  immediately  placed  them  in  the  majority,  and, 
as  the  author  already  cited  justly  observes,  the  whole  conven- 
tion was  now  reduced  to  so  smaJl  a  number  as  to  appear  more 
like  a  committee  than  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  Still 
forther  to  serve  political  purposes,  a  body  of  regular  troops 
from  England  was  marched  into  Edinburgh,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  general  Mackay,  consisting  of  four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry. 

The  business  of  transfen-ing  their  allegiance  to  William 
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was  managed  in  the  committee,  and  sir  John  Dalrymple  pro- 
posed it  to  the  house.     After  ridiculing  the  debates  in  the 
English  parliament  upon  the  word  abdication,  where  their 
throne  was  declared  vacant,  he  made  the  foUowing  motion: — 
"  The  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare 
that  king  James  the  Seventh,  being  a  profiessed  papist,  did 
assume  the  royal  power,  and  acted  as  a  king,  without  ever 
taking  the  oath  required  by  law ;  and  had  by  the  advice  of 
evil  and  wicked  councillors  invaded  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  and  limited 
monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic   power  ;    and  had 
governed  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religioo, 
and  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Uie  nation.''     Here 
follows  a  long  list  of  those  acts  of  maladministration  of  which 
they  accuse  him,  and  then  the  same  clause  is  repeated ;  and  the 
paragraph  strangely  concludes  with — ^^  All  which  are  utterly 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws,  statutes,  and  free- 
dom of  this  realm.    Therefore  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  find 
and  declare  that  king  James  the  Seventh  .  .  •  hath  FORFErTSD 
THE  RIGHT  TO  THB  CROWN,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacavt. 
And  whereas,  &c.  .  .  .  that  by  the  law  of  this  kingdom,  no 
papist  can  be  king  or  queen  of  this  realm,  nor  bear  any  office 
whatsoever  in  it ;  nor  can  any  protestant  successor  exercise 
the  regal  power  until  he  or  she  swear  the  coronation  oath. . .  . 
That  PRELACY,  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church 
above  presbyters,  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable 
grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  generality  of  tlie  people  ever  since  the  reforma- 
tion (they  having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters),  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  abolished  .  .  .     Having  an  entire  con- 
fidence that  his  said  majesty,  the  king  of  England,  will  perfect 
the  deli\  crancc  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will  still  preserve 
them  from  the  violation  of  their  rights,  which  they  have  here 
asserted,  and  from  all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  the  said  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  do 
resolve,  that  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  be  and  are  declared  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland,  &c.  f  *  and  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  English  declaration. 

This  declaration  is  commonly  called  the  Claim  of  Right. 
It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there  being  only  nine  nega- 
tive voices,  of  whom  seven  were  bishops.  It  is  said,  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  them ;  and  this  saying  was 
verified  in  this  convention.  The  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Arg)le) 
who  was   beheaded  for  hijj'h   treason,  and   attainted,  now 
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assumed  bk  father's  title,  and  sat  in  the  conTention  as  earl  or 
Argyle ;  most  likely  on  an  understanding,  before  he  left  Holland, 
where  the  rerolution  was  planned,  that  his  blood  and  title 
would  be  restored  as  soon  as  William  had  attained  the  object 
of  bis  ambition.  Argyle,  sir  James  MontgomexY)  a  nd  sir 
John  Dalryn^le  the  lord  advocate,  were  despatched  to  London 
with  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  tender  of  the  crown  to  William 
and  Marj,  which  they  very  readily  accepted,  and  Argyle  ad- 
mioistered  to  them  the  coronation  oath.  On  the  11th  of  April 
they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  king  and  queen,  with 
the  usual  formalties  ^. 

The  earl  op  Crawford  moved  that  a  clause  should  be 
iDserted  in  their  letter,  requesting  William  to  turn  this  conven- 
tion of  estates  into  a  parliament.  In  answer  to  this  motion  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  declared  that  king  William  had  been  pleased 
to  appoint  him  his  commissioner,  and  that  he  was  empowered 
to  give  the  king's  consent  to  an  act  for  turning  this  meeting  into 
a  parliament,  and  that  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  appointed  its 
president.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  two  noblemen 
understood  each  other  before  this  subject  was  broached,  and 
were  prepared  with  an  act  to  transmute  this  convention  into 
a  parliament,  when  it  was  immediately  prorogued.  This  was 
a  greater  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  and  an  act  of  more  arbitrary 
power,  than  ever  James  had  attempted;  for  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  unccmstitutionally  elected  in  the  first  place, 
and  now,  without  giving  the  people  the  freedom  of  choosing 
their  own  representatives,  the  convention,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  alone,  was  created  a  parliament  ^^  And  as  they 
had  created  him  their  king,  so  in  return  he  would  not  be 
short  of  them  in  civility ;  he  created  them  his  first,  and,  indeed, 
hison/y  parliament;  being  so  fond  of  them,  that  he  continued 
them  all  his  life,  and  also  took  care  that  they  should  outlive 
himself  six  months,  which  they  did:  so  that  the  last  session 
of  the  Revolution-conveution-parliament,  chosen  in  the 
manner  I  have  told  you,  did  sit  and  do  business  since  this 
queen  [Anne]  came  to  the  throne  V  But  the  new  government 
was  afraid  to  call  a  new  parliament,  lest  the  churchmen  might, 
as  they  certainly  would,  have  been  elected.  "  The  revolu- 
tioners,"'  says  Lockhart^,  '^  being  sensible  of  this,  and  afraid  to 

1  H'Cormiek't  Life  of  Cantarei,  oS.-^Wodrow  •  History,  iv.  482.84.— 
Salmon's  Chronological  Historian.— Aecount  of  the  Persecntioo.— SkiniMr's 
^Iniastical  History,  ii.  526. — Guthrie's  General  History,  z. 

Short  History  of  the  Revolation  in  Scotland,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman in  Amsterdam  to  hw  friend  m  London,  1712;  cited  in  Episcopal  Maga- 
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call  a  parliament,  lest  the  royalists,  seeing  whither  thej  were 
drinng,  should  lay  aside  their  scniples,  and  stand  candidates 
for  being  elected,  had  recourse  to  a  «As/}  altogether,  I  shall  saj 
no  w  orse,  unprecedented  in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  was,  to  pass 
an  act  turning  the  convention  of  estates  into  a  parliament. .... 
To  these  above-mentioned  unfortunate  jealousies  of  the  roy- 
alists, the  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  and  the 
framing  and  imposing  the  oMtfrofire,  may  be  imputed  the  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  since  found  in  opposing  the  fanatic  and 
court  party's  designs  and  projects.  For  having  once  settled 
the  government  as  they  pleased,  and  got  a  parliament  that 
consisted  entirely  of  a  set  of  men  of  their  own  stamp  and 
kidney  (being  mostly  old  forfeited  rebels  and  gentlemen  of  no 
fortune,  respect,  or  families,  in  the  kingdom),  they  took  care  to 
continue  that  very  parliament  aU  king  William's  reign,  and 
part  of  queen  Anne's  too." 

William  received  the  deputies  of  the  estates  with  much 
more  civility  than  his  usual  phlegmatic  manner  warranted, 
and  readily  condescended  to  accept  that  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  seized,  and  then  held  in  secure  possession,  and 
that  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  following  fanatical  oath  was  then  tendered  to 
him: — ^^  We  will  ser\e  the  eternal  God  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  according  as  He  has  commanded  in  His  holy  word, 
and  the  right  and  due  administration  of  the  sacraments,  now 
received  and  preached  within  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  and 
shall  abolishy  and  gamstand^  dX\  false  religiony  contrary  to  the 
same,  &c.  And  we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretuxj 
and  enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  that  shall  be  conviei 
by  the  true  kirk  of  God  of  the  said  crimes,  out  of  our  lands 
and  empire  of  ScoUand:  and  all  this  we  faithfully  affirm  b} 
oiu:  solemn  oath." 

Theib  majesties  were  undoubtedly  bound  to  be  perse- 
cutors by  this  oath,  and  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  whom 
heresies,  false  doctrine,  &c.  pointed,  he  was  bound  to  proceed 
with  that  rabbling  and  persecution  of  the  episcopalians  whicb 
they  had  begun.  William  himself  saw  it  in  this  light,  and 
refused  to  sign  it,  till  the  commissioners  replied,  that  neither 
the  meaning  of  the  oath,  nor  the  laws  of  Scotland,  did  import 
persecution ;  which  a  presbyterian  author  denounces  as  tslse 
and  inconsistent.  Then,  said  he,  **  I  take  the  oath  in  that 
sense."  No  words  can  more  clearly  import  persecution;  and 
although  the  persecuting  clause  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  present 
amiable  hand  that  wields  the  sceptre,  yet  she  is  bound  by 
oath  to  persecute  that  church  which  is  in  full  communion  with 
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that  in  which  she  received  her  new  birth,  and  from  the  hands 
of  whose  chief  minister  she  received  her  temporal  crown. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  the  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters prepared  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  convention, 
upon  the  basis  of  Renwick's  and  the  Sanquhar  Declarations. 
It  is  headed,  '^  The  humble  petition  of  Uie  poor  people  who 
have  suffered  grievous  persecution  for  their  religion,  and 
for  their  revolts  from,  and  disowning  the  authority  of,  king 
James  VII.,  pleading  for  devolving  the  government  upon  the 
prince  of  Orange,  now  king  of  England."  They  rehearse  tkeir 
ntfferinga  for  what  the  law  called  sedition,  treason,  and  mur« 
der,  but  which  they  themselves  denominated  religion ;  and 
then  they  say,  "  we  prostrate  ourselves,  yet  under  the  sorrow- 
ing smart  of  our  still  bleeding  wounds,  at  your  honour's  feet, 
who  have  a  call,  a  capacity,  and  we  hope  a  heart  to  heal  us. 
....  That  you  will  proceed  without  any  delay  to  declare 
the  wicked  government  dissolved, the  crown  and  throne  vacant, 
and  James  VII.,  whom  we  never  have  ownedj  and  resolve,  in 
conjunction  with  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  never 
again  to  own — to  have  really  forfeited,  and  rightly  to  be  de- 
prived of,  all  the  right  and  title  he  ever  had,  or  could  ever 
pretend  to  have  thereto,  and  provide  that  it  may  never  be  in  the 
power  of  any  succeeding  ruler  to  aspire  unto  or  arise  to  such 
a  capacity  of  tyrannising  ^'^ 

The  affairs  of  the  rabbled  clergy  were  not  noticed  at  all 
by  the  convention  for  some  time.  On  the  28th  of  March  all 
the  bishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  with  some  of  the  com- 
mons, deserted  the  house,  considering  it  no  longer  consistent 
with  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  king  James,  to  sit  in 
it.  After  that,  the  presbyterians  easily  carried  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  their  first  act,  after  forfeiting  king  James 
in  absence,  was  to  publish  a  proclamation  against  owning  the 
late  king  James,  and  commanding  public  prayers  to  be  made 
for  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  It  ran  as  follows : — ^^  The 
estates  of  this  kingdom  having  proclaimed  and  declared  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  king  and  queen,  &c. ...  to  be  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland,  they  have  thought  fit,  by  public  proclamation,  to 
certify  the  lieges  that  none  presume  to  own  or  acknowledge 
the  late  king  James  VII.  for  their  king,  nor  obey,  accept,  or 
assist  any  commissions  or  orders  that  may  be  emitted  by  him, 
or  in  any  way  correspond  with  him ;  and  that  none  presume, 
upon  their  highest  peril,  by  word,  writing,  in  sermons,  or  any 
other  manner  of  way,  to  impugn  or  disown  the  roval  authority 

1  CroikBhank'i  History,  ii.  279-80. 
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of  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Scotland ;  but  that 
all  the  lieges  render  their  dutiful  obedience  to  their  majesties; 
and  that  none  presume  to  misconstrue  the  proceedings  of  the 
estates,  or  to  create  jealousies  or  misapprehensions  of  the  act- 
ings of  the  government;  but  that  M  the  ministers  of  the 
^atpelf  within  the  kingdom,  publiclj  pray  for  king  WiUiam 
and  queen  Mary  as  king  and  queen  of  this  realm :  And  the 
estates  do  require  the  ministers  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  pain  of  hein^  deprived  and  losing  their  benefices^  to 
read  this  proclamation  publicly  from  their  pulpits  upon  next 
Sunday,  being  the  14th  instant,  at  the  end  of  their  forenoon's 
sermon:  And  the  ministers  on  this  side  of  Tay  to  read  the 
same  upon  Sunday  thereafter,  the  21st  instant;  and  those  he- 
north  Tay  upon  the  28th  instant,  under  the  pain  foresaid: 
Discharging  hereby  the  proclamation  of  the  council,  dated 
1 6th  September,  16iB6,  to  be  read  hereafter  in  churches.  And 
the  estates  do  prohibit  and  discharge  any  injury  to  be  offered 
by  any  person  whatsoever  to  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  either 
in  churches  or  meeting-houses,  who  are  presently  in  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  their  minbtry  therein,  they  behaving 
themselves  as  becomes  under  the  present  government;  and 
ordains  this  proclamation  to  be  pubKshed  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh  with  all  the  ordinary  solemnity,  that  none  may 
plead  ignorance."* 

At  THB  SAME  time  the  estetes  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  presbyterians  who  had  come  into  Edinburgh  in  such  an 
illegal  manner  to  overawe  such  of  the  members  as  continued 
fidthful  to  king  James.  Now  these  men  were  the  very  men 
that  had  been  engaged  with  others  in  that  barbarous  rabble- 
ment  of  the  clergy  that  has  been  already  partly  described.  It 
was,  therefore,  virtually  a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  lawless  rabble 
Sai  their  most  atrocious  abuse  of  the  clerg}',  the  plundering 
of  their  goods,  the  sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  communion  plate 
that  had  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  God's  service,  and  the 
depriving  them  of  their  benefices  and  livings  ;  alT  of  which 
the  estates  called  important  services. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst;  for  the  above  proclama- 
tion was  designed,  as  it  actually  had  the  effect  in  part,  to 
gect  the  whole  of  the  established  episcopal  clergy;  and 
besides,  the  convention  did  not  take  the  clergy  in  the  west, 
that  had  been  rabbled,  under  their  protection,  &r  less  to  re- 
store them  to  their  churches.  During  the  vs  hole  time  that  the 
convention  had  sat,  the  rabble  were  as  busy  and  barbarous  as 
at  the  first,  and  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  proclamation, 
Mr.  Stewart,  incumbent  of  Ratho,  presented  a  petition,  com- 
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pliuniog  of  having  been  rabbled  and  ejected  from  his  benefice, 
and  praying  for  protection.  This»  says  bishop  Sage,  ^^  gave 
them  occasion  to  talk  of  the  clergy  indefinitelyj  and  of  the 
troubles  many  of  them  had  met  with.  Bat  what  should  be 
done  in  relation  to  them  ?  It  was  moved,  and  the  motion  was 
entertained,  that  a  proclamation  should  be  ordered,  requiring 
them  to  disown  king  James,  &c.,  and  promising  obedience  to 
aU  that  should  give  dutifiil  obedience.  But  then  another 
proposal  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  that  those  who 
had  been  thrust  from  their  stations  might  be  likewise  com- 
prehended, commanded  hotne  to  their  respective  churches,  and 
promised  protection  upon  their  compliance.  This  was  vigo- 
roualy  opposed  by  several  of  the  members,  particularly  by  sir 
James  Montgomery,  of  Skelmorly,  who  said,  that  was  down- 
right taking  Uie  whole  west  upon  their  top;  it  would  disoblige 
all  the  Presbyterians,  and  might  have  very  fatal  consequences; 
therefore  the  meeting  must  not  look  so  Jar  back;  it  would  be 
enough  if  protection  was  promised  to  Uiose  who  were  in  the 
actual  pOMieman  and  exercise  of  their  ministry^  which  rea- 
soning prevailed;  so  it  was  carried  that  the  proclamation 
should  run  as  it  stands  above  ^ 

This  proclamation  divided  the  clergy  into  two  classes ; 
those  who,  on  the  18th  of  April,  were  in  possession  of  their 
churches  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their  ministry,  and 
those  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  rabble,  and  were  then 
living  precariously  on  the  benevolence  of  their  friends.  To 
the  former  a  conditional  proteclidn  was  promised;  to  the  lat- 
ter none  at  all,  but  moreover  the  lawless  acts  of  the  rabble  were 
confirmed,  and  they  were  excluded  from  their  churches.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  important  proclamation  was  only  pub- 
lished at  the  cross  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday 
the  13th,  and  did  not  appear  in  print  till  eleven  oVlock  that 
evening.  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  were  required  to  read  the 
prochunation  from  their  pulpits  on  the  following  day,  yet  they 
received  no  notice  of  this  order,  nor  received  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation,  till  about  eleven  o*clock  on  Saturday  night,  and 
<ome  of  them  not  till  Sunday  morning*  This  was  rather  short 
^tice  for  complying  with  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the 
trans£Bfence  of  their  allegiance  from  one  )(ing,  to  whom  and 
^  his  heirs  they  had  sworn  obedience,  to  another,  and  to.  re- 
commend and  preach  it  to  .the  peot)le.  Besides,  at  the  time 
that  thejr  were  required  to  read  the  proclamation,  William 
and  Mary  had  not  accepted  the  crown;  and  it  was  requiring 

1  Afioount  of  the  preieni  Penecution,  p«  24, 25. 
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of  them  the  implicit  faith  of  the  Roman  church  to  make  so 
light  of  their  consciences  and  of  their  oaths  so  suddenly,  with- 
out time  for  reflection.  Moreover,  the  order  for  reading  the 
proclamation  did  not  come  to  them  legitimately,  through  their 
bishops,  but  by  the  officials  of  the  law.  The  judicious  words 
of  an  adversary  may  well  apply  to  this  case: — ^*'  The  dethron- 
ing of  a  king,  and  the  settling  of  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  a 
new  sovereign,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  so  great  weight,  of  such 
vast  importance  and  concern,  that  it  requires  the  most  serioos 
and  deliberate,  the  most  calm  and  imprejudiced  minds  to  de- 
termine it:  a  hasty  and  undigested  resolution,  if  in  any  case 
dangerous,  would  unquestionably  in  this  prove  fatal  and 
remediless^.** 

That  class  of  the  clergy  that  had  escaped  the  merciless 
rabble  till  after  the  13th  of  April,  had  the  promise  of  a  preca- 
rious protection ;  but  such  as,  perhaps,  no  government  erer 
before  oflfered.  That  is,  those  who  should  read  the  proclama- 
tion, and  pray  for  the  new  king  and  queen,  were  to  be  »• 
empted  from  the  violence  of  the  rabble;  but  those  who,  under 
whatsoever  circumstances,  should  not  read  it,  ^*  to  your  task, 
O  rabble;  you  shall  not  be  questioned  for  it.  Is  it  not  an  ex- 
cellent government  where  rabbles  are  constituted  judges  and 
executors  of  the  laws  ?  Was  not  that  brave  protection  at  a 
juncture  when  the  greatest  statesmen  and  casuists  of  both  na- 
tions were  making  protection  and  allegianee  rec^nvcal?  Yes, 
verily,  sir,  considering  the  posttire  of  affairs  then,  no  man 
without  doing  violence  to  his  own  sense,  could  put  a  better 
gloss  upon  it  In  many  men's  opinion,  these  words,  *  tbej 
behaving  themselves  as  becomes,  under  the  present  govern- 
ment,* were  designed  to  comprehend  more  than  reading  and 
.praying,  and  were  put  in  of  purpose  to  expose  those  to  the 
mercy  of  the  rabble,  who  (though  they  should  obey  that  pro- 
clamation) should  at  any  time  thereafter  refuse  obedience  to 
any  thing  that  a  presbyterian  meeting,  council,  or  parliament, 
should  enact  or  determine.  Certainly,  the  words  will  go  so 
far  easily,  and  without  stretching.  It  is  as  certain  the  rabble 
herefrom  took  new  encouragement,  and  kept  up  the  perseca- 
tiou  as  hot  ae  ever;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  no  other  thing 
like  law  for  turning  out  some  ministers  afterwards,  who  had 
both  read  and  prayed^  for  not  observing  the  late  fast^.*^ 

The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  had  no  time  allowed  them  hi 
deliberation,  for  some  of  them  did  not  receive  the  pTOclama- 

1  Vindicatioii  of  the  Frooeedingi  of  the  Coaventloii  of  the  Eftttei  in  Seodnd* 
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lion  till  after  they  were  in  the  pulpit  and  had  commenced  the 
service,  and  so  could  not  satisfy  their  consciences  about  it. 
The  illustrious  seven  bishops  of  England  that  had  incurred 
James's  wrath  for  refusing  to  read  an  illegal   proclamation, 
shewed  by  their  example  that  the  clergy  were  not  bound  to  fol- 
low the  Romish  doctrine  of  an  implicit  faith,  and  in  blind 
ohedience  read  every  proclamation  that  may  be  forced  on 
them  by  the  civil  power.     This  present  proclamation   con- 
tained as  important  and  illegal  matter  as  that  for  which  the 
seven  bishops  suflfered,  or  as  that  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  which  so  many  of  the  English  clergy  were  sus- 
pended.    Yet  there  was  not  the  least  time  given  to  the  Edin- 
burgh clergy,  not  even  to  communicate  with  their  bishops  ; 
but  they  were  ordained  to  open  the  proclamation  from  its  first 
folds,  and  read  it  without  knowing  its  contents.     The  clergy 
all  refused  to  read  it,  and  the  clerk  in  one  of  the  churches 
having  got  possession  of  it,  began  to  read  it  in  opposition  to 
the  minister,  when  the  whole  congregation  got  up  and  indig- 
nantly left  the  church  before  he  had  read  above  the  one  half  of 
it.    The  clergy  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  committee  of 
estates  in  the  course  of  the  next  week,  to  answer  for  their  con- 
tumacy ^ 

The  proclamation  was  not  delivered  to  the  clergy  in  the 
country  in  proper  time  by  the  sheriffs'  clerks,  who  kept  many 
of  them  back  till  the  days  appointed  for  reading  were  passed. 
Yet  this  legal  and  sufficient  excuse  did  not  save  the  clergy 
from  deprivation ;  but  they  had  also  another  plea,  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  not  delivered  to  them  in  due  form — that  is,  by 
their  respective  bishops.  In  all  preceding  times,  public 
papers  that  were  to  be  read  during  divine  service  were  always 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ordinaries;  and  the  order  of 
bishops  had  not  yet  been  abolished.  The  bishops  were  the 
^rat  estate  of  parliament,  and  their  government  was  still  in 
force ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  could  not  lawfully  be  obliged  to 
read  any  public  paper  that  had  not  been  transmitted  to  them 
in  the  customary  legal  manner.  By  the  words  mudttera  of 
the  goapelj  used  in  the  proclamation,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Presbyterian  preachers  were  meant  and  included  as  well  as  the 
established  clergy.  The  proclamation  was  sent  to  each  of 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  they 
uuiversally  disobeyed ;  yet  ihey  were  never  called  in  question 
for  their  disobedience  in  not  reading  it,  from  mere  self-will  and 
insolence,  though  it  was  made  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  gee- 

1  Accoant  of  the  Present  Penecation,  31. 
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tion  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  Bat  the  eommittee  knew  with 
whom  they  bad  to  do.  They  very  well  knew  that  the  piesby- 
terian  ministers  would  not  make  any  eomfdiances,  or  read  any 
proclamation,  until  William  had  fir^  declared  in  &TOur  of 
their  idol  presbytery  and  their  beloved  covenant;  and  that  is 
the  true  reason  why  the  oath  of  allegiance  waa  never  eaacted 
from  the  presby  terian  ministers  > . 

After  the  convention  of  estates  had  sent  up  their  commis- 
sioners to  offer  the  crown  to  their  majesties,  they  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  estates,  as  in  the  time  of  the  dictator,  to  exe- 
cute the  government  till  William's  will  was  made  koowii. 
Information  having  been  laid  before  ihem,  by  the  presbyterian 
party  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  clergy  had  not  read  the  proela- 
maiion  upon  the  day  appointed,  they  cited  them  to  appear 
before  the  committee*  In  general*  the  dogy  pleaded  scrapie 
of  conscience,  and  want  of  time  to  make  up  their  minds  apon 
so  momentous  a  sutgect  as  the  transferring  their  allegiaDoe 
from  their  natural  bom  hereditary  prinoe  to  a  stranger. 
These  reasons  were  disregarded,  and  the  committee,  by  a 
fonnal  sentence,  deprived  them  of  their  livings,  and  declared 
their  chtirches  vacant 

Thb  first  that  appeared  to  answer  their  citation  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  professor  of  theology  ia  the  univeisity, 
and  one  of  the  incumbents  of  the  Trou  ckmrch,  and  faeisrepre- 
sented,  by  bishop  Sage,  to  have  been  ^^  an  ingenuous  man,  and 
a  truly  primitive  christian.^  He  made  a  most  ingenious  and 
unanswerable  defence.  He  said  the  estates  had  declned  in 
their  claim  of  right  that  none  can  be  king  or  queen  of  Scot- 
land unUl  they  have  sworn  the  coronation  oath.  For  this  toy 
reason,  they  said  king  James  hadforfeitedhisrightto  theorowa 
simply  because  he  had  assumed  Imd  ejLercised  the  regal  power 
without  having  taken  the  coronation  oath.  He  next  shewed 
them  that  all  that  the  estates  had  yet  done  was  only  to  mnm- 
nate  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  as  the  persons  to  whom 
the  crown  should  be  offered ;  but  that  they  had  not  yet  acta* 
ally  made  the  offer.  These  illustrious  personages  had  noise* 
cepted  it,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  they  might  dedine  it; 
but  even  if  they  shoidd  condescend  to  accept  the  crown,  ss 
they  had  not  as  yet  taken  the  coronation  oath,  they  could  not, 
upon  the  principles  now  laid  down  by  the  conventtosy  be 
considered  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  pray  for  them  in  that  character.  The  cpmmittes 
were  mute,  and  could  make  no  answer  to  these  points ;  yet  his 

C«w  of  tU  Afflicted  Clergy,  13. 
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defence  was  not  sustained,  no  farther  time  was  allowed  for 
deliberation,  his  confession  that  he  had  not  read  the  procla- 
mation was  deemed  sufficient,  and,  although  he  had  a  family 
ol  thirteen  children,  he  was  deprived,  and  made  the  first  sacri« 
fiee  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  Some  other  clergymen 
used  the  same  line  of  defence,  but  added,  they  were  willing 
to  pray  for  the  prince  and  princess  as  king  and  queen,  so  soon 
as  they  had  taken  the  coronation  oath.  But  even  this  availed 
them  nothing,  for  the  real  object  of  this  prosecution  was  to  re- 
move the  episcopal  clergy  from  their  charges,  to  make  room  for 
the  Mess  Johns ;  they  were  therefore  deprived  for  not  having 
read  the  proclamation  as  ordered.  In  the  course  of  three 
weeks  the  committee  deprived  about  thirty  clergymen  in  Edin-  \ 
burgh  and  its  neighbomrhood  ;  **  and  all,  too,  before  William  ' 
and  Mary  had  sworn  the  oath,  or  (which  is  all  one)  before  ac* 
counts  came  from  London  that  thev  had  done  it ;  for  upon  their 
assuming  the  royal  power  (you  know),  the  execution  of  the 
law  belonged  to  them  and  their  council,  and  so  there  was  no  . 
more  place  for  Aat  committee  ^*' 

WiiiUM  AND  Mart  took  the  coronation  oath  at  Whitehall, 
00  the  11th  May ;  and  the  former  announced  to  the  council 
that  he  and  his  queen  had  signed  that  document,  and  had 
appointed  their  coonciUors  for  Scotland.     For  the  most  part, 
these  were  persons  of  no  experience,  and  who  had  never  been 
coonciUors  before :  **  they  came  in  upon  a  new  fbund ;  they 
bad  new  and  ontried  rules  to  walk  by,  new  designs  to  cArry  '[ 
on ;  in  a  word,  they  had,  as  it  were,  a  split  new  system  of  go-   ' 
^erpment  to  temper  and  establish.     Besides, there  were  great' 
yaneiies  of  humours  at  that  time  in  the  nation.    Armies  were 
in  the  field,  and  a  parliament  was  to  sit ;  so  the  council  had 
a  vast  ocean  of  business  before  them :  and  so  fbr  some  weeks 
they  had  not  leisure  to  fall  upon  the  clergy — that  is,  till  about  '. 
the  middle  of  July  V 

In  thb  interim,  the  rabbling  went  on  as  ferociously  as 
^bea  it  commenced  on  Christmas-day.  It  was  immaterial  to 
the  labUe  whether  the  clergy  had  or  had  not  read  the  procla- 
mation ;  they  were  both  treated  alike ;  but  of  the  two,  those 
who  complied  with  the  orders  of  government  had  the  worst 
treatment.  Hie  rabble  imagined  that  the  proclamation  would 
nare  emptied  the  pulpits  as  efiectually  as  their  exertions,  and  ^ 
therefore  there  was  a  short  respite — ^a  lull  in  the  terrible  hail- 
stoim  of  popular  fury.    They  imagined  Uiat  those  who  had 

'  ^^^ooont  of  the  prcMnt  Penccntion,  31,  32.— Case  of  the  Afflicted  CleiS7»  13. 
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taken  the  Test,  and  had  sworn  never  to  disown  king  James, 
would  have  refused  to  read  the  proclamation ;  but  when  thej 
discovered  that  several  of  those  in  the  country  had  swallowed 
their  scruples,  and  read  the  proclamation,  they  recommenced 
rabbling.  If  the  episcopal  clergy  should  give  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  estates,  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  cures,  and  consequently  the  presby terian  ministers  who 
coveted  their  churches  would  be  disappointed  of  their  prej-. 
"  Besides,*'  says  bishop  Sage,  "  if  we  may  believe  the  rab- 
blers  themselves,  it  irritated  them  to  see  any  man  give  com- 
pliance upon  this  head,  for  they  looked  upon  them  as  peijured, 
and  men  of  no  conscience.**  The  first  who  felt  the  effects  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  presbyterian  legislators  was  Hr. 
Macmath,  the  incumbent  of  Laswade,  a  village  about  six 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  in  that  diocese.  One  evening,  as 
he  was  returning  home  from  Edinburgh,  four  fellows  allacked 
him  with  awls,  and  gave  him  several  wounds  in  the  abdomeo ; 
they  knocked  him  down,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  horse  dung 
till  he  was  nearly  choked,  and  left  him  in  that  stated 

Mb.  Burgess,  minister  of  Tempel,  near  Dalkeith  and  dio- 
cese of  Edinburgh,  was  so  anxious  to  read  the  proclamation, 
and  to  pray  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  that,  finding  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  sent  to  him  in  time,  he  carefully  provided 
himself  with  a  copy,  and  read  it  on  the  appointed  day.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  in  June,  about  two  himdred  men  from  other 
parishes  came  to  the  church  before  the  service  began,  and  in- 
formed him  flatly,  **  Our  will  is,  that  you  preach  no  more  here, 
and  you  shall  preach  no  more.**  They  guarded  the  church  the 
two  following  Sundays,  and  eventually  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
parish.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  minister  of  Kirkliston,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  chaplain  to  major-general  Mackay*s  regiment 
in  Holland,  and  was  actually  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Eilli- 
cranky,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Kirknewton,  Mr.  Nimmo  of  CoUing- 
ton,  Mr.  Donaldson  of  Dumbarton,  all  read  the  proclamation; 
yet  were  all  rabbled.  Mr.  Hamilton,  *^  a  man  for  the  integrity 
of  his  life,  purity  of  his  doctrine,  knowledge,  and  gift  of  preach- 
ing, beyond  exception,**  was  first  minister  of  Pennycook,  but 
was  deprived  by  the  Test  in  1681 ;  then  of  Irvine.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  rabble  from  other  parishes,  in  January,  who 
dragged  him  in  mock  procession  round  the  town  to  the  cross, 
and  tore  his  gown  over  his  head,  and  told  him  that  was  their 
testimony  against  episcopacy.  They  commanded  him  to  va- 
cate his  manse  and  church,  which  he  the  more  readily  pro- 

*  Account  of  the  present  Persecution,  33. 
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mised  to  do  as  he  had  just  been  presented  to  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
uewtOD,  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh.  On  the  18th  of  April,  a 
company  of  armed  men  from  another  parish,  about  nine 
o'clock  at  nighty  commanded  him,  in  king  William^s  name, 
to  preach  no  more  at  Kirknewton.  He  procured  a  protection 
firom  the  committee  of  estates ;  but  notwithstanding,  in  the 
month  of  June,  another  armed  rabble  came  to  the  manse  about 
six  o^clock,  when  he  was  absent,  and  ejected  his  wife  and  six 
joiing  children,  one  of  whom  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  soon  died. 
The  act  of  the  convention  for  the  protection  of  the  clergy 
was  produced  and  read  to  these  men ;  to  mark  their  contempt, 
they  took  and  tore  it,  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet ;  saying 
the?  valued  it  not,  they  knew  the  king^s  mind  better.  Sir  John 
Maitland,  one  of  the  committee  of  estates,  made  some  inqui- 
ries into  this  rabbling,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  restored  to  his 
charch  ;  nevertheless,  his  house  was  again  attacked,  and  him- 
self and  wife  ejected,  when  they  entirely  destroyed  his  furni- 
ture, which  was  afterwards  used  for  firewood.  He  was  at  last 
obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  as  his  life  was  in  danger^. 

Mr.  William  Selkrio,  incumbent  of  Glenholm,  in 
Peebleshire  and  diocese  of  Glasgow,  read  the  proclamation, 
and  prayed  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary  nominatim. 
About  the  middle  of  June  he  was  rabbled.  The  presbyterians 
began  to  throw  his  furniture  out ;  he  threatened  to  complain 
to  the  authorities,  and  they  told  him  they  acknowledged  no 
authority  but  the  covenant  He  then  persuaded  them  to  allow 
him  a  fortnight  to  remove  his  effects,  which,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, they  agreed  to.  They  carried  off  the  key  of  the  church, 
and  padlocked  the  door,  and,  as  they  kept  him  out  of  the 
church,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  parish  and  go  to  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  David  Spence,  minister  of  Kirkurd,  in  Feeble- 
shire,  was  rabbled  in  January  by  slraugers,  and  they  dis- 
charged him  from  receiving  his  stipend,  although  there  was 
then  a  whole  year  in  arrear.  On  the  2l8t  of  April  the  church 
was  again  beset  by  a  large  armed  company,  who  prevented  his 
reading  the  proclamation,  and  carried  off  the  keys  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Spence  received  a  protection  from  the  commit- 
tee, with  orders  to  the  heritors  to  protect  him ;  but  they  pre- 
tended that  it  was  not  in  their  power.  In  September  the  heri- 
tors cited  hira  before  the  privy  council,  who  deprived  him, 
and  declared  his  church  vacant,  because  he  had  not  read  the 
proclamation  in  his  house !  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  Uphall,  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, complied  with  the  orders  of  the  council,  yet  he 

1  Caae  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  62-65. 
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i  rabbled  in  die  iieaal  way,  which  so  terrified  his  wife  thti 
she  died  in  a  few  days.  He  applied  to  lord  Cardross,  patron 
<tf  the  parish,  fiir  leave  to  shelter  himsdf  in  some  of  his  bid- 
ship^s  cottag^y  which  his  lordship  not  only  lefoaedy  but  took 
the  keys  of  Uie  chnrch  bom  him,  uid  thus  effectually  depri?ed 
him  of  his  benefice. 

Thb  whole  of  the  clergy  in  the  presbytery  of  Straimiir 
read  the  proclamation ;  but  the  presbyterians.in  that  district 
hired  some  poor  Irish  protestsnts,  who  had  been  driven  oat  of 
their  own  conntry  whibt  popery  had  the  supremacy,  during 
Uag  James's  brief  tenure,  to  go  in  a  body  and  eject  sll  the 
clergy  fiom  flieir  churches  and  manses,  and  to  commit  all  the 
barbhntieB  nsoal  on  these  disgracefiil  occasions.  They  were 
asked  by  some  of  the  clergy,  why  they  who  had  themselves 
fled  iron  penecution  in  Ireland,  and  had  received  hospitality 
fiaom  them,  shonld  persecme  men  who  were  obedient  to  the 
kwB.  ^  Berne  of  mem  being  oonfotmded  at  this,  said  that 
they  were  ptu§ed,  y^o,  Mred  to  what  they  had  done;  jea, 
some  of  them  vowed  they  would  never  go  on  such  ati  ernod 
agaio.^  After  the  clecgy  were  cast  out  of  their  manses,  thej 
shattered  themseltes  in  their  bams,  until  they  were  ^ected 
from  Ihem  next;  and  one  iarmer  who  took  his  minister  into 
hia  house,  was  rabbled,  and  obliged,  with  the  minister,  to  flee 
to  4he  fields  at  midnight,  to  avoid  being  murdered  ^  Wil- 
Ham  f^rgusson  was  the  leader  of  this  ungrateful  and  ferocious 
band,  and  on  Whitsun-eve  went  to  most  of  the  clergy  of  that 
oreabyti&ry,  and  commanded  them,  on  pain  of  death,  oot  to 
orsaoh  longer  at  their  respective  churches.  The  rabble  had 
nailed  up  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  church  of  Stranraer. 
Fergosson,  with  his  party,  led  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  incumbent, 
to  the  cross,  and  shouted,  **  I  discharge  you,  in  the  name  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  of  the  convention,  upon 
the  pain  of  death,  to  preach  any  more  in  the  church  of  Stran- 
ra^er."  To  which  Mr.  Ramsay  intrepidly  replied,  '^  If  he 
could  have  open  doors  he  would  preach,  and  would  haaard  to 
undergo  their  cruelty  rather  than  desert  his  charge,  unless  he 
could  produce  him  some  warrant  from  authority  for  what  he 
did.**  Mr.  Ramsay  produced  the  proclamation,  which,  he 
said,  was  a  sufficient  order  for  him  to  continue  his  ministiT; 
but  Fergttsson  attempted  to  tear  the  proclamation.  Mr.  Ram- 
say then  said,  ''  that  he  was  a  proper  servant  of  theirs  to 
tear  their  public  orders  when  he  attempted  to  execute  their 
privafis  commands,  for  which  he  could  produce  no  voucher  * 

^  Cue.  ac.  70,  71. — Late  Letter  ednoeniing  the  Sufferings,  9tc  9. 
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An  Irish  preacher  then  said,  ^  that  Mr.  Ramsaj,  and  all  the 
r08t  of  BaaFs  priegts,  had  been  too  long  permitted  to  live^ 
let  be  sofered  to  preaeh  and  to  aedooe  that  pe<^  anjr 
longer !"  To  wkieb  Mr.  KaiBBaj  answrered,  *^  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  brethren  conkl  be  called  Baal's  piieats ;  thai 
thfij  had  preaehed  againal  the  idolatry  of  the  choreh  of 
Romey  when  the  presbylerian  nmuBterB  were  sinfally  ailenti 
out  of  fear  king  James  would  hare  taken  awey  Iheir  induU 
gmoa;  that  while  the  choreh  was  opposing  popery,  they  did 
tbeir  bestto  bring  it  in :  and  had  theepiseopd  pariiamentcoo* 
deteended  to  abrogate  the  penal  statntesy  as  the  presby  teriaos 
did  (notwithstanding  they  had  the  impadence  to  call  tfiem  pa« 
pisU),  Aey  would  nerer  have  got  an  indulgenee.''  The  piie« 
sence  of  some  resolute  friends  deterred  Fergusson  from  <4fer- 
ing  any  ferther  violence  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  having  more  clergy 
to  rabUe  that  day,  be  snffered  him  to  escape  at  Uiat  time'* 

Hr.  FsAivcis  SeoTT,  of  Tweedsmuir,  in  Pe^eshire,  was 
ejected,  although  his  wife  was  only  confined  four  days  befixie^ 
Mr.  Williara  AKson,  of  Kilbucho,  in  the  same  county,  al^ 
though  he  had  complied,  was  rabbled,  his  furniture  broken,  his 
cows  driven  from  their  pasture,  and  Us  com  entirely  destroyed^ 
The  indolged  presbylerian  minister  immediately  took  posses 
rioD  of  both  choreh  and  manse,  and  Mr.  Alison  could  get  bo 
redress.  Nine  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Akth,  in  fkaa^ 
lingshire,  and  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the 
esri  of  Bglnrtine,  then  at  London,  to  request  his  lordship  to 
intercede  with  king  TiHUiam  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Paul 
Gillies,  the  incumbent  of  that  parish.  ^  He  was  removed 
fiom  his  charge  upon  the  dwosition  of  two  flagitious  lellows, 
^ho  had  resolved  to  damn  themselves  to  get  him  pot  of  his 
ministiy.'*  It  mattered  not  to  the  presbyteriaos  whether  or 
not  the  elergy  had  complied  with  the  ordm  of  the  convention 
of  estates,  for  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  they  w«ne 
detennined  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  and  dispos- 
Kss  the  clergy  firom  their  livings,  by  means  of  the  rabble,  and 
to  extirpaie  the  episcopal  order. 

All  thb  clbrgt  in  the  presbytery  of  Glaegow  bad  been 
nbbled  out  of  their  parishes,  except  Mr.  Macgill,  the  minis- 
ter of  Kilsyth,  who  was  spared  till  after  the  13th  of  April. 
He  read  the  proclamation  on  the  precise  day,  and  prayed  in 
tenns  of  the  statute ;  but  the  following  Sunday  a  rabble  con* 
rened  fi'om  other  parishes  to  interrupt  him.     His  own  pa- 

'  A  lata  Litter  eoBcemlos  tlie  SitffcringB  of  the  Episcopal  Clargj  in 
•Bial]4to.  London,  1691,  pp.  9-11. 
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rishionerg  drew  up  to  ddend  their  minister,  when  an  affraj 
took  place»  in  which  one  of  the  rabblers  was  killed.  Before 
the  fight,  the  old  clergyman  fled  to  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Kilmarnock,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
death  of  his  assailant.  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  lord  Kilsyth's 
land  agent,  posted  off  immediately  to  Edinburgh,  to  acquaint 
the  committee  of  estates  with  what  had  happened.  He  told 
them  the  minister  hadgiven  obedience  to  the  proclamatiOD,aDd 
therefore  had  a  right  to  the  protection  promised  in  it;  that 
when  the  rabble  came  upon  him,  his  parishioners  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  defend  him,  not  only  out  of  the  respect 
they  entertained  for  him,  but  also  for  their  own  security ;  for 
they  might  have  been  liable  to  the  law,  which  obliges  pa- 
rishioners to  protect  their  minister.  And  he  added,  that  anfor- 
tunately  one  man  had  lost  his  life  in  the  afiray.  The  lord 
Ross  was  then  president  of  the  committee,  who  replied  rei)' 
gravely  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  that  he  wished  the  rabble  had  not 
been  qppwed;  such  people  cared  not  what  they  did,  and  it  had 
been  better  to  have  yielded  to  their  hiunour :  he  was  tnily 
sorry  that  one  of  the  minister's  friends  had  been  killed,  but 
that  affair  had  better  be  hushed  up,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  the  actor,  or  to  get  him  punished.  But,  my  lord,  says 
Maxwell,  it  was  none  of  ours,  it  was  one  of  the  rabblers 
that  was  killed.  *^  What  do  you  say,  sir?**  said  his  lordship, 
briskly ;  **  one  of  the  rabblers  that  was  killed !  that  may  draw 
deeper  than  you  are  aware  of  !"^  This  is  a  q3ecimen  of  the 
even-handed  justice  that  was  exercised  by  the  revolutionai}' 
leaders ;  but  in/act^  the  rabblers  were  secretly  instigated  to 
their  lawless  devastation,  and  were  protected  afterwards  by  mea 
in  power.  The  day  after  they  had  buried  the  unfortunate  man 
who  had  been  killed,  *^  the  whole  company  fell  upon  Mr. 
Macgill's  manse,  rifled  it,  broke  and  tore  all  his  furniture  to 
pieces,  destroyed  all  his  books  and  papers,  carried  off  aboat 
£20  streling  of  money,  plunged  his  hats  and  periwigs  in  the 
chum  amongst  some  milk,  and  pounded  them  with  the  churn- 
staff,  emptied  all  his  meal  out  of  its  repositories,  and  then  the 
chamber-box  amongst  it ;  in  a  word,  you  have  hardly  read  or 
heard  of  such  barbarous  tricks  as  they  played.    The  poor  ges- 

^  This,  layi  the  bishop,  reminded  him  of  Hackenton'i  cow.  A  tenant  of  tk 
laird  of  Hackenton  came  to  him  to  ezeuae  himaelf,  that  hia  oow  had  broion)  ^ 
laird'a  fenoe  and  treapaased  on  hia  ground,  but  hoped  hia  worahip  would  forgive 
it.  "  No/'  aaid  the  laird,  '*  you  shall  make  up  the  fence  and  pa j  for  the  ties- 
paaa." — '*  O,  sir,'*  said  the  tenant,  *'  I  mistook;  it  waa  yo«r  oow  broke  oftf 
my  fence,"—"  Then  your  fence  waa  not  good,"  aaid  the  laird;  "you  shooM 
have  kept  it  better." 
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tleman  sustained  a  loss  to  the  Talne  of  JE150  (a  good  slock 
for  a  Scotch  mmister),  and  to  this  day  has  got  neither  repara- 
tion nor  protection  ^.^ 

Bishop  Sage  mentions  two  other  instances  of  the  injustice  of 
the  new  government ;  and  as  they  shew  the  real  animus  of  the 
new  powers,  they  shall  he  given  in  the  bishop's  own  language. 
^The  other  two  instances,"*  he  says,  *^  eOiall  be  Mr.  Craig  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  both  ministers  within  the  presbytery  of  Dum* 
barton.  I  do  not  adduce  them  for  any  thing  that  was  odd  and 
singular  in  the  treatment  they  had  from  the  rabble,  for  so  far 
they  received  only  the  common  measure,  but  to  let  you  see 
how  little  it  avails  men  not  only  to  have  complied,  but  to  have 
done  good  services,  if  they  have  once  owned  episcopacy. 
These  two  gentlemen  are  barons  in  Stirlingshire;  that  is, 
they  hold  such  lands  of  the  king  in  capUe  as  gives  them  tlie 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  choosing  of  commissioners  for  par* 
iiament,  or  being  such  tliemselves  if  they  should  be  chosen* 
Now,  when  the  members  were  a  choosing  for  the  late  meeting 
of  estates,  the  gentlemen  of  that  shire  of  Stirling  were  almost 
equally  divided  about  the  persons  to  be  elected  for  their  repre* 
sentatives.  Four  were  listed  [as  candidates]  ;  two  were 
downright  malignants,  cavaliers,  who  would  have  been  clear 
for  king  James's  interest,  and  two  who  were  as  clear  for  the 
prince  of  Orange.  When  it  came  to  be  determined,  the  votes 
ran  equal  till  it  came  to  the  two  laird  ministers  who  were  last, 
so  they  had  the  casting  of  the  balance,  and  both  did  it  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  new  statesmen.  What  could  they  have  done  more 
for  the  prince  of  Orange?  Their  votes  made  (and  by  conse- 
quence were  equivalent  to  two  votes  of)  two  members  of  the 
meeting  for  him ;  besides  (not  being  turned  out  before  the 
13th  of  April),  they  did  all  duty,  read  and  prayed,  &c.  Yet, 
now  that  tOhey  are  rabbled,  there  is  no  more  protection  for  them 
than  for  the  rottenest  Jacobite  in  the  kingdom.  These  are  the 
advantages  of  compliance  amongst  us ;  not  one  of  all  those 
whom  I  have  named  (and,  as  I  said,  it  were  easy  to  name  as 
many  more)  has  protection  to  this  day ;  none  of  them  dare 
venture  to  their  churches,  few  or  none  to  their  houses  2." 

Kino  William  was  not  disposed  to  have  been  a  persecutori 
^d  it  would  appear  from  bishop  Rose's  narrative,  already 
cited,  that  he  would  have  given  the  preference,  on  political 
grounds,  to  episcopacy,  if  he  could  have  prevailed  on  the 
hishops  to  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  him.  By  some 
prec^iing  acts  of  parliament^  the  bishops  and  clergy  were 

^  Account  of  the  Peraecution,  34,  35.  *  Ibid.  35. 
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bound  to  James  by  the  most  stringent  oaths,  and  not  only  to 
James  bat /o  Am  Aeir#;  bat  William,  prince  of 'Orange,  was 
not  Am  heir^  although  he  was  very  neariy  related  to  him.  He 
founded  his  clsdm  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  having  been  snp- 
posed  not  to  have  been  James's  son,  but  one  that  been  intro- 
duced into  the  queen*a apartment  in  a  warming-pan.  To  this 
incredible  fabrication,  bishop  Burnet  has  not  £uled  to  add 
several  £adsehoods  pniely  his  own ;  but  although  one  of  Wil- 
£am*s  declared  objects  was  to  inquire  into  the  birA  of  the 

Jrince  of  Wales,  yet  that  subject  was  allowed  silently  to 
rop,  after  he  had  secured  the  object  for  which  he  had  in- 
vaded the  kingdom.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  William  hid 
thrown  the  affairs  of  Scotland  into  the  han^  of  the  whig  or 
presbyterian  party  that  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  Mess  Johns,  from  whose  principles  they 
had  formed  their  political  creed,  and  whose  agency  they  now 
employed  to  '^  seat  king  Jesus  on  his  throne."  From  the  pre- 
sent persecution,  and  what  has  still  to  be  narrated  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  previous  history  of  presbytery,  few  will  dispate 
the  truth  of  Leslie's  assertion,  that  **  it  is  particulariy  remark- 
able of  presbytery,  that  it  never  came  yet  into  any  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  bui  by  rebeUhn:  that  mark  lies 
upon  it."  It  is  a  mark  that  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
this  history,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  time  has  presbytery  shewn  its 
natural  ferocity  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  persecution. 
Two  THINGS  may  have  been  remarked  in  the  details  of  the 
horrid  atrocities  which  have  just  been  described,  that  the  epis- 
copal clergy  were  taken  from  a  superior  class  of  men  to  the  pres- 
by  terians,  who  have  succeeded  Uiem.  Then  the  nobility  and 
gentry  devoted  their  sons  to  the  service  of  (Sod  in  the  church; 
but  at  the  present  day  no  gentleman's  son  ever  thinks  of  enter* 
ing  a  presbvtcrian  pulpit,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  respects* 
ble  farmers  sons  ever  turn  their  attention  that  way.  Althoagh 
the  public  worship  was  conducted  in  an  extemporary  manner, 
yet  we  have  seen  that  the  war  of  extermination  was  also  di- 
rected against  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  and  that  almost  alt 
the  clergy  had  it  in  their  possession.  Unhappily,  from  the  want 
of  an  authorised  public  liturgy  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  the 
clergy  had  no  Rde ;  neither  were  the  catholic  and  primitire 
rites,  which  were  afterwards  adopted,  used  in  the  adxninistra* 
tion  of  tlie  holy  communion.  Although  the  clergy  were  pres* 
by  terian  in  their  mode  of  worship^  yet  the  works  of  soeh  of 
them  as  are  still  extant  decidedly  prove  that  their  doctrinal 
opinions  rose  ftur  above  the  antinomian  coldness  of  the  Cal- 
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vinistic  theory.  ^*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,**  says 
a  most  enuneDt  modern  dirine,  **  that  the  episcopal  church, 
though  it  had  no  litnrgy,  was  not  destitute  of  forms  to  disdn- 
guish  it  from  naked  presbytery.  The  observance  of  the  festi- 
vals was  no  slight  mark  of  difference ;  the  constant  reading 
of  the  Scriptuxes,  the  use  of  the  Greedy  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and 
the  Doxology,  were  badges  of  distinction  equally  significant 
The  general  tendency  was  towards  liturgical  forms.  Dr. 
Monro  ^  observes,  'our  clergy  came  as  near  the  best  liturgies 
m  their  public  prayers  as  might  be,  and  composed  prayers  for 
their  own  use,  such  as  they  seldom  varied  firom ;  especially  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  they  took  care,  bythe 
plainness,  gravity,  and  coherence  of  their  words,  that  the 
people  might  not  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  their  meaning.*  In 
Orem's  Hirtory  of  Old  Aberdeen,  we  have  the  Order  of  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service  compiled  for  the  Cathedral,  by  Henry 
Scougal,  in  which  occur  the  General  Confession,  the  Te  Deum, 
and  Decalogue ;  nay  more,  the  English  liturgy  had  been  in- 
troduced into  several  churches  before  the  Revolution.  Bishop 
Bumet,  while  incumbent  in  Salton,  is  said  to  have  read  it 
constantly  in  the  parish  church ;  nor  was  this  a  solitary  in- 
stance* Dr.  Monro,  just  quoted,  opens  a  sermon  on  Good 
Friday  with  an  allnsion  which  would  have  been  scarcely  in- 
telligible ttoless  the  liturgy  had  been  read.  He  says,  *  I  need 
not  the  help  of  a  prefhce  to  reconcile  this  text  to  this  day,  it 
being  a  part  of  that  gospel  which  the  church  appoints  to  be 
read  on  tins  solemn  hai ;  when  the  universal  church  puts  on 
mourning,  and  bdiol^  her  Redeemer  dying  in  the  arms  of 
love.'  The  sermon  was  preached  in  the  nordi-east  auditory 
of  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  from  St.  John  xviii.,  which 
is  the  gospel  for  the  day  in  the  Scottish  liturg}',  but  the  second 
Ijsson  in  the  English.  Does  not  this  indicate  the  use  of  the 
Scotti^  Service^Book  ?  In  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  lord 
Slrathmore,  on  St  John  xi.  25,  &c.,  he  says,  *  the  first  sentence 
that  I  have  read  is  placed  in  the  fh>ntispiece  of  the  office  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead^  Such  allusions  are  remarkable.  The 
incidental  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  indicates  the 
familiar  use  of  the  ritual  to  which  they  refer.  When  the 
clergy  were  rabbled,  as  the  phrase  went,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  hear  of  their  being  dragged  to  the  market-cross,  where 
their  prayer-book  and  robes  were  committed  to  the  flames,  as 
a  holocaust  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  presbytery.  Such  notices 
as  these  shew  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, — the  ten- 

1  BiabAp  eltcf  of  Arg^le. — Inquiry  into  the  new  Opinions,  &c. 
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dency  towards  a  better  order  of  things, — ^the  progress  towsids 
conlbrmity  with  the  pure  example  of  primitive  worship.  Tliej 
shew  thai  the  presbyterian  mode  was  submitted  to,  uot  chosen, 
and  that  it  was  departed  from  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed  ^^  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  in  his  petition,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  says  that  the 
use  of  the  English  liturgy  ^  was  no  new  thing  in  this  place;  1 
having  seen  and  known  that  form  of  worslup  praettBed  aid 
observed  within  this  city  in  several  places  for  tgpwardt  of 
twenty  years  past^^ 

The  English  parliament  discovered  that  king  James  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  fur  the  law  does  not  admit  of  his  beiog 
deposed,  and  it  is  established  by  a  fiction  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  When  wrong  is  done,  it  is  advised  or  executed 
by  his  ministers,  and  therefore  they  are  the  responsible  parties. 
James  encouraged  and  fostered  a  power  behind  the  thione 
which  became  greater  than  the  throne  itself.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  Jesuits,  and  his  official  ministers,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  almost  all  papists ;  and  he  was  hurried  on 
by  their  evil  advice  to  his  own  ruin.  When  one  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  his  extraordinary  haste  to  papalize  his  king- 
doms, he  said  he  was  growing  old,  and  if  he  did  not  make 
haste  he  should  not  live  to  have  the  merit  of  succeeding,  or 
the  honour  of  martyrdom  if  unsuccessful.  Although  he  es* 
teemed  the  Jesuits  his  best  friends,  yet  they  were  his  worst 
enemies.  They  advised  him  to  court  the  dissenters  in  order 
to  play  them  off  against  the  church  in  both  kingdoms,  by  which 
means  he  lost  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects,  and  made 
them  more  readily  listen  to  the  prince  of  Grangers  specious 
promises  ^  On  the  first  landing  of  the  prince,  James  det^- 
mined,  like  a  brave  man,  to  oppose  force  to  force ;  but  he  fouikl 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  bad 
gone  over  to  his  adversary  and  strengthened  his  ranks.  All 
his  councillors  had  deserted  him,  and  he  found  himself  left 
to  the  fatal  advice  of  Petre,  and  others  of  his  doth.  He 
found  a  powerfiil  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom 
and  of  his  capital,  who  gave  him  notice  to  quit  at  midnigU, 

>  Episcopal  Magaxine  for  March,  1836,  t.  W.  84,  85* 

^  A  Tkne  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Greenshields,  12nio.  p.  25. 

'  Out  momiag,  as  he  rose,  the  king  found  the  following  fines  in  hisalq>pcr»^ 

"  The  hearts  of  all  thy  fricndB  are  lost  and  gone ; 
Wondering,  they  stand  and  gase  about  thy  throile. 
Scarcely  beUeviog  thee  the  martyr's  son. 
Those  whom  thou  favoor'st  merit  not  thy  praise, 
To  their  own  ends  they  sacrifice 'thy  ease, 
And  will  in  sorrow  make  thee  end  thy  days." 
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as  that  adTersary  took  possession  of  his  palace  the  following 
day.  He  had  now  no  other  alternative  but  to  abdicate  or 
to  retire  from  a  government  that  had  been  seized  by  another 
party ;  and  although  the  wisdom  of  parliament  declared  it  a 
vobtniary  abdication,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  there  was  a  real 
force  upon  the  king. 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  have  accused  both  church  and  state  of 
persecution.  This  is  a  Very  unjust  charge,  unless  indeed  it  may 
be  defined  persecution  to  prevent  their  murdering  the  bishops, 
and  shooting  and  murdering  the  king's  soldiers  in  their  beds  and 
on  the  highways ;  to  punish  them  for  excommunicating  the 
king,  and  declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown,  because 
he  bad  burnt  their  covenant ;  to  send  armies  into  the  field 
to  fight  and  oppose  them  in  three  distinct  and  formal  re- 
bellions ;  and  to  hang  individuals  of  them  who  had  been 
gnilty  of  treason  and  murder.  If  these  things  can  be  called 
persecution,  there  are  few  countries  wherein  so  much  cause 
was  given  for  this  species  of  it  But  there  is  not  one  instance 
of  punishment  of  any  one,  purely  on  account  of  his  religion ; 
for  although  the  principles  of  their  religion  prompted  the  pres- 
byterians  to  all  their  lawless  wickedness,  yet  it  was  not  for 
their  religion,  but  for  their  crimes  of  rebellion,  murder,  or 
sedition,  that  the  vengeance  of  the  government  fell  upon  them. 
Wodrow  presses  every  trifling  circumstance,  and  the  natural 
consequences  of  all  their  crimes  against  the  state  and  against 
society,  into  his  category  of  "  sufferings.^  Those  who  were 
fined  had  their  fines  remitted,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  would  have  been  reprieved,  upon  the 
simple  condition  of  giving  utterance  to  the  scripture  words — 
God  save  the  king.  Yet  such  was  their  obstinacy  and  delu- 
sion of  mind,  that  rather  than  say  these  words  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  transported,  and  hanged ; 
and  so,  without  doubt,  they  were  accessory  to  their  own  deaths. 
In  the  previous  pages  of  this  History  we  have  always  found 
the  presbyterian  ministers  foremost  in  all  seditions  and  re- 
bellions, and  ever  ready  to  instigate  their  followers  to  all  the 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  which  tiiey  were  guilty.  And  after 
the  horrible  persecution  to  which  ihey  subjected  the  episcopal 
clergy,  they  added  the  most  gross  calumnies  on  their  charac- 
ters, asserting  that  they  were  cruel,  lewd,  and  profane ; 
whereas,  says  Dr.  Leslie,  a  contemporary,  '^  I  have  made  in- 
quiiy,  and  am  told  by  persons  of  known  integrity  and  un- 
doubted reputation,  who  lived  upon  the  place,  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  west  where 
this  rabbling  was,  were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  for  piety, 
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learning,  and  diligence  in  their  Tocation,  the  mo$i  emmemi  that 
countxy  had  seen  since  the  reformation,  or  moit  chmrche$  have 
enjoyed  since  the  primitive  times.  And  we  have  seen  the  proof 
of  it  here  [London]  by  the  conversation  of  aevenda  of  Uiem, 
who  have  been  driven  hitheri  as  well  as  by  the  learned  woda 
of  others,  well  acccepted  in  this  nation,  by  scholars  of  the 
first  form.** — **  And  if  the  prasbyterians  there  wonld  speak 
the  truth,  they  must  own  that  they  received  great  favours  finm 
the  Scotch  bishops,  who  often  skreened  them  as  much  as  they 
could  from  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  treated  them  witii 
humanity  and  tenderness.  And  particularly  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  (whom  they  most  barbarously  mar* 
dered)  made  it  his  practice  to  interpose  for  them  at  cooncil, 
and  mitigated  many  severities  against  them.  He  was  noted 
for  this,  and  their  vengeance  fell  most  upon  him  according  U> 
their  wont  Nay,  to  this  day,  they  will  not  own  that  inhumia 
butchery  to  be  a  murder,  or  any  crime  at  all,  but  a  gloriou 
action  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.** 

To  THB  WORDS  citod  from  Leslie  may  be  added  the  words 
of  one  of  (hose  authors  who  were  obliged  to  write  anoay- 
mously,  and  to  publish  in  London :  **  What  reasons  were  given 
them  by  our  clergy  in  the  two  last  reigns  to  provoke  them  to 
lay  aside  all  humanity,  and  against  the  common  rules  of  so- 
ciety, let  be  Christianity,  to  become  so  cruel  and  bari>atous,  I 
am  altogether  ignorant ;  and  I  am  sure  our  clergy  are  able  to 
defy  them  to  give  one  instance  where  any  dissenter  suffered 
death,  or  were  any  ways  injured  by  the  information  or  instigs* 
tion  of  any  [episcopal]  minister  of  Scotland,  or  that  any  dis- 
senter did  suffer  purely  for  dissenting,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
open  rebeUton,  which  being  destructive  of  civil  government, 
no  civil  magistrate  can  tolerate ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  archbishop  Sharp,  or  the  wounding  of  Mr.  Honymao, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  with  a  poisoned  bullet,  that  occasioned  his 
death ;  or  the  murder  of  Mr.  Peter  Pearson,  minister  of  Cars- 
phaim,  in  Galloway ;  or  the  murder  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Kennoway,  two  gentlemen  of  the  king's  life-guard,  at  Swyne 
Abbey ;  or  the  horrid  butcheries  and  murder  ooauniited  on  the 
person  of  Mr.  Blair,  one  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  chamber- 
lains, they  ripping  up  his  body  alive  and  taking  out  his  bowels, 
at  his  own  house ;  or  the  barbarous  cruelties  committed  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lawson,  minister  of  Irongray,  whom,  after  he 
had  plentifully  regaled  them  at  his  house,  he  being  a  lame 
man,  they  brought  out  and  wounded  him  in  nineteen  several 
places  of  his  body,  whereof  thirteen  were  in  his  head,  learing 
him,  in  their  appiehension,  dead,  although  afterwards,  by 
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God*8  good  pioTidence»  to  the  admiration  of  all  men,  be  re- 
covered; and  also  for  their  barbarous  cruelties  committed 
upon  Mr.  Ramsay,  then  minister  of  Auchinleck,  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Anworth,  and  several  others ;  and  yet  when  any  of  them  were 
punished  for  these  notorious  crimes,  as  the  authors,  abettors, 
or  actors,  the  clergy  never  appeared  against  them^  either  as 
judges,  accusers,  party,  or  witnesses.  Yea,  when  tfie  govem- 
meut  commanded  the  clergy  to  inform  against  these  people, 
they  generally  declined  it,  until  at  last,  when  the  justice-courts 
went  through  the  country,  they  summoned  the  clergy  to  give 
in  catalogues  of  their  parishioners  and  dissenters  upon  oath, 
or  otherwise  to  be  committed  to  gaol  to  abide  trial  for  disobey- 
ing authority ;  so  that  being  upon  oath  forced  to  give  in  the 
names  of  dissenters,  yet  they  did  it  with  such  excuses  and 
fhitigatwns^  that  very  few  ever  suffered^  either  in  their  persons 
or  estates,  upon  their  information,  which  sufficiently  testified 
the  ministers*  aversion  to  any  thing  that  in  the  least  might  give 
them  reason  to  suspect  them,  in  having  any  dealing  in  what 
was  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government.  Even  oftentimes 
the  clergy  employed  their  power  and  moyen  [influence]  to 
save  them  when  accused ;  and  now  those  who,  by  their  inter- 
cession, escaped,  will  not  acknowledge  those  clergymen  as 
active  instruments,  but  tell  them  it  was  against  their  inclina- 
tion to  save  them,  but  that  God  forced  them  to  do  what  tliey 
did  .  .  «  and  indeed  those  who  escaped  by  the  intercession 
of  any  minister  are  now  become  the  greatest  enemy  and  per- 
secutor that  such  a  minister  hath.  .  .  .  For  all  tlie  loud 
clamours  of  a  persecution  against  the  presbjterians  in  the  two 
lut  reigns,  I  can  confidently  afl^rm,  and  am  able  to  prove, 
that  the  episcopal  clergy  were  the  only  persons  persecuted  all 
the  time,  either  in  their  names,  goods,  or  persons,  several  of 
them  murdered,  some  wounded,  and  others  aflrighted  from 
their  houses,  and  forced  in  frosty  and  stormy  nights  to  wander 
about  for  fear  of  their  lives.  And,  indeed,  because  the  pres^ 
byterians  were  not  sufiered  without  punishment  to  supplant 
government,  murder,  plunder,  and  defame,  then  they  rung  it 
^road  that  they  were  persecuted ;  and  because  tlie  episcopal 
clergy  were  established  by  law,  and  countenanced  by  the 
goyemmeiit,as  more  consonant  to  monarchy,  and  of  more  apos- 
tolical, quiet,  and  better  principles,  than  the  others ;  when 
^ly  the  civil  powers  took  cognizance  of  the  fanatic  crimes, 
Aerefore  they  gave  it  out,  that  by  prelacy  they  were  perse* 
cuted^r 

'  A  late  Letter  concerning  the  Sufferings  of  tlie  Eplioopal  Qergy  in  Seotland. 
London,  imeU  4to.  pp.  22-25.    1691 , 
•    VOL.  III.  3  I 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THB  PRIMACY  OP  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

1689. — MesMge  to  the  Engluh  parUament — King  Jamea  lands  in  Ireland.— 
Oath  of  all^gianoe  refiiaed  by  some  of  the  biaho]i8. — Cantarea  appdnted 
Th«pH» — hia  adTioe  and  opinions. — ^Meeting  of  parliament. — Act  aboliifains 
episcopacy. — First  estate  of  parliament  remored. — Origin  of  parliaments.— 
Obaerrations.^A  respite  to  the  rabbling. — ^Address  of  the  preabyteriani  to 
paiiiament.— Bishops  cgeeted  from  thdr  honses. — Conncil  commence  to  pcr- 
tecnte — their  mode  of  proeeedkig.-^DepriTations. — ^The  earl  of  Cravferd'i 
hoatiUty.— Pftwiamation  fwridng  the  people  to  cocnse  the  dergy.— >Inatten. 
lioa  in  sending  oopiaa  of  the  prodamittion  to  the  dcrgy  dted  beftne  Ob 
privy  eovDcil«-fidaely  aeensed.— DiAeoltieB  of  the  pre^byteriana. — ^A  6tt 
orderad— oanses  earigiied«  —  Disticis  of  the  deigy.—- Depriralioiis.— Mr. 
Ramsay— depriTed.— The  nvmber  rabbled  and  deprired.— -The  design  of  the 
government.— Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Malooau-^Tlie  clergy  slandered  ths 
IcaraiDg  of  the  dsrgy.—DM  Ibor  pleni  of  pwsbytery  oonAited:  Flist  plea, 
ignonnce,  namier  of  enminM&to,  method  of  itndy,  philosophy— The  seoood 
plea,  imnonHty^^Ihe  third  pleat  ncgligenoe— The  fbnrth  plea,  error.— 1^ 
plea  of  penecnttoair— Wherein  the  dagy  plead  gnilty  to  the  fimr  pkes  d 
presby  tery  .^^^RefleotioiiSt 

1689.— On  THB  6th  of  Maicfa,  king  William  informed  his 
English  parliament  that  king  James  had  sailed  from  Brest 
with  a  body  of  1600  French  troops,  in  order  to  invade  Ire- 
land. Both  houses  agreed  to  an  address  to  king  William, 
that  they  would  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
supporting  his  alliances  abroad,  in  reducing  Ireland,  and 
in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  and  of  £he  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  In  answer  to  this  address,  William  recommended 
them  to  give  timely  assistance  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  repay 
them  the  charges  of  his  expedition.  He  directed  them  to 
provide  for  20,000  troops  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  such  a 
fleet  as  might  make  them  masters  at  sea,  and  to  settle  a  revenue 
upon  himself. 

Kino  Jambs  sailed  from  Brest  with  the  pitiful  detachment 
of  1500  men,  under  the  command  of  field-marshal  de  Rosen, 
and  landed  at  KhigsaJe  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  went 
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Straight  to  Dablin.  On  the  20th  of  April  he  laid  siege  to 
Londonderry,  which,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships 
from  famine,  was  relieved  by  major-general  Kirke  on  the  80th 
of  July,  who  threw  in  a  reinforcement  and  provisions,  and 
the  seige  was  raised  on  the  following  day.  Dr.  Walker,  who  so 
bravely  defended  Londonderry,  received  a  reward  of  JC5,000, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  King 
James  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in  Dublin,  and  coined 
brass  money,  to  which  he  gave,  by  proclamation,  the  value  of 
silver.  The  Irish  parliament  attainted  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  several  of  the  Irish  protestant  nobility,  and  deprived  the 
archbisfaopa  and  seven  of  the  bishops.  It  was  prorogued  to 
the  12tli  of  Jamiary. 

On  THB  Ist  of  March  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Maiy  was  taken  by  both  houses  of  parliament;  but  many  of 
the  peers  refused  it     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Kenn ;  of  Ely,  Turner ;  of  Glouces- 
ter, Frampton;  of  Norwich,  Lloyd;  of  Peterborough, White ;  of 
Woicesfter,  Thomas ;  of  Chichester,  Lake ;  and  Chester,  Cart- 
wright,  from  a  consdentiooB  regard  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
that  th^ey  had  taken  to  James,  absolutely  refused  to  ta]ke  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigas.    Bishops  Thomas, 
Cartwright,  and  Lake,  died  in  the  course  of  this  year,  before 
they  were  suspended.    Bishop  Thomas,  just  before  his  death, 
sent  for  Dr.  Hickes,  the  late  dean  of  Worcester,  and  declared 
to  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  new  oaths:  he  said, 
^  it  is  time  for  me  now  to  die,  who  have  outlived  the  honour 
of  my  reiigion,  and  the  liberties  of  my  country.     If  my  heart 
deceive  me  not,  and  the  grace  of  God  fail  me  not,  I  &ink  I 
coold  bum  at  a  stake  before  I  took  this  new  oath.**    Lake, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  made  a  similar  declaration  on  his  death- 
bed ^**  As  the  other  prelates  were  firm  in  their  resolution  not  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  nor  to  take  the  oath,  they  were  sus- 
pended on  the  1st  of  August,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
clergy,  of  difierent  degrees,  in  the  two  universities  and  in  the 
different  dioceses  of  tbe  kingdom*. 

Mr.  Cabstabes,  who  had  been  the  medium  of  intercourse 
^>etwixt  the  Ryehouse  conspirators  in  England  and  Scotland, 
^d  the  prince  of  Orange  and  their  other  friends  in  Holland, 
^as  rewarded  for  the  dangers  he  had  undergone  in  his  many 
intrigues  by  being  appointed  their  majesty's  chaplain  in  Scot- 
land. He  enjoyed  William's  entire  confidence,  and  being 
constantly  about  his  person,  with  fi*ee  access  to  him  at  all 

'  D'OjIej'i  Ufe  of  Saacroft,  260.        ^  life  of  Kettlewell,  app.  xiii.-uxT. 
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iimesy  he  persuaded  him,  contrary  to  his  own  political  saga- 
city, to  establish  presbyterianism.  His  biographer  says,  he 
represented  to  William  '^  that  the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland 
were  generally  disaffected  to  the  Revolution,  anid  enemies  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted ;  whereas  the  pres- 
byterians  had  almost  to  a  man  declared  for  it  ...  .  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  particularly  the  prelates,  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  warp  their  religious  tenets  with  the  po- 
litical doctrines  of  regal  supremacy,  passive  obedience,  and 
non-resistance,  that  it  became  inconsistent  with  the  very  end 
of  his  coming  to  continue  episcopacy  upon  its  present  footing  in 
Scotland.'*  These  political  doctrines,  of  which  he  was  so  much 
afraid,  might  rather  have  recommended  the  church  to  William's 
protection,  in  preference  to  a  sect  that  had  given  the  late  sove- 
reign so  many  and  such  bloody  instances  of  ihe  opposite  piinci- 
ples,and  which, by  implication,were  threatened  to  be  continued 
under  William's  government,  unless  they  could  reach  supre- 
macy. '^  Mr.  Carstares,"  says  his  biographer,  a  presbyterian, 
'^  though  the  best  friend  ever  the  presbyterians  had  at  conrt, 
knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  party  not  to  foresee  the  danger 
of  their  abusing  that  power  which  was  to  be  put  into  their 
hands:  that  some,  from  the  narroumess  of  their  principles 
with  respect  to  church  government,  others  irritated  by  the 
personal  injuries  they  had  received  from  those  of  the  episcopal 
persuasion,  might  be  disposed  to  push  matters /ar/Aer  offomst 
them  than  was  consistent  with  his  majesty's  interest,  or  the 
maxims  of  sound  policy  ^^ 

The  convention-parliament  met  as  appointed  on  the  5th 
of  June  pro  format  and  ^as  adjourned  tUI  the  17th,  when  it 
met  for  despatch  of  business.  Very  little  power  was  given  to 
the  high  commissioner,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  especially  in  the 
disposal  of  places,  w^hich  was  his  own  and  his  party's  grand 
object.  William  made  lord  Melville  secretary  of  state,  whom 
he  knew  in  Holland,  and  therefore  could  trust;  for  the  same 
reason  he  trusted  chiefly  to  Dalrymple  lord  Stair.  Both  of 
these  noblemen  had  been  too  deeply  implicated  in  the  plots 
and  conspiracies  of  the  preceding  reigns  to  be  suspected  of 
any  secret  attachment  to  the  exiled  king.  The  hopes  of  the 
presbyterian  party  were  still  deferred.  Although  tixe  church 
had  been  declared  ''  an  insupportable  grievance  and  tronble," 
yet  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  to  gratify  the  "  inclinations" 
of  that  small  minority  that  called  themselves  the  people.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  became  discontented  that  his  merits  had 

1  M'Cormick'fl  Life  of  Coratares,  40. 
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been  overlooked,  and  he  turned  sulky,  and  began  an  opposi- 
tion to  Melville,  and  the  disputes  were  so  keen,  that  many 
people  thought  there  would  have  been  a  new  revolution. 
They  repealed  all  the  former  oatlis  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, declarations  and  tests,  and  substituted  a  new  oath,  ^^  to 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.*'  On  the  22d  of  July  they  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  establishment  of  the  church,  by  passing 
Ihe  following  act : — 

'^  Whereas  the  estates  of  this  kingdom,  in  their  claim  of 
right  of  the  11th  of  April  last,  declared  that '  prelacy  and  the 
superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above  presbyters,  is, 
and  hath  been,  a  great  and  insupportable  grievauce  and  trou- 
ble to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  Uie  inclinations  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  having 
reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  abolished :'  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  estates  of  parliament,  do  hereby  abolish  pre- 
LjcTy  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  of  this 
kingdom  above  presbyters;  and  hereby  rescinds,  casses,  and 
annuls  those  acts  of  parliament  under  Charles  XL,  and  all 
other  acts,  statutes,  and  constitutions  in  so  far  allenarly  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  this  act,  and  establish  prelacy  or  the 
superiority  of  church  officers  above  presbyters :  And  their  ma- 
jesties do  declare  that  they,  with  advice  and  consent  foresaid, 
H'ill  settle  by  law  that  church  government  in  this  kingdom 
tohich  is  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  peopled 

The  people  whose  inclinations  were  to  be  gratified  meant 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  western  counties,  few  and  insignificant 
iu  number,  rank,  or  wealth,  compared  with  the  great  body  of 
the  people  whose  conscientious  attachment  iS  the  reformed 
Catholic  church  was  never  once  consulted.  The  clause  in 
the  claim  of  right,  and  which  is  again  repeated  in  the  above 
^t,  is  denounced  as  an  absurdity  by  a  respectable  presbyte* 
rian  author,  who  says  of  it,  "  though  this  vote  was  absurd^ 
^d  founded  upon  more  falsehoods  than  one,  yet  it  was  eX' 
pcdienif  if  not  necessary.  The  friends  of  prelacy,  in  general, 
I^ad  slavish  notions  of  prerogative ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
l&ary  not  to  represent  episcopacy  as  a  grievance,  but  to  make 
its  abolition  one  of  the  pacta  conventa  of  the  new  settlement 
It  is  to  this  bold  vote  that  I  chiefly  ascribe  the  establishment 
and  preservation  of  revolution  principles  in  Scotland  ^" 

>  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  292. 
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The  parliament  confinned  all  the  tranflacfions  of  tbe  con* 
vention.    Bat  although  prdacj  was  now  abolished,  and  th« 
bishops  declared  to  be  no  more  a  part  of  the  constitutioo  ot 
an  estate  of  parliament,  jet  they  did  not  pretend  that  episco- 
pacy was  sinful,  but  only,  they  said,  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  ffie^ifia/uMW  of  the  people.  Truly  there  are  many  things  not 
agreeable  to  men's  inclinations,  but  which  must  be  submitted 
to  ncTertheless.    But  the  meaning  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
construction  of  this  sentence,  was,  that  whatever  the  people's 
inclinations  might  be,  theirs  were  to  possess  themselres  of  the 
bUhopt^  power,  lands,  and  revenues;  and  therefore  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  presb3rterian  establishment  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  but  **  the  inclinations  of  the  people,**  and  also  the 
root  of  all  evil,coretousDes8.  No  conditions  were  offered  to  the 
bishops  to  retain  them  in  their  places,  neither  were  they  al- 
lowed, as  an  estate  of  parliament,  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
whether  they  favoured  or  objected  to  the  revolution.     So  that 
two  only  of  the  estates  of  parliament  advised  the  crown  to 
establish  presbytery;  not  because  it  was  conformable  to  the 
word  qf  God,  but  because  it  was  agreeable  to  Uie  mcHnationi 
of  the  presbyterians,  who  alone  had  possession  of  the  seats 
and  votes  of  parliament.    But  that  tney  might  not  lose  the 
name  of  three  estates  of  parliament,  although  they  extirpated 
one  of  them,  they  called  the  nobility  ihe  first  estate,  the  barom 
or  members  for  the  counties  the  second  estate,  and  the  bur- 
gesses  or  members  for  the  burghs  the  Mirc/ estate.    The  poli- 
tical party  called  Whigs  having  been  produced  by  the  Covenant 
and  iliewild  presbyterian  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, have  alwajrs  been  inclined  to  precipitate  revolutions; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  from  the  time  of  their 
first  acquiring  power  down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have 
continually  attempted,  and  have  sometimes   accomplished, 
revolutions^. 

From  the  very  first  moment  of  parliamentary  history,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  church  has  ever  been  the  first 
estate.  Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  had  their  origin  in 
councils  or  svnods  of  the  church,  in  which  the  sovereign  pre- 
sided, and  the  lay  nobility  were  called  to  assist.  At  these 
synods  temporal  laws  were  sometimes  enacted,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience;  and  hence  originated  parliaments, 
when,  in  process  of  time,  the  Commons  were  added,  as  a  sepa- 
tate  estate,  to  the  other  two  estates  of  the  clergy  and  (he 

1  IIm  last  Reform  in  parlkment  was  declared  hj  Lord  John  RrtneU  to  hai« 
been  aiZevo/tiftoii,— *'  we  cannot  aflford  to  have  two  Revolutions  in  one  jar." 
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nobility.  This  is  not  a  popish  coiniption  or  usnrpatioiiy  but 
a  laudable  constitution,  arising  out  of  experience  and  the  reli- 
g:ious  feelings  of  antiquity;  for  diis  combination  is  not  to 
make  the  church  political,  but  the  state  religious.  The  minis* 
ters  of  religion  are  guardians  of  public  morals,  and  their 
estate,  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  is  a  security  for  the 
religions  character  of  our  legislature.  To  the  readers  of  this 
Histoiy  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  that  the  popish  clergy, 
the  mock  episcopal  superintendents,  and  the  caUiolic  prelates 
both  in  the  line  of  Spottiswood  and  of  Sharp,  were  always  es- 
teemed an  estate  of  parliament.  The  latter  line  were  ^  redin- 
UgratiT  with  the  constitution ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  present 
powers  resorting  to  the  expedient  of  flitting  the  CammonM 
into  two  estates  shows  their  consciousness  that  they  had 
broken  in  upon  the  constitution,  by  blotting  out  the  first  estate 
of  parliament  Upon  this  point  bishop  Sage  has  the  f(dlowing 
judicious  observations: — ^^  If  two  estates  can  vote  out  one, 
and  make  a  parliament  without  it;  if  they  can  split  one  into 
two,  and  so  make  up  the  three  estates;  why  may  not  one  split 
itself  as  well  into  three  P  Why  may  not  the  two  parts  of  the 
splitted  estate  join  together,  and  vote  out  the  estate  of  burghs  ? 
Why  may  not  the  nobility  of  the  first  magnitude  join  with  the 
burghs  to  vote  out  the  smaller  barons?  Why  may  not  the 
smaller  barons  and  the  burghs  vote  out  the  greater  nobility  ? 
After  two  have  voted  out  one,  Why  may  not  one,  the  more 
numerous,  vote  out  the  other,  the  less  numerous?  When  par- 
liament is  reduced  to  one  estate,  Why  may  not  that  one  divide, 
aud  one  half  vote  out  the  other  ?  and  then  sub-divide,  and 
Tole  out,  till  the  whole  parliament  shall  consist  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  Rutherglen,  or  the  laird  of  [Dumbiedykes],  or  the 
earl  of  Crawford  ?  Nay,  Why  may  not  one  vote  out  himself, 
and  leave  the  king  without  a  parliament?  What  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  shaJke  foundations!  How  doth  it  unhinge  all 
things !  How  plainly  doth  it  pave  the  way  for  that  which  our 
brethren  pretend  to  abhor  so  much ;  viz.  a  despotic  power,  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  monarchy  I  To  conclude  this  point; 
there  is  nothing  more  notorious  than  that  the  spiritual  estate 
was  still  judged  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ments;  was  still  called  to  parliaments;  did  still  sit,  delib^ate, 
and  vote  in  parliaments  till  the  year  1640,  that  it  was  turned 
oat  bj  the  tlien  presbyterians.  And  our  present  presby terians, 
following  their  footsteps,  have  not  only  freely  parted  with,  but 
forwardly  rejected,  that  ancient  and  valuable  right  of  the 
church:  nay,  tliey  have  not  only  rejected  it, but  they  declaim 
constantly  against  it  as  a  limb  of  antichrist  j  and  what  not  ?  And 
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have  they  not  manifestly  deserted  the  undoubted  principles 
and  sentiments  of  our  reformers  ^P"* 

For  a  short  interval  the  rabbling  had  ceased,  and  the 
clergy  were  willing  to  suppose  that  they  owed  this  cessation 
of  their  sufferings  to  the  intervention  of  king  William.  Those 
who  had  escaped  the  first  trial  hoped  there  was  to  be  no  fur- 
ther persecution;  and  the  lenity  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  clergy  saw  others  treated  who  were  sufficiently  obnoxioos 
to  the  government,  inclined  them  to  expect  similar  indulgence 
when  Uieir  case  came  to  be  duly  and  impartially  represented. 
"  For,  seeing  his  [William's]  mercy  extended  to  outlaws  and 
criminals  of  the  grossest  size,  they  who  were  6od*s  ambassa- 
dors doubted  not  to  partake  of  it;  their  excesses,  if  such  thej 
may  be  called,  being  only  in  points  very  dubious  and  immate- 
rial ^.*^  Their  hope  seemed  reasonable  for  some  time,  for  no 
mention  had  been  made  for  any  further  proceedings  against 
them.  They  received  some  encouragement  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  clergy  were  not  comprehended  in  the  act  that 
obliged  all  civil  and  military  officers  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. They  flattered  themselves  that  more  tender  measures 
were  about  to  be  adopted  towards  them;  but  in  this  they  were 
altogether  mistaken.  The  true  rea.son  for  their  escape  firom 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  was,  because  it  was  very  well 
known  that  the  presbyterian  preachers  would  not  have  taken 
that  oath  till  presbytery  was  established  by  law,  and  William 
had  himself  taken  their  covenant. 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  preachcrs  were  becoming  impatient  for 
possession,  and  therefore  they  presented  a  long  address  to 
parliament,  in  which  they  thanked  God  for  the  great  delive- 
rance wrought  out  for  them  by  the  pious  and  magnanimous 
William,  then  prince  of  Orange,  but  now  their  gracious  sove- 
reign ;  they  complimented  the  commissioner  and  the  membeis 
of  the  parliament ;  they  shewed  their  "  keen  hatred"  with 
some  "  round  abuse''  of  episcopacy  and  the  bishops,  and  all 
who  adhered  to  them  ;  and  then  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
relieve  them  from  such  oppressors.  They  likewise  petitioned 
that  the  church  government  might  be  established  in  the  hands 
of  such  only  as^  by  their  former  caniage  and  sufferings,  had 
given  evidence  that  they  were  known  and  sound  presbyte- 
rians ;  they  requested  that  the  church,  thus  established,  might 
be  allowed,  by  their  lordships'  civil  sanction,  to  appoint  visi- 
tationsybr  puroinq  out  huufficientf  negUgetU^  scamhdauSfCmd 

1  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbyteiy,  407,  408. 
'  Caie  of  the  present  Afflicted  Clergj,  14. 
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emMmmMHer^.  <'  WInt  apocde;*  sayslmhop  Sage,'<if 
joa  gif e  him  a  prasbyterian  jnrjr,  sbtll  not  come  within  the 
comprehenaon  of  one  of  these  foixr^  appeUalione? 
As  SOON  as  the  aet  passed  which  made  the  '^  inclinations  of 
I  the  people*^  the  basis  of  the  new  establishmenly  fhe  bishops 
were  obliged  to  quit  Ibett  houses  md  their  churches ;  and 
thej  were  most  unjustly  and  eruelly  deprived  of  their  reve- 
ones  for  the  cnvrent  year.  ^  Bnt,**  says  an  anonymous  writer, 
"there  are  some,  thongfa,  alas  \  but  few,  christians  still  re* 
maming  in  Scefland,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross,  aor  afraid  to  contend  Ibr  catholic  and  apostoKo 
unity  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  die  prinritiTe  churab,  though 
at  all  the  hazard  of  all  they  hare  in  the  world ;  and  who,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  daie  even  resist  unto  blood  for  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines  which  came  down  from  above,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  .those  offices  which  were  from  the  beginning  ^** 

Theiraddress  awakened  the  dormant  zeal  of  the  privy  conn* 
ci)>  and  stimulated  them  to  the  work  of  perseeution ;  and  Ae 
lord  advocate  was  instructed  to  issue  summonses  against  all 
the  clergy  who  had  not  read  the  late  proclamation.  Cita* 
tions  were  issaed  accordingly,  and  the  council  shewed  as 
warm  a  zeal,  and  proceeded  as  summarily,  as  the  presbyte* 
rian  ministers  could  have  desired.  When  the  person  cited 
appeared,  a  long  libel  was  read  to  him  concerning  the  hre* 
ligion,  the  ingratitude,  the  contempt,  &c.  of  has  disobedience. 
Ailer  that,  the  president  of  the  coimcil  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  the  proclamation  upon  the  appointed  dsfy^  and  if  he  had 
ever  since  prayed  publicly  for  kmg  William  and  queen  Marjr, 
as  king  and  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  when  the  esorl  of  Craw- 
ford was  present  he  added,  by  ^  snmame.^  If  the  unforto^ 
nale  clergyman  answered  ^  No*^  to  both,  there  was  no  mercy 
for  htm,  wbafierer  the  cause  might  be  for  his  not  having  com- 
plied. Few  were  able  to  escape  the  compFehenslvo  wording 
of  this  libel  or  indictment,  for  it  ran,  '*  whereas  the  ministers, 
hy  a  proclamation  dated  Ae  18th  of  April,  were  commanded 
^  requited  to  read  the  same  tqMm  the  rewpecHoe  days  therein 
contained,  and  pray;  yet,  when  the  said  proclamation  of  the 
estates  was  sent  to  him,  at  least  came  to  his  hands,  or  of  which 
he  had  knowledge  [mark  the  gradation  and  the  equity  of  the 
sereral  steps,  especkJIy  the  last],  he  was  so  hx  from  testifying 

'  "MemoinoftheEiiitooinlChiirdior  SeotSaaa  from  tbe  memonUe  BeTO- 
mtionof  1688,**  in  MS.  ^  a  copy  of  which  the  author  took  from  the  original 
^■ntcript  in  the  pononom  of  the  late  lord  hiabop  of  Edinhnrgli  and  priwm9 
^'i«  9fi9c%pm9f  the  right  rer.  Dr.  WAer. 

▼Ot.  m.  3  K 
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bis  gratitade  and  giving  doe  obedience  iherenntOy  that,  &c" 
If  the  clergyman  pleaded,  and  was  ready  to  swear  to  it,  tbat 
the  proclamation  had  never  come  to  his  hands,  it  availed  him 
nothing ;  for  he  was  brought  in  guilty  by  the  third  step  id  the 
above  gradation.  And  if  he  had  not  read  the  proclamation, 
it  did  not  save  him,  although  he  could  plead  that  he  had  prayed 
for  the  king  and  queen  by  name. 

The  wobtht  gentlemen  who  were  chosen  to  cany  on  this 
great  work,  says  an  anonymous  satirist,  ^  accordingly  sent 
out  their  emissaries  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  to 
encourage  and  invite  persons  of  all  ranks  to  bring  in  libeh 
against  dieir  ministers,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  very  modest  if  they  contained  do  more 
than  a  breach  of  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  when  the  minis- 
ters upon  a  citation  compeared  before  the  privy  council  (a  ju- 
dicatory not  tied  down  to  common  rules),  the  libel  was  read, 
to  which  the  minister  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  craved  a  trial,  but 
that  was  far  from  their  meaning,  for  both  the  accusers  and 
judges  knew  very  well  that  there  was  little  of  truth  in  them; 
however,  some  pretence  or  other  was  found  to  deprive  ik 
minister,  the  libels  were  recorded  in  the  council  books,  ami 
copies  of  them  were  sent  to  the  respective  presbyteries  to 
cause  them  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  to  their  people ;  {^ 
that  the  pulpit,  which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  the  chair 
of  verity  J  was  now  made  the  common-sewer  of  all  the  lies  and 
scandal  of  the  times,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  made 
the  ambassadors  of  the  God  of  Truth  were  made  heralds  tu 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  But  to  do  the  council  justice 
they  soon  became  weary  of  such  shameful  proceedings,  and 
gave  them  over  in  some  measure ;  but  no  sooner  was  thisstono 
over,  but  a  tempest  arose  which  did  terrible  execution ;  vhat 
the  council  had  let  fall,  the  kirk  judicatories  took  op,  and  thai 
they  might  carry  on  this  work  with  the  greater  success,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  search  the  journals  o( 
the  yeaor  1638,  and  to  find  out  such  precedents  as  conld 
make  for  their  purpose  in  carrying  on  so  good  a  woi^Cf 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  aiU 
their  proceedings  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  should  be  tied 
down  to  these  few  clear  following  rules : — 1 .  That  no  episco- 
pal minister  should  know  his  accuser  ;  fbrif  it  wereothenrise, 
it  would  discourage  a  great  many  good  people  (who  were  Trell 
inclined)  from  bringing  in  libels,  which  would  very  mnch  le- 
tard  this  work.  2.  That  it  was  sufficient  to  name  the  offence, 
without  condescending  upon  time  and  place  when  and  where 
it  was  committed,  for  that  might  sometimes  prove  of  great  ose 
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to  the  pannel.  3.  A  minister  might  be  libelled  upon  com- 
mon &me ;  that  is,  if  a  malicious  fellow  should  invent  and 
spread  a  scandal  upon  any  minister,  a  libel  should  be  raised 
upon  it,  which,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose,  it  would  be  sure 
to  defame  him.  4.  Witnesses  should  be  put  to  answer  Muper 
inqiikren^  ;  that  is,  what  know  you  of  such  a  minister  ?  did 
you  erer  see  him  drunk  or  hear  him  swear,  &c.  ?  If  a  witness 
was  so  stupid  as  not  to  fix  some  scandal  upon  a  minister,  he 
was  dismissed  with  contempt.  ....  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  such  rules  could  never  be  brought  from  precedents  in  any 
courts  of  justice  in  the  world,  except  from  the  green  tables  in 
1638,  or  the  journals  of  the  Inquisition.  The  only  pleasant 
part  of  this  was,  that  when  the  apostle's  canon^  '  receive  not 
an  accusation  against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses,* was  objected  against  them,  the  short  answer  was, 
'  that  some  rules  are  good  in  ecclesia  canstUuta  which  must  not 
be  followed  in  ecclesia  conatiiuenda ;  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  this  rule  was  laid  down  in  ecclesia  canstiiuenda ;  for  so  I 
believe  the  church  was  in  St  Paul's  time.  And  now  what 
minister  could  stand  his  ground  in  a  court  that  proceeded  in 
tlus  manner,  especially  if  you  will  take  along  with  you  the 
weak  pretences  that  were  laid  hold  upon  to  turn  them  out ; 
some  tor  reading  and  recommending  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
which  approves  of  set  fasts,  as  Mr.  Johnston  at  Burntisland ; 
some  for  dancing  about  a  bonfire,  as  Mr.  Herriott  at  Dalkeith, 
though  the  whole  town  knew  it  to  be  false ;  and  Mr.  Peacock 
was  deposed  for  not  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  presbytery 
that  very  day  on  which  his  wife  was  buried  \^^ 

Mr.  Guild,  minister  of  North  Berwick,  told  the  council 
that  he  had  prayed  for  their  majesties  from  the  first  time  he  had 
beard  they  were  proclaimed,  and  none  in  the  kingdom  was 
more  joyful  than  he  that  a  protestant  king  and  queen  were  set 
on  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  he  was  deprived.  There  were 
several  other  similar  instances ;  but  if  they  had  both  read  and 
prayed,  if  it  was  not  done  on  the  precise  day,  there  was  no 
escape ;  deprivation  infallibly  followed.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Kilcon- 
quhar,  in  Fife ;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Stiriing ;  Mr.  Young,  of 
Monyvaird,  in  Perthshire ;  Mr.  Aird,  of  Torriebum,  in  Fife, 
with  many  others  who  had  both  read  and  prayed  by  the  word 
of  command,  but  not  having  read  on  the  precise  day,  they 
^ere  deprived.  The  case  of  Mr.  Aird  was  peculiarly  hard. 
He  was  an  infirm  old  man,  of  great  gravity  and  serious- 

^  The  Caiuei  of  the  Dscay  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland ;  in  answer  to  a  Letter 
^^^  a  Clergyman  of  that  Persuasion.     London.    8vo.  1713.  pp.  5-7. 
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ness,  and  had  bronglit  a  certificate  from  the  clieTiff  of  Fife,  cer- 
tifying that  he  had  not  receired  Che  proclamatiOD  on  or  befiiie 
the  proper  day,  bat  that  he  had  read  it  on  the  Sunday  imne* 
diately  after  he  had  received  it.  There  was  no  remedy ;  he 
iras  deprived. 

Onb  thing  was  remarked  as  anextraordkiaiycireumataBoe, 
that  the  question  was  never  put  Co  any  of  them  whether  or  not 
they  would  give  obedience  for  Che  future.    There  was  no  place 
left  for  repentance.    ^  And  I  remember,^  says  bishop  Sage, 
''that  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Perth, after  b^ 
dieir  ministers  were  deprived,  came  to  the  eail  (rf* Crawford,  and 
insinuated  to  him  that  they  werehopefal  Mr.  AndersoDya  good- 
natured  man  and  a  very  good  pastw,  who  had  been  one  of  tbe 
ministers  of  the  said  town,  perhaps  might  yet  be  induced  to 
comply,  and  that  he  would  be  extremely  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple if  he  were  reponed.    But  presently  hia  lordship  turned 
fauflfy,  and  told  them  that  that  was  not  so  much  as  once  to  be 
mentioned.  So  tfaeywere  forced  to  let  fall  theirdesigii.  Indeed, 
his  lordship  is  a  most  zealous  reformeri  and  as  fit  for  beingpre- 
sideut  at  a  board  for  turning  out  episcopal  dergymen  as  could 
have  been  fidlen  upon.    I  remember  a  eertainmtnister  whohad 
been  a  good  time  of  his  lordship^s  acquaintance,  went  to  hia, 
thinking  to  have  prevailed  with  him  to  have  got  Che  diet  de- 
serted; and  thev  had  a  verv  pleasant  conversation.    His  lord- 
ship asked  wheuier  he  used  publicly  to  pray  for  king  WilKim 
and  queen  Mary.    He  answered,  he  prayed  as  the  apeelle 
directed ;  and  cited  1  Tim-  ii.  1^  2.   ^  Well  (says  my  l<nd),  this 
is  enough  for  us  to  deprive  you.*    After  some  mofe  discount,  the 
minister  said  'he  was  sorry  for  the  desolation  of  the  chmdi:' 
and  his  lordship  answered  very  quaintly,  *  BtU  $o  mmmt  V 
The  work  had  never  gone  on  so  successfully  if  hehadnotbeen 
onthetopof  it;  for  many  times  they  had  enough  to  do  to  get  a 
quorum  of  the  council  (which  can  consist  of  no  less  than  nine) 
on  those  days  that  were  set  apart  for  the  clei^  (in  effisct  it 
was  no  wonder  though  ordinary  stomachs  had  some  kind  of 
loathing  to  it) :  and  then  his  lordship  was  in  a  strange  picUe, 
and  you  would  have  seen  strange  running  of  macers  through  the 
eitr,  calling  them  firom  their  lodgings  i." 

XHB  COUNCIL  began  to  find  it  to  be  avery  tedious  afiair,tocite 
the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom  by  the  lord  advocate's  wsirsnt 
They  took  a  shorter  method  of  efiecting  their  design, by  invitiog 
and  allowing  the  parishioners  of  such  ministers  as  had  act 
obeyed  to  cite  them  before  the  council.    The  following  pro- 

*  Aooonnt  of  the  Peraecution,  SS. 
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elamation  was  thereibre  issued,  dated  the  6th  of  August,  ftom 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  clergy  that  had  beeo  rabbled  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  goyemment  It 
sanctioned  and  applauded  their  late  atrocities,  and  in  effect 
condemned  the  innocent  sufferers  as  traitors  and  criminals. 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  this  kingdosi,  by 
their  proclamation  dated  at  Edinburgh  the  13th  day  of  April, 
16B9,  did  comoaand  and  reqcuse  ail  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel witlttn  the  kingdom  of  Seotlaad,  publicly  to  pmy  for  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  io  read  that  proclamation  firom 
their  pulpits  upon  the  sereral  Lord's  days  Uieiein  expressed : 
as  also  the  estates  did  prohibit  and  discharge  any  injury  to  be 
offered  by  any  person  whatsoever  to  any  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, either  in  churches  or  meeting-houses,  who  were  then,  viz. 
on  the  IStfi  of  April  last,  in  possoesion  and  exercise  of  their 
ministry  either  in  chmrches  or  meeting'hcHises,  they  behaving 
themselves  dtttifuUy  under  the  present  government    And  it 
being  most  just  and  reasonable  that  the  foresaid  proclamation 
be  fully  performed  and  obeyed,  as  most  necessary  for  the  se- 
cuity  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  such  ministers 
who  gave  obedience  shonld  be  secure  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  pain  of  deprivation  be  inflicted  upon  all 
those  ministers  who  have  disobeyed  the  proclamation.  There- 
fore the  lords,  flee,  in  their  majesties'  name  and  authority,  do 
strictly  command  and  charge  that  none  of  the  lieges  take  on 
^and  to  do  any  violence  or  injury  to  any  of  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  whether  they  be  preaching  in  churches  or  meeting- 
houses, and  that  all  such  as  were  in  possession  and  exercise 
of  their  ministry  upon  the  ISth  day  of  April  last  be  allowed 
to  continue  undisturbed,  and  that  such  ministers  as  have  been 
femoved,  dispossessed,  or  restrained,  without  a  legal  sentence, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  since  the  18th  day  of  April 
^^^1,  shall  be  allowed  to  return  and  exercise  their  ministry 
^vithout  disttitbance.     And  ordains  the  sheriffs,  &c. .  •  •  togive 
their  assistance  for  making  the  premises  effectual ;  as  also  that 
Buch  ministers  who  have  not  read  the  proclamation,  and  prayed, 
&c.  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  may  be  deprived  of  their 
benefice,  and  restrained  to  officiate  in  their  churches.     The 
lords y  Ifc.  do  invite  and  aUaw  the  pariehUmere  of  such  ministers 
^  ^e  neglected  andsHghted  the  reading  o/theprocla$naHon, 
find  praying  J  ^e.  to  cite  such  ministers  btfore  the  privy  cwndly 
ai)(l  grant  warrant  for  citing  and  adducing  witnesses  to  prove 
^e  same,  that  such  ministers  as  have  disobeyed  may,  by  a 
legal  sentence,  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  that  none 
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of  the  lieges  at  their  own  hand,  without  a  legal  sentence  and 
warrant,  presume  to  meddle  in  this  matter* 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  an  affair  thai  was  made 
of  so  much  importance,  particular  care  ought  to  hare  been 
taken  to  transmit  copies  of  the  proclamation  to  the  clergy  io 
proper  time ;  **  yet  never  was  less  care  taken  since  the  world 
began/— ^  There  were  hundreds  of  ministers  to  whose  hands 
it  came  not  till  the  days  prefixed  were  expired ;  particulaily 
in  the  shira  of  Fife  there  are  betwixt  seventy  and  eighty  pa- 
rishes, yet  ....  only  Mr  ecpiei  came  to  the  sheriff-derk't 
hand,  who  was  ordered  to  distribute  them ;  and  there  was  no 
such  clause  in  the  proclamation  as  allowed,  far  less  required, 
them  to  obey  it  any  Sunday  after  ^. 

This  obnbral  mvi^o/tofi,  coming  firom  such  an  anthoiitj 
to  the  presbyterians,  received  instant  and  ready  obedience, 
and  it  served  a  double  purpose.  First,  it  made  quicker 
despatch ;  and  secondly,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  every 
malicious  person  in  any  parish  to  frame  what  calumnies  diej 
thought  proper  against  the  clergy.  One  or  two  of  the  meanest 
or  most  disreputable  in  a  pansh,  and  frequently  the  agents 
of  the  friction,  borrowed  men's  names  without  their  knowledge 
to  fill  up  these  citations,  and  either  of  these  were  sufficient  to 
accuse  Uieir  minister.  Summonses  were  issued  out,  upon  ma- 
licious accusations,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  within  ten  days, 
before  the  privy  council.  **  Whereupon  has  followed  the  de- 
priving of  such  as  came  before  them,  and  had  not  read  the  pro- 
clamation ;  and  by  this  process  they  outed  upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  the  parochial  clergy,  which  was  all  they  could 
despatch,  in  about  sixteen  days  V*  Deprivations  were  now 
more  expeditious  than  formerly ;  and  under  cover  of  this  procla- 
mation, charges  of  many  most  atrocious  crimes  and  scandals 
were  included  in  these  citations  against  the  clergy.  The 
council  never  examined  witnesses,  nor  sustained  thenisdves 
judges  respecting  these  scandals,  but  passed  them  over  ss  the 
well-known  tricks  of  their  party ;  confining  themselves  only 
to  what  was  contained  in  the  proclamation — the  reading  and 
praying.  To  the  first,  their  defences  were  either  that  they  had 
never  received  the  proclamation,  or  that  it  had  not  come  to 
their  hands  till  the  day  appointed  for  reading  it  was  passed ; 
or  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  to  them  in  a  legal  manner— 
that  is,  from  their  ordinaries.     But  none  of  these  defences 

*  Aocoant  of  the  present  Penecutiony  36. 
'  Cue  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  15. 
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were  sustained  in  their  case,  and  when  they  requested  that 
these  chaises  of  scandals  and  immoralities  might  be  either 
examined  or  expunged  from  the  charge,  the  falsehood  of  them 
was  so  well  known,  and  so  gross,  that  the  council  declared 
they  would  not  sustain  them*  ^^  Yet  the  libels,  with  these 
things  in  them,  stand  still  on  record ;  and  I  hear  full  accounts 
of  them  are  sent  to  London,  and  daily  printed  there,  and  mak- 
ing  good  company  in  the  coffee-houses  ^^  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  malignant  and  uncontradicted  Mse  witnesses 
have  tended  consider8J>ly  towards  begetting  a  feeling  amongst 
English  chorchmen,  which  has  traditionally  and  unconsciously 
descended,  that  the  Scottish  confessors  of  Christ's  holy  church 
were  really  what  their  enemies  falsely  designated  them, — ^'  in- 
sufficient, negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous.^ 

Thb  introduction  of  these  scandalous  lies  into  the  cita- 
tions had  an  insidious  object ;  and  when  the  presbyterial  visi- 
tations should  take  place,  they  were  designed  to  be  sustained 
as  known  and  uncontroverted  truths ;  for  had  they  not  been 
prored  before  the  council,  and  sentence  followed  i  *^  It  is 
true,"  says  the  author  of  the  Case  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy, 
^  their  Ubels  were  generally  stuffed  with  a  great  many  scan- 
dalous and  vicious  practices  alleged  against  them  (a  malicious 
design  to  expose  them  to  the  present  age,  and  to  blacken  them 
upon  record  to  the  future),  but  it  is  as  true  that  when  the 
ministers  came  to  the  bar,  the  scandalous  and  immoral  part  of 
the  libel  was  wholly  omitted  by  their  judges,  although  the 
ministers  themselves  craved,  for  their  vindication  in  those 
points,  to  be  particularly  tried  upon  them ;  but  the  sentence 
passed  against  them  upon  the  two  heads  before  mentioned  [not 
reading  or  praying],  and  yet,  in  the  accounts  they  sent  to 
court,  the  immoraUtiea  of  the  minUlers*  lives^  which  were  only 
pretended  in  the  summons,  but  never  spoken  of  in  the  trial, 
were  represented  as  grounds  of  their  deprivation;  but  it  were 
far  more  easy  to  give  the  true  reasons,  for  truth  tells  best ;  and 
it  is  this: — 

'^The  presbtt£RIam  preachers  in  Scotland  of  the  old 
standing,  who  only  can  pretend  to  be  owned  in  any  church 
meetmg  (if  the  government  should  think  fit  to  call  one),  are 
but  very  few  in  comparison  of  the  episcopal  clergy  now  in  place. 
It  was  highly  debated  amongst  them  what  should  be  their 
beha\iour  if  the  parliament  restored  them  to  their  churches 
from  which  they  were  put  out  in  the  year  1662.  They  could 
uot  think  it  advisable  to  meet  in  presbyteries  by  themselves, 

^  Afloount  of  the  prewnt  PenecutioD,  39. 
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niice  in  some  pnAyteiiM  they  wo«ild  nuke  ImiI  two  in  BUidi^^ 
in  sofme  bet  one,  and  in  odiere  none  at  all.  So  that  if  tbej 
should  join  with  dm  wgnktf  ckvgy  in  tuch  presbjteriei^tlMy 
might  rechon  to  be  ouf^voted  in  all  bneinesfles,  and  to  nign^ 
nothing ;  nay,  if  a  national  sjmod  ahoold  be  ealled,  they  wenU 
be  at  the  same  loss,  for  the  memben  thoeof,  choeeii  by  fnJbj'^ 
teries,  behoTMl  to  be  epiteopal  men^  the  plmality  by  fitf  of 
voters  being  of  that  way.  So,  to  take  off  all:  diAeakiee  attend- 
ing this  matter,  it  seemed  to  be  thenoet  plaorible  and  eflbelnal 
way  io  fnmke  a$  many  vueancieB  a$wa$pomiUej  and  that  also 
before  the  meeting  ef  next  sesmon  of  pafUament,  lest  other 
meaenreff'  shoald  tb^sn  be  taken.  And  for  this  design,  the  pre- 
nmnire  of  not  reading  the  proclamation,  seemed,  next  to  nib- 
bling, the  fittest  and  shortest  expedient  I  call  it  the  sbeitssc, 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  make  greater  despatch  for  m- 
cancies  than  it  oecamoned,  for  a  dozen  of  nmnsiefS  wen 
ordinarily  turned  oat  in  a  forenoon,  and  as  many  ineve  sodie- 
times  in  an  afternoon.  So  tiiat  this  meibod-  made  dear  way 
for  the  presbyterian  brethren  to  be  the  greater  part  is  aU  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  and  l^  consequence  to  eairy  aoy  thing 
they  please  there.  Hereby  also  they  haere  &  fSiir  oppoifaaitj 
of  setting  out  young  ragrants  to  take  possession  of  the  yacant 
churches,  by  which  the  number  of  their  preachois  dmty  in- 
creases*.** 

NoTwrraetTAHTONe  the  wholesale  way  in  which  the  presby- 
terian government  tendered  the  Lord's  house  desolate,  and 
laid  his  vineyard  waste,  yet  it  was  not  suffidenlly  npU  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  ministers ;  neither  had  it  all  the  desiied 
effect.  In  many  parishes  there  were  none  who  would  cite 
their  clergymen ;  and  those  who  did  cite  them,  therefoie,  found 
it  very  expensive.  Another  proclamatidn  wag  issoedydatsd' die 
22d  of  August,  to  shorten  and  simpliiy  the  f<xrm  of  piooess,  in- 
tituled— ^  For  citing  ministers  who  have  not  pcayed  far  ihw 
majesties."  1^  people  were  again  invited  to  impeadi  their 
cl®i'g7>  SLud  the  heritors,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates  of  buigfasy 
were  sdso  invited  to  join  in  the  accusation,  and  eile  them  be* 
fore  the  council,  on  any  Tuesday  or  Thursday  six  days  after 
the  citation,  for  all  on  the  south'  side  of  the  river  Tay,  and  font- 
teen  days  for  all  on  the  north  mde  of  that  rirer.  And  it  was 
fiirther  declared  that  the  said  prochmation  was  widioulprgu- 
dice  of  any  citations  already  giren,  or  to  be  gi^en,  upon  the 
former  act  of  coundl. 

This  would  appear  sufficiently  expeditfeos ;  beii  it  did  not 

1  Caie  orUie  pntent  AflUeted  Oergy  in  Scotlnd,  18, 19. 
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satisfy  the  pereecuting  8|nrit  of  the  presbyterians.  So,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  ministers,  as  the  privy  council  asserts, 
another  proclamation  was  issued,  dated  the  24th  of  August, 
for  a  general  fut  J  to  be  kept  on  two  Sundays !  **  No  question,** 
says  Sage,  '*  it  was  designed  for  a  choaking  morsel ;  for  perhaps 
jou  never  saw  any  thing  like  it"*  It  was  on  account  of  '^  great 
and  kmg-aboanding  sins  amongst  all  ranks  of  persons — the 
ftlfing  fiom  their  first  love— great  fiEuntings  and  failiugs  of 
[presbyterian]  ministers,  and  others  of  all  ranks,  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  in  their  zeal  for  God  and  bis  work — and  con- 
tinning  divisions  amongst  some — ^the  many  and  sad  tokens 
of  God*s  wrath,  in  the  hiding  of  his  fiice,  and  more  especially 
in  hurestraining  the  power  md  presence  of  His  Spirit  with  the 
preached  gospel,  in  die  conversion  of  souls,  and  edifying  the 
converted,  &c.— having  seriously  and  religiously  moved  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  elders,  and  professors,  of  die  church  of 
Scotland,  humbly  to  address  themselves  to  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  for  a  general  fast  and  day  of  humilia- 
tion to  be  kept  throughout  the  whole  kingdom — on  this  side 
the  water  of  Tay,  upon  Sunday,  the  16th  of  September — ^and 
by  all  others  benorth  the  same  on  the  22d  day  of  the  said 
month  **  It  was  virtually  to  deny  the  faith,  to  compel  christian 
men  to  fast  on  the  weekly  commemoration  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, when  He  entered  upon  the  regeneration  ^  obtained 
pardon  for  our  rins,  and  gave  us  a  pledge  of  our  own  resurrec- 
tion to  immortal  life,  if  we  keep  His  commandments.  There 
was  an  abominable  insult  offered  in  it  both  to  God  and  his  ser- 
vants, the  clergy ;  for  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bad  withheld  His  gifts  and  graces  from  the  episc(^al  clergy ; 
for  it  could  mean  none  other.  Although  there  were  men  then  in 
the  chmreh  eqnal  in  holiness  of  life  to  any  of  the  primitive  chris 
tians,  yet  the  presbyterian  ministers  made  the  council  say  that 
^ey  were  in  a  state  of  reprobation ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  if  the 
Iloly  Spirit  of  God  be  withdrawn  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
ft  spirit  of  another  sort  will  enter  in  and  take  possession.  If 
^e  Spirit  of  God  had  not  been  with  them,  they  could  never 
have  borne  the  cross  with  the  exemplary  and  uncomplaining 
patience  that  they  did ;  for  wicked  men  bear  not  the  cross ; 
that  is  an  honour  that  is  reserved  for  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ  alone. 

This  proclamation  was  ordained  to  be  read  from  every 
Pulpit  twice.  These  twin  proclamations  wrought  wonderfully 
towards  the  end  and  design  of  the  presbyterian  ministers. 

>  St.  Math.  uz.  28. 
VOL.  HI.  3  L 
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Some  of  the  clergy  with  hard  straining  had  contrived  to  digest 
the  April  proclamation  ;  but  no  straining  could  induce  them 
to  swallow  the  Sunday  fasting.     Two  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy 
were  deprived  the  very  neict  week  on  this  account.     Mr.  Ram- 
say, one  of  the  incumbents  of  the  Old  Church,  '^  a  man  of  im- 
blameable  life,  a  judicious  and  accurate  preacher,  gave  obe- 
dience in  all  things  to  the  act  of  the  meeting  of  estates  of  the 
13th  of  April,  read  the  proclamation,  prayed  in  express  terms 
for  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  the  very  first  day  these 
things  were  enjoined  to  be  done  on ;  but  that  availed  nothing, 
for  the  design  was  to  remove  all  the  episcopal  ministers  from 
the  pulpits  in  Edinburgh  at  any  rate,  and  upon  any  pretence, 
how  little  so  ever.^"   Mr.  Ramsay  was  immediately  cited  before 
the  privy  council,  and  it  being  his  turn  to  preach  on  that  day 
on  which  he  was  summoned,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  valedictory  address,  well  knowing  what  would  be  his  fate. 
After  the  morning  service,  his  churchwardens  and  many  of  his 
congregation  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  council- 
chamber.     He  was  interrogated  whether  he  had  read  the  April 
proclamation  and  prayed  for  their  majesties ;  and  he  repUed 
that  he  had  read  die  proclamation,  and  had  prayed  for  their 
majesties  by  name.     But,  says  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  presi- 
dent, '*  you  only  prayed  for  them  as  declared  king  and  queen, 
not  as  those  that  were  really  such.*'    He  replied,  ttiat  he  ^^  had 
prayed  for  William  and  Mary,  whom  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom had  declared  king  and  queen,  and  since  they  had  no 
liturgy,  and  they  had  given  to  them  no  form  of  prayer,  he 
thought,  seeing  he  had  prayed  for  William  and  Mary,  no  more 
was  to  be  required.     And  as  for  the  words  ^  declared  kimg  aid 
queefif  he  had  taken  them  fit>m  one  of  their  own  proclamations.'' 
This  was  denied,  but  the  proclamation  being  produced,  it  was 
found  he  was  right ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  could  not  be  caught 
upon  this  point,  earl  Crawford  said,  ^*  but,  Mr.  Ramsay,  jou 
pray  for  the  late  king  James."     Mr.  Ramsay  replied,  **mj 
lord,  I  pray  in  these  words — *  Lord  bless  William  and  Mary, 
whom  the  estates  of  this  land  have  declared  king  and  queen, 
and  bless  all  the  royal  family,  root  and  branchy  especially  him 
who  is  now  under  affliction;  sanctify  it  unto  him  while  he  is 
under  it,  and  when  it  seems  good  to  Thee,  deliver  him  from 
it*    lliis  is  the  form  I  made  for  myself,  for  you  prescribe  none; 
and  is  it  not  a  sore  matter,  that  where  nothing  is  left  to  king 
James  in  reversion  of  three  kingdoms,  but  the  prayers  of  poor 
men,  that  you  should  deny  him  Uiose  ?'*   He  was  then  removed 

>  Caw  of  the  Afilicted  Clei^,  Fourth  Coll.  of  Pftpen,  95. 
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firoTn  the  bar  till  they  had  consulted  under  what  pretence  they 
could  deprive  hi  in.  When  he  was  called  in,  Crawford  said — 
"  But,  Mr.  Ramsay,  you  did  not  read  from  die  pulpit  the  pro- 
clamation for  the  fast."  "  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Ramsay, 
"  you  have  nicked  me ;  indeed  I  did  not  intimate  the  fast." 
"  But  why  did  you  not  ?"  "  For  many  reasons,  my  lord." 
^^  But  pray  let  us  hear  some  of  those  reasons."  '^  Excuse  me, 
my  lord,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  confess  that  I  did  not  read  it." 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  presbyterian  inquisition  to  screw  out 
men's  minds  and  make  them  accuse  themselves,  and  to  pro- 
voke them  to  s]>eak  that  which  might  be  made  matter  for  accu- 
sation. They  urged  him  so  vehemently,  that  he  at  last  replied, 
because  **  it  was  against  the  practice  of  the  universal  church 
and  primitive  canons  to  fast  on  a  Sunday :  and  although  there 
were  no  other  reasons  than  that  one,  yet  he  could  not  intimate 
that  fast.'*  This  was  sufficient ;  he  was  deprived  for  not  having 
read  this  last  proclamation.  Dr.  Gardner,  ^'  a  man  of  great 
parts  and  piety,"  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  church, 
was  deprived  also,  for  not  having  read  the  fasting  proclamation, 
though  in  every  thing  else  he  had  complied  with  all  their 
demands  ^. 

Thksb  WEBB  not  the  only  clergymen  whom  this  persecuting 
fast-proclamation  was  the  cause  of  depriving.  Some  clergy- 
men, who  had  been  cited  from  the  county  of  Moray,  were 
likely  to  have  escaped  in  consequence  of  no  accusers  making 
their  appearance  ;  but  to  make  sure  work,  Mr.  Brodie  of 
Brodie  in  that  county,  and  the  member  for  it,  came  to  the  bar 
from  his  place  at  the  board,  and,  smiling,  told  them  he  would 
be  their  accuser.  After  preferring  a  charge  against  them,  he 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  voted  as  a  judge  for  their 
deprivation !  ^ 

At  the  bra  of  the  Revolution  the  number  of  parochial 
priests  in  Scotland  was  about  one  thousand.  Of  these  about 
three  hundred  were  rabbled  by  the  presbyterians,  who  acted 
ooly  in  strict  conformity  with  their  principles.  Their  expul- 
won  was  connived  at  and  justified  by  the  new  government ; 
and  about  one  hundred  more  were  deprived  by  the  sentence  of 
the  privy  council.  The  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  sufferers  have  been  given ;  but  it  would  only  have  been 
A  repetition  of  the  same  scenes  of  cruelty  and  insolent  oppres- 
Bion  to  have  enumerated  every  solitary  instance  of  presbyterian 
intolerance,  and  of  the  calamities  which  their  sudden  elevation 
to  uucontroled  power  brought  upon  the  church.     Those  who 

1  Case,  &c.,  95,  96.  '  Account,  &c.,  41. 
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were  able  to  keep  their  benefices,  which  were  chiefly  in  the 
north,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  compliora  and 
the  non-compliers  with  the  arbitraiy  order  of  the  govemnieiit 
These  owed  their  escape  not  so  much  lo  the  justice  cf  the 
government  or  the  clemency  of  the  presbyterians,  as  to  their 
distance  from  Edinburgh  and  from  fanaticism.  The  fate  of 
neither  of  these  parties  was  doubtfol,  although  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  above-named  causes  it  was  for  the  present  post- 
poned. Those  who  had  complied  had  not  done  enongkj  and 
those  who  had  not  obeyed  could  expect  no  mere  j,  and  tbeie- 
fore  neither  party  could  escape  the  persecuting  fury  of  the  now 
dominant  fiiction.  Alas !  how  true  is  the  old  adage — ^^set  a 
beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil !"  In  troA, 
Dr.  Morer*s  hyperbde  was,  in  this  instance,  plain  matter  of 
fact : — ^^  The  church  of  Scotland,**  he  says,  "  is  at  this  time 
under  the  claw  of  an  enraged  lion ;  episcopacy  abolished  and 
its  revenues  alienated,  the  clergy  routed,  some  by  a  form  of 
sentence,  and  others  by  violence  and  popular  fiuy  ;  their  per- 
sons and  familes  abused,  their  houses  ransacked,  their  govros 
torn  to  pieces,  with  many  other  injuries  and  iadignitiea  done 
to  them^* 

Bishop  Sags  states,  upon  personal  knowledge,  and  could 
name  a  certain  minister,  *^  to  whom  a  nobleman  and  a  priry 
councillor,  who  makes  a  considerable  figure  at  present,  and 
who  is  presby  terian  enough  too,  (though  it  seems  he  has  more 
than  the  ordinary  ingenuousness  of  the  party),  said,  he  was 
truly  glad  that  that  minister  had  made  no  compliances  (tbej 
were  cousins;  perhaps  that  might  make  him  speak  morefieelj)* 
and  assttred  kim  the  preseni  con^Uanee  wouid  aore  no  man; 
/or  the  resolution  v>as^  that  none  of  tbb  EPiacopAL  clergt 
SHOULD  BE  SPARED.  This  I  kuow  to  be  of  certain  troth. 
Besides,  the  council  of  late  were  beginning  Uilet  eo  mmeh  wt; 
for  when  some  ministers  in  Argyled^ire  (who  preach  in  Irish, 
by  consequence  whose  places  caxmot  be  so  easily  soppliedi 
whom,  therefore,  they  were  not  earnest  to  lay  aside  ilto^met), 
were  before  them,  though  they  made  than  the  gracioas  offer, 
made  to  few  or  none  before,  that  they  should  be  conlmnedin 
their  ministry,  upon  their  yet  obeying  the  proclamation,  y^t 
they  would  not  sdlow  them  theis  own  churches.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  is,  all  must  be  once  out,  none  must  enjoy  their 
benefices  by  virtue  of  a  presentation  flx>m  a  patron,  and  col- 
lation from  a  bishop.  If  any  shall  be  permitted  hereafter  to 
bear  office,  they  must  come  in  upon  the  new  foundsdioD  that 

*  Account  of  the  present  Penecntion.  pogt  1. 
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ia  to  be  erected  after  the  presbTterian  model.  This,  I  am  told, 
the  statesmen  are  clear  for ;  but  then  the  kirkmen  must  have 
their  terms  too.  .  .  •  Presbytery,  presbytety  in  folio,  must  be 
one ;  perhaps  the  corenaat  may  be  another.  .  .  . 

^  This  is  certain ;  no  compliances  that  any  of  the  conformed 
clergy  hare  yet  made  have  brought  them  so  much  as  one  inch 
nearer  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  presbyterians.  Some  have 
been  at  work  enough  to  get  their  countenance,  particularly 
Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Malcom,  two  of  the  ministers  of  Ediu- 
borgh.  They  hare  preached  once  and  again  against  the  pride 
of  prelates  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  especially  the 
former,  whose  great  complaint  has  been  of  late,  that  he  has 
groaned  these  twenty-seven  years  by-past  under  the  yoke  of 
episcopacy,  although  at  the  restitution  of  the  government  he 
(Ud  not  think  his  mission  good,  having  had  only  presbyterial 
ordination,  and  therefore  was  reordained  by  a  bishop.  I'hey 
have  sent  once  and  again  to  the  presbyterian  clubs,  entreating 
that  they  might  be  admitted  into  their  fellowship,  and  to  sit  in 
their  presbytstlea.  They  have  used  all  arts  for  gaining  belief 
that  they  are  in  earnest ;  for  instance,  they  are  both  prebenda- 
ries of  the  Cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  bishop  pays  to  each 
of  them  dElO  sterling  per  annnm.  Through  the  long  surcease 
of  justice  that  has  been  in  the  kingdom  ^  till  of  late,  his  lord- 
ship Imd  got  none  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  1688,  and 
wanted  not  reason  to  4oubt  if  he  should  ever  have  it ;  so 
their  fises  ibr  that  year  were  resting  [owing].  Wherefore,  in 
August  or  September  last,  they  pursued  him  jointly  before 
the  bailies  of  Edinburgh  (no  competent  judges),  merely  to  cast 
dirt  upon  him  [the  bishop],  that  thereby  they  might  ingratiate 
tliemselves  widi  the  godly.  Yet  all  has  not  prevailed  ;  they 
fiud  the  party  inesLorable.'' 

After  relating  the  real  sufferings  of  some  of  tlie  Scottish 
episcopal  clergy,  it  remains  to  say  something  in  vindication 
of  men  who  have  been  treated  in  such  a  cruel  and  antichris- 
tian  manner;  and  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  bishop  Sage, 
who  lived  among  them,  and  knew  their  merits  as  well  as  any 
man  of  his  time.  I  know,  he  says,  there  were  strange  things 
talked  of  them  in  England;  **  for,  besides  that  the  prince  of 
Orange,  last  year,  declared  them  generally  scandalous  and 
H/norant  (as  was  before  noted),  the  good  party  have  long  had, 

The  loDg  iQVOMae  df  jiutice  it  Touched  (br  by  a  judge  of  the  session,  who 
■Nf<i  '*  Hftrvcst  yaoanoov  1688,  sji<i  then  was  amtreeme  qfjwtiee  till  Norember, 
I069 ;  for  albeit  the  session  sat  during  November  1688,  yet  by  the  tmnaiural 
^wrpatioH  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  no  business  was  done,  save  deliverances  on 
1  few  bills."— FonntainhaU's  Chronological  Notes,  page  265. 
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and  still  have,  their  instniments  busy,  printing  and  publishing 
odd  stories  of  them."     Two  or  three  sentences  might  scrre 
to  give  a  general  explanation;  for  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  gtiieral  indictments  ought  to  go  for  calunmies,  and 
might  be  denominated  broad  lies.     Their  enemies  were  chal- 
lenged, but  never  ventured  to  name  particular  crimes  to  any 
individual  clergyman ;  but  contented  themselves  with  a  general 
declamation  of  ignorance,  scandal,  insufficiency,  and  such 
like.     ^'  Dare  they,  for  their  hearts,  pronounce  all  ignorant  ? 
or  all  scandalous  ?  or  all  negligent  ?  or  all  erroneous  ?  or  all 
of  a  persecuting  temper  ?     If  they  dare,  I  hope  they  are  bound 
to  make  it  good  against  every  individual ;  and  let  them  try 
that  where  they  will.     If  they  dare  not  (as  certainly  they  dare 
not,  even  Machiavel  himself,  their  master  for  that  politic, 
were  he  alive,  durst  not),  then  who  sees  not  the  iniquity  of 
tliese  indefinite  aspersions?     Where  were  christians  taught 
to  mix  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  so  indiscriminately  ?**  The 
fact  is,  when  much  dirt  is  thrown,  even  against  the  purest 
characters,  some  will  stick,  and  sully  them  for  the  time  being; 
and  the  whole  of  it  has  stuck  to  these  patient  confessors  from 
that  day  to  the  present;  but  I  hope  it  has  now  become  so  dry 
that  it  may  be  rubbed  out,  and  that  their  characters  will  shine 
more  bright  here  below,  whilst  they  themselves  are  walking  in 
joy  and  felicity  in  their  white  baptismal  robes  in  paradise. 

He  continues, — '^  I  have  more  to  say,  and  I  can  say  it  con- 
fidently j  because  /  know  it  to  be  true.  The  church  of  Scotland, 
since  Qie  Reformation,  was  never  so  well  provided  with  pas- 
tors as  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  persecution.  It  is  true 
she  has  sometimes  had  some  sons,  such  as  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr. 
Baron,  and  some  others,  more  eminent  for  learning  than  per- 
haps any  of  the  present  generation  will  pretend  to ;  but  what 
church  is  there  in  the  world,  wherein,  every  day,  extraordinary 
lights  are  to  be  found?  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
are  amongst  us  some  of  but  ordinary  parts;  but  in  what 
church  was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  It  would  be  an  odd  thing  if 
<  the  poor  cold  climate  of  Scotland  could  still  afford  a  thousand 
Augustines  or  Aquinases.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  some 
who  are  not  so  careful  to  adorn  their  sacred  office  with  a  suit- 
able conversation,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  what  w'onder,  when 
Our  Saviour  himself  had  one,  a  devil,  of  twelve  in  his  reti- 
nue? What  country  is  it  where  all  the  clergymen  are  saints/ 
And  therefore,  I  say  it  over  again,  the  church  of  Scotland  i^as 
never  so  well  planted,  generally,  since  the  Reformation,  as  it 
was  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  proposition  which  I  confess  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  a  private  man  sitting  in  his  chamber  so 
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as  to  convince  the  obstinate,  or  to  give  full  satisfaction  to 
strangers;  but  so  far  as  things  of  that  nature  can  be  made  to 
appear  plausible,  and  at  a  distance,  I  think  this  may  be  done 
very  briefly,  in  answering  the  charges  commonly  given  in 
against  them. 

"  The  first  is  ignorance.     But  what  is  the  standard  to 
judge  by,  whether  or  not  men  have  such  a  competency  of 
knowledge  as  may  (cateris  paribus)  qualify  them  for  tlie  mi- 
nistry ?     Till  that  be  condescended  on,  I  might  very  well  bid 
ihem  put  up  their  objection  in  tlieir  pocket,  till  they  can  make 
palpable  sense  of  it;  at  least,  till  that  be  done,  this  pretended 
ignorance  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  sufficient  argument  for 
justifying  the  present  persecution.     But  how  can  the  Scottish 
clergy  be  so  very  ignorant?     No  man  (since  I  remember)  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  ministry  till  he  had  first  passed  his  course 
at  some  university,  and  commenced  M.A.,  and  generally  none 
are  admitted  to  trial  for  being  probationers  till  after  that  com- 
mencement, and  they  have  been  four  or  five  years  students  in 
divinity.  The  method  of  that  trial  II  commonly  this, — the  can- 
didate gets  first  a  text  prescribed  to  him,  on  which  he  makes 
a  homily  before  some  presbytery;  then  he  has  an  exegesis  in 
Latin,  on  some  common  head  (ordinarily  some  popish  contro- 
versy), and  sustains  disputes  upon  it.     After  this  he  is  tried 
on  his  skill  in  the  languages  and  chronology.     He  is  likewise 
obliged  to  answer,  extemporej  any  question  in  divinity  that 
shdl  be  proposed  to  him  by  any  member  of  the  presbytery. 
"This  is  called  the  questionary  trial.    Then  he  has  that  which 
^ve  call  the  exercise  and  addition ;  that  is,  one  day  he  must 
analyse  and  comment  upon  a  text,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  to 
shew  his  skill  in  textual,  critical,  and  casuistic  theology ;  and 
another  day,  for  another  half  hour,  he  discourses  again,  by 
drawing  practical  inferences,  to  shew  his  abilities  that  way 

too.  And  then,  lastly,  he  must  make  a  popular  sermon  ( ) 

All  this  done,  the  presbytery  considers  whether  it  be  fit  to 
recommend  him  to  the  bishop  for  a  license  to  preach  (and 
many  have  I  known  remitted  to  their  studies) :  if  they  find  him 
qaalified,  and  recommend  him,  he  gets  his  license,  he  com- 
mences probationer  for  the  ministry,  and  commonly  continues 
8uch  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  years  thereafter,  till  he  is 
presented  to  some  benefice.  Then  he  passes  over  again  through 
all  the  aforesaid  steps  of  trial,  and  more  accurately,  before  he 
w  ordained.  What  greater  security  would  you  desire  as  to 
t^e  point  of  knowledge  ? 

^ "  But  besides  that,  since  the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  our 
^viues  have  had  better  education;  [they  have]  been  put  on 
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better  methods  of  study  than  ever  they  were  before.  Tbej 
have  learned  to  lay  aside  prejudices,  and  to  trace  truth  inge- 
nuously,  and  to  embrace  it  when  they  find  it  With  our  pre- 
decessors,  especially  in  the  times  of  presbytery,  the  Dutch 
divinity  was  all  in  vogue.  Their  common-place  men  were  the 
great  standards,  and  are  so  still  to  that  party;  and  whoerer 
stept  aside  one  hair's  breadth  from  their  positions  was  forth- 
with an  heretic.  But  the  present  generation,  after  the  way  of 
England,  take  the  Scriptures  for  Uieir  rule,  and  the  ancienti 
wn£  right  reason  for  guides,  for  finding  the  genuine  sense  of 
that  rule;  by  which  method,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  come  to 
have  their  principles  and  Uioughts  much  better  digested." 
For  the  evidence  of  this  assertion  he  refers  to  those  clergy 
who  were  still  alive,  and  had  conformed  at  the  Restoratios, 
who  were  the  ablest  men  then  in  office,  but  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  less  strict  manner.  If  a  comparison  was  insti- 
tuted betwixt  these  and  the  men  who  hiul  been  educated 
since  the  Restoration,  the  bishop  emphatically  affirms  *^  that 
all  ingenuous  and  impartial  judges  would  determine  in  favour 
of  the  latter  sort,  and  confess  that  they  have  clearer  and  more 
distinct  ideas  of  things,  and  understand  the  christian  pbilo* 
sophy  better.  In  a  word,  I  will  affirm  it  confidently,  that 
philosophy  was  never  understood  better,  nor  ever  preached 
better,  in  Scotland,  than  it  has  been  these  twenty  years 
by-gone. 

*^  I  MUST  confess,'*  he  continues,  ^*  it  was  never  less  prac- 
tised ;  but  for  that  we  may  thank  the  presbyterians.  Do  not 
think  this  a  slander;  for  if  they  (during  their  twenty-to 
years'  usurpation,  i  e.  fi:om  '88  till  *62  inclusive)  had  not  aiade 
many  things,  such  as  rebellion  and  presbytery,  jure  dWso; 
if  they  had  not  baffled  people's  credulity,  by  making  all  the 
extravagancies  of  the  late  times  Ood's  own  work,  and  d>e 
cause  of  Christ,  &c.;  and  if  they  had  not  made  it  their  chief 
work,  ever  since,  to  create  and  cherish  divisions  and  schisms 
among  us,  and  to  keep  up  a  party  fbr  themselves  by  all  means 
possible,  I  doubt  not  the  gospel  (with  God's  blessing)  would 
have  had  more  desirable  success  than  it  haa  had  in  this  king* 
dom.  What  a  pernicious  thing  is  it  needlessly  to  break  the 
unity  and  disturb  the  peace  of  a  church!  I  have  oAe& 
thou^t  of  that  saying  of  Ireneus  S  ^  Nulla  ab  its  {schuimaiiffs) 
tania  fieri  potesi  corr€piiOf  quania  eH  Schismaiis  parmdet^'i 


>  lib.  It.  AdTer.  Hnret,  cap.  62. 

'  No  refomu  introdnoed  by  schismatlcfl  oan  compeante  for  the  luisou  efteti 
of  adusm. 
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and  tbe  mors  I  think  on  it,  I  still  find  more  of  important  truth 
in  it.  And  believe  it,  sir,  if  ever  there  was  a  sect,  since  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  to  whom  that  father's  words  in  that  same 
chapter  were  applicable,  they  are  (only  one  thing  excepted) 
to  oar  Scottish  presby terians ; — Suam  uiUitatem  podus  cansi^ 
deranteSf  quam  uniiatem  EccksUs;  propter  modicaa  et  quaslu 
heteausasy  magnum  et  gloriosum  Corpus  Christi  conscindurU  et 
dmdufU  et  quantum  in  ipsis  est  interficiunt;  pacem  loquentes 
(here  it  only  fails,)  et  beUum  qperantes;  vere  liquantes,  Culicem 
et  Camebtm  transglutientes  ^  By  their  divisions  they  have  still 
kept  up  such  rancours  and  animosities  amongst  us,  that  the 
meek,  calm,  gentle,  peaceable  spirit  of  Christianity  could  get 
iK>  footing.  And  how  can  religion  flourish  without  that  ?  and 
by  their  bold  entituling  all  their  unaccountable  freaks  in  the 
late  times  to  God's  authority,  and  abusing  His  holy  word  to 
justify  them,  they  lost  all  the  credit  of  the  ministry.  For,  so 
soon  as  people's  eyes  opened,  and  they  began  to  see  what 
kgerdemain  had  been  played  in  the  pulpits,  especially  under 
such  high  pretensions  to  godliness,  they  looked  upon  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry  (and  continue  to  do  so  ever  since)  as  a 
mere  imposture;  so  that  though  we  are  at  never  so  much  pains 
to  persuade  and  convince,  yet  our  labours  are  not  regarded; 
and  if  they  be  not  that,  how  can  they  be  successful  ? 

"  What  I  have  said  methinks  may  pass  for  a  good  enough 
account  of  the  abilities  of  the  conformed  clergy ;  yet  I  have 
one  thing  more  to  add.  I  will  not  recriminate,  nor  go  to  tell 
OUT  presbyteiian  brethren  back  again,  that  of  all  men  alive 
^ey  ought  to  h%ye  been  the  last  for  char^g  us  with  igno- 
voEice.  Btit  tbia  I  will  undertake  for;  let  them,  out  of  their 
whole  number  within  the  kingdom,  choose  what  number  they 
pleass,  and  tbe  episcopal  clergy  shall  be  content  that  even  out 
of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  (which  so  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  make  infamous  for  its  ignorance)  the  like  number  be 
chosen,  for  debating  all  the  points  in  controversy  between  us, 
^le  any  sufficient  and  impartial  judge  in  Christendom.  Is 
'^  this  enough  ad  homines  P 

Tbe  second  thing  is  immorality, — ^'  We  are  generally 
[called]  scandalous  as  well  as  ignorant;  but  I  doubt  if, 
^ongst  all  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  they  shall  And 
a  match  for  their  own  Mr.  Williamson.     Let  them  shew  me  a 

^  *'  Regarding  thrir  own  advantage  more  than  the  unity  of  the  church,  for  the 
^^  anas  they  divide,  and  rend  the  glorious  hody  of  Christ ;  and,  as  far  as  in 
1^  Hes,  crucify  Him  afresh.  They  speak  peace,  while  they  wage  deadly  war. 
^ey  atn^  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel." 

VOL.  III.  3  M 
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man  that  played  such  trieks  while  a  minister,  and  was  so  little 
challenged  as  he  is  by  his  brethren.  Not  to  mention  how, 
for  all  his  lewdness,  he  is  now  a  leading  man  of  the  party, 
and  was  lately  one  of  their  commissioners  at  London.  Indeed, 
sir,  what  greater  pains  can  be  taken,  either  to  keep  or  to  purge 
out  scandalous  men  from  being  of  the  clergy  than  our  consti- 
tution prescribes?  After  any  man  is  presented  to  a  benefice, 
before  he  is  either  collated  or  put  in  orders,  an  edict  is  read 
publicly,  before  the  whole  congregation,  in  the  church  where 
he  is  to  be  settled,  requiring  and  inviting  the  heritors,  or  any 
within  the  parish,  who  have  any  thing  to  object  against  his 
life,  to  do  it  on  such  a  day,  before  the  bishop,  or  some  one  de* 
puted  by  him ;  and  if  any  blemish  be  found  that  way,  he  is 
rejected.  And  for  those  who  are  once  in  the  minbtry,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  a  sharper  discipline  any  where  than  in 
Scotland.  The  least  crime  proven  against  any  has  its  punish- 
ment; t.  e.  an  act  of  drunkenness  clearly  made  out  will  sus- 
pend him;  and  two,  though  some  years  intervene  between 
them,  are  sufficient  to  depose  him,  and  to  deprive  him  for  ever. 

"  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  things.  The  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  il  he  pleases,  can  tell  the  world,  that  when  Dr. 
Leighton  was  commendator  of  Glasgow,  and  he  himself  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  there,  the  clamour  about  the  ignorance  and 
immoralities  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese  was  such,  that  the 
said  commendator  turned  very  earnest  to  have  it  purged.  For 
this  end  he  allowed  and  invited  all  people  to  accuse  their  pas- 
tors, and  to  give  in  what  indictments  they  pleased  against  them ; 
neither  was  this  done  scrimply,  nor  out  of  mere  form ;  but  if 
there  was  any  partiality,  it  was  again$t  the  minister.  And  yet, 
after  all,  how  many  were  found  worthy  of  deposition  ?  only  oss 
of  some  hundreds^  and  he,  too,  not  without  great  suspicion  of 
injustice.  Dr.  Burnet  can  tell  this,  if  he  pleases;  for  no  man 
was  deeper  in  that  inquisition  than  himself,  being  one  of  the 
commendator^s  chief  counsellors  and  instruments.  And  after 
all,  when  both  had  done  what  they  could,  they  were  forced  to 
confess  the  clergy  were  injured^  and  it  was  nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  whioh  made  the  people  so  unkind  to  them, 
and  raise  such  calumnies  against  them. 

The  third  thing  is  nsqliqence. — ^^  But  can  that  be?  for 
there  were  no  such  things  as  non-residence  or  pluralities  in 
use  in  Scotland.  Every  presbyter  is  censurable  who  is  two 
Sundays  together  fix)m  his  church,  without  license  from  his 
ordinary;  and  generally  they  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  Butnegligence  is  like  ignorance; 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  that  definition  of  negligence  which  will 
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be  able  to  justify  such  a  general  persecution  as  has  been  d* 
readj  accounted  for. 

The  FOURTH  is  brmor. — ^**But  how  shall  that  be  tried? 
But  I  think  I  can  easily  give  you  satisfaction  as  to  that  matter, 
by  telling  you,  that  I  know  not  so  much  as  one  amongst  us 
who  could  not  live  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England, 
and  subscribe  her  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
there  be  many  who  are  no  ways  inclined  to  be  every  day  talk- 
ing to  their  people  of  God's  decrees,  absolute  reprobation, 
and  justification  by  faith  alone  in  the  presbyterian  sense,  and 
such  like  doctrines.  They  think  their  hearers  may  be  much 
more  edified  by  sermons  that  explain  the  true  nature  of  evan- 
gelical faith,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  the  indispensabi- 
lity  of  a  gospel  obedience,  &c. ;  and  what  error  is  there  here  ? 

But  the  last  thing  is,  that  we  have  been  persecutors. — 
''  Grant  it  to  be  true,  sure  I  am,  by  this  time  we  have  been 
paid  home  pretty  well  in  our  own  coin;  and  God,  of  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  grant  unto  us  all,  that  we  may  exercise  a  true  chris- 
tian patience  under  our  present  sufferings,  and  that  they  may 
work  a  better  temper  in  us  than  it  seems  their  pretended  per- 
secutions have  wrought  in  our  adversaries.  Sure  I  am,  it  is 
nowhere  written  in  the  gospel,  that  suffering  for  Christ  may 
laudably  end  in  malice  and  revenge,  and  the  most  horrid  bar- 
barities. But  how  can  it  be  proven  that  we  were  such  perse- 
cutors? Dare  any  man  say  that  the  severities  against  the 
Presbyterians,  since  the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  have  been 
near  so  great  as  the  severities  against  the  episcopalians  were 
during  (he  reign  of  presbytery  ?  Dare  any  man  say  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  suffered  anything  for  conscience  sake  these 
twenty-seven  years  by-past?  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  stale 
found  there  were  a  number  of  people  of  such  seditious  and 
ungovernable  tempers,  that  they  could  not  be  well  kept  from 
daily  breaking  out  into  open  rebellions ;  therefore  they  made 
laws  for  keeping  them  low  and  curbing  them;  and  who  can 
blame  this?  It  is  also  true,  some  of  these  laws  obliged  the 
^^^rgy  to  give  an  account  of  those  of  that  temper  who  lived 
or  haunted  in  their  parishes:  and  could  they  top  with  the  go- 
vernment, and  disobey  law,  when  the  obedience  required  was 
so  reasonable  ?  Besides,  believe  me,  the  clergy  did  &s  little 
that  way  as  was  possible  for  them ;  and  I  can  make  it  good, 
whenever  I  am  put  to  it,  that  where  one  was  pursued  upon  their 
informations,  twenty  were  befriended  by  their  intercessions;  a 
^^ngle  instance  whereof  J  learned  not  long  ago.  It  was  in 
September  last,  when  the  deprivations  for  non-compliance  were 
vety  frequent*     Amongst  others,  Mr.  Chisholm,  minister  at 
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Lilliesleaf,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  cited  at  the  instance 
of  sir  John  Riddel ;  the  minister  had  given  no  obedience,  and 
his  case  was  very  soon  discussed.  When  sir  John  and  he 
were  coming  from  the  bar,  where  the  former  had  stood  his 
accuser  and  heard  his  sentence,  he  told  Mr.  Chisholm,  before 
a  good  many  witnesses,  that  he  confessed  he  held  his  lift  and 
fortune  of  him^  and  protested  he  would  never  have  treated  him 
so  as  he  had  done,  if  it  had  not  been  matter  of  conecienee  to 
him !  What  do  you  think  of  a  presbyterian  conscience  ?  I 
could  give  you  a  hundred  more  such  instances,  for  indeed  it 
has  been  observed  generally  all  along,  that  those  have  been 
the  greateti  enemies  to  the  clergy  to  whom  they  had  done  the 
best  offices^. 

.  ^*  I  WILL  now  tell  you  briefly  that  our  ignorance  lies  mainlj 
in  being  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  sedition,  and  the 
jus  divimm  of  presbytery ;  our  scandal,  in  our  being  so  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  nothing  fond  of  change  and  revolution ; 
our  negligence,  in  parting  with  our  benefices  rather  than  our 
consciences ;  our  erroneousness,  in  adhering  so  stubbornly 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and  maintained  by 
the  primitive  christians ;  and  our  itch  for  persecuting  dis- 
senters, to  lie  chiefly  in  our  inclinations  to  live  and  behave  as 
becomes  good  subjects ;   or,  if  you  would  have  it  shorter,  we 
are  ignorant,  scandalous,  negligent,  erroneous,  insufficient  per- 
secutors, and  whatever  men  please  to  call  us,  because  we  are 
not  PRESBYTERIANS.    As  I  said  before,  I  will  not  recriminate 
with  our  presbyterian  brethren ;  I  will  not  go  to  tell  them  back 
again,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  scandalous,  &c. ;  I  will  not 
treat  them  so  uncivilly  as  to  throw  back  their  dung  in  their 
own  faces ;  but  this  I  ndll  say,  if  they  plant  the  church  of 
Scotland,  so  well  as  it  was  planted,  when  the  prince  of  Orange 
came  to  England,  so  long  as  he  lives ;  if  for  all  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Spirit,  the  gospel  be  preached  so  purely,  so  ra- 
tionally, and  so  disinterestedly,  under  their  government,  as  it 
has  been  by  the  episcopal  clergy  these  many  years  by-gone ; 
if  ever  the  state  have  peace,  or  the  church  come  to  a  setUement; 
if  ever  our  king  sits  securely  on  bis  throne,  or  Caesar  have  the 
things  that  are  Caesar^s ;  if  ever  the  church  of  England  (as 

^  The  Rey.  Mr.  Naesmith  saved  John  Ross,  of  Carnebrook,  from  a  hesvy 
fine,  by  pleading  with  the  judge  in  his  favour ;  and  the  return  hit  sod  Andrtv 
made  was  to  assist  in  rabbling  Mr.  Naesmith,  and  to  tell  him  "  that  it  was  not 
fit  that  either  he  or  any  other  minister  should  be  suffered  to  Utc  in  that  country, 
lest  they  might  afterwards  do  them  harm,  and  give  information  of  their  desifns. 
Ross  also  drew  up  a  summons  of  ejectment,  left  it  at  the  manse,  drove  Mr. 
Naesmith  away  from  bis  church,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  bim.^ 
A  late  Letter,  &c.,  25. 
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little  as  she  has  been  concerned  hitherto  in  her  sistbr^s  afflic- 
tions) want  a  thorn  in  her  side,  or  be  secured  against  attempts 
for  her  ruin ;  and  if  ever  there  be  peace  or  order,  or  desirable 
concord ;  if  ever  animosities,  divisions,  contentions,  and  such 
other  plagues  of  human  society,  and  christian  unity  be  want- 
ing at  home,  so  long  as  their  Dagon  stands  in  the  temple ; 
experience  has  deceived  me,  and  I  have  mistaken  my  mea- 
sures." 

Persecution  is  the  last  resort  of  a  false  church,  or  of  a  true 
church  tainted  with  heresy  and  schism ;  hence  wherever  either 
popery  or  presbytery  have  had  the  power  they  have  always 
been  persecutors.  The  former  is  a  true  church  tainted  with 
heresy  and  idolatry ;  but  the  latter  is  not  a  church  at  all.  Pres- 
bytery has  none  of  the  apostolic  marks ;  it  rejected  and  vowed 
to  extirpate  the  apostles' y5?/fou?«A(p ;  it  substituted  the  dogmas 
of  Calvin  for  the  apostles'  doctrine,  which  they  called  Armi- 
nianism  and  popery  ;  it  rejected  and  abhorred  all  public 
liturgies  founded  on  the  apostles'  doctrine^  with  that  prayer 
taught  the  church  by  her  Lord  and  Head,  and  being  cut  off 
from  apostolic  fellowship,  it  was  incsip^.h\e  of  breaking  the  bread 
or  offering  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  commemorative  of  the 
only  real  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  This  melancholy  truth  is  not 
said  in  an  uncharitable,  but  in  a  most  affectionate  spirit,  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  prejudiced  countrymen,  who  having 
Injected  Christ's  own  appointed  representatives,  have,  awful 
to  think !  rejected  Him.  Take  our  blessed  Lord's  own  word 
for  it— *<  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me  ;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  Me;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me  despiseth 
Him  that  sent  Me,"  ^^  as  I  send  you" — the  apostles  and  their 
successors — with  the  same  power  and  auUiority,  that  He 
sent  Me. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nation  clove  faithfiilly  to  the 
tipostolic  fellowship ;  it  was  only  that  small  party  in  the 
western  districts  that  had  been  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
bloodshed  kept  under  during  the  last  two  reigns,  that  declared 
for  presbytery.  Their  agents  in  Holland  completely  deceived 
William,  whom  they  led  to  believe  that  the  presbyteriaus 
were  the  majority  of  the  nation,  whereas  he  found  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people. 
But  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  temporal  sword,  knew 
how  to  wield  it,  and  were  countenanced  and  encouraged  by 
their  chiefs,  who  kept  in  the  background ;  and  they  brought 
<lo\vn  the  arm  of  persecution  like  a  tornado  upon  the  clergy, 
who  were  living,  as  they  imagined,  in  peace,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.     The  introduction  of  presbytery  into  Scot- 
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land  has  always  been  by  unchristian  means.  Melville  com- 
menced his  agitation  in  1574,  and  it  cost  him  twenty  years  of 
the  utmost  turbulence  and  fierce  contention  before  he  accom- 
plished its  establishment  Its  struggles  for  supremacy,  and 
its  insolent  encroachments  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  legislature,  obliged  king  James  VI.,  before  the  expira- 
tion  of  the  eighth  year,  to  deprive  it  of  its  establishment  It 
continued  to  ferment,  and  occasionally  to  break  out  into  acts 
of  violence,  till  the  nobility  allied  themselves  with  it  to  accom- 
plish their  own  peculiar  sacrilegious  views,  when  the  atrocities 
committed  under  its  sanction,  and  by  its  means,  were  enough 
to  sink  the  nation  in  everlasting  infamy,  and  bring  down  the 
curse  of  God  upon  it.  The  people,  sick  of  its  tyranny,  gladly 
sought  relief  from  its  manifold  oppressions,  and  returned 
cheerfully  to  the  apostolic  fellowship.  From  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,  its  history  was  little  else  than  one  long- 
continued  rebellion ;  yet  the  punishments  of  various  kinds, 
which  their  sedition  brought  down  upon  them,  were  not  re- 
ceived as  God^s  chastenings  to  lead  them  to  repentance ;  but 
were  considered  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged  whenever  they  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  the  obligations  of  their 
covenant.  And  we  may  say  with  Uie  Patriarch  of  his  tieache- 
rous  sons — **  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  nnto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united :  for  in  their 
anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  selfwill  they  digged  down 
a  w^all.  C  ursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath, 
for  it  was  cruel." 

A  REMABKABLE  feature  ofpresbytoiy  is  its  constant  tendency 
to  division  and  separation.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
anger.  The  prayer  of  God  incarnate,  when  He  was  aboot  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  the  church,  was,  that  not  only  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles  might  be  one,  but  that  all  that  shall 
believe  on  Him  through  their  word  may  be  one  ahOy  even  in 
such  a  mysterous  harmony  as  that  of  the  divine  Unity.  He  also 
informed  them  that  unless  those  who  believe  on  Him  througk 
their  ministry  should  continue  steadfastly  in  His  mysti- 
cal body,  they  ^*  cannot  bear  fruit,"  '*  but  are  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,"  to  wither  and  die.  He  assured  the  apostles  that  He 
was  the  true  Vine,  and  they  were  the  branches ;  and  that  if 
they  abode  in  Him,  He  would  dwell  with  them.  But  ^  as 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself ^  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Mb;"  that  is,  in  my 
mystical  body  the  church.  The  successors  of  the  apostles 
being  branches  of  the  vine,  it  is  also  necessary  to  salvation  to 
remain  steadfastly  in  their  fellowship,  in  order  that  we  may 
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partake  of  the  christiaii  sacraments,  which  are  the  channels 
of  divine  grace,  and  are  as  necessary  to  our  spiritual  birth  and 
after  growth  in  holiness,  as  the  sap  is  to  the  growth  of  a  tree« 
Bat  the  presbyterians  cut  themselves  off  from  that  branch  of 
the  vine  which  was  established  in  their  own  country,  and  so 
the  channels  of  divine  grace  were  dried  up,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  were  changed  into  those  of  the  flesh.  A  withering 
blight  oyerspread  and  broke  in  upon  them,  and  instead  of  love, 
unity,  and  concord,  there  has  been  the  fiercest  hatred  and 
wradi,  not  only  against  all  the  branches  of  the  vtne,  but  even 
against  the  various  divisions  of  their  own  sect,  which,  as  a 
corse  following  their  own  division,  has  tormented  themselves. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  one  of  the  gifts  which  Christ  promised 
at  his  Asceniuon  to  send,  and  He  is  the  principle  of  grace  and 
inmiortality  to  Christ's  mystical  body  the  church.  But  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  branches  that  abide 
in  the  vine,  according  to  Christ's  promise ;  and  He  has  ordained 
the  sacraments  to  be  the  channels  for  conveying  His  grace  to  the 
hearts  of  men ;  for  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  the 
one  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  '^  all  drink  into  one  Spirit** 
Therefore  those  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  vine 
cannot  baptize  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  into  their  own 
ncty  nor  draw  of  that  living  water  which  shall  spring  up  into 
everlasting  life ;  and  their  ministers^  not  having  spiritual  life 
themselves,  cannot  give  their  people  that  *^  bread  indeed,**  and 
that  "  drink  indeed,'*  which  were  given  "  for  the  l\fe  of  the 
world." 

Th£  same  principle  that  creates  seditions  and  tumults  in 
civil  governments  breaks  also  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church»  to  which  all  the  promises  of  God  are  made,  and  to 
none  other ;  and  therefore  no  man  can  expect  to  obtain  these 
promises  by  rejecting  the  church  and  joining  himself  to  those 
who  have  separated  themselves  firom  it.  Noah's  Ark  was  a 
pattern  and  pledge  of  Christ*s  church ;  and  the  whole  church, 
which  then  only  consisted  of  eight  persons,  were  saved  by 
water,  which  typically  shewed  Uiat  the  christian  church  is 
saved  by  baptism.  Those  countless  myriads  who  were  out- 
^^  the  ark,  to  some  of  whom  Christ  afterwards  preached  in 
paiadise  the  consolation  of  their  redemption,  perished  in  the 
^ging  ocean  of  the  deluge :  the  parallel  will  suggest  what 
S^^at  danger  there  will  be  to  those  who  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  churdh.  Papianiis  separated  from  the  commumon  of  the 
church,  but  boasted  that  he  held  communion  with  the  bishops, 
much  in  the  same  way  that,  although  sworn  to  extirpate 
the  bishops,  the  presbyterians  assort  that  their  communion 
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comprehends  the  whole  church  catholic.  Bat  St  Oyprian, 
writing  to  this  man,  told  him,  as  we  compassionately  tdl  the 
presbyterians,that  ^*  the  bishop  is  in  the  charch^and  the  church 
in  the  bishop ;  they  who  are  not  with  the  bishop,  are  not  in 
the  church :  and  they  miserably  deceive  themselresi  who,  not 
maintaining  communion  with  Uie  bishops  of  Ctod,  think  cnn- 
ningly  to  insinuate  into  the  churchi  by  communicating  with 
certain  others;  whereas  the  church,  which  is  one  and  catholic, 
will  not  endure  separation  and  schism,  but  is  united  and  con- 
solidated through  all  its  parts  by  the  cement  of  an  tmitedepu- 
copaie'*  And  all  the  bishops  throughout  the  whole  world 
hold  a  part  of  the  episcopate  conjuncUy  and  sererally,  which 
the  same  father  has  inimitably  described  in  the  following  often 
quoted  passage : — ^^  The  episcopate  is  one,  of  which  erenr 
bishop  holds  a  part,  so  as  to  have  a  concern  in,  or  to  be  interested 
for,  the  whole.  The  ckurch  also  is  one,  which,  by  a  fnitfnl 
increase,  grows  up  into  a  multitude  of  members ;  as  the  son 
has  many  rays,  yet  but  one  fountain  of  light ;  or  as  a  tree  may 
have  many  branches,  yet  but  one  root  fixed  deep  in  the  earth; 
or  as  when  many  streams  descend  from  one  fountain,  they 
appear  indeed  divided  in  their  number,  yet  all  presenre  the 
unity  of  their  original." 
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1689.— Tiseovnt  Dnde^-^emt  EdinlRUBh— tak«  the  fiaUU-joiaed  by  a  fcw 
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1689.— -The  yiscouiit  op  Dundbb  was  now  the  onlj  prop 
of  Jameses  cause  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  celebrated  James 
Onham  of  Clarerhouse,  a  brancli  of  the  Montrose  tBonily, 
and  was  created  Viscount  Dundee,  and  lord  Graham,  of  Cla- 
Terhouae,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  by  king  James  YII.,  on  the 
I2th  of  November,  1688,  after  the  Revolution  had  begun. 
When  the  estates  brought  in  the  rabbling  presbyterians,  to 
protect,  as  they  said,  the  convention,  they  assaulted  all  the 
members,  including  the  bishops,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
rarolntionary  proceedings  of  the  times.  In  particular  they 
■hewed  their  hostility  to  lord  Dundee,  and  even  threatened  to 
assassinate  him,  which,  according  to  their  principles,  would 
l>ave  been  a  religious  duty.  When  he  heard  of  the  design 
for  his  assassination,  he  complained  to  the  convention  and  de« 
nxed  their  protection.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  complain^ 
uid  he  renewed  his  application,  and  offered  to  prove  that 
sach  a  design  was  on  foot,  declaring  that  without  the  assis- 
tance of  their  authority,  he  held  it  not  safe  to  attend  any 
longer.    The  only  answer  he  received  was,  that  ^  bis  non- 
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attendance  would  be  no  great  loss^"  He  therefore  ledied 
from  the  convention,  partly  on  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
it,  and  partly  from  the  just  apprehension  of  4&nger  to  his  life. 
In  retaliation,  the  convention  proclaimed  the  viscount  a  rebel, 
traitor,  and  outlaw.  This  rash  proceeding,  accompanied  with 
an  attempt  to  arrest  his  lordship,  precipitated  his  measmes, 
before  he  had  received  the  promis^  support  of  some  troops 
from  Ireland.  Edinburgh  Castle  had  been  placed  by  king 
James  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Groidon.  George, 
fourth  marquis  of  Huntly,  was  created  by  Charles  II.  doke 
of  Gordon,  and  by  king  James  made  goveroor  of  Edinboigfa 
Castle,  which  he  defended  so  long  as  it  was  practicable,  and 
behaved  with  great  humanity  to  the  city,  although  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  much  distressed  it  The  convention  ordered  the 
Castle  to  be  besieged,  and  after  holding  it  out  for  three  months 
in  expectation  of  promised  relief  from  Ireland,  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  surrender  it. 

Lord  Dundee  left  Edinburf^  on  the  19th  of  March,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  horse ;  but  halting  them  at  a  spot  near  the  West 
Kirk,  which  is  now  the  noble  terrace  called  Princes  Street,  ha 
clambered  up  the  rock  to  the  postern  gate,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  eidiorted  him  to  defend 
the  Castle  to  the  last  extremity,  at  the  same  time  promising 
him  relief.  He  retired  to  his  own  house  of  Dnddop,  near 
Dundee,  whence  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
chiefs  of  clans  in  the  Highlands.  About  two  thousand  joined 
his  standard,  and  he  drove  colonel  Ramsay  at  the  head  of  some 
cavalry  before  him  ;  but  general  Mackay  advancing  with 
strong  reinforcements,  Dundee  fell  back  to  Lochaber.  The 
Alhole  highlanders,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  marquis's  son, 
lord  Murray,  deserted  their  yoimg  chief,  and  declared  forking 
James.  About  three  hundred  miserable  recruits  also  joined 
Dundee  from  Ireland,  instead  of  the  numerous  reinforceaoents 
that  James  and  his  minister  had  promised  to  send  him.  This 
was  a  sad  disappointment  to  Dundee.  He  had  jncsaed  king 
James  himself  to  come  over  to  Scotland ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  advised  him  not  to  bring  the  earl  of  Melfort  withhim,who 
,was  most  obnoxious,  on  accoimt  of  his  religious  bigotry ;  and 
also  recommended  him  to  be  contented  *with  the  exercise  of 
)a\8  own  religion  without  forcing  it  upon  his  subjects.  His 
advice  was  disagreeable  to  king  James,  and  was  deeply  re- 
sented by  lord  Melfort.  AH  the  assistance,  therefore,  thai  the 
viscount  received   was   this   wretched  company  of  undis* 

'  A<$oouiit  of  the  present  Peneentien,  p.  9, 
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ciplinod  miKtia,  a  few  stands  of  arms  and  some  ammunition^ 
Mackay  was  a  good  officer,  and  had  served  with  reputation  is^ 
Holland,  and  Burnet  says,  ^*  he  was  the  piousest  man  I  ever 
knew  in  a  military  way.**     He  cautiously  followed  Dundee's 
motions;  and  after  much  marching  and  counter-marching, both 
armies  met  in  a  small  field,  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sidesj 
and  with  a  very  narrow  passage  on  the  north,  where  there  is 
only  room  at  present  for  the  high  road  betwixt  Perth  and  Inver- 
ness.   This  magnificent  pass  is  called  Killicranky,  and  is  the 
grand  entrance  into  the  Highlands,  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  the  Tommel  with  the  Garry.     It  is  formed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains overhanging  the  latter  ri  ver,which  rushes  violently  through 
a  dark,  deep,  and  rocky  channej,  almost  concealed  by  trees^ 
uid  forms  a  scene  of  most  magnificent  grandeur  ^    At  tiie 
time  when  general  Mackay  madly  placed  this  pass  in  his  rear, 
the  road,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  was  one  of  much  difficulty 
and  danger  for  ordinary  travellers,  and  threatened  instant  de- 
Btnielion  to  the  least  false  step.     To  the  northward  of  the 
pass  there  ia  a  narrow  haugh  or  low  field,  on  which  the  battle 
that  decided  James's  destiny  was  fought  in  July.     Mackay's 
army  was  completely  routed,  and  to  make  their  escape  bad  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  through  this  defile.    Two  circum- 
stances saved  his  army  from  annihilation ;  the  fiist  was,  the 
devotion  of  the  highlanders  to  plunder,  and  the  want  of  artil- 
leiy,  bnt  aa  it  was,  the  slaughter  was  very  great.     The  other 
circumstance  was  the  death  of  the  gallant  Graham  in  the 
inoment  of  victory.     Dundee  had  elevated  his  arm  to  point 
his  men  to  some  orders  for  the  pursuit,  when  he  received  a 
shot  at  the  joint  of  his  harness  under  the  armpit,  which  is 
called  ^  a  random  shot"  in  most  of  the  accounts;  but  it  has 
been  very  justly  surmised  to  have  been  a  pistol  shot  from  a 
treacherous  bystander,  as  from  his  position  a  shot  from  the 
enemy,  and  after  all  firing  on  both  sides  had  ceased,  and  the 
Aight  began,  could  scarcely  have  taken  effect  and  been  mortal. 
The  loss  of  the  highlanders  was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have 
^en  named ;  but  after  the  fall  of  their  heroic  commander^ 
^ey  fell  into  confiision ;  Mackay  seeing  this  rallied  his  men^ 
^d  dispersed  his  victors,  who  could  never  again  be  formed. ' 
Lord  Dundee  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish 
of  Moulin,  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  there  is  a  rude 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  about  the  centre  of  tlie  field 
where  he  was  killed.     It  is  ususdly  pointed  out  by  the  guard 
^  coachman  of  the  stage-coach,  which  now  runs  on  a  splen- 
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did  Macadamised  road  that  has  been  cut  Ihiongli  die  paci, 
and  travenes  the  field  of  battle^.  Some  aolitarjr  tean  hate 
aafiuaed  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  race  of  hereditary  Jaco- 
bites, which  is  not  yet  extinct,  though  perhaps  their  feelings 
are  modified,  when  whirling  past  the  stone  that  marks  the 
last  breathing-place  of  the  "  bonnie  Dundee."  He  was  the 
last  hope  of  the  house  of  SUiart,  and  the  life  of  their  cause. 
His  death  was  considered  so  fatal  to  king  James*s  interest,  that 
most  of  the  chieftains  pat  up  their  swords  and  retired  U>  their 
homes,  except  the  earl  of  Dumfermline,  who  rashly  yentured 
an  action  at  Perth,  but  was  completely  routed,  widi  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  men'. 

Thb  next  day  after  the  aetion  at  Eillicrankie,  a  jacobile 
officer  picked  up  a  bundle  of  papers,  near  the  spot  where 
Dundee  fell,  which  those  that  had  stripped  his  body  had  cast 
away  as  yaludess.  He  found  they  contained  letters  and  com* 
missions,  and  papers  of  considerable  importance.  There  was 
a  letter  from  Melfort  to  lord  Dundee,  which  enclosed  a  deda* 
ration  from  king  James,  containing  an  offisr  of  indemnity  to  all 
such  as  returned  to  their  duty,  and  of  toleration  to  all  persua* 
sions.  *^  Now  this  declaration  the  first  of  these  lords  had  ad- 
vised and  prepared  purposely  to  bridle  the  rage  of  the  last 
against  the  fanatics ;  and  the  latter,  we  are  told,  was  calcu- 
lated to  sweeten  that  bitter  pill  to  him ;  for  it  imported, '  that 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  promises  of  indulgence  and  in- 
demnity in  the  declaration,  he  had  so  worded  them  that  king 
James  might  break  through  them  when  he  pleased,  and  that 
his  migesty  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  stand  to  them.* 
It  is  fit  to  point  out  to  posterity  that  this  passage  is  taken  fiom 
the  account  of  Scotch  afiairs  which  lord  Balcarras  himself 
thought  fit  to  lay  before  that  unfortunate  prince ;  and  that  his 
lorddiip  observes  upon  it,  that  it  not  only  dissatisfied  Dundee, 
but  many  of  his  majesty^s  fiiends,  who  thought  a  more  inge- 
nuous way  of  dealing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  his 
honour  and  his  interest ;  that  it  did  no  small  prgudice  to  his 
afijBiirs,  and  that  it  would  have  done  more  if  it  had  not  been 
carefiilly  suppressed'.'* 

Although  the  parliament  had  abolished  the  establishneDl 
of  the  episcopal  church  on  the  5th  of  July,  yet  presbyteiian- 
ism  had  not  been  established  in  its  place.    The  ministers, 

^  Ptenoml  ObiervmtiiNi. 

>  life  of  James  II.-— Life  of  King  Wmim  III.,  ii.  41-57.— Bnoiflfi  Om 
Tfrnai,  IT. 
*  Rtlph'i  Hitt.  U.  109  ;  cited  hj  editor  of  Burnet'i  Own  TSmei,  It.  49. 
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howerer,  bad  become  impatient  to  get  possession^  but  the  set- 
tlement of  their  polity  was  postponed  for  a  short  time ;  and 
thusy  sajs  Dr.  Cook,  ^'  was  Scotland  for  some  time  left  with- 
out an  establishment.**    A  draught  of  an  act  w^s  sent  down  by 
William  himself,  in  which  he  shewed  much  good  sense  in 
modifying  the  high-flying  sentiments  of  the  presbyterians,  and 
b  redudng  their  claims  to  supremacy.    They  demanded  for 
presbytery  '<  to  be  the  only  government  of  Christ's  chuich  in 
this  kingdom  ;*'  but  William  changed  these  words  with  his 
own  handy  to  *'  to  be  the  goremment  of  the  church  in  this 
kingdom  established  by  law.**    Neither  would  he  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  patronage.    He  sent  down  a  draught  of  an 
act  dated  the  22d  of  July,  which  revived  the  act  of  James  VI. 
1592,  '^  in  the  whole  heads,  points,  and  articles  thereof ;  with 
Unsexpren  Declaration,  that  the  necessity  of  occaeumal  as- 
iemUies  be  first  represented  to  his  nuffesty  by  humble  supplir 
catum^ — ^'  and  in  regard  that  much  trouble  hath  ensued  unto 
the  estate,  and  many  sad  confusions  and  scandalous  schisms 
have  fallen  out  in  the  church,  by  churchmen  meddling  in  mat- 
ters of  state  •  •  .  •  do  hereby  discharge  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  within  this  kingdom  to  meddle  with  any  state  affairs, 
either  in  sermons  or  judicatories,  publicly  or  privately,  under 
pain,  dtc."     And  to  prevent  political  discussions,  ^  that  their 
majesties  shall  always  have  one  present  in  all  the  provincial 
and  presbyterial  assemblies,  as  well  as  their  commissioner  in 
the  general  assemblies."    The  draught  then  went  on  to  ap- 
point the  first  meetings  of  their  sjrnods  and  presbyteries. 
William  desired  that  his  draught  might  be  passed  into  an  act 
ibr  the  settlement  of  the  kirk ;  but  the  constraint  upon  their  de- 
sire to  control  the  civil  government  at  their  pleasure,  and  for  the 
erection  of  the  old  Commission,  with  all  its  assumed  powers, 
was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.   The  control  of  royal  com- 
missioners in  all  their  three  courts  was  intolerable ;  but  it 
shewed  William's  sagacity  in  preventing  that  trouble  to  his 
own  government  which  had  been  so  fittal  to  the  preceding, 
yhen  this  draught  was  read  previous  to  its  being  proposed, 
it  excited  the  utmost  indignation,  and  was  forthwith  rejected 
with  scorn  and  contempt.    **  The  presbyterian  minister,  who 
was  then  in  quality  of  a  chaplain  to  the  parliament,  said  that 
thfy  would,  rather  than  admit  of  such  a  mangled  mongrel 
presbytery,   beff  back  the  bishops  again;   and  that  it  was 
nonsense  not  to  allow  the  clergy  to  impose  other  oaths  as 
wen  as  that  of  allegiance.**    But  let  the  presbyterians  swear 
allegiance  to  all  the  kings  in  Christendom,  it  will  only  be  in 
obedience  to  the  omnipotence  of  presbytery  \  for  they  are 
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taoght,  by  their  hopes  of  hearen,  to  lesbt  the  king,  when  he 
either  counteracts  or  contradicts  the  decisions  of  their  Greoeral 
Assembly,  which  they  contend  may  and  ought  to  meet  when 
and  where  they  please,  either  without  or  against  the  king's 
expressed  will.  At  the  reformation,  the  proteslants  thoogbt 
they  did  the  christian  world  an  essential  service  when  ihey  re- 
moiled  the  tjrranny  of  the  papal  supremacy  from  the  necks  ai 
christian  magistrates ;  but  the  presbyterians  bug  the  ideniicil 
doctrine  of  their  own  supremacy  as  Uie  great  palladium  of  the 
protestant  religion !  * 

William's  sentiments  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  were  oata- 
rally  formed  upon  the  practice  in  Holland,  where  all  rdigioos 
are  tolerated ;  but  where  one  only  is  established.    His  grest 
object  now,  when  he  was  able  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  eats, 
and  understood  British  interests  better  than  he  did  before  he 
left  Holland,  was  to  pursue  the  same  policy  as  the  four  pre- 
ceding monarchs  had  done ;  that  is,  '^  to  have  the  same  form 
of  church  government  established  over  the  whole  island.'' 
There  could  not  have  been  any  proposition  more  reasonable  or 
consistent  with  sound  policy;  but  why  should  the  StoarU 
have  been  so  reproached  and  insulted  for  executing  whal 
William  now  found  by  experience  was  the  only  method  to  se- 
cure the  peace  of  the  empire  i    And  although,  says  M'Cor- 
mick,  in  the  event  of  uniformity,  *^  presbytery  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  own  principles  than  episcopacji 
yet  an  union  of  the  two  churches,  upon  any  reasonable  terms, 
was  so  very  eligible,  and  the  points  in  dispute  betwixt  ibe 
two,  in  his  estimation,  so  very  trifling  [!j,  that,  could  the 
church  of  England  have  been  brought  to  lower  their  terms  of 
communion,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  bulk  of  the  n<m-cGD- 
formists  in  that  kingdom,  he  wasJuUy  determined  never  (o 
abolish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,*^    It  would  appear,  that  with 
all  his  imputed  sagacity  and  love  of  toleration,  William's 
liberality  was  all  on  one  side;  nevertheless,  M^Cormick  asys^ 
^*  it  is  certain  that  it  required  all  the  influence  whiqb  die 
friends  of  that  [the  presbyterian]  form  of  church  government 
could  exert,  to  prevail  with  him"  to  establish  it.   The  church, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  political  sect  instead  of  a  society  bound 
by  God's  laws,  was  to  lower  her  terms  of  communion;  that 
is,  to  allow  a  mere  sect  to  acquire  a  supremacy  over  GocTs 
heritage ;  but  the  dissenters  were  not  to  advance  one  step  to- 
wards her — she  was  to  crouch  to  receive  their  burthen,  but 

^  1  Caie  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy.  98.102.-~Life  of  Cantara,  44.49;  Appn- 
cUx.— Aoooant  of  the  present  FersccatioQi  6&. 
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they  Were  to  ride  trium]>haiit.  O,  liberality  f  thou  art  the 
same  intolerant,  persecuting,  selfish  thing  in  all  ages. 

M'CoRMiCK  goes  on  to  say,  *^  And  it  was  not  till  he  found 
that  all  attempts  towards  a  comprehension  in  England  would 
probably  be  rendered  inefTectual  by  the  violence  [firmness] 
of  the  high  church  party,  that  he  yielded  to  the  establishment 
of  presbytery  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  he  sooner  consented, 
than,  by  the  indiscreet  management  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted by  him  in  tlie  direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  the 
headstrong  violence  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  he  began  to 
REPBNT  of  what  be  had  done  in  their  favour.  As  his  own  sen- 
timentsin  religion  were  abundantly  liberal  [latitudinarian] ,  so 
it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that,  upon  religious  subjects,  every 
man  ought  to  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  think  for  himself;  and 
he  abhorred  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  the  worst  of  ty- 
ranny, every  prostitution  of  civil  authority  to  the  base  purpose 
of  lording  it  over  the  consciences  of  men  ^^  Then  king  WiK 
Ham  was  decidedly  guilty  of  "  the  worst  of  tyranny ;"  for  if  he 
did  not  authorise,  he  at  least  permitted,.  ^^  tiie  prostitution  of 
theciril  authority**  to  the  most  inhuman  persecution  of  those 
who  thought  they  were  '*at  full  liberty  to  think  for  themselves." 
FoT  by  this  **  prostitution  of  the  civil  authority,"  the  episco* 
pal  clergy,  in  the  most  profound  and  confiding  security,  were 
driren,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  severe  winter,  with  their  wives 
and  tender  children,  from  their  residences,  their  property  de- 
stroyed, and  their  persons  insulted  and  abused.  ^*  Nor  is  this 
to  be  imputed  so  much  to  the  barbarous  executioners  as  to  the 
bloody  and  enthusiastic  company  [of  ministers]  that  inspired 
them.  There  is  no  safety  for  some  men  but  in  the  universal 
shipwreck  of  church  and  state ;  the  shaking  of  the  nation  was 
^  terrible,  that  ailthe  scum  got  uppermost,  our  state  and  our 
church  were  at  once  levelled  with  the  earth,  and  the  protes* 
t^t  religion  lost  its  former  signification,  and  now  it  is  no  more 
than  every  man's  fantastic  humour,  new  models  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  liberty  to  pull  down  the  things  that  are  most  an- 
cient ami  most  sacred  «." 

Thb  establishment  of  presbytery  was,  however,  only  post- 
poned till  the  government  could  accommodate  itself  better  to 
the  inclinations  of  that  small  faction  that  called  itself  the 
V^(fple.  Although  the  country  **  was  left  without  an  esta- 
blishment," yet  the  spoliation  of  the  church  proceeded  with 
«l*crity.    On  the  19th  of  September  the  privy  council  issued 

^  Life  of  Carstam,  43.  '  Account  of  the  present  Pbriecntion,  64. 
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the  following  proclamatioiiy  discharging  (he  payment  of  ihe 
rents  of  the  buhopricks  to  any  bnt  to  certam  persons  therein 
named,  one  of  whom  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Ktokell.  He 
was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  an  at* 
tainted  traitor;  but  whose  life,  by  Charles's  clemency,  was  then 
q)ared,  although  he  was  always  a  great  ringleader  among  the 
rebel  presby  terians.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  all 
the  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  former  governments  were  re- 
warded and  promoted  to  office  after  the  revolution,  which 
gives  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  actually  in  TVUliam's 
service  even  before  he  invaded  England,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  their  treason. 

Whbrsas  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  this  kingdom,  in 
their  claim  of  right  of  the  11th  of  April  last,  declared  that 
prelacy  and  the  8ui)eriority  of  any  office  in  the  church  aboTe 
presbyters  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  griev- 
ance to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
generality  of  the  people,  ever  since  the  reformation ;  and  that 
their  majesties ....  have  by  their  act  of  the  date  of  the  5th 
of  Jidy  last  by  past,  abolished  prelacy  and  all  superiority  of 
any  office  in  the  church  above  presbyters ;  and  his  majesl>, 
considering  the  prejudice  it  may  be  to  his  interest  if  fit  per- 
sons be  not  appointed  to  look  idler  and  receive  the  rents  and 
emoluments,  particularly  those  consisting  of  tithes,  which 
formerly  did  belong  to  the  bishops,  hath  therefore  signified  his 
royal  pleasure  that  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council 
should  give  warrant  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Kmkell,  for 
drawing  and  uplifting  the  tithes  and  other  rents  of  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  St  Andrews  •  •  .  •  formerly  belonging  to  the 
bishops,  deans,  or  any  other  person  of  superior  order  or  dig- 
nity  in  the  church,  above  presbyters.  ....  Therefera  the 
said  lords  of  privy  coimcil,  in  their  majesties*  name  and  ao- 
thoritv  aforesaid,  prohibit  and  discharge  all  and  sundiy  heri- 
tors, feuars,  life-renters,  tacksmen  of  tiends,  tenants  and  others 
whose  tiends  were  formerly  in  use  to  be  drawn,  and  who  were 
liable  in  payment  of  any  rent  or  duty  to  the  said  archbishops 
or  bishops,  or  others  foresaid,  to  draw  or  snlBer  their  tiends  to 
be  drawn,  and  fix>m  pajrment  of  any  rental,  tolls,  few  blanch, 
or  tack  duties  and  other  rents,  casualties  and  emoloments, 
formerly  payable  to  the  said  iate  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
others  foresaid,  except  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  authorised 
by  the  said  lords  of  privy  council  for  uplifting  thereof;  with 
certification  to  them,  if  they  do  any  thing  in  the  contraxT 
hereof,  they  shall  be  liable  therefore,  notwithstanding  of  anj 
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preteoded  discharge  that  may  be  impetrate  or  obtained  from 
any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  said  crop  and  year  of  Grod 
aforesaid. 

Thus  wb  find  that  sacrilege  accompanied  the  most  mon- 
strons  injustice,  as  it  has  ever  done  when  the  uncatholic  party 
in  Scotland  have  been  dominant  Here  was  a  direct  and  bare- 
faced robbery  of  Gkidy  a  taking  of  that  from  Him  which  had 
been  given  by  the  piety  of  former  ages  for  supporting  His 
worship.  But,  as  a  certain  noble  counsellor  had  confessed  to 
his  cousin,  the  parish  priest,  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
whig  government  to  carry  out  the  antichristian  obligations  of 
the  covenant,  and  to  extirpate  episcopacy  root  and  branch. 
Those  clergymen  who  had,  in  compliance  with  their  princi- 
ples ofjum-resistance,  obeyed  all  the  requisitions  of  the  privy 
council,  were  not  one  whit  better  off  than  those  who  resolutely, 
though  meekly,  declined  to  concur  in  acts  which  their  con- 
sciences told  l^em  were  sinful.  Those  whom  the  council  could 
not  reach  thraugh  the  forms  of  law,  the  rabble  dedt  with  in  their 
own  fashion;  and  they  were  as  busy  in  ejecting  the  clergy  as 
those  who  had  in  this  way  so  worthily  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  Lord's  nativity.  The  government  neither  checked 
Dor  inquired  intotiieirbari>arities,  but  had  given  them  a  vote 
of  tkanke  for  their  good  services. 

This,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  was  quick  and  summary  work, 
and  a  much  more  oppressive  measure  than  was  given  at  the 
Reformation  to  the  popish  bishops,  who  were  aUowed  to  hold 
and  possess  two-thirds  of  their  benefices,  at  their  awn  calcu- 
lation, to  their  dying  day.  But  our  protestant  bishops  were 
not  to  be  so  gently  dealt  with,  even  by  a  protestant  adminis- 
tration, which  atone  dash  could  thus  sweep  away  the  small 
remainder  of  church  spoil  into  the  exchequer,  without  allow- 
ing the  old  titulars  the  smallest  portion  of  it  Ibar  their  necessary 
subsistence.  In  this  strange  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy 
stood  the  external  constitution  of  a  christian  church,  in  a 
christian  land,  all  this  while!  The  bishops  turned  out  of 
their  government,  and  most  of  the  presbyters  out  of  their  mi« 
nistry ;  episcopacy  itself,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  so 
many  acts  of  free  and  unquestionable  parliaments,  struck 
down  at  one  blow,  and  nothing  as  yet  set  up  in  its  room. 
The  Cameronians,  indeed,  these  true  sons  of  the  covenant, 
driring  up  and  down,  in  the  gracious  employment  of  empty* 
ing  kirks  by  strength  of  hand,  and  the  popish  kings  indulged 
and  addressing  friends,  the  bastard  but  most  numerous  brood 
of  that  mother,  running  here  and  there  in  quest  of  prey,  and 
taking  hold,  though  but  for  a  day,  of  the  kirks  and  stipends 

VOL.  III.  8  o  ' 
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which  their  active  brethren  were  every  now  and  then  vacat- 
ing for  them ;  whilst  the  once  legally  settled  episcopalians, 
whether  ontstanders  or  compliers,  durst,  in  such  places  as 
these  rabblers  had  access  to,  scarcely  shew  their  heads,  and 
had  little  or  nothing  but  the  charity  of  friends  on  y^hich  to 
support  themselves  and  their  dependents.**^ 

Thb  privy  council  wentfiirther  than  simply  thankmg  the 
persecutors.  They  also  riretted  the  injuries  of  the  persecuted 
clergy,  and  stepped  between  them  and  Uie  civil  courts  that  now 
had  resumed  their  functions,  after  having  been  a  year  in  abey- 
ance, by  the  following  act  of  council,  which  prevented  their 
recovering  the  arrears  that  were  duo  to  them  of  their  sti- 
pends. Some  of  them  had  not  received  any  stipend  for  the 
year  1687,  and  almost  none  of  them  had  received  that  for  the 
year  1688.  They  were  consequently  reduced  to  the  lowest 
condition  of  poverty,  and  many  of  them  were  actually  in  a 
state  of  starvation. 

At  Edinburgh,  December  24th,  1689. — The  lords  of 
their  majesty's  privy  council,  considering  that  by  the  act  of 
the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  date  the  13th  of  April  last, 
there  is  a  difference  made  betwixt  the  ministers  then  in  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  their  ministry  at  their  respective 
churches,  and  those  who  were  not  so ;  and  that  the  case  of 
the  ministers  who  were  not  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  function  the  13th  day  of  April  last  by  past  lies  yet 
under  the  consideration  of  the  parliament ;  and  lest  in  the 
meantime  they  may  call  and  pursue  for  the  stipend  alleged 
due  to  them,  or  put  in  execution  the  decreets  and  sentences  al- 
ready  obtained  at  theirinstance  for  the  same,  before  the  estates 
of  parliiunent  can  meet  and  give  their  determination  as  to 
that  point :  Therefore  the  said  lords  of  privy  council,  finding 
that  the  case  foresaid  depending  before  the  parliament  is  not 
obvious  to  be  cognosced  and  decided  upon  by  the  inferior 
judges,  but  that  ^e  same  should  be  left  entire  to  the  decision 
of  parliament,  have  thought  fit  to  signify  to  all  inferior  courts 
and  ministers  of  the  law  that  the  matter  above  mentioned  is 
depending  before  the  parliament ;  to  the  effect  they  may  regu- 
late and  govern  themselves  in  the  judging  of  all  processes  to 
be  intented  before  them,  upon  the  said  matter,  or  in  execut- 
ing sentences  already  pronounced  thereupon,  as  they  shall  be 
answerable.     Sic  subscribitur  Crawford,  J.  P.  D.^ 

No  MAN,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  can  doubt  that  this  was  a 
most  cruel  as  well  as  a  most  unjust  decree.     Cruel  to  the 

^  Eoctanastical  Hist.  ii.  539.  ^  Account  of  the  present  Persecntkm,  62. 
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wretched  sufferers,  who  had  been  by  law  installed  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and  against  whom  no  process  had  been  laid,  nor  so 
much  as  accusation  intented ;  and  uf^uatj  in  thus  overawing 
the  standing  civil  judicatories,  which,  not  many  years  ago, 
wonld  have  been  a  flaming  grievance  if  it  had  been  attempted. 
But  it  had  the  designed  effect.     For  Uie  judges  did  not  choose 
to  meddle  after  the  passing  of  such  an  act,  when  they  saw 
bow  darkly  and  indistinctly  it  was  worded,  and  could  not  but 
know  how  ready  such  a  council  would  be  to  bring  them  to 
trouble,  if  they  should  give  it  an  interpretation  contrary  to  its 
original  intention,  however  consonant  to  the  standing  rules  of 
both  law  and  equity.     So  these  poor  clergy  were  in  a  most 
melancholy  condition,  not  only  deprived  of  the  yearly  emolu- 
ments annexed  to  their  office,  but  likewise,  by  Uiis  iniquitous 
interposition  of  the  privy  council,  debarred  fnmi  any  possi- 
bility of  recovering  what  arrears  were  due  to  them  for  former 
services,  which  their  persecutors  could  pretend  no  title  to,  and 
which,  after  this  authoritative  step,  their  debtors  would  not 
be  much  inclined  to  pay.    And  here,  again,  let  it  be  men- 
tioned how  different  tlie  procedure  in  a  like  case  was  at  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1662.      The  parliament  then, 
though  they  found  that  the  presby  terian  ministers,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  kirks  without  presentation  from  the  legal 
patrons,  had  no  right  nor  title  to  the  benefices,  and  therefore 
declared  all  such  kirks  ipso  jure  vacant,  yet  they  declared  at 
the  same  time,  ^  that  this  act  8haU  not  bepr^udicial  to  any  of 
these  ministers  in  what  they  have  possessed  or  is  due  to  them 
^ce  their  admission;*  which,  whether  we  shall  call  it  jus- 
tice or  not,  was  at  least  a  singular  instance  of  favour  and  in- 
dulgence ^^^ 

By  a  letter  from  earl  Crawford  to  Mr.  Carstares,  dated 
December  19th,  we  are  informed  some  of  the  distressed  pre- 
lates repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  finding  intercessors 
with  the  king  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  and  to  save  them 
from  the  ftury  of  their  implacable  enemies.  ^^  I  am  told,"* 
^ys  his  lordship,  *'  there  is  a  great  repair  of  abolished  bishops 
and  deprived  inferior  clergy,  who  are  stretching  their  wits  to 
have  this  parliament  dissolved ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  reviving  their  interest  when  it  sits. 
'  •  •  •  If  we  can  stave  off  all  representations  firom  our  adver- 
saries anent  our  church  government  and  deprived  ministers, 
until  the  convocation  of  the  [presbyterian]  clergy  are  dis- 
iXiiBsed,  I  would  expect  that  after  applications  would  have 

>  Boclmiaritcal  History,  ti.  536-7. 
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cerely  hmnbled  for  our  ftins,  both  national  and  personal,  ^  He 
will  visit  UB  again  in  tke  multitude  of  His  tender  mercies ;' 
and  therefore  it  is  more  our  duty  to  look  unto  Him  that  smites 
US,  than  to  complain  of  our  oppressors.  It  may  be  that  they 
themselves  who  have  been  most  active  in  our  calamities  are 
somewhat  sensible  of  their  cruelty ;  and  if  not,  we  heartily 
pray  that  Ood  would  *  bring  into  die  way  of  truth  all  such  as 
bare  erred  and  are  deceived.'  The  present  desolations  of  our 
church  may  be  palliated  with  many  HtUe  excuses ;  but  all  the 
rhetorical  colours  imaginable  can  never  hide  the  consequences 
of  so  monstrous  a  charge.^ 

The  same  christian  spirit  appears  to  have  guided  those 
persecuted  men  generally;  for  similar  sentiments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Sage,  Garden,  and  others,  that  have 
been  published.     Men  actuated  by  such  humble  and  charita- 
ble  sentiments  cannot,  with  justice,  be  accused  of  immoral 
lives.     The  pulpits  of  these  confessors,  who  were  men  of 
leaning,  polished  manners,  and  many  of  them  of  high  birth, 
were  now  occupied  literally  by  **  the  lowest  of  the  people," 
who,  having  a  bad  cause  to  sustain,  brought  a  railing  accusa- 
tion against  those  whose  churches  they  had  usuiped.  A  charge 
of  immorality  f  therefore,  was  one  of  the  artifices  to  which  they 
resorted  in  order  to  blacken  and  malign  the  characters  of  the 
clergy*    If,  says  Dr.  Monro,  in  anoti^er  publication,  ^  there 
be  so  many  libels  gathered  by  presbyterians,  it  may  provoke 
their  enemies  to  recriminate ;  and  if  the  vindicator  thinks  that 
such  scurrilous  writings  can  serve  the  common  cause  of  reli- 
gion, I  wish  him  more  wisdom  and  sobriety:  I  condemn  all 
such  methods  in  all  parties;  but  if  the  thing  were  allowable, 
we  could  tell  him,  that  many  of  his  associates  in  the  ministry 
ore  very  seanddkmSj  some  of  them  adulterers,  some  fornicators, 
some  blasphemers,  some  whole  presbyterian  famiHei  inees- 
tuotis;  but  if  I  rejoiced  in  this  recrimination,  I  wexe  not  a 
good  christian.     It  is  necessary  to  put  these  proud  and  su- 
percilious men  in  mind,  that  they  are  but  ordinary  mortals, 
encompassed  about  with  the  same  infirmities  with  other  men, 
^d  that  they  should  consult  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers 
for  arguments,  rather  than  the  Cameronian  zealots  in  the 
western  shires,  and  if  they  ill  treat  the  clergy  at  those  exercises 
they  ought  to  be  chastised.     For  a  conclusion  to  this,  I  must 
teUyou,  that  God  will  clear  our  innocence  as  the  sun  in  his 
nieridian  elevation,  and  I  hope  to  the  conviction  of  our  ene- 
mies, that  in  the  simplicity  of  our  souls  we  designed  the 
reformation  of  sinners,  and  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as 
dedicated  to  the  immediate  service  of  God,  and  the  sooner  we 
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retire  into  our  own  consciences,  and  discover  the  secret  spriags 
of  oar  own  calamity,  the  sooner  will  our  Heavenly  Father  re* 
move  the  marks  of  his  indignation  ^^ 

It  was  a  common  subject  of  declamation  that  was  malici- 
ously charged  against  die  episcopal  clei^,  that  they  indulged 
men  in  their  sins.  This  was  a  falsehood.  It  served,  however, 
as  a  text  to  enable  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  magnify  and 
extol  their  own  pharisaical  discipline,  the  violence  of  which 
soon  cured  itself.  ^'  I  know  of  no  effect,**  says  the  above  au- 
thor, **  that  ever  the  presbyterian  discipline  had  towards  re- 
forming the  world,  imless  you  reckon  that  the  murdering  of 
bastard  children  was  of  that  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  bat 
that  the  presbyterian  ministers  use  long  discourses  to  the 
women  that  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  but  they  cannot 
name  three  of  them  that  ever  mounted  that  public  seat  but 
they  became  prostitutes;  and  when  once  they  made  shipwreck 
of  tiieir  modesty,  one  may  guess  what  followed.  Their  public 
appearance  in  this  manner  made  them  impudent  This  is  all 
the  reformation  I  know  that  their  discipline  most  eminently 
promotes.  If  by  their  discipline  they  mean  that  endUu  and 
pragmatic  inqtiiMUm  into  aU  actions,  it  is  as  impracticable 
as  it  is  burthensome;  and  though  it  be  a  natural  step  to  ad- 
vance their  supremacy ^  yet  it  is  attended  with  so  much  confii- 
sion  and  animosity,  that  neither  true  religion  nor  liberty  can 
endure  it  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  them  declaim  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  papal  power,  and  yet  meddle  with  all  that  the  pope 
ever  meddled  with.  We  know  what  profanations  of  the  name 
of  God  were  occasioned  by  this  discipline  in  the  year  1648, 
when  the  best  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  others,  weie 
made  to  profess  their  repentance  for  the  ^  unlawAil  engage- 
ment.' This  new  fantastic  and  apish  imitation  of  siricineu  is 
inconsistent  with  reason,  as  it  is  indeed  destructive  to  tme 
and  regular  devotion^." 

At  this  time  the  whole  of  the  episcopal  clergy  suffered  in 
their  reputations,  liberties,  and  property,  firom  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  the  laws,  by  fines,  banishment,  and  imprisonment. 
One  instance  is  so  glaringly  unjust  and  oppressive,  that  it 
must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  year  1673,  Dr.  Young,  then  lord 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
to  form  a  widows'  fond.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and 
every  clergjrman  in  the  diocese  contributed  one  merk  annoailj 
for  every  hundred  merks  of  which  his  stipend  consisted,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  widows  and  orphans.    This  fund  pros 

'  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  Scotbundi  p.  15.  >  Ibid.  pp.  22,  23, 
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pered  amazingly,  and  was  placed  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  Revolution 
it  had  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  7,500  merks,  and  the  clergy 
now  proposed  to  commence  the  payment  of  annuities  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  it,  and 
also  to  the  clei^men  of  Edinburgh  whom  the  persecution 
and  deprivation  of  their  benefices  had  reduced  to  absolute 
want  As  soon  as  the  presbyterian  ministers  who  had  sup- 
planted the  episcopal  clergy  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  fund, 
and  of  the  bishop^s  intention  to  divide  it  among  the  rightful 
owners,  they  laid  claim  to  it  They  got  an  interdict  from  the 
Coort  of  Session  to  prevent  its  payment  to  the  clergy,  and 
commenced  an  action  at  law  against  Dr.  Rose,  the  lord  bishop 
of  Edmburgh,  to  compel  him  to  give  them  possession  of  it. 
The  plea  that  they  advanced  was,  that  this  fond  belonged  to 
those  who  were  actually  in  the  posiurion  of  the  parish 
churches;  and  as  the  contributors  had  been  expelled  from 
their  benefices,  they  had  consequently  /otfeited  their  right! 
Absurd  and  unjust  as  this  reasoning  was,  it  was  sustained  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  de- 
ceased contributors,  and  the  starving  clergy  Uiemselves,  were 
deprivedy  by  kao,  of  their  just  rights.  And  perhaps  this  sa- 
crilegious robbery  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  flourish- 
ing Ministers'  Annuity  Fund. 

This  most  unjust  and  iniquitous  robbery  was  only  a  following 
out  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  certain  method  ot 
extirpating  God's  heritage,  whom  they  denominated  thepriesii 
of  Baal.  Perhaps,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  words  of  St, 
James  might  be  applied  not  only  to  this  transaction,  but  also 
to  the  rabblers, — ^*  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crieth;  and  the  crieM  of  them  which  have  reaped  (^e  entered 
^0  the  ears  qf  the  Lard  qf  Sabaoth.'"  Upon  the  occurrence 
of  this  distressing  calamity,  bishop  Rose  and  his  clergy  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  fond  by  subscription  to  supply,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  extreme  penury  of  the  whole  body  of  the  rabbled 
clergy.  Xhe  account  which  is  now  before  me,  states — **  The 
episcopal  church  being  now  at  a  very  low  ebb,  her  bishops 
and  clergy  having  been  deprived  of  their  houses  and  livings, 
and  many  of  them  in  very  low  and  strait  circumstances,  Uie 
bishop  and  clergy  in  Edinburgh,  being  assisted  by  some  of  the 
principal  laity,  set  on  foot  a  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  most 
indigent,  appomting  two  of  tlie  clergy  in  Edinburgh  collectors 
0^  that  charity,  which  has  been  of  inexpressible  use  to  very 
inany  who  have  shared  of  it;  God  accompanying  with  his 
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blessing  the  endeavours  of  all  concerned  in  the  adndnistn- 
tion  of  it,  by  opening  the  hearts  and  hands  of  many,  eren  o( 
presbyterian  principles,  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
episcopal  clergy,  which  collection  of  charity  has  aabsuted 
upwards  of  threescore  years,  does  yet  subnst,  and  may  it 
subsist,  whilst  God,  in  his  wise  providence,  is  pleased  to  allow 
the  remains  of  episcopacy  to  continue  in  the  severe  fuiDace 
of  affliction  ^'* 

On  ths  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  king  Willism's 
letter  was  read,  dated  the  18th  of  April.  It  stated,  ^  the  re- 
solution we  had  to  have  been  personally  present  with  you  in 
the  second  session  of  our  parliament,  did  occasion  the  firet 
adjournment;  and  though  the  sitting  down  of  our  new  parlia* 
ment  of  England,  and  other  most  important  affiadrs,  do  hinder 
us  to  piosecute  that  design  at  present,  yet  we  are  so  derirous 
of  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  our  ancient  kingdom, 
that  we  have  determined  our  expedition  to  Ireland  shall  not 
delay  your  meeting ;  and  to  that  effect  we  have  nominated  and 
authorised  our  right  trusty,  &c.  earl  Melville,  whom  we  hare 
instructed  to  give  you  foil  assurance  of  our  tender  affection  and 
great  care  towards  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  and  particulariy 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  church  government  in  that 
way  which  may  be  most  condociUe  to  the  glory  of  (}od,  Mrf 
agreeable  to  the  inelinations  of  our  people^  that  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  country,  and  payment  of  our  fcrces,  may  lie 
provided  for,  and  such  other  laws  may  be  enacted  as  may 
render  you  happy  and  contented  V 

A  PETITION  was  presented  by  the  presbyterian  ministeiB, 
which,  after  having  been  twice  read,  it  was  moved  to  be  seat 
to  a  committee :  but  it  was  answered,  ^^  there  could  be  no  com- 
mittee appointed  till  the  act  anent  Uie  articles  was  resciBded, 
anent  which  there  was  a  vote  passed  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment; as  also  an  act  for  rescinding  the  act  anerimg  lusma- 
jesty^s  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastic;  and  that  being 
done,  they  were  content  to  proceed  to  name  a  committee'." 
The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  demolish  the  king's  supre- 
macy over  the  kirk;  but  ^*  the  thorough-paced  presbytenans 
were  sadly  nicked  in  that  matter,  for  it  was  only  the  act  of  '69 
that  was  rescinded ;  for  other  acts  that  asserted  the  suprenucj 
to  A  degree  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  ibe 

<  M9.  Memoin  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.— Thk  muiiucript  wis  Icot  to  ve 
bj  the  late  primate,  the  right  nw.  Dr.  Walker,  lord  biahop  of  £dmtmi|^f  of 
which  I  took  a  copy.  The  original  ia  now,  probably,  with  other  papere,  in  the 
poflseision  of  hia  lordship's  snoceasor. 

*  Acts  of  Porliament  of  ScotUnd,  vol.  ix.  pp.  109,  110.  *  Ibid.  p.  lltt> 
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kirk  were  kept  in  force,  and  unrepealed  ^J*  The  repeal  of  the 
Assertory  Act  was  a  most  wise  and  patriotic  proceeding;  yet 
it  did  not  remove  that  legitimate  supremacy  over  the  lurk 
which  the  crown  had  at  all  times  possessed,  and  has  ever  since 
actually,  though  quietly,  exercised.  The  first  act,  therefore, 
was  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous  act,  whose  erastian  teeth  had 
been  drawn  by  king  Charles's  explanatory  letter;  but  it  was 
DOW  incapacitated  fix>m  ever  again  biting.  ^*  It  was  thought 
not  a  little  preposterous,^  says  Mr.  Skinner,  *^  to  condemn  an 
act  of  parliament,  because  inconsistent  with  an  imaginary 
/^}  which  had  no  real  being,  and  only  existed  in  the  denreg 
and  wishes  of  a  certain  party :  and  though  they  got  this  one 
offensive  law  out  of  the  way,  there  still  stood,  unrepealed, 
many  other  acts  asserting  the  supremacy  in  terms  equally  in* 
jurious  to  their  bold  claims  ;*'—^^  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady 
the  king  and  queen's  majesties,  taking  into  their  consideration 
that  by  the  second  article  of  the  grievances  presented  to  their 
majesties  by  the  estates  of  this  kingdom,  It  is  declared,  that 
the  first  act  of  the  second  parliament  of  king  Charles  II.,  en- 
titled an  act  asserting  his  majesty's  supremacy  over  all  persons 
and  all  clauses  ecclesiastical,  is  inconsistent  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  church  government  now  denred,  and  ought 
to  be  abrogate ;  therefore  their  majesties,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  estates  of  parliament,  do  hereby  abrogate,  re- 
scind, and  annul  the  foresaid  act,  and  declare  the  same  in  the 
haill  heads,  articles,  and  clauses  thereof,  to  be  of  no  more 
force  or  effect  in  all  time  coming^." 

Melville's  private  determination  was  to  grant  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  presbyterians;  but  he  had  peremptory  orders 
from  William  not  to  concede  either  his  supremacy  or  the  right 
of  patronage.  The  former  he  parUy  did.  Episcopacy  was 
abolished,  because  it  was  said  to  be  **  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  that  church  and  nation;  for  the  king  would  not  consent  to  a 
plain  and  simple  condemnation  of  it."  It  was  not,  however, 
so  easy  to  establish  presbytery,  because  there  were  so  few 
presbyterian  ministers  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  suffer  the  episcopal  clergy  to  have  any  share  of  the 
gOTemment.  Therefore  it  was  pretended  that  such  of  the  pres- 
byterian ministers  as  had  deserted  in  1662  ought  to  be  consi** 
dered  the  only  sound  part  of  the  kirk'.  Of  these  there  hap- 
pened not  to  be  more  than  between  fifly  and  sixty,  which 
shews  the  enormously  exaggerated  account  of  the  number  that 

'  AcooQnt  of  Charcli  Government.  '  AoU  of  Parliament,  vol.  ix.  110. 

s  Burnet's  Own  Times,  iv.  113,  114. 
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were  said  to  have  deserted  at  the  Restoration.  The  presby- 
terians  came  forward  with  the  same  petition  which  had  been 
rejected  last  session,  and  was  now  received  graciously;  in 

which  they  say  ** and  we  also  request,  that  the  church 

thus  established  may  be  allowed  by  your  lordships*  civil  sanc- 
tion, to  appoint  visitations  for  purging  out  all  insuffideni, 
negligenty  scandcdouSy  and  erroneous  ministers.  And  seeing 
patronages  which  had  their  rise  in  the  most  corrupt  and  latter 
times  of  antichristianism  have  always  been  a  great  grievance 
to  this  church,  as  the  source  and  fouutain  of  a  corrupt  minis- 
try, that  these  may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  church  may  be 
established  upon  its  former  good  foundations,  and  confinned 
by  many  acts  of  parliament  since  the  year  1560.**  This  peti- 
tion was  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament  the  year  before;  for  although  presbjte- 
nans  are  against  all  set  forms  of  prayer  to  God,  yet  they  were 
clear  for  a  set  form  in  their  petitions  to  parHament,  Last 
year  the  duke  of  Hamilton  objected  to  this  petition,  becaose 
they  then  craved  that  "  the  church  government  might  be  es  a- 
blishcd  in  the  hands  of  such  only,  who,  by  their  former  carnage 
.and  sufferings,  had  evidenced  that  they  were  known  sound 
presby  terians."  "  For  what  was  this,"  said  his  grace,  **  but  to 
pull  down  one  sort  of  prelacy,  and  to  set  up  another  in  its 
place;  to  abolish  one  that  was  consistent  and  intelligible, and 
to  establish  another  that  implied  contradictions?*" 
The  following  act  was  passed  on  the  15th  of  April:— 

Forasmuch  as  by  an  act  of  this  present  parliament,  relative 
to,  and  in  prosecution  of  the  Claim  of  Right,  prelacy,  &c.  is 
abolished:  And  that  many  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  per- 
suasion, since  the  1st  of  June,  1661,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  churches,  or  banished  for  nonconforming  to  prelacy,  and 
not  complying  with  the  courses  of  the  time,  therefore  tbeir 
majesties,  &c.  ordain  and  appoint  that  all  those  presbyterian 
ministers  yet  alive  who  were  thrust  from  their  charges,  &c. . .  • 
have  forthwith  free  access  to  their  churches,  that  they  may 
I  presently  exercise  the  ministry  in  those  parishes,  without  any 

'  new  call  thereto ;  and  allows  them  to  bruick  and  enjoy  the 

benefices  and  stipends  thereunto  belonging,  and  that  for  the 
haill  crop  1689:  And  immediately  to  enter  to  the  churches 
and  manses,  where  the  churches  are  vacant;  and  where  they 
are  not  vacant,  then  their  entry  thereto  to  be  to  the  half  of  the 
I  benefice  and  stipend  due  and  payable  at  Michaelmas  last  f(tf 

>  Account  of  the  Late  Ectablishment,  &c.  9, 10. 
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the  year  immediately  preceding,  betwixt  Whitsunday  and 
Michaelmas,  declaring  that  the  present  incumbents  shall 
bare  right  to  the  other  half  of  the  stipend  and  benefice  pay- 
able for  the  Whitsunday  term  last  by-past:  And  to  the  effect 
that  these  ministers  may  meet  with  no  stop  or  hindrance  in 
entering  immediately  to  their  charges,  the  present  incumbents 
in  such  churches  are  hereby  appointed,  upon  intimation  hereof, 
to  desist  from  their  ministry  in  their  parishes j  and  remove 
themselves  from  the  manses  and  glebes  thereto  belonging  be- 
iwixi  and  Whitsunday  next  to  come,  that  the  presbyterian 
ministers  formerly  put  out  may  enter  peaceably  thereto.  And 
appoints  the  privy  council  to  see  this  act  put  in  execution  ^ 

In  SCOTI.AND  Whitsnnday  is  a  legal  term,  and  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  high  festival  of  that  name,  and  it  is  always  kept 

on  the  25th  of  May.   Servants  enter  to  their  service,  and  leases 

generally  commence  and  terminate,  on  that  day.    Such  of  these 

persecuted  men,  therefore,  as  had  not  been  rabbled  out  of  their 

manses,  had  only  one  month^s  warning  given  them  to  remove 

from  their  houses  and  seek  others,  besides  being  impoverished 

and  robbed  of  nearly  two  years'  stipend.     These  clergymen 

who  were  now  so  summarily  thrust  out  of  their  livings  were 

legally  possessed  of  them  by  presentation  from  the  patron,  and 

induction  by  the  bishop.     The  men  who  were  now,  by  the 

above  act,  put  into  their  livings,  had  got  possession  of  them 

by  force  and  fraud  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and 

the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  remonstrators,  and  never  had  any 

JQst  right  to  them.     It  was  on  account  of  illegal  intrusion  that 

the  remonstrator  ministers  had  been  dispossessed,  and  not 

alone  for  their  non-compliance.  The  settlement  of  presbytery 

now,  therefore,  was  upon  the  footing  of  a  double  injustice — 

approving  of  the  first  intrusion  of  the  presbyterians,  and  now 

removing  the  lawful  incumbents,  and  placing  men  in  their 

benefices  who  were  to  receive  two  years'  stipend  which  had 

been  due  to  the  episcopal  incumbents ! 

The  nsxt  proceeding  was  to  settle  the  presbyterian  form 
of  government  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
seventh  act,  therefore,  was  to  ratify  it.  The  whole  of  that 
long  and  complicated  document  was  read,  and  it  composes  part 
of  the  act  iUelf.  On  the  26th  of  May  "  the  Confession  of 
Faith  underwritten  was  this  day  produced,  read,  and  consi- 
dered word  by  word,  in  presence  of  their  majesties'  high  com- 
missioner and  the  estates  of  parliament,  and  being  voted  and 

>  Acts  of  Parliament,  iz.  HI.    Act  Second. 
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appTOTen,  was  ordained  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  par- 
liament ^•"  After  it  had  been  read  the  following  act  was  pamd, 
which  makes  the  Westminster  Confession  the  creed  of  ihe 
presbyierian  establishment. 

Our  soverbion  lord  and  ladj  the  king  and  qneen*s  majesties 
and  three  estates  of  parliament,  conceiving  it  to  be  their  bound 
dntj,  after  the  great  deliverance  that  Ood  hath  lately  wrought 
for  this  church  and  kingdom,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  and 
secure  therein  the  true  protestant  religion,  according  to  the 
truth  of  6od*s  word,  as  it  hath  of  a  long  time  been  profe<^ 
within  this  land:  And  also  the  government  of  Christ's  church 
within  this  nation,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  godliness,  and 
the  establishing  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  this  r^m: 
and  that  by  an  article  in  the  Claim  of  Right,  it  is  declared  that 
prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  abore 
presbyters  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grier- 
ance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation 
(they  having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters),  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  abolished ;  like  as,  by  an  act  of  the  last  session 
of  this  parliament,  prelacy  is  abolished : 

"  Thebeforb  their  majesties,  &c.,  do  hereby  revive,  ratify, 
and  perpetually  confirm,  all  laws,  statutes,  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  against  popery  an^  papists,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance  and  preservation  of  the  true  reformed  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  true  church  of  Christ  within  this  kingdom) 
in  so  far  as  they  confirm  the  same,  or  are  made  in  favour 
thereof.  Likeas,  they  by  these  presents,  ratify  and  establish 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  now  read  in  their  presence,  and 
voted  and  approven,  as  the  public  and  avowed  confession  of 
this  church,  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  reformed  churches. 

**  As  ALSO  they  do  establish,  ratify,  and  cx)nfinn  the  presb?- 
terian  church  government  and  discipline :  that  is  to  say,  the 
government  of  the  church  by  Icirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  general  assemblies,  ratified  and  established 
by  the  114th  Act,  Ja.  VI.  pari.  12,  anno  1 592,  entitnled,  Bali- 
fication  of  the  Liberty  of  the  True  Kirk,  &c.,  and  thereafter 
received  by  the  general  consent  of  this  nation,  to  be  the  unJr 
government  of  Christ's  church  within  this  kingdom ;  revivbg, 
renewing,  and  confirming  the  foresaid  act  of  parliament}  e^' 

*  Acts  of  Parliaineiit,  is.  117. 
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cept  that  part  of  it  relating  to  patronages,  which  is  hereafter 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Rbscindino,  anmulung,  and 
MAKING  VOID — act  anent  restitution  of  bishops — act  ratifying 
the  acts  of  assembly,  1610 — act  anent  the  election  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops — act  anent  the  ratification  of  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth — act  entituled,  for  the  restitution  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church  by 
archbishops  and  bishops — act  for  acknowledging  and  asserting 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland — 
act  anent  the  test — with  all  other  acts,  laws,  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, and  proclamations,  in  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  or 
prejudicial  to,  inconsistent  with,  or  derogatory  from,  the  pro- 
tesiant  religion  and  presbyterian  government  now  established: 
allowing  and  declaring  that  the  church  government  be  in  the 
hands  of,  and  exercised  by,  those  presbyterian  ministers  who 
were  outed  since  the  first  of  January,  1661,  and  are  now  re- 
stored by  the  late  act,  and  of  such  ministers  and  elders  only, 
as  they  have  admitted,  or  hereafter  shall  admit ;  and  appoint- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  church, 
as  above  established,  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  October  of  this  present  year,  1690.  And  because 
many  conformed  ministers  either  have  deserted,  or  were  re- 
moved bom  preaching  in  their  kirks,  preceding  the  13th  of 
April,  1689,  and  others  were  deprived  for  not  giving  obedience 
to  die  act  of  the  estates  in  their  proclamation  of  that  date ; 
therefore  declares,  all  the  kirks  deserted,  or  removed,  or  de- 
prived from,  as  said  is,  to  be  vacant^  and  that  the  presbyterian 
ministers  exercising  their  ministry  within  any  of  those 
parishes,  or  where  the  last  incumbent  is  dead,  by  the  desire  and 
consent  of  the  parish,  shall  continue  their  possession,  and 
have  right  to  the  stipends,  according  to  their  entry  in  the  year 
1689.  And  that  the  disorders  which  have  happened  in  this 
church  may  be  redressed,  they  allow  the  general  meeting  and 
representatives  of  the  foresaid  presbyterian  ministers  and 
elders,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  visitors  authorised  by  them, 
to  try  and  purge  out  all  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous,  and 
erroneous  ministers,  by  due  course  of  ecclesiastical  process 
and  censures :  ordaining,  that  whatever  minister,  being  sum- 
moned before  these  visitors,  shall  refuse  to  appear,  or  on  ap- 
pearing shall  be  found  guilty  by  them,  every  such  minister 
shall  by  their  sentence  be  ipso  facto  suspended  firom,  or  de- 
prived of,  their  kirks,  stipends,  and  benefices^.** 
Perhaps  so  much  barefaced  iniquity  and  injustice  was  never 

>  Acts  of  Tiu-Iiament,  u.  1 16  to  133. 
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before  established  by  law,  as  there  is  within  the  compass  of 
this  act.  The  presby  terians  raised  an  immense  clamour  aboot 
the  act  Kescissory,  which  swept  away  all  the  memorials  of  their 
infamy,  during  their  reign  of  terror  in  the  grand  rebellion,  bat 
here  is  an  act  rescissory  that  remorselessly  repeals  thefimdar 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  had  been  solemnly  enacted 
by  legitimate  kings  and  lawfiil  parliaments.  The  Confession 
was  read,  and  it  was  proposed  also  to  read  the  Catechisms  and 
Directory  for  Worship ;  but  on  reflection  the  ministers  with- 
drew the  latter,  as  it  was  not  convenient  to  allow  it  to  be  seen 
that  they  had  so  entirely  thrown  aside  the  directions  therein 
given.  Besides,  it  was  in  some  measure  a  set /army  and  re- 
quired an  uniformity  which  was  abhorrent  to  their  prejudices 
against  popery,  prelacy,  &c.  It  peremptorily  prescribes  the 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures — **  All  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  shall  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  out  of  the  best  allowed  translation,  distinctly,  that  all 
may  hear  and  understand  ^J*  Farther  than  a  text  for  their  ser* 
mons,  or  a  citation  to  illustrate  them,  they  had  entirely  thrown 
aside  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  disposed  to  be  reminded  of  their  negligence.  But  there 
was  another  ordinance,  which  has  always  been  omitted,  and 
considering  that  they  lay  such  exclusive  claim  to  the  head- 
ship of  Christ,  and  to  the  infallible  knowledge  of  His  mind,  it 
is  not  very  respectful  or  decorous — ^that  is,  the  entire  omission 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Here  again  they  would  have  been  re- 
minded of  their  insolent  sins  of  omission ;  for  it  says — *'  be- 
cause the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples  is  not  only 
a  pattern  of  prayer,  but  is  itself  a  moat  comprehensive  prayer, 
we  recommend  it  also  to  be  used  in  the  prayers  of  the  churchV 
Being  conscience  smitten,  the  ministers,  who  were  in  constant 
attendance,  advised  their  friends  to  allow  the  duke's  objec- 
tions, and  not  to  insist  upon  reading  these  documents. 

In  the  act  which  repealed  the  act  of  supremacy,  and  abo- 
lished episcopacy,  they  did  not  pretend  to  establish  presby- 
tery because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  but  only 
because  it  was  alleged  to  be  suited  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.  And,  says  Lockhart, ''  to  prevent  the  designs  of  the 
royalists, in  being  elected  in  room  of  any  vacancies  that  should 
happen  in  parliament,  they  framed  a  Test  called  the  Assurance, 
wherein  they  declared  before  God  that  they  believed  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  to  be  king  and  queen  of  this  king- 
dom dejure  as  well  as  dis  facto ;  and  engaged  to  defend  their 

»  Directory.  &c.,  p.  529.  »  Ibid,  539. 
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title  as  such  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  Declaration 
they  required  all  persons  capable  to  elect  or  to  be  elected 
members  of  parliament,  and  all  in  any  public  trust  or  office, 
civil,  military,  or  ecclenasiicalf  to  sign,  together  with  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  under  the  pain  of  deprivatian^.^ 

The  bumour  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  house  to  put 
the  whole  government  ecclesiastical  into  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
Tiving  presby  terian  ministers,  created  some  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  to  be  the  sufferers  under  this  extraordinary 
establishment.      Accordingly,  some  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
submitted  to  the  new  government,  met,  and  hastily  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  house,  praying  that  they  might  be  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  benefices ;  but  the  time  was  so  short  that 
they  could  not  consult  the  commissioner  before  presenting  it. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  this  petition  : — ^^  That  they 
for  themselves  and  others  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  who 
have  submitted  to  the  government  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  according  to  the  protection  that  had  been  promised  Uiem, 
may  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  benefices.     They 
humbly  conceive  that  to  put  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  presby  terian  ministers,  and  to  establish 
^em  as  the  sole  judges  of  their  lives  and  doctrine,  will  be  in 
effect  to  turn  them  out  of  that  protection,  for  they  shall  not 
oply  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  share  and  interest  in  eccle- 
siastical government,  though  they  have  every  way  as  good  a 
right  to  and  are  as  capable  of  managing  that  trust  as  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  do  very  far  ewceed  them  in  num- 
bers ;  but  also  shall  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrement  of  a  party 
who  profess  it  their  duty  to  purge  the  church  of  all  ministers 
who  have  at  any  time  declared  for  the  lawfulness  of  episco- 
pacy :  whom,  therefore,  (though  they  are  not  afraid  of  the 
strictest  impartial  trial)  they  decline  as  their  judges ;  which 
declinature  the  presbyterian  ministers  themselves  cannot  but  in 
reason  acknowledge  to  be  just  and  equitable,  considering  that 
they  [themselves]  have  all  along  refused  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  upon  Uie  like  reason :  that  it  has 
been  still  matter  of  regret  to  them  that  the  differences  upon 
^e  account  of  opinion  about  church  government  have  been 
so  much  kept  up.     That  therefore  it  would  please  the  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  a  conference  betwixt  some  ministers  of  both 
persuasions,  which  they  most  humbly  conceive  may  prove  a 
good  expedient  for  curing  the  distemper,  or  at  least  to  find 
^hete  it  lieih." 

^  LodUiart  Papers,  p.  40. 
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Thst  did  not  expect  tliat  the  fimdamental  point  of  chaidi 
gorenunent  would  hare  beeu  biooglit  under  the  conadendon 
of  the  hoiue  8o  soon ;  and  therefore  this  petition  was  got  op 
rather  hastily.  At  the  time  when  the  dnke  of  Hamilton  was 
disputing  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  their  artick  of 
church  government,  and  of  their  placing  the  deigy  at  the  mercy 
of  fifty  presbylerian  ministers,  James  Moir,  esquire,  of  SUmj- 
wood,  member  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  presented  the 
above  petition,  and  craved  that  it  mig^t  be  read.  The  dake 
of  Hamilton  warmly  seconded  him,  and  permisaon  banog 
been  given,  it  was  read ;  **  but  it  was  immediately  hissed  at 
The  noise  was  great,  the  cry  was  loud,  that  it  was  indiscnet, 
unmannerly,  arrogant,  &c.  and  all  this  forsooth  because  tbey 
called  themselves  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion ;  com- 
pared themselves  for  abilities  with  the  presbyterian  ministers; 
declined  them  as  their  judges ;  craved  a  conference ;  and  un- 
dertook to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy.  £xtnT&- 
gant  impudence  sure !  ^" 

The  piftt-eiohth  act  repealed  several  acts  of  former  par- 
liaments, and  among  others  that  which  ordained  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Restoration  of  the  church  and  monarchy  to  be 
kept  as  a  perpetual  holiday.  And  there  were  a  multitude  of 
acts  passed  to  repeal  the  attainders  of  all  the  traitors  io  the 
late  reigns  down  to  the  laird  of  Cessnock,  commencing  with 
that  notorious  traitor,  Johnston  of  Warriston*. 

>  Account  of  the  late  EefaibHthmmt  of  Pmnbvteriui  Qmnuaa^,  47-49. 

>  Act!  of  Ftolianmt,  ix.  199. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  PRIBiACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

1690.— Fitraiuige  abottihed^the  aot.-— The  kirk  ipoTemmeDt  placed  in  the  handi 
of  liitf  mtniiten.— The  deigy  present  a  petition — the  petition — not  re- 
cdved.— Spiod  of  Aberdeen — their  petition — rejected. — Duke  of  Hamilton'i 
■peeeh.— ChnrdMs  declared  Tacant.— The  duke's  opposition^-leayes  the  house. 
— ftttbytery  eatabliahed.— The  litniigy. — The  universities — acts  for  their  yisita- 
tion-— for  the  penoe  of  the  church.— Act  rescissory. — Excommunications. — 
I^uns  and  penaltaes  remored. — Superiorities  vested  in  the  crown. — Parliament 
pnMPqgned.— Act  of  coundl.— Presbyterians  dissatisfied. 

1690. — ^Thb  SUBJECT  of  patronage  dow  came  before  parlia- 
ment, and  lord  Melville  found  himself  placed  in  a  dilemma 
betwixt  the  **  inclinations  of  the  people'^  and  his  master's  pe- 
remptory command.  Mr.  Carstares  dreaded  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  entrusting  the  government  of  the  kirk 
and  the  disposal  of  its  benefices  ^*  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men 
who  were  tainted  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  irritated  by  a  sense  of  recent  injuries.  Wliilst 
he  advised,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most  moderate  kind, 
and  so  modelled  as  to  admit  of  the  assumption  of  such  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  as  took  the  oaths  to  government,  upon  the 
mildest  terms.  This  he  foresaw  would  not  be  the  case  unless 
^e  right  of  patrons  were  preserved  as  a  check  upon  the 
c'ergy  *.'*  Melville  differed  in  opinion  with  Carstares,  who 
was  William's  bosom  confidant,  and  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  his  minister  for  kirk  affairs.  Melville  was  the  head 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  the  whole  influence  and  credit 
of  his  administration  depended  on  them ;  and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  them  in  points  that  his  own  judgment 
and  the  commands  of  his  master  required  him  to  oppose.  The 
concesnofu  that  had  been  already  made  to  that  party  encou- 
i^ged  them  to  demand  more ;  and  Melville  found  himself  so 

^  Life  of  Carstares,  49. 
VOL.  III.  3  Q 
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situated  that  he  must  either  disobey  his  master,  or  else  break 
with  the  presbyterians  entirely.  The  pressure  from  without 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he  accordingly  yielded  to 
their  demand  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  53d  act 
of  this  parliament  was  passed  into  a  law : — **  Considering  that 
the  power  of  presenting  ministers  to  vacant  chorches,  of  late 
exercised  by  patrons,  hath  been  greatly  abused,  and  is  incoa- 
yenient  to  be  continued  in  this  realm,  do  dierefore,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates  in  parliamenti  hereby 
discharge,  cass,  annul,  and  make  void  the  aforesaid  power 
heretofore  exercised  by  any  patron,  of  presenting  ministerB  to 
any  kirk  now  vacant,  or  that  shall  hereafter  happen  to  raik 
within  this  kingdom,  with  all  exercise  of  the  said  power  .... 
and  to  the  effect  the  calling  and  entering  ministers  in  all  time 
coming  may  be  orderly  and  regularly  performed,  their  majes- 
ties ....  do  statute  and  declare  that,  in  case  of  the  vacancy 
of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with  a 
minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish  (being  protestants)  are 
to  name  and  propose  the  persons  to  the  whole  congregation,  to 
be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them.  And  if  they  dis- 
approve, lliat  the  disapprovers  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the 
effect  the  affair  may  be  cognosced  upon  by  the  presbyteiy  oi 
the  bounds,  at  whose  judgment  and  determination  the  calling 
and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  cod- 
eluded.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  if  application  be 
not  made  by  the  eldership  and  heritors  of  the  parish  to  the 
presbytery,  for  the  call  and  choice  of  a  minister  within  the 
space*  of  six  months  after  the  vacancy,  that  then  the  presby- 
tery may  proceed  to  provide  the  said  parish,  and  plant  a  minis 
ter  in  the  church  tanqttamjure  devohdo^^ 

William  loved  power,  and  he  was  exceedingly  displeased 
with  his  commissioner  for  the  concessions  he  had  made ;  but, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  supremacy,  the  parliament 
kindly  granted  him  "  chimney  money  T  Presbytery  was  now 
triumphant.  If,  says  Burnet,  ^*  they  had  followed  the  pat- 
tern set  them  in  1638,  all  the  clergy  in  a  parity  were  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  the  church ;  but  diose  being  episco- 
pal, they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  put  the  power  of  the  church 
in  such  hands;  therefore  it  was  pretended  that  such  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  as  had  been  turned  out  [t.  e.  who  de- 
serted] in  the  year  1662,  ought  to  be  considered  a$  the  onbf 
sound  part  of  the  church;  and  of  these  there  appeared  to  be 
not  more  than  three  score  alive :   so  the  government  of  the 

^  Acti  of  Parliament,  53  Act,  t.  is.  396,  7. 
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church  was  lodged  with  them ;  and  they  were  empowered  to 
take  to  their  assistance,  and  to  a  share  in  the  church  govern- 
ment, sach  as  they  should  think  fk.  Some  furious  men,  who 
had  gone  into  verjjraniic  principles,  and  all  those  who  had 
beeasecietly  ordained  in  the  presbyterian  way,  were  presently 
taken  in.  This  was  like  to  prove  ^  fatal  error  at  their  first 
setting  out.  The  old  men  amongst  them,  what  by  reason  of 
their  age  or  their  experience  of  former  mistakes,  were  disposed 
ta  more  moderate  councils ;  but  the  taking  in  such  a  number 
of  frioleiU  men  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pursue  them :  so 
these  broke  out  into  a  most  extravagant  way  of  proceeding 
against  such  of  the  episcopal  party  as  had  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  former  year.  Accusations  were  raised  against  them ;  some 
were  charged  for  their  doctrine  as  guilty  of  arminianism ; 
others  were  loaded  with  more  scandsdous  imputations.  But 
these  were  only  thrown  out  to  defame  them.  And  where 
they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a  way  more  becoming  inquisi- 
tors than  judges;  so  apt  are  all  parties,  in  their  turns  of 
power,  to  fall  into  those  very  excesses  of  which  they  did 
formerly  make  such  tragical  complaints.  All  other  matters 
were  carried,  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  lord  Mel- 
ville and  the  presbyterians  desired.  In  lieu  of  the  king's  su- 
premacy, he  had  chimney  money  given  him  ;  and  a  test  was 
imposed  on  all  in  office,  or  capable  of  electing  or  being 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  declaring  the  king  and  queen 
to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  renouncing  any 
manner  of  tide  pretended  to  be  in  king  James  ^^ 

The  babbled  clergy,  seeing  now  no  hope  of  recovering  their 
benefices,  drew  up  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  parliament; 
and  as  they  were  anxious  to  conciliate  the  bigotted  presby- 
terians, they  took  the  presbyterian  petition,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented in  Charles  I.'s  time,  as  their  model,  which  accounts  for 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  whereas.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  presbyterians'  own  style  and  language  would  not  give 
offence.  It  was  presented  by  sir  Patrick  Scott,  of  Ancrum, 
&nd  its  reading  was  most  earnestly  urged  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  but  postponed  *'  until  the  act  itself  was  once  passed, 
«nrf  thm  there  was  noplace  left  for  it.'' 

"Whereas  your  petitioners  (though  they  entered  to  their 
offices  and  benefices  at  their  respective  churches  according  to 
Jav^,  and  were  in  uncontroverted  possession  of  them)  were 
wust  out  from  their  offices  and  cures  by  notorious  force  and 

^  Owo  Times,  iy.  114. 
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violence  ;  east  out  of  their  dwellings  with  their  fiunilies  and 
furniture,  and  threatened  with  death  if  they  shoold  offer  to 
return  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  at  their  respectire 
churches.  ^ 

''  Whereas  your  petitioners  apon  such  violent  treatment 
made  application  to  his  present  majesty,  then  his  highness  the 
prince  of  Orange  (who,  at  the  humble  desire  of  divers  loids 
and  gendemen  of  this  kingdom,  had  then  taken  npon  him  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  realm),  by 
dieir  humble  petition  for  protection,  of  the  date  at  Glasgow, 
22d  of  January,  1688-9,  presented  to  his  majesty  by  Dr.  Robert 
Scott,  minister  at  Hamilton,  empowexed  by  your  petitionen 
for  that  effect,  as  will  appear  from  his  commission  of  the  same 
date ;  and  upon  that  application  his  mi^esty  did  emit  a  decla- 
ration for  keeping  the  peace,  &c.,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Scothnd, 
6th  February,  1688-9 ;  whereby  he  did  expressly  prolubitall 
disturbance  and  violence  upon  the  account  of  religion,  and 
authorise  all  protestants  to  enjoy  their  several  opinions  and 
forms  of  worship,  whether  in  churches  or  meeting-houses, 
whether  according  to  law  or  otherwise,  with  the  same  freedom, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  they  did  enjoy  them  in  the 
month  of  October  preceding,  as  the  said  declaration  at  more 
length  bears.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  his  majesty  and  bis 
councillors  and  advisers  for  Scottish  affairs  at  that  time  were 
clearly  convinced  of  the  niokfU  wrongs  your  petitioners  had 
met  with,  and  of  the  irregularity  and  Ulegality  thereof. 

**  Whbbeas,  notwithstanding  the  said  declaration  the  perse- 
cution of  your  petitioners  continued  a$  hot  as  ever ;  as  is 
evident  from  a  second  tumult  at  Glasgow  upon  the  17th  of 
February,  1688-9,  being  the  Lord^s  day,  on  which  both  minis- 
ters and  hearers  (having  assembled  for  divine  worship  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  upon  the  protection  and  security  contained  in 
the  said  declaration)  were  most  violently  assaulted  by  an  en- 
raged multitude  in  the  high  church  of  that  citfr ;  and  a  great 
many  other  instances,  which  may  be  easily  adduced ;  and  a 
representation  of  that  tumult  in  Glasgow,  and  a  second  appli- 
cation for  protection,  were  made  to  his  majesty  by  Dr.  James 
Fall,  principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow ;  and  his  majesty 
referred  the  matter  to  the  meeting  of  estates,  indicted  by  him 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  14th  March,  1688-9. 

*^  Whereas  the  said  meeting  of  estates  did  not  think  it  con- 
venient in  that  interim  by  their  authority  to  repossess  your 
petitioners  of  their  just,  legal,  and  undoubted  rights,  as  appeais 
from  their  proclamation  of  the  date  at  Edinburgh,  13th  April, 
1 689.   So  that  your  petitioners,  wanting  protection,  durst  never 
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since,  without  the  moDifest  peril  of  their  BveSy  adventure  to 
return  to  the  exercise  of  their  mimstry  at  their  respective 
churches. 

*'  Whereas,  your  petitioners  (besides  the  unspeakable  grief 
it  is  to  them,  to  be  thus  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  their 
sacred  fiuictions),  are  generaHy  reduced  io great  necessities j  and 
many  of  them  with  numerous  families  are  at  the  point  of  starv- 
ing^  having  no  livelihood  but  their  stipends,  and  being  refused 
payment  of  these  by  the  debtors  thereof,  upon  pretence  of  an 
act  of  council,  dated  December  24,  1689,  whereby  intimation 
is  made  to  all  judges  that  the  case  of  the  ministers,  who  were 
not  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions  on  the 
1 3th  of  April,  1689,  lieth  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment^ and  they  are  required,  in  executing  of  sentences  already 
recorded,  and  in  judging  of  processes  to  be  intented  at  the 
instance  of  such  ministers,  to  behave  themselves  as  they  will 
be  answerable,  which  act,  not  only  the  debtors  of  your  peti- 
tioners' stipends  pretend  for  not  paying  the  same,  as  said  is, 
but  also  many  inferior  judges  do  so  construct,  that  they  will 
grant  no  decrees  in  favour  of  your  petitioners.    And 

'^  Whereas,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  your  petitioners 
(being  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  having  entered 
legally  to  their  offices  and  benefices,  as  said  is),  have  right  to 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  at  their  respective 
churches,  and  to  their  benefices  ad  tritatn  vel  culpam^  and  can 
neither  be  deprived  of  either  without  a  legal  sentence ;  and 
now  that  your  grace  and  the  estates  are  met  in  parliament,  to 
which  the  case  of  your  petitioners  is  referred  by  the  aforesaid 
act  of  privy  council.  May  it  therefore  please  your  grace,  and 
the  honourable  estates  of  parliament,  to  take  the  premises 
under  consideration,  and  interpose  your  authority  for  restoring 
your  petitioners  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  at  their  re- 
spective churches ;  for  causing  to  make  payment  of  the  stipends 
that  are  dile  to  them  by  law ;  and  for  protecting  them  both  in 
their  offices  and  benefices  according  to  law*." 

Tbis  petition  met  with  silent  contempt ;  for  compassion 
for  their  misfortunes,  or  justice  to  their  legal  right,  was 
deadened  in  the  breasts  of  these  presbyterian  legislators,  who 
were  burning  with  the  fierce, hatred  of  exasperated  party 
spirit,  and  actuated  by  the  obligations  of  that  most  wicked  contri- 
vance of  the  Jesuits  —  the  Covenant.    A  petition  from  the 

*  Caie  of  the  Bpiicopal  Clergy  of  Scotland  truly  Repreaented.  Folio,  p.  S.— 
A^cooBt  of  the  lirte  Batahliahment. 
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synod  of  Abexdeen  of  the  2d  of  July  met  with  no  better  sue* 
cess.  That  learned  and  loyal  body,  who  have  always  been 
the  champions  of  primitive  truth  and  order,  sent  up  two  of 
their  number  empowered  to  present  a  petition  to  the  pariia- 
ment  craving  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  healmg  the 
wounds  of  ike  church.  They  said — *^  The  ministers  of  the 
said  synod,  as  they  did  give  their  firee  testimony  in  the  late 
years  against  popexy,  and  have  generally  concurred  in  render- 
ing thanksgiving  to  the  divine  majesty  for  putting  so  seasona- 
ble a  stop  to  the  designs  of  that  antichristian  party,  and  in 
praying  for  king  William,  the  great  instrument  of  our  de- 
liverance,  so  are  we  earnestly  desirous  of  an  union  with  all 
our  protestant  brethren,  who  differ  from  ns  only  in  matters  of 
church  government;  not  doubting  but  that  if  we  would  mutnally 
lay  aside  our  unchristian  heats  and  animosities,  we  might  be 
so  reconciled  as  that  we  might  serve  the  Lord  with  one  heart 
and  consent,  and  tolerate  one  another  in  these  things  whereb 
we  may  still  differ  ^."^  This  petition  met  with  do  attention 
whatever ;  in  fact,  the  now  triumphant  presbyterian  miniaterB 
were  afraid  to  shew  the  nakedness  of  their  party,  both  in  point 
of  numbers  and  of  theological  attainments,  by  meeting  the 
clergy  upon  the  grounds  on  which  they  chaUenged  them,  and 
therefore  they  wisely  declined  the  conference. 

An  amendment  to  the  act  that  placed  the  government  of 
the  kirk  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  presbyterian  ministcsn 
was  proposed  by  a  member,  but  it  was  also  rejected.  It  was, 
"  That  at  least  these  presbyterian  ministers  wno  had  been  de- 
posed by  their  9um  judicatories,  before  the  restitution  of  epis- 
copacy in  1662,  might  not  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
known  sound  presbyterians  in  whose  hands  the  gOTexnnieDt 
was  to  be  established  in  the  first  instance.**  In  support  oi 
this  amendment  the  duke  of  Hamilton  exposed  the  mjustice 
and  partiality  of  the  act,  and  said,  **  for  what  was  this,  but 
instead  of  fourteen  prelatical  bishops,  to  give  unlimited  autho- 
rity to  fifty  or  sixty  presbyterian  ones,  from  whom  the  episco- 
pal clergy  could  expect  Uttle  justice,  and  less  mercy?**  The 
duke*s  prognostications  were  very  soon  verified  in  the  after 
proceedings  of  these  presbyterian  prelates.  The  article  which 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition,  and  excited  the  greatest  in- 
dignation in  every  one  that  had  not  been  infected  with  the 
presbyterian  malignity,  was  the  hardship  fastened  on  those  cler- 
gymen that  had  been  expelled  from  their  benefices  by  the 
lawless  and  inhuman  rabble.      In  supporting  thai  petition 

'  Acts  of  Parliament,  Appendix,  is.  129»  130. 
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presented  by  sir  Patrick  Scott,  the  duke  said,  with  great  jus- 
tice, and  some  warmth,  **  It  was  wonderful  to  call  these  men 
dlMcr^^^,  when  it  was  notorious  all  the  kingdom  over,  that 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  moat  barbarotts  violence;  and  it 
was  no  less  wonderful  to  declare  their  kirks  vacant  because 
of  their  being  removed  from  them.  For  what  could  be  the  sense 
of  the  word  *  removed^  in  this  case,  but  just  neither  more  nor 
less  than '  rabbled;*  and  what  might  the  world  think  of  the 
jastice  of  the  parliament  if  it  shoiidd  sustain  that  as  sufficient 
groand  for  declaring  their  kirks  vacant?     These  men  had  en- 
tered to  their  churches  according  to  law;  how  then  could  they 
be  deprived  without  a  legal  tried?    What  evil  had  they  done ? 
They  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  disobey  the  govern- 
ment   They  were  violently  thrust  from  their  churches  by  the 
rabble  before  the  18th  of  April,  1689.     So  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  meeting  of  estates  in 
that  day's  proclamation.    Nay,  consider  that  proclamation, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  did  not  bind  them.    Were  they 
chatgeable  with  any  other  crimes  or  scandals?    Why,  then, 
let  £em  be  first  tried  and  convicted,  and  then  deprived  by 
dae  course.   Was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  were  turned  out  of  their  offices  and  livings  without 
the  least  guilt  fixed  on  them?    What  a  reflection  would  it 
cast  on  the  king,  if  such  an  act  should  be  made  ?     Did  he  not 
come  to  these  kingdoms  to  deliver  us  from  arbitrary  power? 
To  secure  liberty  and  property  as  w^U  as  religion  ?    But  how 
was  it  consistent  with  this,  to  deprive  so  many  protestant  mi- 
nisters of  their  churches  and  livings,  for  no  imaginable  rea- 
son in  law  or  equity?     Besides,  when  first  the  government 
of  this  kingdom  was  transferred  to  his  majesty,  did  he  not 
receive  these  men  into  his  protection  by  his  declaration  dated 
Febniaxy  6,  1689  ?    But  how  was  it  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon protection  due  to  subjects  to  deprive  them  of  their  un- 
doubted rights  so  very  arbitrarily?*'    But  honour  or  equity 
were  banished  fit)m  the  bosoms  of  partizaus  inflamed  by  all 
the  rancour  of  long-suppressed  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
No  man  attempted  to  reply  to  these  unanswerable  arguments ; 
but  the  duke  ought  to  have  known  the  result  of  admitting  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  church  of  God  to  legislate  for  it,  and 
not  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  presby  terian  interest  at 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  the  previous  year. 

The  following  article  was  brought  before  the  house  on 
Friday,  the  23d  of  May;  and  as  it  was  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  ran  thus: — And  because  many  conform  ministers 
have  deserted,  or  arc  removed  from  their  churches  preceding 
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the  ISth  of  April,  1689,  and  ought  not  to  be  leponed,  and 
others  were  deprived  for  not  giving  obedience  to  the  act  of 
the  estates  of  the  said  13th  of  April ;  therefore  their  nugesties, 
&c.  do  hereby  declare  all  the  churches  either  deserted,  or 
from  which  the  conform  ministers  were  removed  or  deprived, 
as  said  is,  to  be  vacant^  and  that  the  presbyterian  mmifltais 
exercising  within  any  of  these  parishes,  or  where  the  last  in- 
cumbent is  dead,  shall  continue  their  possession,  and  hxn 
right  to  the  legal  benefices  and  stipen<u  forth  and  from  the 
time  of  their  entering,  and  in  all  time  coming;  aye,  and  whik 
the  church  as  now  established  take  further  course  therewith." 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  argued  that  this  clause  was  not  odIj 
needless,  but  that  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  those  that 
had  been  rabbled  ought  not  to  be  reponed;  that  clause  was 
therefore  left  out.  The  other,  that  the  presby  terian  ministers 
who  had  accidentally,  as  it  were,  exercised  their  calling  in 
any  of  the  rabbled  parishes,  should  have  right  to  the  benefice. 
The  duke  opposed  this  also,  and  said,  ^^  that  many  presbyterian 
ministers  had  exercised  their  minist^  in  several  parishes,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  churches  from  which  the  confonn 
ministers  had  been  forced,  who  had  neither  pres^itation  nor 
call  from  the  greater  or  better  part  of  the  parish:  and  what 
title  could  such  men  have  to  the  benefice  ?"  So  the  following 
clause  was  added  in  the  printed  act — ^  exercising  their  minis- 
try by  the  desire  or  consent  of  the  people."*  The  third  claose 
was — the  presbyterian  ministers  were  to  have  the  benefice 
from  the  time  of  their  entering ^  without  specifying  any  definite 
term  or  year  from  which  their  entrance  might  be  dat^  This, 
again,  was  intrepidly  opposed  by  the  duke,  who  said,  ^  this 
was  very  strange,  for  many  presbyterian  ministers  had  exer- 
cised their  ministry  in  several  paridies  ever  since  king  Jameses 
toleration,  which  was  in  the  year  1687.  So  that  this  clause 
gave  them  title  ever  tinee  that  year;  although  both  in  that 
year  and  in  the  next  there  was  a  legal  incumbent  in  the 
actual  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the  pa- 
rish !  What  iniquity  was  this  ?"  Upon  the  statement  of  this 
notorious  fact,  the  term  of  entrance  for  the  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters was  limited  to  the  year  1689. 

Severe  and  unjust  as  the  act  is,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  so  had  the  draught  passed  as  it  was  originally  intended. 
The  aird  of  Kelbum,  member  for  the  county  of  Bute,  pro- 
posed that  *'  such  ministers  as  had  not  firee  access  to  their 
churches,  and  consequently  could  not  give  obedience  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  estates  of  the  IdUi  of  April  upon  the 
day  appointed,  but  were  willing  to  obey  when  they  should 
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hare  opportimity)  might  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of 
those  whom  the  parliament  were  to  declare  deprived,  and  their 
churches  vacant."  This  equitable  amendment  was  rejected  with 
scorn.  On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  great  point  in  the  Article 
was  moved,  whether  or  not  ^*  the  deed  of  the  rabble  should  be 
jastified,  and  all  those  ministers  deprived  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  churches  by  the  rabble.*'  After  some  farther  fruit- 
less opposition  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
then  moved,  that  the  vote  be  stated,  *^  approve  or  not  approve 
the  deed  qf  the  rabbled  That  was  really  the  true  stating  of 
the  case;  but  it  was  too  barefaced,  even  for  the  disciples  of 
the  covenant,  to  put  such  a  monstrous  iniquity  upon  the  sta- 
tute book,  and  therefore  it  was  put  in  smoother  terms — **  ap- 
prove or  not  approve  the  Article^. ^ 

Whilst  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  making  these  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  persecuted  clergy,  a  member  stood  up  and  said, 
**  the  duke  would  do  wisely  to  temper  his  language ;  for  what 
was  this  but  to  reflect  on  Uie  house,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  an 
act  of  parliament?"  The  duke  instantly  replied,  *Mt  was  a 
mistake;  it  was  but  a  vote  of  the  house,  and  had  not  yet  got 
the  royid  assent,  so  it  was  no  act  of  parliament.  But  seeing 
matters  went  so  (though  he  was  very  much  afraid  the  reflec- 
tion would  go  further  than  the  house  was  aware  of),  for  his 
part  he  would  say  no  more,  but  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth.** 
And  with  this  he  left  hb  seat,  and  went  out  of  the  house,  a 
good  number  of  members  following  him. 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  vote  the  act  in 
cumuio;  and  this  was  hastened  by  the  impertinence  of  a  pres- 
byterian  preacher,  who  had  got  into  the  house,  and  exclaimed 
to  the  members  next  to  him,  '^  Fie!  make  haste;  despatch, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  lest  he  return  again,  and  create  more 
trouble.**  The  act  was  accordingly  instantly  "  read,  voted, 
and  passed;**  only  four  or  five  staid  to  vote  against  presbyte- 
rian  government,  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  it  was  carried 
^^nnne  coniradieentej  imd  some  few  others,  who  would  not 
vote  for  thai  establishment  of  presbytery,  because,  as  they 
pretended,  it  was  not  established  in  its  proper  ^^  plenitude  of 
power  and  independency^." 

The  act  was  voted  on  the  28th  of  May,  but  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  constitutional  touch  of  the  sceptre  till  the  7th  of 
June.  It  was  necessary  to  acquaint  William  with  the  nature 
of  it  before  it  could  be  enacted;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 

'  Aonnmt  of  the  late  EetibMehment  of  Presbyteriui  Church  GoTNrnment,  64. 
*  Ihid.  60-63. 
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he  did  not  receive  a  just  account  of  it.  ''  I  cannot  foibear  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  he  did  not  get  a  jost  and 
impartial  information  of  the  several  articles  in  it;  winch,  had 
he  got,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  ever  have  approved 
or  ratified  the  act:  for  why?  That  article  concemug  the 
rabbled  ministers  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  express  words 
of  the  coronation  oath.  Now  who  could  believe  that  the  king 
would  have  consented  to  such  notorious  oppression  as  moie 
than  three  hundred  protestant  ministers  met  with  fiom  this 
act,  if  that  matter  had  been  duly  represented  to  him?    Bat 

1  cannot  find  what  can  be  said  for  my  lord  Melville,  who, 
knowing  very  well  the  whole  matter,  abused  his  master  by  not 
fairly  representing  it  to  him  ^.^ 

PBESBYTEBTwasnow  triumphant;  and  the  church  was  cast 
off  by  the  state,  and  left  to  her  own  resources.     In  the  state  of 
desolation  and  persecution  to  which  she  was  now  ledaced, 
one  of  her  first  efforts  was  to  draw  near  to  God,  in  that  admi- 
rable form  of  prayer,  the  English  liturgy.    She  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  bullied  and  domineered  over  by  her  late  ally, 
Che  state,  that  from  habit  she  thought  it  necessary  to  have  law 
on  her  side,  or  at  least  the  protection  of  the  government,  before 
she  adopted  it    Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  after  her 
depression,  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  anniversary  of  her  own 
Restoration,  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  **  for  giving  toleration  to  those  of  the  episcopal  per- 
suasion to  wordiip  God  after  their  own  manner,  and  particu- 
larly that  whosoever  were  inclined  to  use  the  English  liturgy 
might  do  it  with  safety.^    It  would  appear  fiom  this,  too,  that 
war  had  been  declared,  or  at  least  threatened,  against  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  contains  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
church  catholic,  and  is  a  complete  compendium  of  catholic 
doctrine  and  true  piety.    And  now  that  the  external  pressure 
of  state  tyranny  was   removed,  the  clergy,  and  of  course 
their  people,  were  seeking  a  resting-place  for  their  faith,  and 
were  inquiring  for  the  good  old  paihs  where  is  the  good  way 
in  which  their  fathers  walked,  before  the  innovating  hand  of 
Andrew  Melville  forced  upon  them  extemporary  declamations. 
The  Prayer  Book  did  not  come  into  immediate  use,  but  it 
came  gradually  in,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  conspicuous 
and  distinctive  mark  betwixt  the  church  and  the  disciples  of 
the  covenant,  by  whom  she  was  supplanted.     The  draught  of 
the  act  was  read,  but  rgected;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it* 
Now  THAT  PRESBYTERY  was  established,  it  was  neccssaiy 

2  An  Acoovnt  of  the  late  Establuhment  of  Pratbyterian  Goyenunent,  644ft> 
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that  the  sixty  miiustersy  which  was  the  numerical  amount  of 
their  force,  should  also  be  put  in  possession  of  the  seats  of 
learning,  that  they  might  secure  the  rising  generation.  As  the 
universities  stood  under  the  episcopal  constitution  they  were  a 
great  eje-sore  to  the  party,  and  therefore  none  could  expect 
that  the  presbyterians  would  be  satisfied  unless  the  public 
schools  were  put  into  their  hands.  Besides,  the  education  oi 
youth  added  much  to  their  strength  and  national  settlement ; 
80  they  were  resolved,  with  or  without  law,  to  seize  very  spee- 
dily the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  eminent  places.  The 
ministers  were  so  warm  in  this  design,  that  they  importuned  their 
patrons  in  the  state  to  remove  such  professors  as  they  judged 
most  opposite  to  their  government,  even  before  the  affair  was 
considered  by  parliament  But  the  wiser  sort  among  them 
withstood  this  precipitancy ;  for  since  they  might  frame  an 
act  of  parliament  such  as  they  pleased,  it  was  bought  most 
convenient  to  delay  their  revenge  for  a  little  while,  because 
the  masters  of  the  universities  might  be  more  effectually 
turned  out  under  the  covert  of  an  act  of  parliament  than  by 
the  methods  that  they  first  devised^.  At  the  Restoration  the 
universities  were  purged  only  of  those  intruders  who  had  for- 
cibly ejected  the  lawful  possessors,  and  had  token  their  places 
without  any  other  form  of  law  than  a  vote  of  their  omnipotent 
assembly.  The  expulsion  of  these  intruders  was  denomi- 
nated the  utmost  stretch  of  tyranny ;  but  now,  when  the 
power  is  placed  in  their  own  hands,  {key  summarily  ejected 
men  who  had  been  legally  established  in  dieir  colleges,  which 
were  adorned  by  their  learning,  and  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  the  respectability  of  their  lives.  An  act  was  passed  for 
the  visitation  of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  which 
statuted  and  declared,  *^  that  fipom  this  time  forth,  no  princi- 
pals, professors,  regents,  masters,  or  others  bearing  office  in 
any  university,  college,  or  school  within  the  kingdom,  be 
eiQier  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
said  functions,  but  such  as  do  acknowledge  and  profess,  and 
shall  subscribe  to,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ratified  and  ap- 
proven  in  this  present  parliament,  and  shall  swear  and  sub- 
scribe the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  present  majesties,  and 
shall  be  of  a  loyal  and  peaceable  conversation,  of  sufficient 
literature,  and  submitting  to  the  government  of  the  church 

now  established  by  law.      And  appoint to  be 

visitors,  with  fiill  power  and  commission  to  them,  or  a  quorum 
of  them,  to  meet,  visit,  take  trial,  purge  out  and  remove^  ac- 

'  Acooont  of  the  late  Establishmeot  of  Presbyteiian  Gorernment,  4to.  1698. 
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cording  to  the  aforesaid  qualifications ;  and  tlieir  first  meeting 
to  be  at  EUiinbargh  on  the  23d  instant  [July],  with  power 
afterwards  to  adjourn  and  meet  as  they  shall  see  conTeoieot, 
aye,  and  while  their  majesties  recal  and  discharge  this  com* 
mission  ^.'^ 

Parliakbnt  next  passed  an  '^  Act  for  settling  the  quiet  sad 
^  peace  of  the  church  f  wherein  **  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
&c.  ratify,  approve,  and  perpetually  confirm,  the  fifth  act  of 
the  second  session  of  this  current  parliament,  intituled,  sd 
act  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  settling  presbyte* 
rian  government  in  the  whole  heads,  articles,  and  claoses 
thereof  •  •  •  That  no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  fcr 
hereafter  to  be  a  minbter  or  preacher  within  this  chnrch,  un- 
less that  he  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  ratified  in  the 
foresaid  fifth  act  of  the  second  sesuon  of  this  parliament,  de- 
claring the  same  to  be  the  confession  of  his  own  fidth,  and 
that  he  owns  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine, which  he  will  constantly  adhere  to ;  and  likewise  thtt 
he  owns  and  acknowledges  presbyterian  church  govemment, 
as  settled  by  the  foresaid  fifth  act  of  the  second  session  erf"  this 
parliament,  to  be  the  only  government  of  this  church,  and 
that  he  will  submit  thereto  and  concur  therewith,  and  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subvernon 
thereof.  And  their  majesties  .  •  .  statute  and  ordain,  that 
uniformity  of  worship  and  of  the  administration  of  public  or- 
dinances within  this  church,  be  observed  by  all  the  said  minis- 
ters and  preachers  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed  and 
allowed  therein,  or  shall  be  hereafter  declared  by  the  authoiitj 
of  the  same  ;  and  that  no  minister  or  preacher  be  admitted  or 
continued  for  hereafter  unless  that  ^e  subscribe  to  observe, 
and  do  actually  observe,  the  foresaid  uniformity  V  This  uni- 
formity was  to  consist  in  a  negation  of  the  then  practice  of  die 
church — ^that  is,  that  none  of  the  forms  be  retained  in  the 
public  worship  of  God  that  are  not  used  by  the  presbyterians; 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Doxology,  and  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  be  rejected  from  the  public  worship,  and  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  no  more  used  in  the  public  assemblies  as 
heretofore. 

There  was  another  act  Rescissory  passed  about  the  same 
time,  which  repealed  all  former  acts  against  non-conformity 
that  had  been  fmmtd  since  the  year  1661,  or  that  enforced 
conformity  with  the  es>tabiished  episcopal  church  and  its  go- 

>  25th  Act,  4tb  July.— Acta  of  ParlUmenCi  is.  p.  1S3,  164. 
*  Acta  of  Fu-liunent,  Aot  23. 
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rennnent  under  archbishops  and  bishops.  This  act  **  re- 
scindedy  cassed,  and  annulled  all  acts  for  denouncing  excom- 
municate persons,  and  anent  sentences  of  excommunication, 
with  all  other  sentences  of  the  same  impott,  and  bot  [with- 
out] pngndice  of  this  generality,  all  acts  enjoining  cwUpainM 
upon  sentences  of  excommunication  whatever.**  In  the 
church  of  England  there  are  excommunications  mtnor,  fnqjcr^ 
and^o  facto.  The  former  are  passed  on  those  who  know- 
in^j  converse  with  an  excommunicated  person  when  there 
u  no  necessity  for  their  so  doing ;  and  by  this  censure  men 
are  merely  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  The  major  excom- 
munication deprives  men  not  only  of  the  sacraments,  but  of 
all  communication  with  other  christian  men  without  as  well  as 
within  the  church ;  but  they  are  not  deprived  of  communica- 
tion with  christian  people  except  in  the  church,  till  they  have 
remained  three  months  under  diis  sentence  without  seeking 
the  benefit  of  absolution.  An  ipao-facto  excommunication 
means  by  a  man's  own  act ;  such  as  the  wilful  falling  into 
schism  or  popery,  which  last  was  as  bad  as  the  ancient  Tkuri- 
fieatij  who  were  lapsed  christians  that  burnt  incense  upon  the 
altars  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  were  reckoned  the  worst  and 
rilesi  sort  of  idolaters.  In  the  case  of  schism  or  idolatry,  al- 
though excommunication  is  not  denounced,  nevertheless  it 
reaUy  takes  place,  and  a  clerg3rman  may  refiise  to  bury  men 
if  they  die  in  this  condition,  and  no  one  can  testify  to  their  re- 
pentance ^  In  Scotland,  the  old  popish  temporal  pains  and 
penalties  attached  to  excommunication  were  in  force  up  to  the 
period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  The  parliament  wisely  and 
humanely  took  away  the  power  of  inflicting  the  dreadful  pains 
upon  excommunicated  persons,  that  the  law  till  then  allowed; 
for  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  presby  terians,  in  using  this 
engine  of  tyranny,  during  their  former  usurpation,  had  not 
been  forgotten.  This  act,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  ^  took  out  the 
sting  of  excommunication  which  had  been  so  terrible,  and  had 
produced  such  grievous  effects  under  every  prevailing  system 
of  church  discipline.  Indeed,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that 
any  scheme  of  reformation,  real  or  pretended,  should  have  re- 
tained tmeofthe  most  scandalous  corruptions  of  popery  intro- 
duced in  one  of  the  darkest  ages,  and  first  put  in  practice  by 
one  of  the  most  overbearing  popes,  Gregory  VII.,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  of  civil  society,  and  to  the  total  disregard  of  the 
original  design  of  that  spiritual  power  committed  to  the  church, 
not  for  destruction  but  for  edification ;  by  mortifying  the  soul,  not 

'  Jofanion'f  Clergymen's  Vade-Mecam,  180-185. 
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by  pmiuluDg  the  body  or  seizing  the  goods  of  the  ol 
This  abuse  was  now  lackily  removed,  and  the  episcopal  deigj 
both  then  and  since,  amidst  all  the  hardships  of  sabjeetioD 
which  this  parliament  laid  them  under  to  the  new  estiiblish 
ment,  are  in  so  far  obliged  to  it  for  thus  curtailing  the  danger- 
ous extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  this  salutary  act, 
and  thereby  putting  it  out  of  the  kirVs  power  to  distress  those 
of  a  different  persuasion  so  much  as  by  their  avowed  princi- 
ples, and  with  their  former  privileges,  diey  would  in  idl  pro- 
bability have  done^.** 

Parliament  vested  in  the  crown  all  the  superiorities  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  church,  and  made  an  act  fe 
the  plantation  of  Idrks  and  valuation  of  tiends  or  tithes, 
founded  upon  the  laws  made  by  Charles  I.  Their  mqesties 
are  made  to  say  they  were  resolved  to  prosecute  this  good 
work  for  the  universal  good  of  their  subjects,  and  especially 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  ministen  of  the  go^el.  Hav- 
ing now  a  second  time  ^  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  V  ^^ 
raised  a  new  fabric  with  the  untemperod  mortar  of  the  ^  in- 
clinations of  the  people**  and  the  sacrilege  of  the  *' rabble,' 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  devc^ved,  as  in  times  past,  upon  the  priry 
council. 

But  complete  and  sweeping  as  this  revolution  was,  it  ftiled 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  presbyterians,  who  only  took  what 
they  got  as  an  instalment  till  time  and  opportuni^  enabled 
them  to  follow  out  the  obUgaiiom  of  the  covenant.  The  anli* 
burghers,  who  are  consistent  presbyterians,  as  late  as  the  year 
1829  have  borne  their  '^  testimony  against  the  public  mU" 
which  were  then  perpetrated,  and  which  they  say  introdoced 
many  corruptions  into  the  khrk.  They  say,  *^  the  settlemeDt 
both  of  church  and  state  was  accompanied  with  mn^id  defects, 
and  followed  by  acts  and  proceedings  which  deeply  affect  the 
interests  of  religion  to  this  day.  The  conduct  of  the  nation 
and  its  representatives,  at  the  Revolution,  was  fitulty  in  dif* 
ferent  respects.  The  estates  of  the  nation  •  •  .  •  did  neither 
then  nor  afterwards  faithfully  and  plainly  inform  their  luleis 
of  their  duty,  or  of  the  peculiar  obligations  under  which  Scot- 
land lay,  in  consequence  of  her  national  altammenis  andvom. 
The  parliament  abolished  prelacy  as  a  great  and  insupportable 
grievance  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  reformation ;  but  thef 
Ad  not,  as  had  been  done  in  former  times  by  the  competent 

>  Ecdesivsticd  Hist.  ti.  554.  >  vide  tmi€,  L  6^  xiv.  p.  634. 
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authorities,  consider  it  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
abjured  by  our  covenants.  They  ratified  the  presbyterian  go- 
vernment according  to  its  establishment  in  1592,  in  the  way 
of  nn/itUy  orerlooking  and  passing  by  all  the  legal  securities 
given  to  it  between  1638  and  1650,  which,  together  with  the 
reformation  attained  to  in  that  period,  was  left  buried  under 
the  infiimoas  rescissory  act,  which  stands  in  the  body  of  our 
Scotch  law  to  this  day.  In  like  manner  they  ratified  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  public  and  avowed 
confession  of  this  church,  without  any  reference  to  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  1647,  by  which  it  was  received  as  a 
part  of  the  un^ormity  in  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  with  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
church  to  call  her  own  assemblies— an  omission  which  paved 
the  way  for  dangerous  encroachments  by  the  state.  Though 
certain  laws  which  subjected  persons  to  penalties  for  owning 
the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  were  repealed,  yet 
these  covenants  were  allowed  to  remain  under  the  indignities 
done  them  by  the  rescissory  and  other  acts ;  nor  were  they 
excepted  firom  those  oaths  which  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  general  and  unquoted  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sove- 
leign.  The  draught  of  an  act  for  excluding  firom  places  of 
power  and  trust  such  as  had  been  accessory  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  late  persecuting  period,  was  laid  aside ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  persons  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  afiiedrs  of  the  nation  who  were  hostile  to  its  best  interests, 
and  who,  though  they  yielded  to  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
byterian church,  took  pleasure  in  clogging  her  operations,  and 
were  ready  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  infiinge  her 
nghts  and  invalidate  the  security  which  she  had  obtained  ^'* 

'  Teitimony  of  the  Aiiodatad  Synod  of  Origiiial  Seoc4«n»  97. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

PRIMACY  OP  ARCHBISHOP  R088. 

Bibets  of  the  Anertory  Act— The  dinrdi  the  candkrtick— the  goipd  theU^ 
— Weitmiiuter  Confenioii — ichisnu. — ^Defects  in  the  churdk — defects  in  a- 
tflmporary  wonhip.— Adnuitagei  of  a  litwigy. — Pniidemeatal  ciiwter  of  pni- 
hyterj— olijectioiie  to  it. — ^Aits  practised  at  the  Revolation. — Objedaani  to 
pralacj  being  a  grierance. — ^Whether  prelacy  waa  popnkr  ? — Hie  wtmlNr  of 
the  preriiyteriana — numbers  of  episcopalians. — ^Pirst  refoiineis  not  jaslifiei— 
the  principle  of  reformation.— Wherein  the  presbyterians  differ  from  Knoi— in 
faith — ^in  the  nse  of  a  litnxgy — in  discipline. — ^Episoopsl  authority  end  sueon- 
s&on — whence  deriTed.— Dcspised«>  and  why.— Petronage. 

1690. — ^Bt  whatever  modves  the  duke  of  LaadeTdale  maj 
have  been  actuated  in  passing  the  Assertory  Act,  we  have 
seen  its  calamitous  effects  in  several  instances,  — *  in  the  de- 
gradation of  christian  bishops,  the  imposition  of  a  self-contra- 
dictory and  impious  Test  that  caused  a  persecntiou  of  the 
clergy,  and  now  the  total  overthrow  of  the  church  of  ChrisL 
It  gave  the  new  sovereign  the  power  to  '^  order  and  dispose  of 
the  external  government  and  policy  of  the  church**  at  his  plea- 
sure.    Although  William  himself  had  no  desire  to  make  anj 
change,  yet  those  into  whose  hands  the  desertion  of  James's 
ministers  from  their  posts  had  thrown  the  executive  gorern- 
ment,  were  not  slack  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  that  this 
act  conferred  on  the  crown.    The  presbyterian  convention- 
parliament  shewed  wisdom  in  repealing  it;  for  so  long  as  it 
stood  in  force,  William  might  have  agun  changed  their  new 
policy,  and  have  restored  the  hierarchy  to  its  former  establish- 
ment.   Although  the  presbyterians  were  justly  opposed  to  it 
from  first  to  last,  yet  they  took  advantage  of  its  provisions  be- 
fore they  removed  it  from  the  statute-book;  a  species  ot  ser- 
pentine wisdom  which  they  imbibed  from  their  friends  the 
Jesuits.     The  events  of  the  last  vear  in  Scotland  were  the 
triumphs  of  Jesuitism.     The  grand  object  of  the  papacy,  and 
its  most  devoted  agents,  the  Jesuits,  is  to  overturn  die  re* 
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formed  catholic  charch  of  the  three  kingdoms;  and  by  divine 
permission  they  accomplished  the  disestablishment  of  it  in 
Scotland.  Could  they  accomplish  their  desire  of  overthrowing 
the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  they  would  make 
short  work  with  the  dissenters  of  all  denominations^  whether 
they  be  established  in  Scotland  or  tolerated  in  England.  It  is 
the  reformed  episcopacy  alone  that  is,  under  God,  the  grand 
balwark  against  popery;  hence  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
papists  to  undermine  the  episcopal  power  by  assertory  acts,  by 
peijuring  themselves  in  parliament,  and  legislating  for  her  so 
as  eventually  to  accomplish  their  designs^  and  by  voting  for 
the  suppression  of  bishopricks. 

In  Holy  Scbifturb  die  church  is  represented  under  the 
emblem  of  d  candlestick ;  and  the  christian  doctrines — the 
faith  delivered  once  for  all  to  the  sunts,  and  which  requires 
no  further  confirmation,  neither  will  admit  of  any  alterations 
or  additions — are  the  light  set  upon  it.  Hence  if  the  candle- 
stick be  removed,  the  light  cannot  bum  with  safety,  but  must 
be  extinguished.  In  His  wise  and  merciful  providence,  God 
was  pleased  to  remove  our  candlestick  out  of  its  place  ;  for 
there  was  no  appearance  of  repentance  among  the  people. 
No  sooner  was  the  candlestick  removed,  than,  nationally 
speaking,  the  light  of  gospel  truth  was  extinguished,  and  the 
monstrous  heresy  of  the  Calvinistic  Westminster  Confession 
was  established  m  its  stead,  which  teaches  for  truth  the  most 
enormous  falsehood.  The  case  of  the  presby terian  establish- 
ment has  not  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
removal  of  the  candlestick  has  always  been  followed  by  the 
extinction  of  the  light  of  gospel  truth.  The  plague  of  Cal- 
nnistic  darkness  fell  upon  the  presby  terian  kirk;  a  darkness 
that  might  be  felt  in  all  the  unmitigated  atrocity  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  whilst  the  rabbled  and  disestablished  church  has  had  the 
^ht  in  her  dwellings.  Since  the  pressure  of  the  regal  supre- 
macy has  been  removed,  and  the  church  permitted  to  exercise  her 
own  intrinsic  powers,  she  has  adopted  a  liturgical  worship,  and 
in  her  admirable  Communion  Office  has  preserved  the  catholic 
doctrbes  unimpaired;  whilst  the  presbyterians  have  been  di- 
viding and  subdividing,  and  '^  disputing  which  heresy  is  the 
tnore  orthodox  blasphemy.**  The  church  being  **  the  ground 
^^d  pillar  of  the  truth,*'  the  candlestick  and  the  light  cannot 
be  separated,  without  the  danger  of  extinguishing  the  truth ; 
II  verity  that  has  been  made  evident  whenever  the  experiment 
nas  been  tried.  ^*  In  all  the  annals  of  the  church,**  says  Lesiie, 
^  whether  under  the  law  or  the  gospel,  there  is  not  one  in- 
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stance  of  a  schism  against  the  priesthood  which  God  had 
appointed,  bat  great  errors  in  doctrine  and  worship  did  Mow 
it.  Thus  Uie  priesthood  which  Micah  set  ap  of  his  own  head, 
and  that  which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  Asion, 
both  ended  in  idolatry.  Thus  the  Noratians  and  Donatists, 
who  made  schisms  against  their  bishops,  fell  into  grievous 
errorSf  though  they  did  not  renounce  the  faith.  What  hydra 
heresies  and  monstrous  sects,  fifty  or  sixty  at  one  time,  flowed 
like  a  torrent  into  England,  in  the  times  of  forty-one,  after 
episcopacy  was  thrown  down.  So  evident  is  that  saying,  that 
the  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  that  we  can 
hardly  find  any  error  which  has  come  into  the  church,  but  upon 
an  infraction  made  upon  the  episcopal  authority.** 

Those  mbn  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  sin- 
ners abore  all  men,  neither  was  the  church  of  Scotland  defi- 
cient above  all  other  churches  in  bearing  firuit,  at  the  time  when 
the  divine  justice  was  provoked  to  pull  down  her  fence  and  to 
leave  her  exposed  to  the  unld  boar  out  of  the  wood,  and  to  the 
^  obligations  of  the  covenant**  There  were,  nerertheless, 
politically  speaking,  defects  in  her,  that  weakened  and  sapped 
her  foundations,  and  exposed  her  to  afallingaway  from  the  frith. 
Among  the  most  prominent  was  her  yielding  to  her  fears  of 
offending  the  prejudices  of  the  presbyterians,  in  not  authori- 
tatively appointing  a  liturgy  for  the  public  worship  of  the 
whole  church.  It  is  evident  that  the  clergy  had  fiirtively 
adopted  parts  of  tlie  English  liturgy  in  their  public  prayers ; 
but  still  they  were  repeated  without  book,  as  \f  extempo- 
raneously, which  was  a  species  of  hypocrisy,  and  a  practising 
deceit  on  the  people,  in  dieir  solemn  addresses  to  Almighty 
God.  The  absence  of  an  authorised  liturgy  left  the  keeping 
of  the  faith  to  every  man's  own  strength,  and  as  there  was  no 
standard  it  was  liable  to  degeneracy  and  corruption,  as  it  has 
notoriously  degenerated  in  the  presbyterian  establishment 
In  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  no  catholic  rites  were  practised, 
nor  any  authorised  form  of  sound  words  that  had  descended 
firom  antiquity,  or  that  embodied  the  language  of  apostles  and 
of  apostolic  men.  There  was  no  form  of  words  for  the  otha 
sacrament,  but  the  infant  disciple  was  left  to  the  discretion  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  priest,  who  might  or  might  not  be  sound 
in  the  faith.  Yet  He,  who  is  love  itself,  would  regenerate, 
adopt,  and  justify  the  child  according  to  His  own  institution, 
although  the  priest  himself  might  be  deficient  in  impleading 
the  merits  and  promises  of  Christ.  In  short,  the  church  was 
entirely  left,  in  their  public  worship,  to  the  discretiooi  (he 
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growth  in  grace,  the  gradual  attainments,  and  the  fidelity  of 
eveiy  individual  clergyman ;  and  all  of  them  might  not  bo 
Timothies  in  faith,  although  some  of  them  might  be  ApoUos  in 
eloquence,  and  in  might  in  the  Scriptures.  This  was  a  great 
UD,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  neglect  of  that  mark  of  the  apostolic 
church  which  consisted  in  continuing  steadfastly  in  the  prayers 
of  the  whole  church. 

Had  she  continued  to  be  established,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
far  God  in  his  mercy  might  have  preserved  her  from  swerving 
horn  the  faith.  We  have  seen  great  defects,  however,  in  that 
bodv  that  supplanted  her  at  the  Revolution,  and  we  have  heard 
loud  and  repeated  complaints  by  many  of  her  own  members  of 
theuncertainty  of  her  doctrines.  One  in  particular, in  address- 
ing the  presby terian  establishment,  says,  *^  I  have  come  from  my 
house  a  sound  orthodox  christian,  and  have  hardly  taken  my 
seat  in  the  church,  when  I  have  found  myself  praying,  or  at 
least  one  was  praying  in  my  name,  as  a  rank  Socinian.  I 
hare  been  made  an  Arian  as  to  my  prayers  very  often ;  and,  in 
short,  there  has  hardly  any  whimsical  opinion  been  broached 
among  the  clergy  for  these  forty  years,  that  I  have  not  some 
time  or  other  found  mixed  with  my  public  prayers  .  .  .  Some- 
times, indeed,  for  my  heart  I  could  not  have  told  upon  what 
particular  principles  my  prayers  were  offered ;  they  were  so 
excellently  well  contrived,  and  so  free  from  all  narrow  notions, 
that  they  would  have  served  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  Mahome- 
tan mosque,  or  a  congregation  of  Persian  magi,  as  well,  or 
better,  than  a  christian  assembly.  If  the  minister  be  a  sceptic, 
I  am  made  to  pray  Hke  a  sceptic ;  if  an  enthusiast,  he  ad- 
dresses God  in  my  name,  according  to  his  enthusiastical  no- 
tions. When  he  chances  to  be  a  factious  firebrand,  my 
prayers  breathe  faction,  my  public  devotions  are  flaming  with 
party  heat,  and  tinctured  with  the  fiiry  of  his  faction.  When 
any  disputes  happen  and  differences  arise  in  their  synods  and 
assemblies,  both  sides  appeal  to  heaven  in  their  public  prayers, 
and  force  the  lidty  to  appeal  with  them.  But  what  is  even 
worse,  by  an  unlucky  change  of  ministers,  or  by  stepping  into 
another  church,  I  have  oflen  been  made  to  appeal  to  heaven 
as  an  advocate  for  both  sides  oi  the  question,  and  to  pray  for  and 
against  each  of  the  parties  in  one  day  :  for  Uiough  our 
churches  have  the  appearance  of  the  same  worship,  yet,  in 
fact,  their  worship  is  as  different  as  the  tempers,  principles,  and 
parties  of  the  men  who  manufacture  it ;  and  this  leads  us  into 
he  dangerous  blunder  of  offering  contradictory  petitions,  and 
praying  at  different  times  upon  principles  as  opposite  to  one 
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another  as  light  is  to  darkness.  ...  I  have  thanked  God  for 
His  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  in  the  forenooDi  and 
in  the  afternoon  offered  my  humble  thanks  that  all  men  have 
equal  access  to  salvation  by  fiiith  and  virtue.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  party  nor  different  principle  among  oar  ministen 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  not  been  made  to  play  iastaod 
loose  widi  the  Deity,  to  ask  what  I  did  iio^  want,  and  to  pnj 
against  what  I  most  earnestly  wished  for.** 

Although  this  is  a  description  of  the  presbyterian  worsbip 
tine  to  the  life,  yet  the  church,  fix>m  her  want  of  a  litnrgj, 
was  liable  to  the  same  lamentable  absurdities.  This  was  fdt 
and  lamented  by  the  established  clergy,  and  many  of  them 
composed  forms  for  themselves,  grounded  chiefly  on  the  ines- 
timable liturgy  which  the  church  of  England  hi^  provided  6x 
her  sons,  "^le  advantage  of  a  liturgy  is,  that  we  can  examine 
it,  learn  its  import,  and  prepare  oiuselves  to  pray  with  the 
spirit  as  well  as  wiA  the  understanding,  which  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility when  listening  to  an  extemporary  prayer,  as  do 
man  can  tell  what  the  minister  is  going  to  say,  nor  remember 
what  he  has  said ;  and  may  not  perhaps  approve  of  the  matter 
of  the  prayer,  and  so  cannot  say  Amen  to  it.  Extempore  prajer 
is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue; 
the  minister  may  edify  himself,  but  the  people  cannot  under- 
stand him,  ^*  howbeit  in  the  spirit  he  may  speak  mysteries."  In 
a  volume  of  sermons,  by  Mr.  Lunan,  parish  priest  of  Daviot^in 
Aberdeenshire,  on  ^*  The  Five  Solemn  Festivals  of  the  Cburcli 
of  Scotland,"  published  in  the  year  1712,  there  are  prayers 
added  for  each  festival,  which  he  composed  and  used  on  each 
of  these  occasions.  They  are  compiled  from  the  Liturgy  and 
the  Psalms ;  but  still,  though  most  excellent,  they  came  apoo 
the  ear  of  his  congregation  as  strange  sounds.  This  sad  defect 
in  public  worship  was  rectified,  after  the  church  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  stunning  blow  she  received  at  the  JR^vo* 
lution,  as  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  place,  which  enables 
her  now,  and  all  her  faithfiil  sons,  to  pray  with  the  spirit,  and 
with  the  understanding  also.  **  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,**  says 
bishop  Walker,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  WhitgiA,  "well 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  that  the  church  [of 
England]  reformed  by  the  most  sober-minded  and  judicious 
divines  of  that  most  remarkable  age,  stands  now,  as  she  stood 
then,  the  same  in  doctrine  and  discipline, — the  acknowledged 
bulwark  of  pure,  true,  and  undefiled  religion,  against  popeir, 
fanaticbm,  and  all  the  various  degrees  of  infidelity,— which 
unity  of  faith  and  discipline  cannot  be  predicated  of  anj 
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Other  charch  of  the  refonnation  which  we  know ;  while  of 
most  of  them  the  direct  contrary  must  with  equal  grief  and 
indignation  be  acknowledged.  ** 

Thb  abticlb  in  the  Claim  of  Rights  which  is  the  funda- 
mental charter  of  the  presbyterian  establishment,  has  been 
proved  by  the  preceding  part  of  this  History  to  be  entirely 
ftlse.  It  is  needless  to  go  over  the  whole  history  again  to  prove 
they  were  not  all  presbyters  who  overturned,  but  did  not  re- 
form, the  charch  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  see  of  Rome.  There  were  some  nominal  bishops, 
a  few  presbyters  or  priests,  but  the  greater  number  were  mere 
laymen,  and  farther,  from  ihe  year  1560  until  1610,  there  was 
not  an  ordained  priest  within  the  kingdom,  save  Knox,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  others.  But  let  us  ask  how  these  pres- 
byters, who  they  say  were  our  reformers,  got  their  ordination, 
'niose  who  really  were  priests  had  their  orders  from  bishops ; 
bnt  those  '* certain  zealous  men,"  of  whom  Knox  speaks^,  had 
no  ordination  whatever ;  and  even  the  real  founder  of  presbytery, 
Melville,  was  a  mere  layman.  Not  one  of  these  lay-brethren, 
however,  attempted  to  work  miracles  to  prove  their  mission,  or 
to  shew  ihzi  they  had  divine  authority  to  pluck  up  and  destroy, 
and  to  assume  the  characters  of  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and 
to  represent  Him.  But  even  the  ministers,  not  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  CoTenant,  that  were  now  established,  had  no  orders  of 
sny  sort  but  what  they  received  fix»m  unauthorised  men,  who 
were  bound  to  extirpate  that  very  order  of  men  who  could 
alone  have  conferred  authority  upon  them.  But  even  sup- 
posing ^at  the  gospel  had  been  preached  by  priests,  must 
we,  then,  infer  that  those  priests  and  all  others  were  to  be  ever 
after  not  only  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  bound 
under  an  oath  to  abolish  the  apostolic  office  ?  If  that  were  to 
hold  good,  then  the  Samaritans  should  have  rejected  and 
murdered  both  priests  and  apostles^  because  they  happened  to 
be  reformed  by  a  deacon !  Some  nations  were  first  converted 
by  laymen,  and  others  by  Jesuits,  and  some,  it  is  said,  by 
women,  and  therefore,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Claim  of  Right,  these  churches  ought  still  to  be  governed  by 
laymen,  Jesuits,  and  women ! 

The  inclinations  of  the  people,  however,  were  adopted  at 

'  "  That  pxtlaey  ond  the  raperiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above  preaby- 
ten  b,  and  hath  been,  a  great  and  uunpportable  grierance  and  trouble  to  thia 
Bttbn,  and  contrary  to  the  indinationB  of  the  generality  of  the  people  erer 
stnee  the  reformation,  (they  haying  refDrmed  from  popery  by  preabytcn),  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  aboliahed," 

*  Vide  ante,i.  ch.  v.  p.  139,  140. 
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fhe  Revolution  as  the  artieulua  MtmUtM  vel  caieniu  eeckntt-- 
the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  But  prelacy 
was  unanimously  consented  to  and  established  at  the  lefonmi- 
tion,  and  continued  so  without  challenge,  till  Melville,  fifteen 
years  afterwuds,  proposed  his  new  scheme  of  piesbytajy  and 
maintained  a  continued  struggle  of  seventeen  years  more  be- 
fore he  accomplished  its  establishment  It  was  not  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  which  first  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
monstrous  confederacy  against  the  prelates  in  1637 ;  for  the 
conspiracy  was  far  advanced  before  the  leaders  fixed  on  pre- 
lacy as  one  of  the  reasons.  They  protested  to  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  that  they  had  no  intention  to  abolish  episcopacy; 
and  in  cajoling  the  people  to  sign  their  covenant,  they  asserted 
it  might  be  sworn  without  prejudice  to  prelacy  ^  It  is  true, 
this  was  only  the  policy  of  the  leaders ;  but  it  shewed  that 
the  people  were  favourable  to  prelacy,  otherwise  no  such  de- 
vices and  subterfuges  need  have  been  necessary.  It  was  not 
till  James  VII th's  Indulgence  that  the  presby  terians  broke  com- 
munion with  the  church,  and  avowed  themselves  schismatics. 
But  it  may  be  said,  says  bishop  Sage — ^^  that  those  piesby- 
byterians  who  lived  anno  1637  and  downwards,  shook  off 
]3relacy ,  and  would  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  was  it  not,  then,  an 
insupportable  grievance  to  them  ?  True,  indeed,  for  removing 
ihe  pretefkded  corruptions  of  prelacy,  they  then  ventured  upon 
the  rea//y  horrid  sin  of  rebellion  against  their  prince;  Uiej 
embroiled  three  famous  and  flourishing  kingdoms ;  they  broke 
down  the  beautiful  and  ancient  structures  of  government,  both 
in  church  and  state ;  they  shed  oceans  of  christian  blood, 
and  made  the  nations  welter  in  gore;  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  all  the  wildnesses  of  rage  and  fury ;  they  gloried  in 
treason  and  treachery,  in  oppression  and  murder,  in  fierce- 
ness and  unbridled  tyranny  ;  they  drenched  innumexabk 
misled  souls  in  the  crimson  guilt  of  schism  and  sedition,  <A 
rebellion  and  faction,  of  perfidy  and  peijuiy.  In  short,  tbej 
opened  the  way  to  such  an  inundation  of  hypocrisy  and  irre- 
ligion,  of  confiisions  and  calamities,  as  cannot  easily  be  paral- 
leled in  history.  And  for  all  these  things  they  pretendeo  their 
antipaUiies  to  prelacy ;  and  yet  after  all  this,  I  am  where  I 
was.  Considering  their  foresaid  principles  and  practices  as 
to  the  tinUy  of  the  church,  they  could  not  call  it  an  mnp- 
portable  grievance ;  they  did  not  truly  find  it  such.    Had  they 


>  BUhop  Sage  has  demonatnted  the  abiadity  of  that  allegation,  ia  his  Fnoda- 
mental  Charter^  a  scarce  work,  bat  I  am  happy  to  see  it  is  to  be  rapuUiBbed  by 
the  Spottiswood  Society. 
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really  and  rincerel/i  in  true  christian  simplicity  and  sobriety, 
found  or  felt  it  such,  they  would  no  doubt  have  looked  on  it  as 
a  forcible  ground  for  separating  from  the  communion  in  which 
it  prevailed,  as  the  protestants  in  Germany  found  their  cen- 
tum gnwamina  for  separating  from  the  church  of  Rome.  To 
have  made  it  that  indeed,  and  then  to  have  Buffered  patiently ^ 
if  they  had  been  persecuted  for  it,  without  turning  to  the  anti- 
chiistian  course  of  armed  resistance^  had  had  some  colour  of 
an  argument  that  Ihey  deemed  it  an  insupportable  grievance. 
But  the  fiercest  fighting  against  it,  so  long  as  they  could  allow 
themselves  to  live  in  the  communion  which  owned  it,  can 
never  infer  that  it  was  to  them  an  insupportable  grievance ; 
at  most,  if  it  was,  it  was  to  wanton  humour  and  wildfire  only, 
and  not  to  conscience  and  real  christian  conviction." 

The  prbsbytebians  were  secretly  forewarned  of  the  prince 
of  Orange's  intention  to  seize  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  they  had  concerted  their  measures  for  co-operat- 
ing with  him  in  his  designs.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
success,  they  hounded  out  the  rabble  in  the  western  counties 
against  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  committed  the  barbarities, 
some  of  which  have  been  detailed,  and  thereby  created  con- 
Aision  and  disorder.  Their  next  step  was  to  control  and  in- 
fluence the  election  of  members  for  the  convention ;  and  in 
which  they  succeeded  to  their  wishes.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  appearance  of  a  popular  movement,  they  declared  prelacy 
to  be  ''  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  the 
nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the 
people."  There  was  no  other  indication  of  popular  inclina- 
tion. Such  indication  could  not  be  collected  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  established  episcopal  church  upon 
the  proclamation  of  king  James's  Indulgence ;  for  not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  kingdom  separated,  namely,  the  western  presby- 
terians.  It  could  not  be  collected  from  their  covetousness  to 
seize  the  rich  possessions  of  the  bishops,  for  the  whole  of  their 
united  property  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
and  William  seized  on  them  for  his  own  share  of  the  spoil. 
It  could  not  be  collected  from  any  suspicion  that  the  people 
might  entertain  of  the  bishops'  defection  to  popery ;  for  it  was 
▼ery  well  known  that  they  had  made  much  more  powerful  op- 
position to  popery,  both  in  their  place  in  parliament  and  also 
in  their  pulpits,  than  the  presbyterian  ministers  had  done. 
But  so  powerful  had  the  bishops'  opposition  been,  that  some  of 
them  were  deprived  of  their  bishopricks  for  that  political  sin. 
But  *^  the  members  of  that  meeting  of  the  estates  had  received 
no  instructions  from  their  respective  electors,  either  in  counties 
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or  burghs,  to  turn  down  prdacy  and  set  up  presbyterj.  I 
could  name  more  than  one  or  two  who,  if  they  did  not  break 
their  trust,  did  at  least  reiy  much  disappoint  their  electors  by 
doing  so.  There  were  no  petitions,  no  addresses  presented  to 
the  meeting  by  the  people,  craving  the  emersion  of  prelacy  or 
the  erection  of  presbytery.  They  never  so  much  as  once 
offered  at  polling  the  people  about  it.  Shall  I  add  &xther? 
After  it  was  done,  they  never  received  thanks  from  the  ^  gene- 
rality of  the  people^  for  doing  it.  There  was  never  yet  any 
thing  like  an  universal  rejoicing  among  the  people,  after  it  was 
done.  They  durst  never  yet  adventure  to  require  from  *  the 
generality  of  the  people^  their  approbation  of  it.  And  now, 
if  the  article  was  thus  established  at  first,  entirely  upon  the 
foot  of  rabbling  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Uie  west,  I  think  I 
might  reasonably  supersede  all  further  labour  about  this  con- 
troversy ;  for  not  to  mention  that  they  were  but  the  rascally 
scum  of  these  counties,  where  the  rabbling  was,  who  per- 
formed it,  and  that  even  in  those  counties  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people  who  never  reckoned  prelacy  *  a  great  and 
insupportable  grievance  and  trouble ;'  but  lived  and  could  have 
still  lived  peaceably  and  contentedly  under  it,  particularly  the 
mostpartof  the  gentry.  But  granting  thatall  the  people  in  these 
counties  had  been  inclined,  as  is  s^rmed  in  the  article,  yet 
what  were  they  to  the  whole  nation  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  judge 
of  a  whole  kingdom  by  a  comer  of  it  ?  to  call  these  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  kingdom,  which  were  only  the  sentiments  of 
four  or  five  counties  ?" 

An  anonymous  author,  with  the  view  of  undeceiving  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  the  popular  inclination,  published  ten 
questions ;  and  the  tenth  was,  '*  Whether  Scottish  presbytery 
was  agreeable  to  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people  ?"* 
Arguing  for  the  negative,  he  says,  '^  that  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  (a  very  few,  not  above  a  dozen  excepted)  had  all 
sworn  the  oath  commonly  called  the  Test,  wherein  all  &natical 
principles  and  covenant  obligations  were  renounced  and  sb- 
jured ;  that  not  one  of  forty  of  the  gentry  but  had  swoin  it 
also,  and  not  fifty  in  all  Scotland  (out  of  the  west)  did,  upon 
the  indulgence  (granted  bv  king  James,  anno  1687),  fornke 
their  parish  churches  to  nrequent  meeting-houses;  that  the 
genendityof  the  commons  live  in  cities  and  market-towns; 
that  all  who  could  be  of  the  common  council  in  such  corpon- 
tions,  or  were  able  to  follow  any  ingenious  trade,  were  oUiged 
to  take  the  test ;  that  the  clergy  stood  all  for  episcopacy,  there 
being,  of  about  a  thousand,  scarcely  twenty  trimmers  betwixt 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyterian  moderator,  which  twra^» 
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with  all  the  presbjterian  preacbers,  could  not  make  np  the 
fifth  part  of  ^uch  a  number  aa  the  other  side  amounted  to ; 
that  in  all  the  universities  there  were  not  four  masters,  heads,  or 
fellows,  inclined  to  presbytery ;  that  the  college  of  justice  were 
so  arerse  to  it|  that  the  generality  of  them  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms  last  summer  in  defence  of  their  episcopal  ministers." 

Bishop  Sage's  testimony  is  important :  he  says,  **  I  can 
affirm,  with  a  well-grounded  assurance,  that  if  by  the  people 
yoa  mean  the  commonalty,  the  rude  illiterate  rulgar,  the  third 
man  throughout  the  kingdom  is  not  presbyterian ;  and  if  by 
the  people  you  mean  those  who  are  persons  of  better  quality 
and  education  (whose  sense,  in  my  opinion,  ought  in  all  reason 
to  go  for  the  sense  of  the  nation),  I  dare  boldly  aver,  not  the 
thirteenth.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  that  are 
made  on  that  head,  it  is  well  known  to  all  the  kingdom  that 
fanaticism  has  all  along  had  little  footing  in  that  far  wider  half 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  north  of  the  Tay.  And  though  the 
party  has  been  infinitely  earnest  and  active  to  increase  and 
multiply  their  numbers  every  where,  yet,  in  all  that  country, 
they  could  never  get  above  three  or  four  meeting-houses 
erected,  and  these,  too,  very  little  fi'equented  or  encouraged. 
Nay,  even  on  this  [the  eouth]  side  of  the  Tay  (except  in  the 
five  associated  shires)  the  third  man  woe  never  engaged  in  the 
schism.**  This  is  a  demonstration  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  were  not  unfriendly  to  episcopacy ;  for  with  such  an 
ample  toleration  as  the  Jesuits,  for  their  own  purposes,  had  ad- 
vised James  to  grant,  and  even  encouragement  given  to  sepa- 
rate, they  might  have  shewn  it  by  seceding  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  but  which  they  did  not.  Dr.  Morer, 
chaplain  to  an  English  regiment  in  the  Castle^  says,  *^  the 
church  party,  both  for  number  and  quality,  are  predominant  in 
this  nation.  The  nobles  and  gentry  are  generally  episcopal, 
and  BO  are  the  people,  especially  northward,  where,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  they  are  so  well  affected  that  it  would  be  no  bard 
task  to  bring  them  to  subscribe  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
English  church,  as  Buchanan  says  the  ancient  Scots  did.  •  . 
}Aj frequent  reading  of  otr  eervicey  and  preaching  in  their 
churches,  to  the  auditories*  eatiifuctianj  the  caresses  of  the 
gentry  and  respect  of  the  ordinary  people  whenever  I  met 
diem,  infers  so  much,  and  plainly  discovers  that  they  neither 
abhorred  me  nor  my  way  of  religion.'* 

Immboiatelt  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  presbyterian  party  eiceited  all  their  energies  to  get  a 
meeting  of  estates  formed  to  forward  their  views.  I'he  unhing- 
ing (^  an  things,  the  desertion  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
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the  surprise,  confusioiiy  and  irresolution  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  presbyterians,  contri- 
buted considerably  to  the  advancement  of  their  designs. 
Notwithstanding,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  estates,  they  had 
well-grounded  fears  that  they  would  be  outvoted  ;  and  they 
certainly  would  have  been  so,  had  not  so  many  of  llieir  oppo- 
nents deserted  the  house  before  diey  ventured  to  introduce 
that  clause  into  the  claim  of  right  which  is  their  fundamental 
charter.  Yet  it  was  June  of  this  year  before  they  accom- 
plished an  establishment,  in  a  thin  house,  not  one-third  of  the 
whole  parliament  Had  they  not  got  patronages  abolished, 
and  the  plantation  of  kirks  thrown  into  their  own  hands,  they 
would  have  been  experimentally  convinced  that  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  were  antipresbyterian. 

But  even  although  the  reformation  in  Scotland  had  been 
effected  by  presbyters,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  prelacy  was 
either  a  grievance  or  ought  to  have  been  abolished.  But  Scottish 
episcopalians  never  did,  nor  do  they  at  present,  think  them- 
selves bound  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  the  sentiments,  and 
to  justify  all  the  practices,  of  Knox  and  the  other  reformers. 
They  were  not  endued  with  the  gifls  of  infallibility,  inerrabi- 
lity,  or  impeccability  ;  they  had  no  commission  nor  authority 
to  establish  new  articles  of  faith,  nor  to  make  new  conditions 
of  salvation.  Wlien  they  receded  from  conformity  with  the 
original  and  immoveable  standard  of  the  christian  religion, 
the  church  of  Scotland  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  differ  from 
them,  and  by  no  means  to  follow  them.  Bishop  Sage  pro- 
duces the  following  instances  of  this  difference  betwixt  tbe 
church  in  his  days  and  the  reformers : — ^^  We  cannot  allow  of 
popular  reformations,  as  it  was  asserted  and  practised  by  our 
reformers.  We  own,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  only  laiwfvl  but 
necessary  for  every  man  to  reform  himself,  boUi  as  to  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  when  there  is  corruption  in  either;  and 
that  not  only  without  but  against  public  authority,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Further,  we  own  it  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  a  plain  and  indispensable  duty  in  the  governors  of  the 
church,  to  reform  her,  acting  within  their  own  sphere,  even 
against  human  laws,  in  direct  opposition  to  a  thousand  acts  of 
a  thousand  parliaments.  I  say,  acting  and  keeping  withio 
their  own  sphere,  «•  e.  so  far  as  iheir  spiritual  power  can  go, 
but  no  farther ;  keeping  within  these  weir  own  bounds,  they 
may  and  should  condemn  heresies,  purge  the  public  worship 
of  corruptions,  continue  a  succession  of  orthodox  pastors,  &c. 
In  a  word,  do  any  thing  that  is  needful  to  be  done,  for  patting 
and  preserving  the  church  committed  to  their  care  in  that  state 
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of  orthodox  piirity  and  unity  which  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom 
tbey  have  their  commission,  and  to  whom  they  must  be  an- 
svrerable,  has  required  by  his  holy  institution.  But  we  can- 
not allow  them  to  move  eccentrically,  to  turn  exorbitant,  to 
stir  without  their  own  vortex.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  use 
any  other  than  spiritual  means,  or  to  make  any  other  than  spi- 
ritual defences.  We  think  they  should  still  perform  all  duti- 
ful submission  to  the  civil  powers ;  never  resist  by  material 
arms ;  never  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
civil  sovereign ;  never  preach  the  damnable  doctrine  of  deposing 
kings  for  heresy ;  never  to  attempt  to  make  those  whom  they 
should  make ^00^ christians,  6aa  subjects;  but  to  teach  the 
great  and  Amdamental  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  exemplify  it 
to  them  in  their  practice  when  they  are  called  to  it.  This  we 
profess,  and  we  do  not  think  it  popery;  but  our  reformers 
taught  quite  a  different  doctrine.  Their  doctrine  was,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  rabble  to  reform  religion  publicly  and  by  force ; 
to  reform  the  state,  if  it  would  not  reform  the  church  ;  to  ex- 
tirpate all  false  religion  by  their  authority ;  to  assume  to  them- 
selves power  to  overturn  the  powers  that  are  ordained  of  God ; 
to  depose  them,  and  set  up  new  powers  in  their  stead." 

The  chubch  did  not  recede  from  the  reformers  in  any  one 
catholic  doctrine  or  principle  which  they  maintained  in  com- 
mon with  the  universal  church  before  she  was  tainted  with  the 
corruptions  of  popery.  But  the  presbyteriams  notoriously  de- 
serted the  principles  of  the  reformers,  1st,  in  the  faith ;  2dly, 
in  the  worship;  3dly,  in  the  discipline;  and  4thly,  in  the 
government  of  ihe  church. 

1.  Knox  and  others  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
was  ratified  in  parliament  in  1560,  and  again  in  1567;  and 
which  continued  to  be  the  national  standard  till  the  year 
1648.  From  that  year,  the  presbyterians  set  up  an  entirely 
different  standard  of  orthodoxy,  wherein  many  abstruse  and 
mysterious  points  are  nicely,  minutely,  precisely,  and  peremp- 
torily determined,  such  as  Knox  very  properly  expressed  in 
general  and  accommodable  terms.  But  this  parliament  sta- 
tuted  and  ordained,  '^  that  no  person  be  admitted  or  conti- 
nued for,  or  hereafter  to  be,  a  minister  or  preacher  within  this 
[presbyterian]  church,  unless  he  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession,  declaring  it  to  be  the  cor^ession  of  his  [own] 
faithy  and  that  he  owns  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be 
die  true  doctrine,  to  which  he  will  constantly  adhere.** 

2.  Thb  prbsbyterians  have  entirely  deserted  the  practice 
of  the  reformers,  in  the  article  of  public  worship.  It  has 
been  already  convincingly  demonstrated,  that  the  reformers 
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used  aliturgy,  kept  the  festivals  of  the  churchy  and  repeated 
the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  pablic  worship.  Th&  re- 
formers uncoTered  their  heads  when  thej  entered  the  church, 
and  used  private  prayer  at  their  first  entrance,  but  presbyte- 
rians,  at  and  since  the  revolution,  consider  these  laudable 
practices  superstitious  and  popish.  "  Now  a-days  it  is  plain 
superstition  to  a  presbyterian  not  to  enter  the  church  with  his 
head  covered.  Mess  John  himself  doth  it  as  mannerly  as  the 
coarsest  cobbler  in  the  parish.  In  he  steps,  uncovers  not  till 
in  the  pulpit,  claps  straight  on  his  breech^  and  within  a  little 
falls  to  work  as  the  spirit  moves  him.  All  the  congregation 
must  sit  close  in  the  time  of  prayer,  and  clap  on  their  booneti 
in  the  time  of  sermon.  This  brings  me  in  mind  of  an  obserre 
an  old  gentleman  has  frequently  repeated  to  me ;  ^  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  perform  divine  worship  withoot 
ceremonies,  for  the  presbyterians  themselves,  who  preVsad  U> 
be  against  all  ceremonies,  seem,  even  to  superstition,  precise 
in  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the  breech^  &c.'"  The  cusicnai 
has  been,  ever  since  the  writer  of  this  can  remember,  to  stand, 
or  rather  to  loll  listlessly  over  the  backs  of  their  pews ;  and  he 
has  seen  the  minister  enter  the  pulpit  with  his  hat  on,  aod  then 
hang  it  up  on  a  peg  behind  him.  The  pulpits  are  always 
against  the  south  wall,  and  betwixt  two  windows.  He  has 
also  seen  men  put  on  their  hats  or  bonnets  during  the  senoson ; 
so  that  custom  is  not  yet  obsolete.  3.  In  point  of  discipUoe, 
there  is  nothing  more  notorious  than  their  desertion  of  Kiioz*i 
principles  and  practice.  The  former  part  of  this  History  in* 
controvertibly  proves  that  he  established  an  episcopacy,  such 
as  it  was,  in  superintendents,  and  afterwards  in  tituliur  arch- 
bishops and  bishops ;  whereas  the  discipline  of  the  revola- 
tion,  presbyterians  now  consists  of  ministers  and  elders,  with 
progressive  classical  assemblies.  4,  and  lastly,  Knox*s  episr 
copacy  constitoted  one  of  the  three  estates  of  pariiament, 
but  the  presbyterian  ministers  have  not  any  recognised  rank, 
and  have  no  place  in  the  heralds'  office  or  in  parliament 

In  what  has  been  said,  I  have  chiefly  followed  the  unan- 
swerable arguments  of  bishop  Sage ;  and,  fuUy  concurring  io 
his  sentiments,  I  conclude  this  subject  in  his  words : — *^  1  wbh 
all  men  christians,  and  I  wish  all  christians  christians  indeed; 
in  a  special  manner,  I  wish  our  presbyterian  brethren  and  we 
may  yet  be  so  much  honoured  and  blessed  of  Ood,  that  in  the 
sincerity  of  brotherly  kindness  we  may  be  all  united  in  one 
holy  communion.  I  wish  we  may  all  earnestly  contend,  with 
all  christian  forbearance,  fellow  feeling,  and  charity,  as  be- 
Cometh  the  members  of  the  one  church  whereof  Christ  Jesus 
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is  the  head,  to  have  the  poor,  divided,  desolated  church  of 
Scotland  restored  to  that  peace,  puritj,  and  unitj— that  order, 
gorerament,  and  stabilitT — which  onr  blessed  master  hath  in- 
stituted and  commanded.  Maj  Almightj  Ood  inspire  us  all 
with  the  Sjnrit  of  His  Son,  that  our  hearts  being  purified 
by  an  humble  and  a  lively  faith-^the  faith  that  worketh  by 
lore, — and  our  lives  reformed  according  to  the  laws  and  great 
purposes  of  our  holy  religion,  we  may  be  all  unanimously 
disposed  for  so  great,  so  glorious,  so  desirable  a  mercy  ^'* 

Sbpabation  from  episcopal  communion  places  the  separa- 
tists in  a  state  of  insecurity  respecting  their  eternal  salvation, 
which  is  ordinarily  to  be  foimd  in  the  participation  of  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ood  has  ap- 
pointed these  as  die  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  of  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  attained 
by  merely  hearing  of  sermons,  nor  even  of  prayer.  The  vali- 
dity of  the  sacraments  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  persons 
who  administer  them,  and  that  they  be  really  and  truly  such 
as  Ood  has  commissioned  to  act  as  His  minislers,  to  represent 
Him,  and  whose  ministerial  acts  He  will  ratify  in  Heaven. 
Ood  has  not  obliged  himself  to  bestow  spiritual  benefits  on 
those  who  receive  so-called  sacraments  firom  persons  who  are 
not  thus  authorised;  for  their  administration  by  unauthorised 
persons  is  an  usmpation  of  Ood^s  authority,  and  a  deception 
on  the  people.  This  authority  was  first  committed  to  the 
apostles,  and  by  them  to  the  order  of  churchmen,  whom  we 
now  call  bishops,  and  which  is  derived  to  other  bishops  by  a 
regular  succession  "  of  faithful  men,'*  who  had  authority  to 
give  it  to  them;  and  therefore  this  au^ority  is  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  the  episcopal  communion.  At  the  period  of  the 
Beformation  the  church  was,  without  any  doubt,  everywhere 
governed  by  bishops,  who  had  come  down  by  a  regular  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles;  but  when  they  ordained  presbyters 
or  priests,  although  they  conveyed  to  them  authority  to  admi- 
fiitter  the  sacraments,  yet  they  did  not  confer  on  them  the 
power  of  ordaining  other  presbyters.  Men,  therefore^  who 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  ordination  from  presbyters,  had 
not  the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  of  con- 
veying divine  p^race  to  the  souls  of  the  receivers.  And  if  they 
lacked  authonty,  how  much  more  were  those  who  were  ad- 
nutted  to  the  ministry  by  laymen  deficient  of  divine  power  i 

^  Fandamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,  |}«iiiii.— Account  of  the  present  Pene- 
cution  in  Scotland, 
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Although  God*8  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  He  will  not 
condemn  a  man  for  that  which  he  hath  not  and  cannot  procure, 
yet  He  has  expressly  informed  us  that  Christ's  intercession  is 
only  made  for  those  who  are  within  the  visible  church,  and  all 
out  of  it  are  deprived  of  that  inestimable  benefit — ^^  I  pray  for 
them  [the  church] :  I  pray  not  for  the  world  [who  are  not  in 
the  church],  but  for  them  whom  thou  hast  given  me;  for  thej 
are  thine: — sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  and  for  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  aliio  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth.'*  This  might  be  paraphrased, — I  offer  mj- 
self,  that  they  may  be  enabled,  as  my  representatives,  to  ofier 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice;  **  neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  bat 
for  [their  successors,  and  for  all]  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word  ^."  This  last  expression  clearlj 
implies  a  succession  of  apostles,  or,  as  they  are  now  called, 
bishops.  St.  John  informs  us,  that  ^^  he  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  Uie  Son  hath  not  life ;"  as  Christ 
himself  had  previously  done—''  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  Communion  with  the  Son,  therefore,  is  necessaiy 
for  obtaining  eternal  life,  and  this  conununion  can  only  be  had 
through  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  who  are  declared 
to  be  the  branches  of  the  divine  Vine.  St.  John  speaks  of  a 
''  sin  unto  death,"  for  which  he  says  it  is  needless  to  pray ;  but 
it  must  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  Wil- 
fully and  maliciously  to  cut  themselves  ofi*  from  communion 
with  Christ,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  ex- 
tirpate  his  representatives,  must  therefore  be  a  ''  sin  unto 
death,"  accor^ng  to  the  apostle's  reasoning;  which,  although 
not  strictly  impossible  to  be  forgiven,  is  yet  highly  improbable 
or  difficult  to  realize.  And  another  apostle  says^  *'  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  were  once  enlightened  [by  baptisni]i 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partaken 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  of  the  good  Word  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away, 
to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance."  But  as  the  grapes 
that  were  beyond  reach  were  considered  sour,  so  the  apostolic 
descent  has  always  been  considered  unnecessary  in  the  pres- 
byterian  communion;  and  that  this  may  not  be  thought  ao 
uncharitable  assertion,  the  words  of  one  of  their  standard 
writers  is  here  faithfiilly  quoted: — ^'^  As  to  the  channel  thiongh 
which  our  [presbyterian]  orders  have  been  transmitted  to  of 
from  the  apostles,  /  can  solemnly  assure  you,  that  we  gm  o«^ 

>  St.  John,  ZTU.  9,  19-20. 
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selves  very  little  trouble  about  it.  We  believe  that  emergencies 
may  occur^  and  that  sach  emergencies  have  actually  occurred 
in  time  past,  wherein  any  man  who  feels  himself  disposed  to 
proclaim  the  good  news  of  salvation,  and  is  qualified  for  the 
office,  may,  very  warrantably^  consider  our  Lord^s  commission^ 
which  is  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  all  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, ^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  &c/  as  addressed  to 
Um,  and  may  take  out  a  commission  immediately  from  Jesus 
Christ  This  was  the  way  in  apostolic  times,  as  appears  from 
Tarioos  parts  of  Scripture,  particularly  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Acts.  It  was  the  way  with  bishop  Calvin  and 
bishop  Knox,  who,  though  they  were,  I  believe,  in  priests' 
orders  before  they  ceased  to  be  episcopalians  (Calvin  was  cer- 
tainly a  priest)*,  ratlier  chose  to  take  their  commission,  as 
ministers  of  the  Reformation,  from  Jesus  Christ,  than  from  a 
popish  bishop*.'^ 

Patronage  has  always  been  a  grievance  to  presbyterians. 
They  consider  popular  election  of  ministers  a  divine  rights 
which  they  say  Christ  bequeathed  to  his  people.  It  is,  tfiey 
say,  His  legacy  to  them,  an  unalienable  part  of  their  spiritual 
property,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  directly 
crossing  Christ's  institution,  and  committing  the  horrid  sin  of 
robbmg  His  people  of  their  indisputable  privilege.  When 
the  Bevolution-parliament  repealed  the  act  of  patronage,  per- 
haps they  "  outfooled  the  people"  as  much  as  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment did  in  the  year  1649,  at  which  time  it  was  decided  that 
"  the  direction  was  the  presbytery's,  the  election  the  session's, 
and  the  consent  [only]  the  people's  3."  So,  whether  patronage 
was  administered  by  a  lay  patron  or  by  a  presbytery,  the 
people  were  not  a  bit  better ;  for  it  appears  all  their  divine  right 
was  to  consent  to  that  which  in  either  case  they  could  neither 
help  nor  control.  It  was  a  mere  trick  on  the  people;  but  it 
was  a  wrong  and  an  injury  to  the  patrons,  who  have  generally 
exercised  their  privilege  with  prudence,  and  who  at  all  events 
must  select  the  object  of  their  patronage  from  men  whom 
the  presbytery  have  already  approved  and  licensed.  Besides, 
an  educated  man  will  always  judge  with  greater  circumspec- 
l^ion  than  a  multitude  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who  are 
imposed  on  by  specious  appearances  and  popular  tricks,  and 

I  Ca]?in  certainly  was  not  a  prieat,  nor  even  a  deacon.   Knox  was  in  orders. 
Presbyterian  Letters  addressed  to  Bishop  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  by  Patrick 
MitchcU,  D.D.,  minister  of  Kemnay.    Sro.  1809,  p.  354. 
Vide  ante,  ii.  ch.  xxir.  p.  314. 
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whose  votes  aie  more  frorthy  of  being  counted  than  weighed. 
The  patronage  was  transferred  from  the  patrons  to  the  heritors 
and  elders  of  the  diflferent  parishes,  who  were  reqaiied  to  paj 
a  sum  of  about  £38  sterling  as  a  compensation  to  the  pation; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  betwixt  Uie  years  1600  and  1711,  when  pa- 
tronages were  again  restored  to  their  former  owners,  only  four 
parishes  in  the  whole  kingdom  complied  with  the  conditions. 
This  is  a  sufficient  and  couTincing  proof  that  either  lay  pa- 
tronage was  not  practically  the  evil  which  they  alleged,  or  else 
that  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  minister  was  not  lo 
highly  valued  by  the  people  as  it  was  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  R0S8. 

1690.— Addma  to  the  etrl  Crawford.  —  Visitatioii  ol  the  oniTertitiei  —  of 
Ed]Bliiii]{hd — Thm  Test.— Principal  Monro— cfaarget  agamal  him — ^his  anaweri 
— ■commiaaiomffi'  roport,  and  aentenoe. — Dr.  Monro  deprived. — Dr.  Strachon 
— chargea  againat  Um— deprived. — Univeraity  of  Glasgow.— Dr.  Fall  de- 
prived.— Univeraity  of  8t.  Andrewa — earl  Crawford'a  qnalillcation  —  Dr. 
Wjmeaa — aU  the  profcaMra  deprived. — Univenity  «f  Aberdeen— profiBasora 
not  depiived — the  dtisens  petttlon  in  &vo«r  of  the  deiigy.— Principal  Mid- 
dleton  depriTed.-— A  Jacobite  plot— propoaal  to  Ung  WilBam. — Meeting  pre- 
viona  to  the  aiaembly— the  Bomber  of  miniiten— the  tranaactioiia. — ^A  feat  on 
Sanday. — State  of  the  Urh.— A  new  peneentioa  begvn. — ^Mr.  Crawfiml— 
Cooper— Graham  camea  of  individval  peraecution. — Pncednre  of  the  praa. 
bytolea.— Mr.  Herlott.— Mr.  Pnrvei.— The  pnblic  diigoated  with  the  prcaby. 
teriau.— Meeting  of  the  aatembly— king'a  letter— earl  Crawlbfd— Hugh 
Keanedy— primary  prooeadinga— AmemUy'a  anawer ^ appointmenti  for 
preaddng^-their  pi  ay  era  thdr  diflcnltiea  diacntrion  about  baptiam. — A 
fiut— Hie  Datura  of  their  faats,^-8enta«ee  of  ^pontaea  removed  from  the 
dfpoied  members— Two  eommiariooa  appo&itaJ.  Awembly  diaaolved — the 
eovnant  not  mentioned.— Modem  atrict  preabyteriana  diaiaHAid  with  thia 
aiaembly. — Befleetkma.— Character  of  the  clergy.— Preabjterian  opiniona  of 
thai 


1690. — In  a  satirical  dedication,  that  wcHrihy  coofeasor, 
Mr.  Bobeit  Calder^  compiler  of  the  **  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Eloquence  Displayed,"  thus  addresses  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
who  had  been  the  oppresscMr  of  the  episcopal  clergy  aflar  the 
IteTolution.  ^^  To  your  courage  and  conduct,  which  are  equal, 
you  hare  added  such  a  success  as  to  raise  the  church  aud 
state  of  Scotland  to  be  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  the 
world :  such  burning  and  unquenchable  zeal,  such  strange  un- 
accountable prudence,  and  unparalleled  piety,  have  appeared 
in  all  your  actions,  that  if  others  had  but  wrought  together 
with  your  lordship  in  any  measure,  then,  I  dare  say  (as  your 
lordship  expressly  words  it,  in  your  pious  printed  speech  to 
the  parliament),  ^  a  greater  despatch  had  been  made  of  the 
prelatists,  and  many  honest  suffering  ministers,  ere  now,  had 

▼OL.  III.  3  u 
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been  delivered  out  of  their  pinches ;'  and  tlie  enemies  of  the 
kidc  and  covenant  had  evanished  when  your  lordship  conde- 
aeended  to  appear  in  person  at  it.  It  is  to  joa  that  the  na- 
tion owes  her  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  idolatries  of  t^ie 
Greedy  the  Lord's  Prajer,  and  the  Gloria  PairL  It  is  jour 
lordship  that  hath  rescued  us  from  the  superstitions  of  observ- 
ing Christmas»£aster,  and  Whitsuudaj,  and  from  all  the  popish 
fopperies  of  cassocks,  close-sleeved  gowns,  and  girdles.  It  is 
your  lordship  that  has  enriched  their  mqesties*  treasuiy  with 
the  revenues  of  fourteen  fat  bishops,  and  with  admirable  ex- 
pedition have  voided  more  than  hidf  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  advanced  such  a  set  of  preachers,  as,  it  is 
certain,  never  flourished  in  any  period  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land under  any  of  their  majesties'  predecessors ;  and  now  that 
some  malignant  lords  have  been  brought  into  the  coubcU 
again,  your  lordship  hath  retired  from  it,  bravely  scoroiog  to 
sit  at  the  same  board  with  tlie  opposers  of  the  CoMiseJ^ 

In  obedience  to  the  clause  in  the  act  for  ^^  purgiug  the 
universities,''  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  named  in  it  as  com- 
missioners met  on  the  2Sd  of  July,  and  selected  four  sub- 
committees, one  for  each  of  the  universities.  The  earl  of 
Lothian  and  others  were  appointed  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh — duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Carmichael  to  Glas- 
gow— ^the  earl  Crawford  to  St.  Andrews — and  the  earl  Man- 
schal  to  Aberdeen.  The  pamphletentituled  '^  The  Presbyterian 
Inquisition"  gives  the  names  and  designations  of  all  the 
members  of  each  of  the  committees,  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  repeat  names  long  since  forgotten.  They  were, 
however,  assisted  by  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers. 
Gilbert  Rule,  of  controversial  memory,  who  was  designed  to 
fill  the  Principal's  chair  of  the  metropolitan  university,  took  the 
chief  lead,  and,  assuming  a  high  legal  authority,  ^*  required 
and  commanded,"  on  their  own  authority,  ^^  the  messengers, 
&c.  to  pass  to  the  market-cross,  &c.,  and  warn  and  summon 
all  the  lieges  to  come  in  and  make  what  objections  they  can 
against  the  masters,"  professors,  &c.  All  the  masters  and  pro- 
fessors were  deprived,  except  one,  Mr.  Andrew  Massie,  who 
with  contemptible  meanness  turned  an  accuser  of  his  brethren, 
in  order  to  keep  his  own  place.  At  this,  as  at  all  the  other 
universities,  the  professors  and  teachers  were  ordered  to  take 
the  following  Test  or  Assurance — "  I,  A.  B.  do,  in  the  sinceritj 
of  my  heart,  acknowledge  and  declare  that  their  majesties 
king  William  and  queen  Maiy  are  the  only  lawful  and  on- 
doubted  sovereigns,  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  as  well  di 
Jure  as  defacto^  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  government :  and 
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therefore  I  do  sincerely  and  faithfully  promise  and  engage  that 
I  will  with  heart  and  hand,  life  and  goods,  maintain  and  de 
fend  their  majesties'  title  and  government  against  the  late  king 
James  and  his  adherents,  and  all  other  ooemies,  who,  either 
by  open  or  secret  attempts,  shall  distmb  or  disquiet  their 
majesties  in  the  exercise  thereof." 

Thb  inferior  men  were  soon  disposed  of,  but  Dr.  Monro, 
the  principal  and  the  elect  of  Argyle,  was  the  chief  butt  of  their 
malice.     Ten  articles  were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  they 
were  neither  signed  nor  authenticated  by  any  accuser ;  hence 
the  proceedings  were  designated  an  inquisition.     He  was  ac- 
cused, first,  of  having  renounced  the  protestant  religion,  whilst 
abroad  in  France,  and  of  having  deborded  to  popery.   3.  That 
be  set  up  the-English  liturgy  within  the  gates  of  the  college. 
4.  It  is  wen  known  by  all  that  Dr.  Monro  is  highly  disaffected 
to  the  gOTemment  in  church  and  state,  as  appears  by  a  mis- 
sive letter  written  by  him  to  the  late  [i.  e.  the  present]  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  dated  the  dth  of  January,  1689,  which 
appears  by  his  having  left  the  charge  of  the  ministry ;  his  not 
having  prayed  for  king  William  and  queen  Maxy ;  and  his 
having  rejoiced  on  the  day  that  the  news  of  lord  Dundee's 
victory  was  received ;  and  how  much  he  dislikes  the  present 
government  of  the  church,  may  appear  by  his  bitter  perse- 
cuting of  all  of  that  persuasion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
5.  At  the  last  public  laureation,  he  sat  and  publicly  heard  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Pitcaime,  yea,  the  ex- 
istence of  God  impugned,  without  any  answer  or  vindication. 
0.  He  caused  to  be  taken  down  all  the  pictures  of  the  pro- 
testant reformers,  that,  as  he  alleged,  '^  the  sight  of  them  might 
not  offend  the  [popish]  chancellor  at  his  visitation."     7.  lie 
presented  some  eucharistic^  verses  to  the  chancellor  on  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     8  and  9.  That  he  is  an  ordinary 
curser  and  swearer,  and  a  neglecter  of  family  worship^. 

Thb  inquisition  was  postponed  for  some  days,  and  Dr. 
Monro  in  the  interim  prepared  written  answers  to  these  false 
allegations,  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  1.  He  peremp- 
torily denied  the  first  charge  as  a  spiteful  and  malicious 
calumny,  and  appealed  to  his  whole  life  whether  or  not  he 
bad  ever  shewn  tiie  slightest  indication  of  that  heresy  against 
which  he  had  been  bound  down  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 

*  Perhaps  meant  for  euloffistic. 

'  Presbyterian  Inquirition,  as  it  was  lately  practised  against  the  Professors  of 
'^  CoUege  ol  Edinboi^h.  1690,  4to. 
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Md  t«Bt«  ei  Us  ordiaation.  Hedhtwed  tkat  h«d  he  been  fo 
inclined  be  had  the  fairest  opfKntunity  is  Uie  late  xei^  when 
BUeh  an  apofstaoj  woidd  haTe  led  to  profit  and  bonoar.  "  Was 
it,**  sa ja  be,  ^  any  of  the  aeimoiia  I  preaebed  against  popeiy 
in  tbe  High  Cbaieh,  and  in  die  Abb^  of  HoFfiood  House, 
when  our  sealons  [presbyterian]  refonnen  were  very  qmd, 
to  all  which  some  hundreds  of  the  best  quality  of  the  nation 
were  witnesses  i  Bat  as  I  have  been  in  Franesy  I  most  thoe- 
fore  behove  to  be  a  papist^  and  this  is  mumffh  for  this  libeller. 
I  am  sure  none  of  the  papists  ever  tbooght  me  so."  S.  He 
admitted  the  alleged  sin  of  having  read  &e  liturgy  in  the 
college;  but  against  whidiy  however,  there  was  no  law  then 
in  existence.  By  this,  among  other  circumstances  that  bare 
occurred,  we  see  the  growing  attachment  to  a  litargic  wonhip, 
which  had  made  considerable  progress  bodi  amongst  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  He  added,  the?  must  be  odd  kind  of 
papbts  who  read  the  servioe  of  die  church  of  England  on 
tbe 5th  of  November.  Heihengoes  on  toiefotetfae  libdlsn* 
assertion  that  a  liturgy  was  never  allowed  in  Scotland  since 
the  Reformation.  ^  But  the  plain  matter  of  feet  is  this,**  he 
said : "  when  I  left  off  pieaahing  in  the  High  Church,  I  advised 
with  some  of  my  breth«en»  and  the  leeult  was,  thai  we  shoald 
read  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  preach  within  oor 
families,  per  vices,  since  moei  af  them  were  acqmamied  wUh 
the  liturgy  of  the  chuich  of  England ;  neither  did  we  think, 
when  quakers  and  all  other  sects  were  tolerated,  that  we 
should  be  blamed  for  reading  those  prayers  witbin  our  private 
families,  wbidi  we  prrfet  to  all  other  forme  now  used  in  the 
christian  chuich.  Nor  had  we  any  design  to  proselytize  the 
people  .  .  .  but  the  matter  succeeaed  beycmd  what  we  pro- 
posed or  lofAed  for.  We  preached  to  the  people  upon  tbe 
Sundays.  They  came  by  hundreds  more  than  we  had  room 
for,  and  very  many  became  acquainted  with  the  liturgy,  and 
perceived,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  was  neither 
popery  nor  superstition  in  it  I  look  upon  the  church  of  Eog- 
land  as  the  true  pillar  and  centre  of  tne  Reformation,  and  if 
her  enemies  should  lay  her  in  the  dust,  which  God  forbid, 
there  is  no  other  bulwark  in  Britain  to  stop  or  retard  the  pro- 
gTMs  of  either  popery  or  enthusiasm.  And  I  wonder  [presby- 
terian] men  should  retain  so  much  bitterness  against  the 
church  of  England,  valued  and  admired  by  all  foreign  churches, 
and  whose  liturgy,  as  it  is  the  most  secious  and  comprebensiTe, 
so  it  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive  forms.  But  if  there 
was  no  law  for  it,  there  wa3  none  against  it ;  there  was  oo 
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national  church  gov^nuneiii  then,  and  why  might  we  not  read 
the  prayers  of  that  ehntch  from  which  wc  derive  oiir  ocdina- 
tion  to  the  priesthood  since  tbe  Restoration  of  Charles  IT. 
4.  The  prmcipal  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  not  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  from  him  to  whom  he  had  sworn  it;  but 
denied  that  be  resigned  the  High  Church  because  he  would 
not  praj  for  tbe  king  and  queen ;  he  denied,  also,  the  charge 
of  perseeation,  and  thanked  Gk>d  that  ^  he  had  no  such  prss- 
bjterian  temper."    With  respect  to  rgoicing  at  lord  Dundee's 
Tictorjr,  he  said-— ^  I  assure  him  of  the  contrary,  for  no  gentle- 
man, soldier,  scholar,  or  ciyilized  citizen,  will  find  £uili  wilh 
me  for  this.     I  had  an  extraordinary  Talue  for  him,  and  such 
of  his  enemies  as  retain  any  generosity  will  acknowledge  that 
be  deserred  it;  and  the  libeller  should  consider  that  the  tic- 
tories  obUdned  in  a  cinl  war  are  no  true  causes  of  joy,  for  our 
brethren,  friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow  christians,  muit 
faU:^    &.  To  the  allegation  that  he  had  heard  the  esisAeaQe 
of  the  Drity  impugned,  be  replied*— ^^  the  sneahng  libeller  is 
grossly  ignorant  and  malicious,  for  the  doctor  only  •  .  .  en- 
dearonred  fairly  and  like  a  true  philosopher  to  load  some 
propositions  in  the  thesis  with  this  absurdity,"  as  a  conse- 
quence.    6.  He  ^ewed  that  be  had  been  requested  to  remove 
the  pictures  by  tfie  then  lord  provost,  air  Thomas  Kennedy, 
lest  they  should  have  produced  an  alteroation  betwixt  the  popish 
and  the  protestant  visitors.  7.  This  be  admitted.  8. "  It  is  not 
usual,"  he  said,  ^  for  the  presbyterians  to  load  men  of  different 
opinions  from  them  with  ifrdmary  escapes ;  they  must  repre- 
sent tbem  as  abominable,  and  sinners  of  the  first  rate,  for  all 
that  are  not  of  fheir  cause  have  no  fairer  quarter,  yet  I  could 
not  easily  guess  who  should  first  invent  this  prodigious  ca- 
lumny ;  a  lie  so  notorious,  that  it  could  not  come  out  of  the 
month  of  an  ordinary  sinner.**    He  had  been  obliged  to  expel 
one  Robert  Brown  for  having  been  a  notorious  ringleader  in 
several  tumults,  and  for  having  threatened  to  shoot  the  princi« 
pal,  and  who,  out  of  revenge,  had  made  up  a  libellous  story 
against  the  principal,  which  was  greedily  laid  hold  of  to  fill 
up  their  libel.     9.  ^*  Sometimes  I  am  accused  for  having  too 
ntany  prayers  in  my  family,  and  now,  that  I  ordinarily  neglect 
prayers  (for  I  guess,  by  the  worship  of  God,  he  only  means 
that  part  of  it).    But  this  is  a  common  plan,  and  all  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion  must  be  represented  as  atheitts  and  scan- 
dalous, void  of  all  devotion  and  piety :  but  very  few  of  any 
sense  or  quality  will  believe  this  impertinent  slander,  either  in 
the  country  or  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  we  are  known ; 
therefore  I  thought  it  not  worth  any  answer.**    ^'  But  it  is  na- 
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turally  impossible  fisr  the  libdlertofoifaearcahiiBny;  the  ripor 
must  either  burst  or  spit  his  poison  ^.** 

Thb  parties  to  whom  the  principalis  answer  was  remitted 
made  their  report  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  following 
sentence  was  pronoonoed  :^- 

At  Edinburgh,  Sept.  25,  1690.— The  lords  and  others  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  for  visitation 
of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  having  this  day  heaid 
and  considered  the  above-written  report  of  Uie  committee  of 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  anent  Dr.  Monro,  primar  of  the  said 
college,  depositions,  and  other  instructions  produced ;  and  also 
Dr.  Monro  being  asked  if  he  was  presently  willing  to  swear 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  to  sign  the  same,  with  the  Assurance  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (. .  .  .),  and  if  he  would  declare  his  wil- 
lingness to  submit  himself  to  the  present  church  goTenment 
as  now  established;  the  said  Dr.  Monro  did  judiciaUy,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  commission,  refuse  to  sign  the  said 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  take  the  said  other  engagements 
required  to  be  done  by  the  said  act  of  parliament;  and  also 
did  judicially  acknowledge  his  written  answers  produced  be* 
fore  the  committee,  and  did  confess  he  caused  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  of  the  reformers  out  of  the  library :  Therefore  the 
said  commission  approves  of  the  foresaid  committee*s  report, 
and  finds  the  same  sufficiently  verified  and  proven,  and  hereby 
deprives  the  said  Dr.  Monro  of  his  place  as  primar  of  the 
said  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  declares  the  said  place  vacant^ 
— Sic  subicribUwr.  C&awford,  F. 

I  HAVE  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  case  of  Dr. 
Monro,  on  account  of  his  eminence,  and  because  the  whole 
of  the  others  in  all  the  universities  were  treated  exactly  alike; 
and  it  being  tiresome  to  repeat  the  same  circumstances  so 
often,  I  only  now  extract  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  aao* 
nymous  author  of  the  Presbyterian  Inquisition: — "Reader, 
Thou  hast  now  heard  how  the  presbyterian  inquisition  pro- 
ceeded against  those  two  doctors;  with  the  same  rigour  and 
severity  they  persecuted  all  such  as  they  judged  to  be  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion  in  that  college,  and  in  all  the  colleges 
of  the  mother  university  at  St.  Andrews.  One  instance  more 
of  the  presbyterian  partiality  in  judging  I  must  not  beveomity 
and  it  is  this  :— 

>  PmbyterUn  Incpiisatioii,  27-45.  >  Ibid.  40, 17. 
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^  Thbt  admitted  and  sostamed  libels  against  all  the  mas* 
ters  that  they  thought  were  episcopal^  without  die  least  shadow 
of  any  accuser  or  infonnery  when  themselves  also  knew  the 
article  to  be  most  false ;  yet>  if  any  of  the  masters  who  were  pros* 
byterians,  or  who  had  insinuated  themselres  into  their  £aivour, 
if  any  such  were  informed  against^  though  the  indictment  was 
subscribed  by  men  of  undoubted  reputation,  and  contained 
many  things  that  justly  desenred  depriyation,  yet  the  matter 
was  huddled  up  without  examining  any  one  article.  As  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Andrew  Massie,  against  whom  an  informatiua 
was  giren  in,  subscribed  by  two  gentlemen  of  great  learning 
and  reputation-— the  one  a  doctor  of  medicine,  the  other  a 
master  of  arts;  but  the  inquisitors  knew  that  these  informers 
were  not  of  their  gang,  nor  had  any  liking  to  their  cause,  and 
therefore  they  took  no  notice  of  the  charge  ^J* 

The  inquisitors  next  accused  Dr.  John  Strachan,  incum* 
bent  of  the  Tron  church,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity. They  alleged  that  in  a  sermon  before  the  diocesan 
synod  he  had  recommended  a  reconciliation  with  the  church 
of  Rome ;  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  a  Pelagian,  and  innovated 
the  worship  of  God  in  setting  up  the  Enfflish  service;  that  he 
neglected  his  duty  in  the  college;  that  he  was  disaffected  to 
the  government,  and  neglected  family  worship.  He  defended 
himself  against  all  these  falsehoods  and  calumnies;  but  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  prejudged  him,  and  co- 
veted bis  preferments.  In  addition  to  their  adhering  to  their 
own  charges,  they  offered  him  the  Test,  which  he  declined, 
and  therefore  he  was  deprived* 

The  purgation  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  fell  into  better 
hands,  says  Mr.  Skinner — ^^  the  lord  Carmichael,  though  a 
staunch  presbyterian,  was  a  man  of  temper  and  good  breed- 
ing.'* Good  temper  and  good  breeding,  however,  will  not  be 
preservatives  against  injustice  and  persecution,  when  these 
two  points  are  predetermined.  The  same  system  was  pursued 
at  Glasgow  as  at  Edinburgh;  proclamation  was  made  charg* 
ing  the  professors  with  every  species  of  immorality,  and  invit- 
ing the  lieges  to  accuse  them  of  any  farther  offences.  The 
presbyterian  inquisition  proceeded  in  the  same  summary  way 
as  their  fellow  inquisitors  had  done  at  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Fall, 
the  principal,  and  three  of  the  professors,  refused  to  take  the 
Test,  but  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  good  breeding  and 
good  nature,  lord  Carmichael  would  not  dispense.  These 
gentlemen  were  accordingly  deprived^. 

>  Presbjtariui  Inquiiition,  98.  *  Skinner's  Eccteiiartical  Hist.  ii.  556. 
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Thb  puboatioh  of  tiie  unkwmtty  of  Si.  Andrews  was  con- 
dueled  with  remailuble  hanfanessrad  severity,  and  with  tbeen- 
life  absence  of  tliat^ten^)er  and  good  breeding**  which  had  ac- 
complished the  same  hanh  offices  at  GHosgow.  LordCiawfofd 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  lU-bTed  presbyterian  miois- 
ters,  of  whose  canting  style  of  preaching  the  satiiist  already 
quoted  says  he  was  a  good  judge.  Besides,  he  says,  ^'  mj 
lord,  the  curates  themselTes,  cannot  deny  but  that  yoor  lord- 
ship is  fiiUy  qualified  to  judge  ot  the  works  of  such  kamed 
men  as  ore  spoken  of  in  this  treatise  [on  prertbytenan  elo- 
quence], if  they  consider  your  wonderful  knowledge  ot,  aod 
great  concern  for,  the  mother  university  at  St  Andrews,  which 
had  the  happiness  to  be  nearest  to  your  l(ffdship*s  [fiunily  seat], 
and  to  be  your  particular  charge;  and  the  kingdom  is  not  is- 
sensible  how  you  rearmed  and  purged  it  thoroughly  with 
such  unspeakable  puttee  and  impartiaUijf,  that  even  aged 
gentlemen,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  heads  of  colleges,  some 
of  whom  had  been  your  lonlsfaip^s  own  masters,  and  one  your 
kinsman,  had  not  the  least  regard  nor  req)ect  from  you,  be- 
cause of  their  wanting  eoeenani  graee^  without  which  no  man 
is  valuable  in  joor  l(»rdship's  eyes^"  At  that  time  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Aadrews  consisted  of  the  three  colleges  of 
St  Salvador,  St  Mary,  and  St  Leonard.  The  earl  of  Ciaw- 
ford,  the  president,  acted  with  remarkable  harshness  and  set e- 
ri^,  and  was  much  blamed,  even  by  his  own  partjr,  fer  bis 
rough  uncivil  manner  to  the  masters;  fixnn  his  ^  pre^yyteiian 
temper  he  hated  mea  lor  their  opinions,^  and  he  was  hoaxA 
by  oath  to  extirpate  all  episcopalians.  He  was  particulariy 
brutal  to  the  very  reverend  and  aged  Dr.  Wymess,  priadiMd 
of  St  Leonardos  college,  who  had  been  his  own  pi6cq»tor, 
aud  had  taught  him  kda  jphilosophy,  and,  besides,  had  been 
five-and-forty  yean  a  professor  in  that  university.  He  wouhl 
not  allow  the  veneiaMe  old  man  a  seat,  and  when,  fiom  age 
and  infinni^,  afier  long  standing,  he  sat  down  on  the  step  of 
a  stair  to  relieve  his  fatigue,  Crawford  sent  an  officer  (rf*  court 
to  force  him  to  stand  up,  and  to  remain  standing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  examinations.  The  Test  was  here  as  mfal- 
lible  in  its  operations  as  it  had  been  elsewhere;  no  caosisteat 
episcopalian  could  take  it,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  masters  of  this  university  were  deprived.  So,  laji 
Mr.  Skinner,  ^  under  this  impmous  censor,  the  maslen  ot 
this  university  were  all  turned  out,  by  the  general  coamissioo, 

>  Calder'f  Scotch  FrMbyterkn  Eloqnesoe  Dispkyed.    IMieatios,  p.  t. 
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on  the  25tli  of  September,  and  the  place  left  wiihaut  any 
form  of  education  for  a  long  time^P 

Abbrdeen  has  always  been  the  strong  hold  of  the  Scottish 
chorchy  and  her  university  the  most  formidable  opponent  with 
which  the  Corenant  and  the  presbyterian  interest  ever  met. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  commissioners  were  balanced  by  a 
greater  number  of  episcopalians  in  their  body  than  had  been  on 
die  other  three  divisions  of  the  commission,  and  no  purgation 
took  place,  but  the  episcopal  professors  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  chairs.    ^'  But  on  the  whole  there  was  desolation  enough 
made  of  learning  in  so  short  a  time;  and  the  visitors  were 
neither  dilatorj  nor  sparing  in  executing  their  commission  to 
the  full,  though  with  different  humours,  yet  all  with  the  same 
views,  and  to  the  same  effect*.*'    At  this  lime  the  laity  in  the 
north  had  stood  forward  in  a  legitimate  way,  by  petition,  in 
defence  of  their  clergy;  and  some  o(  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  shewn  considerable  opposition  to  the  purgation  of 
their  university,  were  set  on  the  pillory,  and  had  their  ears 
nailed  to  it!     The  presbyterian  party  '*  had  the  confidence,  at 
London,  to  deny  that  some  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen  had  their 
ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  lately  at  Edinburgh,  because  they 
testified  their  respect  to  their  own  episcopal  ministers,  and 
would  not  suffer  die  inquisitors  to  deprive  them  of  the  blessing 
of  their  doctrine  and  presence*.**    Dr.  Alexander  Middleton, 
the  principal  of  King's  College  and  professor  of  divinity,  how- 
ever, was  suspended.     He  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present 
earlof  Gainsborough;  his  grandson, Charles  Middleton,  distin- 
goished  himself  in  the  navy,  and  was  created  lord  Barham 
in  1805,  with  remainder  to  his  only  child,  Diana,  wife  of 
Gerard-Noel  Noel,  from  whom  the  present  earl  of  Gainsbo- 
rough is  descended^. 

During  the  last  session  of  parliament  there  had  been  some 
political  intrigues  and  correspondence  with  the  adherents  of 
king  James,  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  forward  for  the 
devolution,  among  whom  was  sir  James  Montgomery,  and 
who  afterwards  betrayed  the  parties  to  king  William's  govern- 
ment Many  of  the  lords,  says  Burnet,  "  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  plot,  came  up  [to  court],  and  confessed  and 
discovered  all,  and  took  out  their  pardon ;  they  excused  them- 
selves as  apprehending  that  they  were  exposed  to  ruin,  and 
that  they  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  presbytery  no  less  than  they 
^id  popeir;  and  they  promised  that  if  the  king  would  so  ba- 

*  Skinner's  Ecderiastical  History,  ii.  555.      -  Ibid.  ii.  556. 

'  Pmbyterian  Inquisition:  Plcfiice,  19.        ^  Burke's  Peerage,  art.  Barham. 
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lance  matters  that  the  lord  Melville  and  his  party  should  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  rain  them  and  their  friends,  and  in 
particular  that  thej  should  fwi  turn  out  the  ministers  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion  who  were  yet  in  office,  nor  force  presby- 
terians  on  them,  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  interests 
faithfully  and  with  zeal.  They  also  undertook  to  quiet  the 
highlandersy  who  stood  out  still,  and  were  robbing  the  coimtij 
in  parties ;  and  they  undertook  to  the  king,  that  if  the  episco- 
pal clergy  could  be  assured  of  his  protection^  tliey  would  all 
acknowledge  and  ser\'e  him.  They  did  not  desire  that  the  king 
should  make  any  step  towards  the  changing  the  gOFemment 
that  was  settled  there ;  they  only  desired  that  episcopal  ministers 
might  continue  to  serve  in  those  places  that  liked  them  best, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  government  of  the  church ;  and  tliat  such  episcopal 
men  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  die  presby terians  in  their 
judicatories  should  be  admitted  without  any  severe  imposi- 
tion in  point  of  opinion.  This  looked  so  fair,  and  agreed  so 
well  with  the  king's  own  sense  of  things,  that  he  very  easily 
hearkened  to  it  ^" 

The  general  assembly  had  been  ordered  by  parliament  \o 
meet  in  October,  and  as  the  time  advanced  the  few  surviring 
ministers  in  whose  hands  the  government  had  been  placed 
held  a  meeting  to  adjust  matters  previously  to  the  meeting- 
From  the  long  abeyance  of  assemblies,  ihe  forms  and  cerenuh 
nies  had  become  almost  obsolete ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  current  of  presbytery  to  run  smooth  and  free  from  conten- 
tion, a  new  and  unexpected  subject  of  embarrassment  occurred 
betwixt  the  moderate  party  and  the  descendants  of  the  reraon- 
strators,  or  the  remnant  of  vagrant  preachers  that  had  infested 
the  fields.  Some  of  the  remonstrators  had  been  deposed  bv 
the  last  assemblies  before  the  Hestoration,  and  others  by 
synods,  for  very  gross  and  scandalous  irregularities.  These, 
however,  forced  themselves  into  this  preliminary  meeting;  but 
objections  were  taken  by  the  other  party,  who  maintained  that 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  till  their  sentence  of  deposition  was 
taken  off.  Against  this  the  deposed  ministers  pleaded  that 
their  sentence  was  in  itself  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  passed  by  an  erring  key  and  by  a  factious  multitude  of 
opposite,  and  of  course  erroneous,  principles.  This  business 
was  for  the  present  hushed  up,  and  the  deposed  men  were  ad- 
mitted«. 

The  ministers  who  composed  this  meeting  did  not  exceed 

1  0?ni  TvmeMf  Iy.  133.  '  Skinner's  Eodesiastica  Hiitory,  &  557. 
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sixty,  aiid  the  presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom  had  not 
been  permitted  to  send  representatives ;  for  had  they  met,  the 
episcopal  clergymen  would  have  mightily  outvoted  all  the 
presbjterians  united.      In  some  presbyteries  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  iu  number,  and  in  the  greatest  proportion  there  were 
none  at  all.     They  had  been  very  diligent  in  creating  vacan- 
cies in  the  barbarous  manner  already  detailed,  but  Uiey  had 
felt  great  difficulty  in  filling  these  vacancies  up,  and  ignorant 
tradesmen,  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  &c.  who  felt  them- 
selves called  to  the  ministerial  work,  were  put  into  the  vacant 
livings.     As  the  whole  government  had  been  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  sixty  ministers,  they  determined  that  none  should  be 
admitted  but  those  who  were  approved  by  them ;  which  was 
a  decided  injury  to  those  episcopal  clergymen  who  had  com- 
plied with  the  orders  of  the  civil  government.     These  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  council  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  or  at  least  that  they  might  be  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  men  who  had  declared  and  shewn  themselves 
to  be  their  most  inveterate  enemies.     They  claimed  this,  not 
only  as  their  right,  as  lawfiil  ministers  of  Christ,  but  from  the 
public  faith  that  had  been  pledged  to  them,  and  to  the  pro- 
mise of  protection  upon  their  compliance.     The  council  re- 
jected this  petition,  and  the  government  was  confined  to  the. 
old  Presbyterian  ministers,  sixty  in  number  at  the  utmost.     So 
that  instead  of  fourteen  bishops,  the  kingdom  had  now  about 
sixty  presbyterian  governors.     The  motion  for  excluding  the 
remonstrators  who  had  been  deposed  for  scandal  and  sedition, 
and  for  removing  their  sentence,  was  over-ruled,  and  these  men 
were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  meetings.     So  that  this 
meeting  and  the  subsequent  assembly  of  the  new  establish- 
ment was  composed  literally  of  '^  ignorant,  insufRcient,  negli- 
gent, scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers.^' 

This  nondescript  meeting  chose  Gabriel  Cunningham  for 
their  moderator,  and  appointed  ministers  for  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  parcelled  out  the  country  into  presbyteries, 
lliey  prescribed  rules  for  trying  the  clergy,  and  ordained  that 
where  a  presbytery  consisted  of  less  than  four  ministers,  the 
next  presbytery  should  be  annexed  to  it.  This  last  resolution 
was  at  that  time  absolutely  necessary ;  for  in  many  presbyte- 
ries there  were  no  presbyterian  ministers  within  their  bounds, 
and  its  object  was  the  tr)  ing  and  censuring  of  the  episcopal 
incumbents.  It  is  stated  in  the  old  pamphlet,  from  which  this 
account  is  taken,  that  in  the  two  presbyteries  of  Dunbar  and 
Haddington,  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  parishes,  tliere  were  only  five  presbyterian 
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nuDisters.    In  the  next  two  presbyteries  of  Danse  and  Chini- 
side,  both  also  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh^  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  fonner,  there  were  the  same  number  of  pTesbjtenan 
ministers.     In  the  presbjterj  of  Auchterarder,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dunblane,  there  was  but  one  minister,  and  when  the  next 
presbytery  was  added  to  it,  there  were  only  three.    A  laj 
elder  stated,  that  for  twenty  miles  westward  of  Perth  there 
were  only  two  or  three  presby  terian  ministers.     These  simple 
-   facts  entirely  prostrate  the  mendacious  boast  in  the  Claim  of 
Right,  that  Uie  inclinations  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
presbytery.    They  next  fixed  the  form  and  manner  of  consti- 
tuting the  General  Assembly.     A  presbytery  consisting  of 
eight  ministers  was  to  send  four  ministers  and  three  elden; 
under  eight,  but  above  four,  three  ministers  and  two  elders; 
where  there  were  four,  they  should  send  two  ministers  and 
one  elder ;  and  where  there  was  but  one,  that  one  and  an  elder 
should  come  up  to  the  assembly.     They  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
presbytery  by  ordering,  without  consulting  the  government,  a 
fust  to  be  holden  on  Sunday ,  the  5th  of  October,  which  was 
the  third  Sunday  fast  that  had  been  held  this  same  year.    Be- 
foiie  they  separated,  the  meeting  revived  one  of  their  old  prauks 
of  exerting  their  supremacy  over  the  civil  power,  by  assam- 
ing  the  privilege  of  granting  monopolies.     They  ordered  the 
king's  printer    to    republish    an   old   treatise  of  "  Ruling 
Elders,  Slc.""  and  discharged  all  others  from  printing  or  pub- 
lishing that  book.     But  this  insertion  of  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  was  too  insolent  even  for  a  presbyterian  privy  couocil 
to  permit  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  they  ordered  the  book  to  be 
called  in,  and  the  ministers*  license  to  be  torn  away  ^. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  sixty  presbyterisn 
prelates  would  have  filled  the  churches  that  the  rabble  had 
emptied,  and  which  had,  with  monstrous  injustice,  been  de- 
clared vacant  by  parliament ;  but  they  were  not  so  zealous  to 
plant  as  to  pluck  up.  For  more  than  a  year,  about  one-third 
of  the  churches  had  been  vacant  and  destitute  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  they  were  all 
shut  up.  Two  ministers  declared,  at  the  meeting,  that 
**  there  was  not  so  much  as  the  face  of  a  church  in  all  Gal- 
loway and  the  west ;  there  were  no  ministers,  they  said,  in  all 
that  extensive  country,  but  themselves  ;**  yet  none  were  sent 
there :  but  the  fact  is,  there  were  more  vacancies  than  there 
could  be  found  presbyterian  ministers  to  fill.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  work  of  demolition  still  went  on  ;  but  they  now  re- 
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sorted  to  a  new  way  of  proceeding.     It  was  lamentable  to  see 
6o  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  entirely  deprived  of  the 
means  of  grace  and  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  such 
a  multitude  of  people  without  faithful  shepherds.     This  was, 
indeed,  '^  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,*'  when  the  sanctuary  was  polluted,  the  daily  sa- 
crifice was  taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate was  placed  in  their  stead.     When  some  sober  people 
asked  why  the  sixty  prelates  persisted  in  ejecting  the  episcopal 
clergy  before  they  had  provided  presbyterian  successors  for 
them,  they  replied,  '^  there  was  less  prejudice  both  to  the 
church  and  to  the  people,  by  the  want  of  preaching,  than  by 
the   preaching  of  men  of  episcopal  principles  and  persua- 
sions '.** 

Thb  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  members  returned  to  their 
presbyteries  to  persecute  the  remaining  clergy,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly.     As  the  time  was  short,  they  sat 
eTery  week,  and  no  other  business  came  before  tliem  but  cita- 
tions and  libels  against  the  clergy.     The  presbyteries  were 
perfect  inquisitions,  and  their    processes  were  begun  and 
finished  in  the  utmost  hurry  and  with  the  most  scandalous 
partiality.     They  employed  spies  to  make  discoveries  of  their 
faults,  both  in  the  public  services  and  in  the  private  conduct  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  present  time  was  not  sufficient,  but  they 
searched  backward  into  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  ;  and 
every  thing  the  most  trivial  that  malice  could  suggest  was 
admitted  as  evidence,  and  exaggerated  into  scandalous  of- 
fences.  A  general  charge  against  the  clergy  was  the  use  of  the 
DoxoLOGY,  which  was  one  of  the  marks  in  the  public  worship 
which  distinguished  the  clergy  from  the  presbyterians.    They 
were  also  accused  of  a  leaning  to  popery,  because  they  re- 
commended to  their  people  such  books  as  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  Dr.  ScougaVs  Catechism  ;  for  there  was  no  autho- 
rised catechism.     One  never-failing  count  in  the  charge,  says 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned,  was,  diat  the 
clergy  had  entered  by  presentation  from  a  patron,  and  by 
ordination  and  institution  by  a  bishop.     In  the  indictment 
this  was  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  to  tlie 
constitution  of  this  kirk,  to  the  acts  of  assemblies,  and  to  the 
land^s  solemn  engagements^. 

No  DEFENCE  was  admitted  for  the  clergy  under  these  and 
other  accusations,  especially  when  such  matters  of  fact  as 
were  consistent  with  their  condition  as  ministers  of  an  epis- 
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copal  churchy  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  were  now  made 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  ministers  said,  the  people 
gave  in  these  matters  as  charges  against  the  clergy ;  where- 
as all  the  indictments  were  made  up  by  the  presbyteries 
themselves,  and  ran  in  similar  language  in  all  Uie  different 
courts.  In  addition  to  these  general  charges,  the  most  fri- 
volous and  unjust  circumstances  were  eagerly  searched  out 
and  produced  against  them.  There  was  a  formed  and  sjste- 
matic  design  of  rendering  the  episcopal  clergy  infamous  for 
immorality ;  but,  after  the  most  inquisitorial  search,  nothing 
could  ever  be  justly  established  against  them.  The  least  im- 
propriety of  personal  conduct  was  magnified  into  a  gross  and 
scandalous  crime ;  and  in  the  absence  of  real  immorality,  the 
indictments  were  filled  up  with  declamatory  accusations,  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  justiciary  court;  and  these,  which  are  there 
only  matters  of  form,  were  in  the  presbyteries  considered  evi- 
dence of  well-established  guilt.  When  they  could  not  accuse 
the  clergyman  himself  of  any  alleged  immoralities,  they  con- 
demned him  for  the  general  scandal  of  his  parishioners ;  but  it 
required  some  ingenuity  to  accomplish  this  method. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Ladykirk,  in  Ayrshire,  a  man  aged  up- 
wards of  eighty,  was  cited  for  an  alleged  act  of  drunkenness 
fifteen  years  before.  He  proved  the  falsehood  of  this  charge, 
and  said,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  travel  so  far  backward 
for  an  instance  of  his  alleged  '^  scandalous  drunkenness,*'  it 
was  evident  that  that  charge  must  be  false;  but  he  had  said  the 
covenant  was  no  better  than  a  band  of  rebellion.  This  was 
sufficient  to  merit  deprivation.  When  the  accusation  had  to 
be  laid  on  their  people,  the  clergy  were  accused  of  **  profan- 
ing the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  by  having  indiscri- 
minately admitted  their  parishioners.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Graham,  ministers  of  Dumfermline,  were  cited  and  depriTcd, 
for  this  very  alleged  offence,  that  **  they  had  admitted  per- 
sons promiscuously  to  the  sacrament;  had  profaned  the 
Lord's  day  in  suffering  people  to  bring  in  kail  [cabbages]  and 
fan  barley  for  the  brotih-pot  on  that  day,  and  by  allowing  their 
children  to  play  with  others ;"  Mr.  Graham,  of  having  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  canonical  obedience ;  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  having  taken  the  Test,  which,  they  said,  shewed 
them  to  be  "  incorrigibly  episcopal."  Another  clergyman 
was  cited  for  having  "  plucked  a  few  peas  on  Sunday ;"  hut 
this  offence  being  so  similar  to  the  pharisees'  accusation 
against  our  Lord's  apostles,  it  was  dismissed.  One  was  cited 
because  he  "  sometimes  whistled ;  another  because  "  one 
day,  playing  at  bowls,  he  broke  an  innocent  jest,"  which  none, 
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it  appears,  but  the  impure  themselves,  could  have  considered 
profane.  If  any  had  publicly  or  privately  expressed  zeal  for 
episcopacy,  reflected  on  the  covenant  or  the  practices  of  the 
godly,  or  if,  in  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  troubling  the  godly,  they  were  sure  to  meet 
with  neither  justice  nor  mercy.  Mr.  Herriot,  minister  of 
Dalkeith,  was  cited  for  having  called  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
rebels  and  traitors,  because  he  had  read  the  proclamation  in 
which  they  were  so  designated.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Dunbar,  was 
accused  of  saying  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  the  English  liturgy  would  be 
iDtroduced,  ^'  Heaven  send  us  no  worse  !*^  and  because  he 
had  never  expressed  thankfulness  for  delivery  from  popery 
and  prelacy.  To  the  first,  he  said,  "  he  was  sorry  if  such 
an  expression  had  dropped  from  him,  being  by  far  too  mean 
for  such  a  great  and  glorious  church  as  that  of  England  ;'* — 
to  the  second  he  said,  "  he  thanked  God  heartily  for  any  de- 
liverance from  popery,  but  could  not  do  so  for  the  overthrow 
of  prelacy,  unless  he  acted  the  hypocrite,  or  was  convinced 
that  presbytery  was  the  greater  blessing,  and.the  more  ancient 
government  of  the  two,  which  he  had  never  yet  seen  made 
out^'  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Saline,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Andi-ews, 
was  indicted  for  having  recommended  to  his  people  the  Whole 
I^uty  of  Man,  which  the  presbytery  called  a  superstitious  and 
erroneous' book.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Burnt  Island,  in  the  same 
diocese,  of  having  conversed  with  some  who  they  said  were 
not  friends  to  the  government  either  in  church  or  state;  for 
having  used  the  Doxology,  and  for  having  repeated  the  Creed 
and  ihe  Lord's  Prayer.  The  minister  of  Abbotshall,  in  the  same 
diocese,  was  condemned  for  having  used  bishop  ScougaFs 
catechism*. 

In  every  indictment,  they  made  ordination,  collation,  and 
institution  by  a  bishop,  regular  and  never-failing  counts  in 
the  indictment.  This  was  a  most  cunningly  devised  trick ; 
hecause,  in  time,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple think  that  episcopal  ordination  was  a  great  crime.  It 
^T^ei  also  to  bring  the  episcopal  office  and  authority  into 
contempt,  and  to  induce  the  people  to  think  that  the  episco- 
pal clergy  were  not  true  ministers ;  yet  the  presby terians  never 
attempted  to  re-ordain  any  of  those  who  joined  them,  which, 
I  believe,  did  not  exceed  twenty.  The  articles  exhibited 
against  the  clergy  were  in  all  cases  frivolous  and  irrelevant, 
and  the  processes  were  altogether  illegal.     But  even  if  they 
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had  been  all  trae,  the  new  judicatories  were  sorely  not  compe« 
tent  to  try  and  punish  alleged  faults  committed  under  another 
jurisdiction,  and  especially  for  having  given  obedience  to  the 
law  and  to  the  authority  of  their  legal  superiors  in  the  church. 
The  conduct  of  the  presbyteries  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
popish  inquisition.  An  episcopal  minister  was  almost  never 
allowed  to  know  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  and  the  accuser 
was  always  produced  as  a  witness  in  the  absence  of  the  im- 
peached. The  presbyteries  always  received  and  sustained 
the  indictment  before  they  heard  the  accused,  who  was  odIj 
called  into  court  to  hear  and  see  himself  deposed,  for  he  was  sel- 
dom suffered  to  be  present  during  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
Contrary  to  the  usage  of  Scottish  law,  the  witnesses  were 
allowed  to  be  present  when  the  depositions  of  other  deponents 
were  taken,  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  same  justandsalu- 
taiy  law,  those  who  bore  malice  or  hatred  against  the  accused 
were  allowed  not  only  to  give  evidence  against  them,  but  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  Mr.  Calderwood,  a  bitter  and 
open  enemy,  was  both  the  accuser  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  Mr.  Heriot,  incumbent  of  Dalkeith.  He  complained  of 
these  two  glaring  indecencies,  and  challenged  his  removal ; 
but  this  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  Mr.  Herriot  was  de- 
prived by  an  open  and  avowed  enemy,  sitting  as  his  judge ! 
Before  the  same  presbytery,  Mr.  Purvis,  minister  of  Glen- 
corse,  objected  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  as  **  carrying  heart- 
malice  and  ill-will  towards  him,"*  and  he  undertook  to  prove  that 
these  men,  who  were  now  produced  as  evidence,  had  assaulted 
him  in  his  pulpit  during  divine  service  with  bludgeons,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat,  would  have  strangled  him,  had  not 
others  come  to  his  relief.  He  objected  that  the  evidence  of  ene- 
mies so  notorious  should  be  admitted.  Matthew  Selkirk,  one  of 
the  presbytery,  then  addressing  the  moderator,  said,  "  that  if 
these  men  had  done  so  out  of  malice  and  personal  prejudice, 
tliev  ought  not  to  be  received  as  witnesses ;  but  if  they  had  done 
ii/ar  the  glory  of  God^  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  admitted.^'  This  horrible  crime,  which  in  other  times 
would  have  been  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate,  was  de- 
cided to  have  been  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  therefore 
their  evidence  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Purvis  was  deprived  ^ 
Some  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had  the  moral  courage  to  dis- 
own the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries,  and  refused  to  answer 
their  summons  or  to  appear  at  the  presbytery  courts ;  others  ap- 
peared and  gave  in  defences,  but  seeing  the  glaring  partiality 
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and  injustice  which  notoriously  reigned  in  these  courts,  they 
appealed  to  the  next  General  Assembly.     From  it  they  hoped 
they  might  receive  more  justice  and  meet  with  some  modera- 
tion, or  at  least  that,  in  the  interval,  the  civil  government 
might  be  induced  to  interfere,  and  if  not  to  stop,  at  least  to  mo^ 
derate  the  persecution  which  was  now  raging.    Those  who 
disowned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries  were  summarily 
deprived  without  any  more  ado.     By  their  intolerant  and  un* 
just  proceedings,  the  presbyterians  disgusted  many  even  of  their 
own  friends  ;  **  many  who  thought  well  of  them  while  they 
were  kepi  under,  are  now  ashamed  of  them,  and  have  deserted 
them.     I   am  told  that  many  (even  in  the  west)  abominate 
them.     It  is  most  certain,  that  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom 
**  they  zxe^  feared  and  dreaded  as  a  plague  to  mankind,  ^im/  ae 
the  Jesuits  are^J*    And  Burnet  says,  '*  the  truth  was,  the  pres- 
byterians, by  their  violence  and  other  foolish  practices,  were 
rendering  themselves  both  odious  and  contemptible :  they  had 
formed  a  General  Assembly  ....  in  which  they  did  very 
much  expose  themselves  by  the  weakness  and  peevishness  of 
their  conduct:  little  learning  or  prudence  appeared  among 
them :  poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing,  partialities 
to  one  another,  and  violence  and  injustice  to  diose  who  dif- 
fered from  them,  shewed  themselves  in  all  their  meetings. 
But  the  falsehood  of  many,  who,  under  a  pretence  of  mode- 
rating matters,  were  really  undermining  the  king's  govern- 
ment, helped  in  the  sequel  to  preserve  Uie  presbyterians,  as 
much  as  their  own  conduct  did  now  alienate  the  Hng  from 
them^r 

At  last,  with  this  most  christian  preparation,  and  an  after 
abeyance  of  forty  years,  the  Assembly  met  on  the  16th  October, 
and  the  lord  Carmichael  was  appointed  William's  representa- 
tive ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  ihe  very  man  who  said  he  came 
purposely  to  relieve  them  from  the  supremacy  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  now  exercised  that  supremacy  with  greater  rigour 
than  ever  Charles  or  James  had  done.  The  first  session  was 
spent  in  what  is  called  fasting,  that  is,  preaching,  and  on  the 
second  day  the  king's  letter,  as  follows,  was  received,  but  not 
read:— 

'^Reverend,  trusty,  and  well-beloved,— Our  concern  for 
the  good  of  our  ancient  kingdom  hath  been  such,  that  we  have 
left  nothing  undone  that  might  contribute  to  the  making  of  it 
happy.  And  therefore,  having  been  informed  that  differences 
as  to  the  government  of  the  church  have  caused  the  greatest 

>  Fint  GflDflnl  Aiaemblj,  1690.  *  Own  TlmM,  ir.  134. 
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confiitions  in  thai  nation,  we  did  willingly  cooeiir  frith  our 
pailiament  in  enacting  9ueh  a  frame  qfiim^  was  judged  to  be 
maei  agreeable  to  the  meUnatione  of  our  good  aabjects:  to 
which,  as  we  have  had  a  particular  r^ard,  in  countenancing 
ihis  assembly  with  oar  authority  and  a  representative  of  oar 
royal  perwn,  so  we  expect  tl^  your  management  sfasll  bs 
such  as  we  shall  hare  no  reason  to  repent  of  what  we  hart 
done.  A  calm  and  peaceable  procedure  will  be  no  less  pleas- 
ing to  us  than  it  becometh  you.  We  never  could  be  of  tbe 
mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing  of  tnie  nli- 
gion;  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  everbeatool 
to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what 
religion  enjoins,  neighbouring  churches  expect  finom  you,  and 
we  recommend  to  you.  And  we  assure  you  of  our  coostBot 
favour  and  protection  in  your  following  of  these  methodi, 
which  shall  be  for  the  real  advantage  of  true  {Mety  and  the 
peace  of  our  kingdoms^.*' 

It  was  die  general  wish  and  desire  of  the  fiercer  sort,  and 
the  wiah  of  Crawford  himself,  that  he  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed the  royal  commissioner ;  and  in  consequence  tbat 
nobleman  had  entirely  neglected  his  election  by  some  i»esby- 
teiy,  as  a  ruling  elder,  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly* 
Oreat^  therefore,  was  his  own  and  the  godly  party's  disap- 
pointment when  it  was  discovered  that  WUliam  had  i^poiiited 
the  '^  well*bred  ^  lord  Garmichad  to  r^resent  his  person  ia 
the  Assembly.'  It  was  necessaxy  to  appoint  a  Commissioner, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  godly  brethren  from  going  beyond  the 
last,  and  middling  with  affairs  of  state>  to  which,  in  alt  periods 
of  their  history,  they  have  shewn  ka  extraordinary  propensi^i 
and  also  that  the  crown  nnght  exercise  that  real  supremaej, 
to  whicb,  theereticaUfff  presbyterians  are  so  much  opposed. 
Earl  Cnawford  was  not  a  member  of  this  Assembly ;  butit  wu 
very  desirable,  atod  even  necessaxy  for  the  cause,  that  he  should 
be.  Whigs  in  all  ages  have  been  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
arbitrary  contemners  of  law  and  custom,  when  opposed  to  theb 
own  and  their  party's  interests,  and  this  was  conspicnouslj 
remarkable  in  this  instance.  When  it  was  found  that  Craw- 
ford was  not  to  be  the  commissioner,  the  Assembly  compelled 
the  burgh  at  St  Andrews  to  elect  him  their  member,  al- 
though their  representation  was  already  full,  in  order  to  secore 
the  assistance  of  so  fierce  a  zealot,  and  who  wttft  at  the  same 

>  Acta  of  the  Genartl  AfsembW  of  the  Qmreh  of  ScotUmd.     1638—1842. 
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time  the  president  of  the  privy  councO,  and  ''  one  of  the 

meekest  chrietians  erer  Scotland  bied  T*    Hugh  Kennedy,  one 

of  the  new  piesbyterian  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen 

moderator.     He  had  been  a  principal  leader  among  the  re-» 

mi^ostratofSy  and  attended  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcastle ; 

be  wi^  also  oo^  of  those  who  insulted  king  Charles,  of  blessed 

memoij,  in  that  town,  and  who  received  six  thousand  merka 

as  hia  share  of  the  blood-money  of  that  royal  martyr.    He 

had  been  excommunioated  by  a  presbyterisn  synod  in  1650, 

for  having  been  a  firebrand  among  bis  brethren,  and  for  several 

gross  crimes,  and  this  sentepce  was  not  removed  till  the  day. 

before  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.   He  was '^  a  vc/«ranli» 

iptciecfiaeft,  well  acquainted  in  all  the  scandal  that  was  thrown 

upon  the  bishops  ip  the  year  1638,  and  such  a  notorious 

stickler  in  the  days  of  king  Charles  I.  that  he  had,  as  a  reward 

of  his  exemplary  service,  more  than  *  thirty  pieces'  of  that 

silver  which  was  given  for  betraying  that  good  prince^.**  There 

was  not  one  representative  from  any  of  the  presbyteries  north 

of  the  river  Tay,  nor  from  any  of  the  universities,  except  th|it 

of  Edinburgh,  which  diews  the  scanty  supply  of  presbyterian 

preachers  better  than  any  arguments  could  do.    This  primary 

assembly  of  the  new  establishment  can,  therefore,  have  no 

more  right  to  ci^l  itself  the  national  church  of  Scotland,  than 

the  synod  of  Trent  had  to  represent  the  church  catholic. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  so  often  quoted  states  it  as 
a  fact,  he  himself  having  been  present  as  a  spectator,  that  the 
king's  letter  was  so  disagreeable  tp  the  leaders  when  se^a  in 
private  that  it  was  not  read  in  public'.  It  was  somewhat 
doubtful  to  them  what  was  meant  by  their  **  neighbour  church,^ 
whether  it  was  that  which  was  then  under  the  pressure  of  their 
own  persecution,  which  they  intended  to  extirpate,  or  whether 
it  was  the  church  of  England,  which  they  were  resolved  to 
rtfinvi  as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  The  king's  advice 
to  be  calm  and  moderate  was  extremely  offensive ;  for  it  was 
&Q  insupportable  grievance  to  be  on  neighbourly  terms  with  a 
charch  which  they  considered  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and 
heretical,  and  were  sworn  to  extirpate.  It  likewise  gave  them 
great  offence  to  be  twitted  with  the  ^^inclinations  of  the 
P^ple ;"  for  it  might  be  easy  for  their  enemies  to  represent  to 
tho  king  that  that  fondamental  principle  of  their  establishment 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  They  now  began  to 
^  apprehensive  of  danger  to  their  establishment  from  so  vul- 

1  The  Cnuet  of  the  Decay  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  &c.,  Sto.  p.  4.  Lond.  1713. 
'  Hiatory  of  General  Asiembliei,  1690. 
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nerable  a  poitit  as  the  wavering  ocean  of  popular  opimon. 
Were  the  episcopalians  at  court  to  represent  that  nineteen- 
twentiethsof  the  people  were  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  it  was  just 
possible,  upon  their  own  principle,  that  presbytery  might  be 
TOted  "  an  intolerable  grievance,**  and  the  church  be  again  re- 
stored. Therefore,  in  their  answer  to  the  royal  missive,  thej 
intended  to  have  inserted  a  clause,  that  presbytery  was  not  only 
suitable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  but  also  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  word  of  God.  That  this  assertion  might  not  ap- 
pear to  be  merely  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  they  intended  to  hare 
clinched  it  by  an  act  of  assembly,  in  which  they  were  to  have 
embodied  a  declaration  that  presbyterian  government  was  not 
only  of  divine  right,  but  also  that  it  was  and  ever  had  been 
the  only  true  and  legal  government  of  this  church,  which  they 
alleged  had  never  suffered  alteration,  except  in  times  of  usur- 
pation, tyranny,  and  oppression.  Notwithstanding  his  ^  good 
nature**  and  **  good  breeding,**  the  commissioner  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  answer  couched  in  such  formidable  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  required  them  to  furnish  him  with  a  draft  (rf  it 
that  he  might  send  it  to  court,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
king  would  receive  it  But  even  the  phlegmatic  disposition 
of  a  Dutchman  could  not  stand  this,  and  it  was  retunied  with 
an  intimation  that  that  clause  must  be  altered.  The  brethren 
murmured,  but  murmurs  were  vain ;  "William  was  not  made 
of  such  malleable  stuff  as  the  Stuarts  had  been,  and  there- 
fore that  clause  had  to  be  altered  to  the  following  words:— 
**  It  was  the  sad  confusions  that  difierences  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  had  caused  in  this  nation,  that  according 
to  your  majesty*s  first  declaration  for  our  relief,  moved  our 
gracious  God  to  raise  up  and  prosper  you  to  be  our  glorious 
deliverer  for  effectuating  the  re-establishment  that  we  now 
enjoy ;  so  that  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  more  agreeable 
to  the  incUnationa  and  conscieutious'persuasions  of  all  wilhin 
this  kingdom,  who  are  best  affected  to  your  majesty*8  person 
and  government,  than  it  is  acceptable  to  Godj  and  will  be  your 
majesty's  perpetual  peace  and  satisfaction.**  ^*  Great  revolu- 
tions,** they  said,  ^^  of  this  nature  must  be  attended  with  occa- 
sions of  complaint  ;**  and  as  to  the  moderation  required  of 
them,  they  promised, ''  with  a  solemn  attestation,  that  they 
would  shew  all  the  moderation  that  his  majesty  amid  ex- 
pect 1.** 

It  cannot  be  precisely  said  what  stretch  of  moderation 
William  expected ;  but  the  Assembly  soon  shewed  to  what 

>  Act!  of  Anetnbly,  223. 
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extent  they  meant  their  own  words  to  apply*  At  all  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  it  is  customary  for  some  of  the  members  to 
preach  for  the  ministers  of  the  place ;  and  such  appointments 
during  their  sitting  were  made  by  the  assembly  itself.  When 
they  woe  maiking  these  appointments  it  was  proposed  to  ap-  , 
point  presbyierian  ministers  to  preach  in  the  chapels  and 
upper  rooms  of  houses  that  were  now  occupied  by  the  once 
established  episcopal  clergy  of  the  city.  But  the  commis- 
sioner here  interposed  the  king's  n^emacy^  and  peremptorily 
prohibited  such  a  wanton  insult  and  gross  violation  of  com- 
mon decency;  the  motion  was,  therefore,  dropped,  with  a 
remark  from  Kennedy,  the  moderator,  that  as  the  episcopalians 
**  sought  none  of  their  help,  they  should  get  as  little^''  One, 
who  was  present,  alleges,  at  eyery  session  ten  ministers  ^'  en- 
gaged iu  prayer  **  in  succession,  and  these  prayer  employments 
lasted  from  eight  till  twelve  o'clock.  On  one  occasion  one  of 
them  had  a  very  remarkable  expression  in  his  prayer.  In  com- 
pliance with  William's  desire,  they  had  always  some  declara- 
tions respectingmoderation ;  and  after  letting  his  moderation  be 
beard  by  all  men,  he  concluded — ^^  But,  O  Lord  \just  to  make 
free  with  you,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  clean  house^'*  Or, 
in  other  words,  it  would  be  better  to  extirpate  the  episcopal 
clergy ;  a  petition  which  he,  not  knowing  what  spirit  he  was 
of,  addressed  with  this  disgusting  freedom  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  against  His  suffering  members. 

**  Thb  suffering  remnant  of  tlie  kirk,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, ran  some  risk  of  being  summarily  set  aside  by  the 
party  that  had  climbed  into  power  upon  their  shoulders. 
These  were  represented  by  only  three  preachers — Linning, 
Boyd,  and  Shields,  the  auUior  of  the  Hind  Let  Loose ;  but 
they  made  themselves  so  considerable  that  the  assembly  was 
glad  to  purchase  peace^ith  them,  and  the  cessation  of  field- 
preaching,  by  assuming  them  into  their  body  on  the  promise 
of  obedience  to  their  jurisdiction.  These  three  men  gave  in 
a  paper  of  adhesion,  but  which  the  assembly  declined  to  read 
publicly,  because,  although  there  were  some  good  things  in  it, 
yet  it  contained  **  several  peremptory  and  gross  mistakes,  un- 
reasonable and  impracticable  proposals,  and  uncharitable.and 
injurious  reflections,  tending  rather  to  kindle  contention  than 
to  compose  divisions'." 

Few  things  could  have  more  completely  exposed  the  naked- 
ness of  presbytery  than  the  eighth  act  respecting  the  ^'Associa- 

1  Hartory  of  the  Fint  Genend  Aisemblj,  1690.  *  Ibid. 
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timit  of  'PreAjiim^f  for  it  it  here  officUlly  implied  that 
dieie  was  not  a  aofficieDcy  of  ministeni  to  aupplj  the  bv- 
baioiia  desolation  which  they  had  made: — ^^Tbe  Genoal 
Assembly  allows  and  appfOTea  of  the  mimsleie  of  different 
pvesbyteries  their  associiUing  in  prssbyterieey  aye»  and  aniil 
the  yacancies  of  the  said  presbyteries  be  fiUed,  and  declaiei 
them  to  have  the  authority  and  power  of  piesbyinies  retpec- 
tively ;  and  that  notwithstanding  that  aecording  to  the  old 
platform,  the  said  ministers  do  reside  in  the  bounds  of  diffe- 
rent ipresby  teries .  ^  So  small  a  Action  had,  by  bustle,  intiigne, 
and  nolence,  overturned  an  established  and  flourishing  choicli, 
yet  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers  to  supply  the 
vacancies  that  they  were  constantly  making,  but  were  obliged 
to  make  the  same  men  serve  these  courts  in  seTeral  differeot 
presbyteries. 

SoMB  ACTS  for  discipline  were  passed;  one  oi  which  foibsde 
the  baptism  of  infants  in  private,  under  any  circumstances. 
Gilbert  Rule  called  private  bapUsm  wr^ery  oni  ckarm- 
ing.    Alexander  Kirkton  opposed  this  doctrine,  and  said— 
^  that  though  there  were  a  Uiousand  acts  against  it,  he  would 
rather  baptize  in  private  than  suffer  childmi  to  be  baptised 
by  the  curates,'*  that  is,  the  episcopal  clergy.     It  became  the 
custom  to  sprinkle  only  on  Sundays,  and  immediately  a^r  the 
sermon :  but  the  ministers  were  exceedingly  capricious  in  per- 
forming this  office,  and  they  even  preached  against  the  neces- 
sity of  baptism  as  an  absurd  and  abjured  relic  of  pop^. 
The  people,  who  had  been  better  taught,  exceedingly  lament^ 
this  antichristian  custom ;  but  their  descendants  have  come 
to  consider  baptism  as  merely  a  form  when  a  name  is  givep  to 
a  child ;  but  they  deny  that  grace  is  thereby  obtained.  This  is 
true  enough,  when  aaministered  by  unauthorised  hands;  jet 
their  ministers  did  not  think  tfiemselves  deficient  of  autho- 
rity ;  but  only  that  Christ's  institution  did  not  couvey  grace. 
Nevertheless,  their  Confession  of  Faith  as9ert3  that  in  baptism 
a  child  is  reg^ierated.    It  became  customary  whan  chUdren 
were  brought  to  what  was  called  baptism,  to  teach  the  paieoU 
that  it  was  a  superstitious,  idle,  and  unnecessary  ceremony. 
And  the  be&n&-mentioned  Kirkton  was  in  the  habit  of  sayiog 
— ^^you  think  it  necessary  to  have  your  children  baptised; 
but  I  tell  you,  I  knew  a  good  old  go(fly  mipister,  who  lived 
till  he  was  foiirsp»re,  that  was  never  baptised  in  all  bis  li^ 
time'.** 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  gect 

>  Actf,  &e.,  226.  '  Hiitory  of  Fink  Genend  AMmblj,  ISSO. 
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the  clergy  f  they  still  kept  possession  of  their  churches  in  msny 
parts  of  the  country, where  the  people  still  affectionately  adhered 
to  them.  The  presbyterian  ministers  feared  the  clamour  that 
would  arise  if  they  should  pass  an  act  for  their  expulsion ; 
and  afier  proposing  various  plans,  they  at  last  hit  upon  an  ex- 
pedient that  they  were  sure  would  effect  their  design.  This 
was  to  appoint  ^/astf  to  mourn  for  the  sin  of  episcopacy.  An 
aet,  accordingly,  was  passed  on  the  12  th  of  November,  to 
confess  the  national  sin  of  having  suffered  prelacy  to  exist, 
''which  hath  been  always  a  grievous  burthen  to  this  nation — 
because  there  had  been  under  prelacy  a  great  decay  of  piety — 
that  there  hath  been  a  dreadful  atheistical  boldness  against 
Ood)&c.*'  They  enumerated  afearful  list  of  crimes,  with  which 
perbii^  they  themselves  had  been  best  acquainted  at  Uieir 
field-meetinga,  which  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  episcopal 
«l«9rgy ;  bot  above  all,  this  fast  was  to  operate  as  an  abfuration 
cfepiseDpacy,  and  to  acknowledge  it  to  have  heea  uffreai 
VKUwmUtm^  of  which  they  were  required  publicly  to  repent  ''AH 
ministers,  either  in  kirks  or  meeting-houses,  were  ordained  to 
<«ad  Oiis  aot  publicly  ftom  the  pulpit  a  Sabbath  or  two  before 
the  said  day  of  humilialion  ^" 

PassBTTBRiAN  ftsts  did  uot  cousist  in  abstinence  fiom  food, 
hat  in  preaching,  and  long  declamations  on  the  bause  of  the 
fc«t  This  was  very  well  known,  and  they  were  never  liked 
hy  ohuitbtnen,  because  they  generally  pi^oeded  some  opera- 
tions inimioal  to  them,  tlie  object  of  appointing  the  present 
^  Was  to  empty  the  churches,  as  they  knew  that  the  clergy 
^d  people  wonold  neither  fast  nor  repent  for  having  conscien- 
tiously adhered  to  the  church  as  it  had  been  established.  Some 
of  the  clergy  would  not  have  read  their  act,  both  on  account 
of  the  subject  of  it  and  because  they  disowned  the  Assembly's 
authority ;  but  tiiat  body  had  foreseen  this  obstacle,  and  there- 
^  procured  an  act  of  council  to  give  it  a  legal  sanction  and 
thefoneof  law.  It  was  drawn  up  and  read  on  the  11th, 
^d  Kennedy  called  it  a  *'  most  savoury  paper  f*  but  there 
^'s,  in  the  original  draft,  certain  unsavoury  expressions 
'feting  the  oatiis  of  allegiaiice,  supremacy,  and  the  Test, 
whieh  the  commissiOMr  would  not  permit  to  be  inserted. 
Bit  grace  hem  practk«lly  convinodd  them  of  the  royal  eupre* 
macy,  end  they  quietly  obeyed  his  eommands  and  experaged 
^  obnoxiona  passages,  llie  Assembly  were  satisfied  that 
the  epnecopal  clergy  couid  not  observe  their  onUnance  with* 
^^  the  stnsof  hypocrisy  and  mockety  of  <3od,  and  therefove 

>  Acts  or  AiaembliM,  tesikm  25,  p.  227-830. 
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they  enjoined  it  the  more  peremptoxilj.  This  fast  was  not  to 
avert  the  divine  wrath  and  to  please  Grod,  but  for  the  pmpofle 
of  ensnaring  men's  consciences,  and  to  be  an  occasion  of  sin. 
Under  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Grod  and  abhomoce 
of  sin,  they  made  this  fa»t  an  instrument  for  executing  their 
own  malice  and  vengeance,  not  only  agunst  the  clergy  them- 
selves, but  against  their  sacred  office. 

On  THR  LAST  session  but  one,  the  Assembly  lemoved  the 
sentence  of  depo^tion  from  their  moderator  Kennedy,  aod 
some  otliers.  Kennedy  took  his  brethren  by  surprise,  and  in- 
troduced  an  overture  himself  for  that  purpose : — ^*'  You  nuj 
remember,**  he  said,  *'  there  were  once  some  nnhappj  dii^ 
ferences  among  us,  which  some  carried  so  high  as  to  proceed 
to  inflict  the  sentence  of  deposition  upon  some  on  tiut  ac- 
count Now  I  think  it  fit,  before  we  part,  that  this  sentence 
be  revoked;  and  that  as  we  are  a'  ae  man's  bairns,  so  we  may 
be  all  alike  stated.**  He  then  named  all  the  parties  conceined, 
and  himself  in  the  third  person,  saying,  *^  there  is  one  Mr. 
Hugh  Kennedy,  whom  Fse  warrant  ^e  a'  ken  weel  eneogh.'' 
And  now  they  passed  an  act  declarmg  ^*  all  sentences  pait 
against  any  minister  hxnc  inde,  by  any  church  jodicatoij, 
upon  the  account  of  the  late  differences  among  presbyteriaos 
from  the  year  1650  till  the  introduction  of  prelacy,  to  be  of 
themselves  void  and  null  to  all  effects  and  mtents^**  Thos, 
then,  in  their  primary  assembly,  there  were  men  who  weie 
under  solemn  censure,  and  had  been  deposed  £rom  their  minis^ 
try  by  their  own  synods,  one  of  whom  was  their  modeialor, 
who  yet  sat  and  voted  in  this  state,  and  thus  most  truly  Ib- 
curred  the  censure  which  they  so  unjustly  and  recklessly  cast 
upon  the  clerOT,  of  being  *^  ignorani,  VMvffiaenty  nt^Uge^i 
8candalou9f  and  erroneoui^ 

In  THR  LAST  session  they  appointed  two  commiBsioDS, 
one  for  the  south  and  another  for  the  north  side  of  the  Taj; 
the  declared  object  of  which  was  io  purge  out  the  cleigy^o^ 
the  parish  churches,  and  not  only  them,  but  those  also  who, 
having  been  already  ejected,  had  withdrawn  from  their  jiuis- 
diction.  The  fourth  clause  of  their  instmctions  was, "  to  take 
care  to  purge  out  all  who,  upon  due  trial,  shall  be  foond  to  be 
insufficient,  supinely  negligent,  scandalous,  or  erroneous  T 
and  the  fifth,  that  their  power  of  visitation  shall  ^*  reach  ft&r 
byterians  as  well  as  others  \^  Immediately  before  their  dk- 
solution  they  appointed  Gilbert  Rule  and  David  Blair  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  the  king,  and  to  make  a  true  tepressB- 

1    Acti,  &o.,  Act  siii.  p.  230.  >  n,^  ^^  ^,  ^  232. 
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tadon  to  him  of  their  proceedings  ;  to  entreat  the  continuance 
of  his  favour,  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  aspersions 
of  their  enemies.     Their  last  transaction  was  a  debate  touch- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  present  and  the  appointment  of 
another  assembly.     They  attempted  to  shew  their  indepen* 
dency,  and  were  proceeding  to  dissolve  themselves  widiout 
consulting  the  commissioner,  but  he  cut  short  their  delibera- 
tions by  an  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  dissolved 
ihem  in  the  king^s  name ;  and  by  the  same  authority  he  ap- 
pointed the  next  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on 
ihe  first  of  November,  1691.     The  Assembly  were  not  a  little 
astonished,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  be  restive  at  this  act  of  mi- 
premacy ;  but  William  was  not  to  be  trifled  iiith.    There  was 
no  arguing  with  the  master  of  ten  legions  of  Dutchmen,  and 
therefore,  after  some  little  coquetry,  and  pretending  not  to  hear 
his  grace,  Kennedy  next  dissolved  the  meeting,  and  appointed 
exactly  the  same  day  as  the  commissioner  had  done  for  their 
next  assembly  ^     And  here,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  ^'  before  I  take 
leave  of  this  assembly,  which  I  have  been  the  longer  upon, 
not  as  belonging  to,  but  because,  as  far  as  they  could,  destruc- 
tive of  the  old  episcopal  constitution,  let  me  express  my  sur- 
prise that  in  all  this  time,  and,  indeed,  in  all  tlie  preparatory 
steps  towards  the  presbyterian  settlement,  we  have  heard  no 
public  mention  of  that  former  idol  of  veneration  among  them — 
THE  Covenant  ;  which  their  predecessors,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  had  preferred  to  their  Creed,  and  even  to  their  baptism. 
But  now,  except  what  private  glances  of  remembrance  some 
of  their  packed  presbyteries  squinted  towards  it,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  swell  a  libel  against  an  episcopal  pannel,  we 
meet  with  it  in  no  petition  of  the  kirk,  or  deed  of  the  state ; 
no  handle  made  of  it,  as  once,  for  abolishing  prelacy  ;  no  re- 
gard shewn  in  the  least  to  the  so  much  magnified  sacredness 
of  its  engagements,  except  among  those  faithful  adherers  to 
it,  the  Cameronians.     It  would  seem  the  statesmen  had  been 
either  afraid  or  ashamed  of  it;  and  the  ministers  had  not 
thought  fit  to  disgust  such  friends  by  reviving  it     Let  them 
account  for  this  neglect  whose  business  it  is,  and,  like  honest 
men,  either  avow  or  renounce  their  connection  with  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  their  godly  ancestors^." 
But  zealous,  fierce,  and  persecuting  as  this  primary  assem- 

*  Tbia  account  hai  been  condenaed  from  Uie  "  Histciy  of  the  First  General 
AiMinbljof  1690/'  a  rare  pamphlet,  4to. ;  which  Mr.  Skinner  leemi  also  toha?e 
W  before  him  when  he  was  writing  his  History,  although  he  doef  not  refer  to  it. 

'  fiedeeiaatical  History,  u.  57&,  76. 
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bly  was,  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  desires  of  a  certain  sect  of 
presbyterians  of  the  present  day,  who  say,  in  their  testimony 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  M^Crie, — ^^  The  proceedings  of  the 
church  at  this  period  were  also  chargeable  with  Uf^aiH^^ 
ness.    The  first  General  Assembly  adfter  the  Revolution  sat 
down  in  the  year  1690,  under  the  above  civil  establishmeDt, 
without  remonstrating  against  what  was  defective  in  it,  and 
accommodated  their  proceedings  to  the  measures  of  the  state, 
instead  of  exerting  their  own  intrinsic  powers  in  supplying  what 
was  awanting,  and  lay  within  their  own  proper  province.    By 
rgecting  a  paper  presented  by  Mr«  Alexander  Shields  and  two 
otfier  ministers,  they  shewed  their  aversion  to  inquire  into  the 
public  eMs  which  had  been  introduced.    They  evinced  a  lau- 
dable concern  ^  for  retaining  soundness  and  unity  of  doc- 
trine,* by  enjoining  all  who  were  licensed  to  preach,  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  or  received  into  communion  as  ministers  or 
elders,  to  subscribe  their  approbation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  approven  by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this  church: 
in  their  act  for  a  national  fast,  they  enumerated  the  heights  to 
which  the  supremacy  was  advanced,  the  introduction  ofprt- 
lacy,  the  general  compliance  with  it,  and   the  persecution 
which  followed,  among  the  grounds  of  humiliation ;  and  they 
declared  the  sentences  passed  against  the  protesting  ministers 
[the  Remonstrators]  before  the  introduction  of  prelacy,  to  be 
null  and  void.    But  neither  that  assembly,  nor  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent assemblies,  expressly  approved  of  the  reformation  car- 
ried on  between  1688  and  1650  ;  nor  did  they  expressly  con- 
demn the  overthrow  of  it,  and  the  sinful  oaths  and  bonds  by 
which  it  was  renounced  ;  nor  did  they  justify  the  testimonies 
and   sufferings  in   its  behalf  during  the  late  trying  period. 
Although,  in  some  acts  for  fasting,  the  Assembly  acknow- 
ledged that  our  sins  are  aggravated  by  breach  of  solemn  vows, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  indignities  which  had  been  done  U) 
our  national  covenants,  they   never  expressly  asserted  their 
obligation :  nor  does  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  so  much 
as  appear  in  any  of  their  acts  since  the  Revolution.   Although 
the  royal  prerogatives  of  Christ  had  been  daringly  invaded, 
and  ilie  whole  government  of  the  church   usurped  by  the 
crown,  during  the  late  reigns,  yet  tiie  Assembly  did  not  by  any 
act  formally  condemn  the  supremacy,  or  assert  the  sole  head- 
ship of  Christ,  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  or  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  church  ^^ 

Whbn  the  seed  of  the  word  has  been*sown  on  stony  ground, 

^  Act  and  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Orisinal  Seoeden,  p.  38.  1839. 
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alttioagh  it  be  at  first  receiTed  with  gladness,  jet,  when  afilic- 
tion  or  persecation  ariseth  for  Christ's  sake,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  cross,  men  of  stony  hearts  are  immediately  offencM 
in  Christ.     They  go  back,  and  walk  no  more  with  Him ;  but 
by  so  doing,  they  can  nerer  reach  the  crown  of  glory  which  the 
righteous  judge  has  promised  to  all  them  that  love  His  ap- 
pearing.    It  would  seem  that  the  seed  had  been  sownon^ood 
ground^  in  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  at  the  Revolution, 
for  they  had  receiTed  the  Word  affectionately,  and  brought 
forth  the  good  fruit  of  christian  patience,  and  uncomplaining 
suffering  of  calamities  that  cannot  be  paralleled  for  atrocity 
and  long   continuance.     Instead  of  being  ^^  insufficient,"  as 
their  enendes  most  falsely  and  maliciously  asserted,  they 
could  have  borne  a  comparison,  according  to  their  numbers, 
with  those  of  any  church  of  the  time,  for  general  professional 
learning,  for  their  christian  principles,  and  for  their  christian 
conduct.     Dr.  Leslie  says,  **  that  there  was  not  any  where  to 
be  seen,  in  any  church  in  Europe,  a  more  puma  and  inoffetmve 
clergy  than  those  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  this  Revo- 
lution.**     Of  nearly  a  thousand  clergy  Uiat  were  at  that  time 
in  Scotland,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  that  rejected 
the  cross,  apostatized  from  the  faith,  and  fell  from  the  heaven 
of  the   church ;   thus   becoming  *'  fall^i  stars,"  which,  in 
scripture  language,  and  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  the  sym- 
bol of  an  apostate  christian  priest.    The  sufferings  of  these 
christian  confessors  were  great  beyond  imagination;  under 
which   they  exercised  the  greatest  patience.     These  were 
inflicted  by  presbyterian  ministers,  and  their  immediate  disci- 
ples, that  called  themselves  the  only  true  ministers  of  Christ. 
^'The  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland,  at  the  Revolution,  suffered 
the  loss  of  every  thing,  and  suffered  in  a  spirit  which  never  was 
exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  church.     The  truly  christian  spirit 
of  the  whole  community  was  such  as  to  carry  along  with  them, 
in  their  sufferings,  many  who  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected anxious  to  escape  from  the  connection,  if  they  found  a 
convenient  opportunity while  we  have  numerous  in- 
stances of  men  who,  Uiough  they  might  have  had  a  high  sta* 
tion  in  the  new  church,  chose  to  iuffer  with  the  old  ^"    Per- 
secution is  not  a  new  thing  to  the  church,  and  the  Scottish 
branch  of  it,  even  in  her  best  times^  was  always  a  sufferer,  either 
from  the  state  or  from  the  presbyterians.    Although  William 
himself  did  not  desire  to  be  a  persecutor,  yet  he  looked  on  in 
silent  indifference,  and  suffered  his  privy  council,  the  presby- 

1  Note  to  Bithop  Walker'i  Gaelic  Sermon,  p.  42. 
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terian  ministers,  and  the  rabble,  without  control,  to  expend 
their  fury  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  Both  Bishop  Burnet 
and  Principal  Carstares  assert,  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbyterians ;  yet  he  took  no  steps  to  curb 
their  fiiry,  nay,  not  so  much  as  Eli  took  with  his  wicked  sons, 
— "  It  is  no  good  report  I  hear  of  you." 

When  the  faction,  says  Dr.  Monro,  ^  had  ruined  the  clergy 
at  home,  they  were  afraid  they  might  be  pitied  abroad,  and  to 
justify  their  sacrilege  and  villainy  they  endeayoared  to  cot^ 
them  all  under  libels  and  invectives,  and  to  represent  them  to 
other  nations  as  vicious  and  illiterate.     For  the  information  of 
strangers  I  will  consider  both  parts  of  the  accusation :  First, 
as  to  the  immoralities  alleged  against  the  clergy,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  atrocious  and  spUeftd  caiumn^.    It  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  convince  credulous  strangers  by  an  open,  fiur,  and 
visible  trial,  that  this  is  a  lie,  for  they  have  no  fence  against 
the  malice  and  activity  of  their  enemies,  but  their  patience 
and  their  prayers :  if  their  learned  and  compassionate  brethren 
in  England  would  interpose  so  far  with  the  present  court  as 
to  have  this  affair  examined  before  any  impartial  judicature, 
then  such  as  were  found  guilty  should  be  deprived  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  priesthood,  and  not  suffered  to  continue  stum- 
bling-blocks to  the  people.     But  let  me  acquaint  you  plainly 
that  there  shall  never  be  such  a  judicatory  erected,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  method  of  their  enemies  to  have  things  fairly  and 
calmly  inquired  into.     And  therefore  the  clergy  beseeches  all 
generous  strangers  to  stop  their  ears  against  such  wicked  and 
indefatigable  calumniators.     They  give  their  enemies  open 
and  public  defiance  upon  this  head;  it  is  enough  that  they 
are  banished,  rifled,  and  plundered  in  the  most  savage  manner, 
though  they  be  not  robbed  of  the  compassion  of  strangers. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  records  of  the  council  relating  to  the  de- 
prived  clergy  there  is   a    column   containing  immoralities 
libelled  against  some  of  them;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  though 
they  are  recorded  (to  make  the  world  believe  them  guilty),  yet 
they  were  never  examined  fairly«   The  artifice  of  their  enemies 
is  as  mean  as  it  is  wicked;  first  to  invent  calumnies  and  slan- 
ders, and  then  to  leave  them  unexamined;  boldly  to  vent  them 
amongst  strangers,  when  they  had  not  the  confidence  at  home 
to  give  one  instance  of  such  immoralities  amongst  so  many 
hundreds  that  have  been  deprived.  How  easily  and  how  sadly 
might  they  recriminate  upon  this  head;  but  that  is  not  so 
pleasant  in  itself,  nor  will  it  serve  the  ends  of  Christianity  ^" 

'  Aeeount  of  the  present  Penecntion.    Letter  W.  66»  €7. 
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The  acts  of  the  late  Assembly  have  shewn  what  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  presbjterian  establishment  respecting  the 
sacraments ;  nevertheless,  they  are  continually  lamenting  over 
original  sin,  but  yet  they  disparage  the  means  that  have  been 
divinely  appointed  for  washing  it  away.  By  virtue  of  that 
birth  that  we  derive  from  Adam,  we  are  bom  in  sin  or  wrath; 
but  in  our  new  birth  in  baptism  we  are  bom  into  the  family  of 
Christ,  and  are  taken  into  covenant  with  him.  Yet  the  assem- 
bly thought  it  better  to  let  an  infant  die  in  a  state  of  unratfa, 
and  an  alien  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  rather  than  to  ad- 
minister their  sprinkling  in  private,  or  at  any  other  time  than 
during  the  sermon  on  Sunday.  TTiey  denied  the  efficacy  of 
baptism;  and  sure  enough  they  were  right,  as  they  administered 
it,  because  they  were  unauthorised  so  to  do,  and  in  fact  they 
only  profaned  the  sacrament ;  but  that  was  the  last  reason  for 
their  conduct.  They  considered  it  merely  a  sign  or  ceremony, 
and  they  held  all  significant  ceremonies  to  be  superstition  and 
popeiy,  and  denied  that  the  sign  really  conveys  the  thing  it- 
self when  administered  by  audiorised  hands.  But  as  they 
were  merely  usurpers  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  were 
totally  without  authority,  perhaps  the  children  to  whom  they 
refused  sprinkling  were  as  safe  in  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God  as  if  they  had  been  deluded  into  a  false  security,  and 
heen  made  to  believe  that  by  presbyterian  sprinkling  they  had 
obtained  the  graces  promised  to  lawful  baptism;  viz.  justifi- 
cation, or  the  washing  away  of  sin ;  regeneration,  or  new  birth 
into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  Christ;  calling  and  election, 
^hich  we  are  commanded  to  make  sure  by  a  life  of  holy  obe- 
dience; adoption,  by  which  we  have  the  blessed  privilege  of 
sons,  and  may  call  God  our  Father,  which  the  Jews  could 
^ot;  and  sanctification,  by  which  we  are  sealed,  and  assisted 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Thk  other  sacrament  in  their  hands  can  only  be  consi- 
dered a  ceremony  without  signification,  and  so,  indeed,  they 
treated  it;  for  after  the  Revolution  it  was  firequently  not "  dis- 
pensed,''  as  they  call  it,  for  several  years;  and  even  now,  in 
country  parishes,  it  is  only  administeired  once  in  the  year.  But 
^G  Lord's  Supper  being  the  christian  sacrifice  commemorative 
of  that  only  perfect  and  sufficient  oblation  on  the  cross,  cannot 
be  offered  without  a  priest — ^priest  and  sacrifice  being  con- 
vertible terms.  As  they  were  not  priests,  but  only  lay  minis- 
^j  they  could  not  offer  the  christian  oblation  to  God,  nor 
feed  the  people  with  His  Body  and  Blood:  so  they  are  con- 
ftUtent  iu  their  doctrine,  and  only  consider  that  sacrament  as 
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an  onfinince,  like  the  transactions  of  the  rebel  Long  Failia- 
menty  which  were  never  called  acts  but  ordinancea  of  parlia- 
ment. As  the  ordinances  wanted  the  king's  authority  to  gire 
them  power  and  efficacy,  so  tlie  sacraments  are  deficient  of  that 
divine  grace  thai  can  alone  make  the  comers  thereunto  **  peifect," 
and  to  ^  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them.*"  It  is  a  fear&l 
slate  of  delusion  in  which  to  Kve;  and  presbjterians  and  dis- 
senters are  earnestly  and  affectionately  entreated  to  ponder  well 
this  subject,  and,  like  Blessed  Mary,  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts, 
drawing  near  to  God  in  prayer,  who  will  draw  nigh  to  them. 
Lei  them,  as  new*bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  God*s 
word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby ;  let  them  ask  for  the  old  paths 
in  which  our  fiathers  trod  and  were  saved,  and  seek  the  aacra- 
ments  in  thai  church  which  alone  can  give  them  with  power; 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  persecution  even  unto  death, 
still  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  a  brand  plucked  oat  of 
the  burning,  and  as  a  witness  to  6od*s  truth  imd  His  osioi- 
potence. 
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aome  others — injected,— Three  apostates. — Case  of  archdeacon  Waddel  and 
Dr.  Nioolson. — The  Assembly  adjourned. — Extract  of  a  sermon.^— 1692. 
— Observation  of  long  Charles's  martyrdom.— Extract  of  a  sermon. — ^William 
uudous  for   the  admission  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — ^Assembly  dissolved. — 
Moderator's  speech — his  prayer. — Intrigues  of  the  earl  6f  Bredalbane  with  the 
highland  chiefr. — ^Macdonald  of  filenooe  takes  the  oaths. — Thb  Massaom. 
—Remarks  on  Cuts  and  festivals. — ^The  covenant-^the  number  666. 

1691.— On  the  13th  of  October,  1689,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Gloucester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  Peterborough,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  king,  and  were  in  consequence  suspended  ab  officio. 
During  the  period  that  intervened  between  Uie  address  of  the 
lords  to  the  prince  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  arch- 
bishop Sancroft  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  considering 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  in  forming  plans  for  settling  the 
government.  He  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  he  proposed  three 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  important  point  The  first  was,  to 
declare  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  actually  adminis- 
tering public  affairs,  king,  and  solemnly  to  crown  him ;  the 
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second  was  to  crown  Marj,  the  next  heir  of  the  throne  after 
the  hinges  death ;  and  the  third,  which  he  preferred^  was  to 
declare  king  James  incapable  of  the  government,  by  reason  of 
his  unhappy  principles,  and  his  apparently  unconquerable  re- 
solution to  act  accordingly,  since  such  principles  are  inconsis- 
tent and  incompatible  with  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
empire.  He  proposed  to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  cusios 
refffUy  and  the  administrator  of  the  government  in  the  king's 
right  and  name.  But  he  mistook  his  man.  William  came  to 
seize  the  crown  for  his  own  property,  not  to  act  as  a  regent  or 
deputy  for  either  his  father-in-law  or  his  wife.  The  arch- 
bishop reasoned  with  great  force  on  what  must  be  done  in 
hereditary  monarchies  when  the  king  is  rendered  **  incapable 
of  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  public  trea- 
sure, &c,  either  by  absence,  by  infancy,  by  lunacy,  delirac^y 
or  apathy  ;  or  lastly,  by  some  invincible  prgndices  of  mind, 
with  unalterable  resolutions  superinduced  in  matters  wboUj 
incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion,  peace,  and  true  policy  of 
the  kingdom*.**  He  justly  considered  the  king's  prejudices, 
and  his  past  conduct  resulting  from  them,  as  amounting  to 
what  he  calls  deliraq/y  a  sort  of  numomania;  and  noi  without 
reason,  for  there  are  many  persons  who  are  perfectly  aane  and 
rational  upon  all  topics  except  one.  Hardly  any  rafing 
could  be  more  delirious  than  was  the  conduct  of  James,  who 
hastened  on  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  with  all  its  idolatries 
and  superstitions,  faster  even  than  tlie  pope  himself  was  dis- 
posed to  go  along  with  him ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal repugnance  of  the  clergy  and  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects in  both  ends  of  the  island. 

These  prelates  were  only  suspended  in  the  hopes  that 
they  would  have  followed  the  example  of  the  majority  of  their 
brethren.  The  archbishop  refused  to  consecrate  Gilbert  Bur- 
net, who,  by  a  trick,  had  obtained  the  bishoprick  of  Salisbury. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  its  vacancy,  he  hurried  to  court,  and 
preferred  his  petition  to  William,  who,  in  his  phlegmatic  and 
taciturn  manner,  put  him  off  with  saying  he  would  conMeroj 
it.  Burnet  immediately  dropt  on  his  knee,  and  thauked  the 
king  for  complying  with  his  request,  to  William's  utter  con- 
sternation, who  had  no  intention  of  conferring  a  bishoprick  on 
him ;  but  as  the  above  transaction  had  occurred  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  whole  court,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  con- 
firm his  appointment.     The  primate  gave  a  commission  to  the 

^  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft 
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bishop  of  LondoDy  and  three  other  bishops,  to  consecrate  that 
presbyteriaD  in  heart 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  bishop  to  com- 
plj,  bat  without  eflfect ;  the  English  and  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  clergy  were  actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives  in 
their  conduct  at  this  important  period.  Their  sentiments 
may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Fitzwilliam, 
rector  of  Cottingham  and  canon  of  Windsor,  to  lady  Russell ; 
to  whom  he  writes  in  great  distress  about  the  oaths,  on  the 
13th  May,  1689 :— "  I  cannot  tell  what  my  dear  friend,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  may  do  in  this  case  [of  resigning 
his  living  in  favour  of  another].  I  find  him,  by  a  letter  to  me, 
and  another  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  honour,  of  your 
sex,  to  beflficiuating ;  but  if  the  consideration  of  the  church's 
peace  should,  without  a  full  persuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  matter  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  authority  * 
which  imposeth  it,  induce  him  to  take  it,  neither  his  exam- 
ple nor  advice,  though  I  have  used  him  as  a  spiritual  guide, 
should  steer  me  in  this  point.  For  I  could  never  hear  that 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  casuists  defended  to  a  probability, 
that  a  good  intention  or  a  holy  end  could  sanctify  actions  in 
order  to  that  end,  which  were  dubious  or  questionable  in  them- 
selves. It  may  be  I  have  as  sad  thoughts  for  the  divisions  of 
the  church,  and  as  ardent  desires  for  its  peace,  as  any  ;  and 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  before  my  chief  joy.  But  I  cannot  esteem  it  a  good 
way  to  seek  the  attainment  of  this  by  any  act  that  will  disturb  • 
my  own  peace :  and  yet  this  I  must  of  necessity  do,  if  I  make 
'We  of  such  means  as  may  be  conducive  to  that  end,  when  I 
*ni  not  first  convinced  of  the  justice  of  them.  I  did  not  doubt 
but  the  deans  of  some  of  the  greatest  name  in  the  city  would 
take  the  oaths,  nor  do  I  suspect  but  they  will  proceed  to  the 
doing  80  upon  grounds  which  seem,  in  their  own  judgment, 

very  solid It  may  be  the\r  judgment  that  at  least  in 

such  a  case  as  ours  was  the  people  have  power  to  alter  the 
succession,  and  that  the  convention  was  a  full  representative 
of  them.  1  sucked  in  other  more  monarchical  principles  with 
the  first  knowledge  I  had,  from  the  breasts-of  my  mother  the 
^Uiiversity,  and  then  and  ever  since  took  them,  as  far  as  I 
oould  understand,  to  be  more  agreeable  to  our  frame  of  consti- 
tution of  government ;  or  they  may  look  on  this  revolution  as 
ft  tacit  and  virtual  conquest.  I  wish  it  had  been  owned  to  be 
such ;  for  then  I  had  known,  from  the  resolutions  of  civilians 
ftpd  casuists,  and  my  own  reason,  what  to  have  done  without 
difficulty.  In  the  meantime,  I  entreat  you,  very  good  madam, 

VOL.  III.  4  A 
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not  to  call  boggling  at  an  oath  clashing  against  another,  an 
unnecessary  scruple. 

*^  The  former  oath  of  allegiance  (he  continues)  runs  thus: 
— *  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  king 
James,  and  his  heirs  and  succestorSy  and  him  and  them  will 
defend.'  Of  supremacy: — *  I  will  hesiT /aith  and  true  alle- 
giance to  the  king's  highness  (James),  his  heirs  and  law/kl 
successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  juris- 
dictions, privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  authorities  granted  or 
belonging  to  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or 
united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.* 
Now,  I  am  informed  by  the  statute  I  James,  c.  1,  that  lineal 
succession  is  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  imperial  crown ;  and 
by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  30,  §  17,  *  Thatby  the  undoubted  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom,  neither  the  peers  of  this  realm, 
nor  the  Commons,  nor  both  together,  in  parliament  or  out  of 
parliament,  nor  the  people  collectively  nor  representativelv, 
nor  any  persons  whatsoever,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  coer- 
cive power  over  the  kings  of  this  realm.'  The  present  oath 
runs  thus : — *  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.'  Now,  let  any  person  resolre 
me,  whether  one  of  these  (king  James  having  abdicated)  he 
his  heir  or  law/id  successor,  or  could  be  made  so,  had  the 
people  met  either  collectively  or  representatively,  which  they 
did  neither.  In  the  meantime  I  protest  to  your  ladyship,  upon 
the  truth  of  a  christian  and  a  priest,  that  divesting  myself  of 
all  prejudices,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  of  all  passions  which 
darken  the  light  of  the  judgment,  I  will  examine  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  if  I  find  I  can  take  the  oath,  I  will.  But 
if  I  find  I  cannot  without  declaring,  or  an  admission  of  such 
a  declaration,  that  I  never  intend,  nor  will  be  thought  by  con- 
struction or  implication  by  such  swearing  to  recognise  the 
legal  title  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,"  he  would  then  heg 
certain  favours;  which  he  went  on  to  state ^. 

Nearly  five  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whose  names 
and  cures  are  all  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Ket- 
tlewell,  were  also  deprived,  as  well  as  the  bishops.  There  is 
a  letter  from  nine  of  them,  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  that 
were  lying  under  suspension,  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  asking 
his  lordship's  "paternal  direction;  for  though  we  can  tkimk^ 
nothing  but  losing  all,  yet  we  are  passionately  desirous  of  being 
instructed  how  we  shall  leave  our  respective  cures;  whether 
voluntarily,  or  stay  till  particular  intruders  thrust  us  out  bj 

I  Letters  of  Lady  Rachel  RusaeU.     1773.    4to.  pp.  133.138. 
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pretext  of  law;  as  also,  which  way  to  behave  ourselves,  to 
preserve  (if  possible)  tJie  old  church  of  England,^^  His  lord- 
ship advised  them  to  remain  till  they  were  thrust  out  by  force 
of  law ;  and  he  adds,  '^  there  have  been  some  mitigating  pro- 
posals made  to  us  by  those  who  assure  us  that  they  are  our 
good  friends:  what  the  issue  will  be  you  shall  know  as  soon 
as  we  can  arrive  at  any  resolution  ^''  Perhaps  the  proposals 
were  those  conveyed  to  the  suspended  bishops  by  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  from  queen  Mary,  "  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act 
could  be  obtained  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  they 
would  go  on,  and  do  their  functions  in  ordinations,  institu- 
tions, and  confirmations,  and  assist  at  the  public  worship  as 
formerly;  but  they  would  give  no  answer;  only  they  said  they 
would  live  quietly-"  On  this  last  expression  Burnet  puts  a 
most  malignant  construction^. 

A  PAMPHLET  waA  published  in  1690,  which  retlected  very 
severely  on  the  non-juring  bishops,  and  charged  them,  whom 
it  calls  the  Lambetb  Holy  Club,  with  being  the  principal 
managers  of  a  plot  for  encouraging  a  French  invasion,  for  the 
restoration  of  king  James,  with  popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
and  with  a  design  to  alter  tlie  liturgy.  These  reflections  being 
calculated  to  injure  them,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, in  their  own  names,  and  in  that  of  their  absent  brother 
of  Gloucester,  published  a  paper,  in  which,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  they  solemnly  protested  and  declared  "  that  these  accu- 
sations cast  upon  Uiem  were  all  of  them  malicious  calumnies 
and  diabolical  inventions — that  they  knew  not  who  was  the 
author  of  the  new  liturgy ;  that  they  had  no  hand  in  it,  and 
never  used  it  at  any  time — that  they  never  held  any  corre- 
pondence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  French  king  .... 
but  should  always,  by  God's  grace,  make  it  their  daily  practice 
to  study  to  be  quiet,  to  bear  their  cross  patiently,  and  to  seek 
the  good  of  their  native  country  V 

This  pretended  plot,  and  the  discovery  of  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  exiled  prince,  which  was  attempted  to  be  fas- 
tened on  the  bishop  of  Ely,  but  which  he  utterly  disowned, 
gave  William  a  plausible  excuse  for  depriving  the  bishops, 
and  filling  up  their  sees.  Dr.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Dr.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely;  Dr.  Frampton,  bishop  of  Gloucester;  Dr. 
White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of 

'  Life  of  Kcttlewell.  Appendix,  pp.  ii.  iii.  iv.         ^  OwnTimca.  iv.  128. 

'  Conaplete  History  of  England ;  bj  an  Impartial  Hand.    Folio,  Part  viii.  616. 
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Non%'ich,  were  deprived  on  the  Ist  Febniaiy,  1691,  and  others 
were  consecrated  and  placed  in  their  sees,  which,  in  an  eccle- 
siastical sense,  were  not  vacant;  for  these  prelates  were  de- 
prived by  the  authority  of  the  state  alone,  without  any  trial 
or  censure  by  their  brethren  of  their  own  order.    They  thought 
it  a  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  the  church  to  submit  to  mere  lay 
deprivation  otherwise  than  by  force,  and  consequently  they 
waited  in  their  palaces  till  they  were  ejected  by  legal  process. 
On  the  5th  of  Februaiy,  queen  Mary,  who  administ^ed  the 
government  in  William's  absence  on  the  continent,  jssned  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  the  bishop  of  Ely,  William 
Penn,  and  James  Graham,  Esq.,  for  alleged  correspondence 
with  the  French  government,  and  for  endeavouring  to  procure 
an  invasion  of  this  kingdom  ^  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Su  Paul's, 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  May,  and  was  con- 
secrated in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  on  the  31st  of  May,  by 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  Asaph,  Salisbuiy,  Worcester, 
Bristol,  and  Oxford;  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  all  the  no- 
bility then  in  town,  and  nuiny  other  persons  of  quality,  being 
present ;  and  the  other  sees  were  filled  by  other  eminent  men. 
Those  who  were  deprived  submitted  in  silence,  except  Dr. 
Hickes.     Upon  his  deprivation  of  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
he  fixed  ap  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  "  a  Protesta 
tion  and  Claim  of  Right,^'  of  his  own  continued  right  to  the 
said  dignity,  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  person,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Jephcot,  the  sub-dean,  and 
that  he  '^  was,  and  still  did  continue,  the  only  rightful  and 
legal  dean  of  this  cathedral  church  of  Worcester^."     An  emi- 
nent non -juror,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  warning  him  of  the 
sin  of  schism,  says,  if  the  places  of  the  deprived  bishops  "'  be 
not  vacant,  the  new  consecrations  must,  by  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  monarchy,  be  perfectly  null,  invalid,  and  schisma- 
tical ;''  and  he  produced  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius,  against 
whom  three  other  bishops  were  set  up  by  lay  power,  yet  they 
were  never  acknowledged  as  lawfiil  bishops  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Alexandria.     Mr.  Dodwell  argued,  that  to  conse- 
crate persons  into  the  sees  of  those  bishops  who  had  been 
deprived  only  by  lay  power,  was  to  erect  altar  against  altar, 
because  such  sees  were  not  justly  vacated.    Mr.  Kettlewell, 
another  eminent  non-juror,  did  not  make  an  exception  to  the 
validity  of  lay  deprivation  by  act  of  parliament,  but  made  liatml- 
lity  in  the  present  case,  because  done  by  an  unrightfiil  king  and 
an  illegal  parliament.    Otherwise,  he  granted  a  rightfuL  state 

'  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  263.      '  Life  of  Kettlewell.  Appendix,  pp.?.  n. m> 
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may  punish  the  refusal  of  allegiance  in  clergymen  by  depriva- 
tion, as  being  an  offence  against  morality  and  religion.  Mr. 
Dodwell  reasoned,  that  all  bishops,  by  their  consecration,  are 
equal,  and  a  vacancy  only  is  wanted  to  make  the  appropriation 
of  a  diocese  lawful  and  unexceptionable.  The  consecration 
of  the  new  bishops,  and  their  taking  possession  of  the  dioceses 
of  the  deprived  bishops,  was  what  he  considered  constituted 
a  schism ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  schism  ceased  on 
the  death  of  the  deprived  bishops. 

DuRiKO  the  period  of  their  suspension  the  deprived  bishops 
seem  to  have  been  inactive,  and  Burnet  most  vehemently  ac- 
cuses them  of  neglect  of  their  sacred  duties.    In  his  '^  Vindica- 
tion,'^ published  in  1696,  he  says,  ^*  their  silence  has  continued 
ever  since.      Their  archbishop  lived  and  died  in  this  silence ; 
having  never,  by  any  public  and  express  act,  declared  himself, 
nor  given    warning  to  the  nation.     He  neither  required  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  nor  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  ad- 
here to  himself  or  to  the  late  king;  to  refuse  the  oaths,  and  to 
reject  his  successor.     He  did  not  require  it  of  those  of  his  own 
family.     He  did  neither  fly  nor  abscond,  but  was  all  the  while 
at  home,  both  safe  and  silent.     All  the  rest  have  followed  his 
example,  and  continue  to  this  day  silent:  That  is,  whatsoever 
any  of  them  may  talk  in  comers,  or  may  write  and  print  with- 
out name,  they  have  not,  by  any  public  instrument  or  episco- 
pal act,  declared  themselves.  ...  I  think  it  is  fully  made  out 
that  the  late  king  did  abandon  his  people;  but  they  did  much 
worse ;  for  from  August  1689,  till  May  1691  (for  near  two 
years  together),  they  lived  in  their  sees  without  taking  any 
care  of  the  church,  or  doing  any  of  their  functions.     They 
thought  they  were  all  that  while  lawful  bishops;  and  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time  they  certainly  were  so ;  and  yet  they 
did  nothing  as  bishops  all  that  while :  they  neither  fed  their 
clergy  nor  their  people  with  instructions,  admonitions,  and 
reproofs  or  censures.     And  if,  in  so  critical  a  time,  a  body  of 
men,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  feeding  the  flock  of 
Christ,  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  to  the  wolves  that  de- 
vour them,  or  to  the  poison  that  must  destroy  them,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  is  abandimingy  and  what  is  not.'' 

Although  they  had  foreseen  their  deprivation,  yet  it  was 
i^ot  till  after  that  act  took  place  that  the  ejected  bishops  and 
clergy  formed  a  separate  communion  from  the  established 
church.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  newly  consecrated  bishops  or  the  ejected  bishops  were  the 
schismatics;  but  certainly  there  was  a  schism  in  the  church 
of  England  at  this  time.     The  non-juring  bishops,  both  in 
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England  and  Scoiland,  were  so  habituated  to  connection  with 
the  state,  and  of  subjection  to  the  regal  sapremacy,  that  thej 
thought  they  could  not  act  in  the  continuance  of  their  own  order 
without  king  James's  formal  sanction.  They  had  resolved  to 
continue  a  succession,  and  to  consecrate  two  bishops;  but  as 
his  conge  d^ilire  could  cot  now  be  directed  to  deans  and  chapters, 
they  adopted  the  same  plan  as  at  the  Restoration,  where  for  the 
time  being  the  bishopricks  were  made  donaUve.  They  directed, 
therefore,  the  lord  Clarendon  to  write  to  lord  Melfort  for  king 
James's  sanction,  which  was  immediately  given,  and  who  said, 
^'  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  design,  and  woul<f  readiljr 
concur  with  it.**  A  second  letter  was  written  to  lord  Melfort, 
but  the  answer  was  so  long  of  coming,  that  they  then  recol- 
lected the  intrinsic  powers  of  the  church,  by  which  they  coold 
act  without  the  king's  authority  in  this  matter^. 

At  last  they  received  a  letter  from  lord  Melfort,  signifying 
his  majesty's  great  desire  to  have  the  new  consecrations 
finished,  and  requiring  them  to  send  some  person  over  with 
whom  he  could  confer  about  this  matter,  with  a  list  of  the  de- 
prived clergy.     They  selected  Dr.  Hickes,  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  and  who  set  out  from  London  May   ISth, 
1693,  and  went  by  the  way  of  Holland,  but  did  not  reach 
St  Gem^ns  for  six  weeks  afterwards.    Tlie  day  after  his 
arrival  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  made  the  following  very  ex- 
traordinary apology  for  having  delayed  so  long  to  answer  lord 
Clarendon's  second  letter : — "  That  before  he  proceeded  farther 
in  that  matter,  he  thought  himself  obliged  fully  to  satisfy  his 
own  conscience  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  part  in  it ;  which, 
said  he,  I  did  first  by  consulting  of  those  I  thought  the  t)est 
casuists  of  the  place  where  I  am,  viz.  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
aud  the  bishop  of  Meux,  and  then  by  laying  the  case  before 
the  pope.     The  resolution  of  the  two  bishops  I  have  here ; 
and  they  both  agree  in  this  determination,  though  consulted 
separately, — that  the  church  of  England  being  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  am  under  no  obligation  of  cod 
science  to  act  against  it,  but  obliged  to  maintain  aud  defend 
it  as  long  as  those  laws  are  in  force."     His  majesty  then  put 
the  papers,  containing  the  said  case  and  the  bishops^  resolu- 
tions, into  Dr.  Hickes'  hands,  who  found  them  to  be  as  the 
king  had  represented.     The  pope's  answer  had  not  then  ar- 
rived, but  it  came  before  the  doctor  left  St.  Germains,  and  it 


1  Nelion's  Lives  of  Dodwell  and  KettleweU.— Keimett'i  HUtoty  tA  Eosiiad 
vol.  ii.— SeottiBh  Epiioopal  Magaxioe  for  March,  1822^  iii.^D'Ojky's  Life  of 
Saneroft. 
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was  to  tbe  same  effect  as  those  of  the  two  bishops.  The  king 
then  informed  Dr  Hickes,  after  he  had  read  the  papers,  that 
^*  He  had,  on  all  occasions,  justified  the  church  of  England 
since  the  Revolution,  declaring  that  the  true  church  of  Eng- 
land remained  in  that  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  which 
adhered  to  her  doctrines,  and  sufiTered  for  them.  And  that, 
sir,  said  be,  *  is  the  church  of  England,  which  I  will  main- 
tain and  defend,  and  the  succession  of  whose  bishops  I  desire 
may  be  continued,  that  when  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  me 
or  mine,dwe  may  meet  with  such  a  church  of  England  and 
such  bishops ;  and  I  desire  for  that  end  that  the  new  conse- 
crations may  be  made  as  soon  as  conveniently  they  can,  after 
your  return.' "  At  that  and  other  audiences  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed his  esteem  of  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy,  and  of 
the  laity  that  suffered  with  them,  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  And  also 
declared — **  that  he  was  very  sensible  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  complying  clergy  still  loved  him,  and  had  fallen  only 
through  infirmity,  and  very  few  through  disaffection  and  malice 
to  him.'' 

*'  The  doctor  had  his  congi  from  his  majesty  the  latter  end 
of  July,  and  arrived  at  Rotterdam  on  the  7th  of  August,  where 
he  waited  all  tliat  month  and  the  next  to  return  in  a  fleet  of 
merchants  under  the  convoy  of  the  same  men-of-war  that  con- 
voyed the  yacht  in  whiclithe  prince  of  Orange  returned ;  but 
when  he  should  have  gone  on  board  he  was  seized  with  an 
ague  and  fever,  which  detained  him  near  four  months  longer, 
viz.  till  January  the  14th,  on  which  day  he  went  from  Rotter- 
dam, and  going  on  board  the  packet  boat  on  the  26th,  he 
arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  29th,  where  he  escaped  being  ex- 
amined by  one  Mackay,  a  Scotchman,  placed  there  to  ex- 
amine passengers,  by  sitting  next  to  a  foreign  minister  in  the 
boat  which  bfought  the  passengers  on  shore.    After  three  days' 
stay  at  Harwich  he  came  to  London  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mathias,  the  24th  of  the  said  month,  the 
consecrations  were  solemnly  performed  [of  George  Hickes,  for- 
merly dean  of  Worcester,  and  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  formerly  rec- 
lorof  St.  Margaret  Fattens  and  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch-street, 
and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Litchfi'eld],  according  to  the 
riles  of  the  church  of  England,  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.Tho- 
nias  White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's lodgings  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Gifford*s  house  at 
Southgate,  in  Middlesex:  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  giving  his  consent     Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Dr. 
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Frampton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  absolutely  refused  all  cone- 
spondence  with  his  brethren,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, alleging  that  he  had  retired  from  all  business  but  what 
related  to  his  own  soul,  in  preparing  himself  for  death  :  and 
that  Dr.  William  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
while  the  doctor  lay  ill  at  Rotterdam ;  but  he  joined  in  eveij 
thing  relating  thereto  while  he  lived,  and  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  king  one  of  the  two  persons  to  be  consecrated, 
as  the  bishop  of  Norwich  did  the  other.  All  the  time  of  his 
grace's  retirement  in  Suffolk,  he  corresponded  with  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  given  him  a  depota- 
tion  in  due  form,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue,  empowering  him  to 
act  in  all  cases  relating  to  church  affairs,  in  his  stead ;  which 
yet  the  bishop  seldom  made  use  of  without  first  acquainting 
him  with  it,  and  receiving  his  grace's  directions  thereupon. 
*•  (Signed)        George  Hickes  *." 

The  fast  before  mentioned  proved  in  reality  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  clergy,  who,  to  a  man,  would  have  rejected  the 
Assembly's  authority  ;  but  their  having  procured  an  act  of 
council  to  enforce  it,  entirely  altered  the  state  of  the  case. 
That  determined  enemy  of  the  church,  the  earl  Crawford,  took 
care,  in  his  capacity  as  a  privy  councillor,  to  word  the  procla- 
mation so  as  to  include  the  clergy. — ^*  Forasmuch  as  the  General 
Assembly,  &c.  hath  appointed  a  solemn  national  fast,  &c., 
therefore  we,  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  our  privy  council, 
do  hereby  command  and  enjoin  that  the  said  solemn  fast  and 
humiliation  be  religiously  observed  by  all  persons  throughout 
this  kingdom,  both  in  kirks  and  meettng-houses^  &c.''    The 
clergy  now  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  excusing  themselves 
from  obedience  to  the  commands  of  die  civil  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  they  would  suffer  in  their  reputation  with  their 
own  people  if  they  should  comply  with  an  ordinance  that  en- 
joined them  to  confess  and  bewail,  as  a  si%  that  to  which  thej 
conscientiously  adhered  as  the  truth  and  institution  of  God. 
The  people  were  disgusted  at  the  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  both  alike  considered  it  an  unchristian  and 
uncalled-for  action,  to  impose  such  a  downright  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy on  the  suffering  clergy ;  but  this  and  their  other  atrocities 
were  the  genuine  result  of  presbyterian  principles.    In  several 
places  the  clergy  drew  up  protests  against  it : — Because  ther 
disowned  the  ecclesiastical  authority  that  enjoined  it;  because 

^  Records  of  the  New  ConsecratioDB,  in  Scottish  Episcopal  Magaziiie,  Kudi 
1622,  vol.  ui.  130.133.— Perceval's  Apology,  247. 
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it  was  not  a  lawful  representation  of  the  national  church ; 
because  presbyterian  ministers  had  no  right,  by  either  dirine 
or  ecclesiastical  laws,  to  impose  commands  upon  the  lawfully 
ordained  clergy,  who  looked  only  to  their  bishops  for  direction ; 
because  the  constitution  of  their  government,  being  parity^ 
gives  them  no  jurisdiction  over  other  brethren ;  because  acts 
cannot  be  binding  on  the  clergy  without  their  own  consent, 
which  could  not,  in  this  instance,  be  pleaded,  inasmuch  as  the 
clergy  had  neither  delegates  nor  representatives  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  because  the  reasons  for  the  fast  were  ambiguous,  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  because,  if  by  the  words  ^'  general 
de/ection^^  and  ^^  taking  of  unlawful  oaths,"  were  meant  cam* 
pliance  unth  prelacy,  and  swearing  allegiance^  and  the  test,  the 
episcopal  clergy  could  not  pro/ese  repentance  and  humiliation 
for  these,  without  a  horrid  profanation  of  the  Name  of  God  ; 
because  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  such 
compliances;  and  it  shewed  how  little  regard  the  presby- 
terian ministers  had  for  the  sacred  offices  of  religion  to  enjoin 
such  contradictions  upon  the  clergy,  when  they  knew  what 
were  their  judgments  and  sentiments  on  these  subjects. 

In  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  the  clergy  communicated  to- 
gether, and  feeling  bound,  both  by  conscience  and  well-earned 
reputation,  to  resist  this  fast,  they  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
observe  it.     The  dioceses  of  Brechin  and  Dunkeld  followed 
their  example,  and,  in  short,  the  fast  was  no|;  at  all  observed 
north  of  the  river  Tay.    The  clergy  residing  on  the  south 
side  of  tbat  river  had  not  such  opportunities  of  consulting 
together,  and  therefore  were  not  so  unanimous.     The  clergy 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  southward  had  been  rabbled 
out  of  their  livings,  and  those  districts  being  under  the  do- 
nainion  of  the  Assembly,  the  presbyterians  had  it  all  their 
own  way.     In  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian,  where  there 
were  some  clergymen  still  in  possession  of  churches,  the  clergy 
niet  at  Haddington,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  they  could 
not  comply  consistently  with  their  consciences.     The  meeUug 
drew  up  and  signed  a  protest,  to  be  read  from  their  pulpits 
on  the  Sunday  when  tfie  fast  was  enjoined,  and  on  the  fast- 
d^y  itself,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  not  appointed  to  be  held 
on  a  Sunday.      There  is  no  doubt  but  there  was  abundant 
reason  for  fasting  and  humiliation,  for  the  awful  apostacy 
from  true  religion — the  desolating  revolt — which  the  revolu- 
tion had  sanctioned  and  compelled.     Those,  however,  who 
^uow  any  thing  of  presbyterian  special  fastings,  are  aware 
that  they  always  preceded  and  ushered  in  some  species  of 
villainy ;  and  the  present  was  one  of  those  porleutous  signs 
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of  a  coming  storm.  It  was,  in  fact,  designed  to  be  a  snare  to 
entrap  the  weak  or  unwaiy  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
presbyterian  government,  and  to  afford  a  special  opportonity 
for  inflicting  both  presbyterial  censures  and  civil  ponishmetitB 
on  those  holy  confessors  who  put  their  trust  in  Grod,  and 
dared  to  be  honest  in  the  worst  of  times. 

On  the  second  Thursday  of  January  the  presbytenass 
kept  this  most  abominable  and  sinful  fA&i  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
and  even  outdid  the  ancient  Pharisees  in  the  stem  demureness 
of  their  countenances  and  the  length  of  their  prayers,  which 
were  so  framed  as  to  represent  that  the  whole  sins,  for  which  they 
pretended  to  fast,  consisted  in  the  profession  of  and  obe- 
dience to  episcopacy — Grod's  own  ordinance.     Not  only  their 
sermons,  but  even  their  prayers,  were  full  of  invectives  against 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  also  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Stuart,  the  ruin  and  extinction  of  which  must  be  laid  at 
their  door.     Mr.  Wilkie  made  a  recapitulation  of  his  own  and 
his  party's  sins,  among  which  he  enumerated,  ^*  their  accept- 
ing an  indulgence  from  a  popish  king,  which,^  he  said,  ^^  was 
only  granted  to  make  way  for  popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  who 
sought  the  ruin  of  the  protestant  religion.*^     He  said  to  God, 
in  his  prayer,  *'  We  knew  this  well  enough,  but  self-interest 
biassed  us ;  and  the  same  principle  of  self-interest  made  us 
guilty  of  sinful  silence ;  for  all  that  time  we  never  preached 
against  popery,  fearing  that  we  might  lose  that  liberty  if  we 
did.     And  none  was  more  guilty  than  myself;  for  mass  was 
said  daily  at  my  lugg  [ear],  and  yet  I  never  opened  my  mouth." 
This  is  a  fair  confession  of  their  duplicity  and  hyprocrisy,  in 
being  silent  against  popery  whilst  there  was  danger ;  when  at 
that  time  the  clergy  were  faithfully  preaching  upon  all  the 
controverted  points.      Contrary  to  die  moderation  towards 
their  *^  neighbour  church,"  which,  not  without  reason,  William 
pressed  upon  the  presbyterians,  Wilkie  added  in  his  prayer— 
^*  O  Lord,  confound  the  land  of  graven  images,"  meaning  their 
'^  neighbour  church "  of  England,  when   he    incontinently 
checked  himself,  recollecting,  no  doubt,  that  William  had  com- 
municated for  special  purposes  in  that  church,  and  added, 
"  But,  O  Lord,  save  our  king^" 

The  privy  council  became  weary  of  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  "  inclinations  of  the  people ;"  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters had,  therefore,  to  take  the  work  of  persecution  into  their 
own  hands.  Their  first  intention  was  to  procure  an  act  of 
parliament,  when  it  again  met,  to  declare  all  the  churches 

'  Historj  of  the  late  General  Assembly,  1690. 
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vacant — ^that  all  the  present  incumbents  were  intruders — and 
that  the  people  should  have  their  free  choice,  and  be  enabled 
to  call  ministers  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations.  Upon 
a  little  inquiry  and  consideration,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  people  of  almost  all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  would 
have  recalled  their  episcopal  clergy,  or  at  least  others  of  their 
principles.  "  For  by  this  time  the  people  were  every  where 
shewing  their  disgust  both  at  presbytery  and  the  present  pres- 
byterians ;  and  by  manifold  instances  it  appeared,  that  neither 
of  them  were  acceptable  to  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
nation.**  This  means,  that  the  people  had  been  surprised  by 
the  audacity  and  impudence  of  the  rabble^  and  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  in  the  western  counties ;  for  had  there  been 
any  forewarning,  or  even  suspicion,  of  their  intentions,  the 
people  would  have  defended  their  clergy,  and  protected  them 
from  the  barbarities  that  were  so  wantonly  inflicted  upon 
ihem. 

The  act  of  Assembly  that  had  appointed  the  two  itine- 
rating commissions,  directed  them  wiUi  plenary  powers  ^'  to 
visit  all  miniaterSy  and  to  purge  out  of  the  church  such  as 
should  be  thought  insufficient^  scandalous^  erroneouSy  and  su- 
pinely negligent ;"  to  keep  quarterly  sessions,  and  to  appoint 
other  meetings  as  often  as  they  should  think  fit.     The  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  was  an  invention  of  the  Assembly  of  1642, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leading  demagogues  of 
the  kirk,  and  to  subserve  the  political  purposes  of  Argyle  and 
others ;  and  it  is  a  court  entirely  unknown  to  the  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom;  it  was  again  revived  this  year,  that  the 
General  Assembly,  which  is  only  allowed  to  sit  for  about  ten 
days,  may,  in  fact,  continue  current  all  the  year  round.  Though 
inferior  and  subject  to  the  review  of  the  General  Assembly, 
yet  it  has  an  important  advantage  over  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  subjected  to  the  inconvenient  thraldom  of  the  king^s  repre- 
sentative to  control  their  debates  and  to  keep  them  from  enter- 
ing upon  political  discussions.     Their  instructions  were — 

To  TAKE  into  their  cognizance  all  references  and  appeals 
not  discussed  in  the  assembly — to  discuss  and  determine  the 
same ;  2,  to  give  their  advice  to  all  synods  and  presbyteries ; 
3,  to  have  power  to  visit  all  ministers  in  presbyteries,  as  well 
presbyterian  as  others;  4,  to  purge  out  of  the  church  [i.  e,  the 
presbyterian  establishment]  all  who,  upon  due  trial,  shall  be 
found  insufficient, scandalous, erroneous, or  supinely  negligent; 
d,  to  be  careful  that  none  be  admitted  by  them  to  ministerial 
communion,  or  to  a  share  in  the  government,  but  such  as,  upon 
due  trial,  shall  be  found  orthodox  [t.  e.  caJvinistic]  in  their 
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doctrine)  of  competent  abilities,  having  a  pious,  godly,  and 
peaceable  conversation,  as  becometb  ministers  of  the  gospel) 
of  an  edifying  gift,  and  whom  the  commission  shall  hare 
ground  to  believe  wiU  be  faithful  to  God  and  this  govemmeol, 
and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duty,  and 
that  all  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  or  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  a  share  of  the  government,  diall  be  obliged  to  own 
and  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confesnon  of 
ikeirawM  faithy  and  to  profess  submission  and  willingness  to 
join  and  concur  viHth  Uie  presbjterian  church  govenunenl; 
6,  that  thejr  be  very  cautious  in  receiving  inibrmations  and 
forming  libels  ag^ainst  the  late  conformists  and  present  incum- 
bents, and  that  they  proceed  in  the  matter  ot*  censure  renr 
deliberately,  so  as  none  may  have  just  cause  to  complain  of 
their  rigidity,  yet  so  as  to  omit  no  means  of  information,  and 
that  they  shall  not  proceed  to  censure  but  upon  relevant  libels 
and  sufficient  probations,  &c." 

Thb  great  object,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  '^  was  to  keep  such 
men  [the  episcopal  clorgy]  out  of  their  judicatories;  lest  bj 
their  difference  of  principles  and  plurality  of  voices  tfaej 
should  incumber  their  proceedings,  and  by  degrees  torn  the 
channel  of  affairs  another  way.  And  it  is  mcrediik  what 
severities  and  flagrant  exertions,  of  both  oppression  and  aiti- 
fice,  were  used  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  conjunction  ^" 
The  South  Commission  met  in  Edinburgh  on  theSlstJanuarT) 
and  several  clergymen  had  been  cited  *^  to  be  tried  in  life  and 
doctrine,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
function,  and  to  be  censured  by  the  said  commission  as  they 
shall  think  just.**  It  is  decidedly  unjust  and  unnatural,  that 
clergymen  who  had  exercised  their  ministry  under  an  entirel; 
different  government,  and  were,  therefore,  not  responsible  to 
a  set  of  govemc^  who  had  been  so  recently  instituted)  and 
who  did  uot  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissiont 
should  be  subjected  to  them,  not  only  as  governors,  but  as 
judges,  and  that,  too,  so  prejudiced  as  to  have  prgudged  tlieir 
cause.  On  the  day  appointed  for  appearing  at  the  bar  of  this 
unjust  court,  the  Rev.  James  Hutchison,  one  of  the  late 
clergy  of  Edinburgh,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and«  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  demanded  a  special  indictment,  with  an  ex- 
press specification  of  their  crimes,  the  names  of  their  accuseiSj 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  them,  and  a  sufficient  time  to 
be  allowed  them  to  prepare  their  defences.  These  reasonable 
requests  were  peremptorily  refused ;  and  the  moderator  de- 
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dared  that  **  the  commission  was  not  bound  to  give  any  reason 
for  their  being  summoned,  neither  of  what  they  were  accused, 
nor  the  names  of  their  accusers  and  witnesses.  But  having 
been  cited,  they  were  obliged  to  answer  instantly  to  whatso- 
ever might  be  asked  at  them ;  and  if  they  refused,  the  com- 
mission would  proceed  to  censure  them."  These  clergymen, 
however,  determined  not  to  submit  to  this  inquisitorial  popish 
system  ;  and  therefore  they  sent  their  attorney  witli  a  protest, 
which  concluded  in  these  words — ^'^  We  having  all  of  us  con- 
sidered the  import  of  the  said  compearance  upon  the  said 
citations  given  us,  do  hereby  declare  that  we  have  no  freedom 
in  our  consciences  to  compear,  or  subject  ourselves  to  any 
trial  whatsoever,  before  the  said  commission,  and  that  by 
reason  of  onr  known  principles  and  former  engagements  to 
episcopacy ;  and  this  we  own  to  be  our  judgment,  with  all  due 
deference  and  submission  to  authority.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  subscribed  these  presents  with  our  hands  at  Edin- 
burgh, January  21,  1691 1." 

This  bbino  the  first  instance  of  recusancy,  the  commission 
determined  to  risit  it  with  summary  and  instant  vengeance. 
On  a  division,  two  votes  carried  immediate  deprivation  and 
deposition  over  excoipmunication,  which  was  proposed.  This 
sentence  was  ordered  to  be  intimated  from  the  pulpits  of  all 
the  churches  in  Edinburgh  the  following  Sunday;  but  these 
gentlemen  resolved  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry , 
unless  they  should  be  prevented  by  force  and  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  On  Saturday  night  they  received  an  order 
from  the  lord  provost  not  to  attempt  to  officiate  the  next  day, 
or  even  to  be  seen  near  their  churches;  but  so  discontented 
were  their  congregations,  that  as  a  precautionary  measure  the 
magistrates  kept  the  town-guard  in  readiness  to  act,  in  the 
event  of  a  riot  occurring. 

Although  the  Assembly  had  assumed  Shields,  Linning,  and 
Boyd,  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  way,  yet  they  had  been  exceed- 
ingly restive  under  the  restraint  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
subject  them.  They  were  not,  however,  anynewspeciesof  pres- 
bylerians,  but  only  the  more  honest  and  steady  to  the  presby- 
lerian  principles,  and  who  drew  ftom  them  the  practical  con- 
clusions which  these  principles  naturally  and  necessarily 
yield.  They  asserted  the  genuine  presby terian  principles  under 
Cameron,  Cargill,  and  Renwick,  when  the  others  were  silent, 
and  they  did  nothing  but  what  their  principles  required  them 
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to  do;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  themy  *^  that  the  people  maj 
(especially  in  conjunction  with  their  pastors)  reform  the  church 
when  the  magistrate  is  slack  or  remiss  in  his  duty,  or  opposed 
unto  the  designed  reformation."  Their  ideas  of  reformation, 
however,  outran  even  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  late 
proceedings  and  of  the  commission ;  and  they  separated  from 
the  establishment,  held  independent  meetiugs,  to  which  they 
went  armed,  and  sometimes  came  to  blows  with  those  from 
whom  they  had  separated.  Shields  and  his  brethren  pub- 
lished a  protest  against  the  Assembly,  and  accused  them  of 
degeneracy  from  their  principles.  Houston  had  received  a 
call  from  the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  but  he  refused  submission  to  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  drove  the  man  whom  they  had 
sent  to  preach  there  from  the  kirk,  and  preached  himself 
Notwithstanding  their  abhorrence  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
both  parties  appealed  to  William.  Houston  went  to  Flaodere, 
and  petitioned  William  to  redress  the  injuries  he  had  sus- 
tained from  the  presbytery ;  and  besides,  he  complained  of  the 
corruption  and  defections  of  the  establishment  generally.  Wil- 
liam  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  and  another  to  the 
presbytery ;  the  first  of  which  he  delivered  to  earl  Crawford, 
and  posted  off  to  Glasgow  with  the  other.  He  met  with  civi- 
lity, but  no  redress,  from  the  presbytery,  and  the  council  took 
no  notice  of  his  affair.  Being  unable  to  occupy  the  kirk  of 
Kilsyth  upon  his  own  terms,  his  partizans  comm^iced  a 
schism,  which  has  subsisted  ever  since,  under  the  deoomination 
of  Cameronians,  from  Richard  Cameron,  the  field  preacher.  In 
less  than  three  years  the  truth  of  Calvin's  words  became  con* 
spicuous,  that  ^* parity  breedeth  strifej^  and  he  might  have 
added,  division  also. 

The  distress  of  the  clergy  now  became  so  great,  that  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  William 
for  protection  at  least,  if  not  for  redress,  from  the  fiiry  of  their 
persecutors;  they  sent  over  Dr.  Canaries  and  Mr.  Leith  with  a 
petition,  praying  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence  of  the 
persecution  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  A  modeni 
representative  of  the  genuine  presbyterian  principles,  with  un- 
blushing effrontery,  says — "  Loud  were  the  outcries  of  oppres- 
sion raised  by  the  disarmed  tyrants,  whose  own  deeds,  in  their 
day  of  power,  had  made  Scotland  a  field  of  blood.  Their 
complaints  were  carried  to  the  ears  of  William,  and  repeated 
incessantly  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  till  they  made 
some  impression  on  his  mind,  and  induced  him  to  write  tirice 
to   the  commission,  urging  the   admission  of   the  prelatic 
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clergy*.**  But  whatever  Mr.  Hetheriiigtoii  may  insinuate 
against  ^'  disarmed  tyrants,"*  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
tyranny  of  his  godly  brethren  was  greater,  and  their  persecu- 
tion more  severe  upon  the  episcopal  ciergy,  than  has  ever  been 
felt  in  any  part  of  Christendom  since  the  last  general  pagan 
persecution.  When  the  deputation  reached  London,  they 
found  William  in  such  haste  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders, 
that  he  could  do  no  more  than  give  them  a  simple  promise 
of  redress.  But  they  wisely  followed  him  to  the  army,  and 
after  a  conference  with  him,  they  were  made  the  bearers  of 
letters  to  the  council  and  to  the  commission.  When  the  soli- 
citor-general presented  the  king^s  letter  to  old  Kennedy,  the 
moderator,  he  threw  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  commission,  and 
said — ^*  Man,  tak  the  scab  aff  the  wame  o*t,  and  lats*  see 
whats  in*t.**  When  the  scab,  that  is,  the  seal,  was  broken,  it 
proved  to  be  a  long  letter^  of  which  the  following  are  some 
extracts : — 

"  Right  reverend  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well. — 
Whereas  there  hath  been  humble  application  made  to  us,  by 
several  ministers,  for  themselves  and  others,  who  lately  ser^'ed 
under  episcopacy  in  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  we  have  thought 
good,  as  well  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  that  church,  as 
the  public  justice  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  interest 
of  our  govemment,  to  signify  our  pleasure  to  you,  that  you 
make  no  distinction  of  men  otherwise  well  qualified  for  the 
ministry,  who  are  willing  to  join  with  you  in  the  acknow- 
ledging of,  and  submission  to,  the  government  in  church  and 
state,  as  it  is  by  law  now  established,  though  thej  may  have 
formerly  conformed  to  the  law  introducing  episcopacy ;  and 
that  yon  give  them  no  vexation  or  disturbance  for  that  cause, 
or  upon  that  head :  and  that  in  regard  many  of  these  ministers 
are  turned  out  summarily,  withMit  any  sentence  or  order  of 
^9  if  such  shall  be  called  to  be  ministers  of  any  vacant  con- 
gregations, by  plurality  of  heritors  or  elders,  we  judge  it  rea- 
^  sonable  that  you  admit  them,  when  there  is  no  just  cause  to 
the  contrary,  without  making  any  difficulty.  Whereas  some  of 
these  ministers  complain  of  severities  and  hardships^  by  several 
sentences  pronounced  against  them,  we  think  fit  to  give  you 
opportunity  to  review  what  cases  shall  be  brought  before  you, 
that  yourselves  may  give  such  just  redress  as  the  matter 
requireth,  befbre  we  take  any  farther  notice  of  their  com- 
plaints.**   After  assuring  them  of  his  protection,  &c.  he  con- 
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liimed:— *>'^  And  tl  is  csr  pfeasioe,  tb«l  diiriag  oar  abteoce 
out  <rf  Britaiiiy  until  ve^ffire-  joii  farther  directions,  thai  voo 
proceed  to  no  moce  pvoceuesi  or  any  other  bosiDess,  and  dis- 
pose yotirselres  to  give  ont  your  best  means  for  heaUog  and 
xeconciliug  diffeteneas;  and  apjdy  yourselves  to  give  ifipsr- 
tial  redress  upon  any  complaints  that  shall  be  offered  mno 
you  against  sentences  alieauiy  passed,  that  we  are  D<it  lAliged 
to  give  oiHselvea  any  farther  trouble  thereanent.     Soi¥e-bid 

you  heartily  farewell. Criven  at  our  Court,  at  the  Hague, 

Febmaiy  Id,  1691/' 

Thm  letter  gave  the  brethren  of  the  commiaaion  great 
oflence;  and  it  was  even  proposed  U>  lay  it  aside,  and  pay  oe 
attention  to  it.  Willi^un  msintiiined  the  foyal  stipremaey  with 
a  firmness  that  wonld  brook  none  of  that  factions  oppositi^ 
that  had  been  so  wantonly  offered  to  the  more  moderate  de* 
mands  of  their  native  sovereigns.  Kennedy  grumbled  out, 
that  ^'  the  king  would  be  wiser  to  let  these  matters  alone,  htd 
he  not  so  many  men  at  his  back  r  which  shews  that  it  was  cmlj 
his  strong  military  force  that  kept  the  presby teriana,  even  now, 
in  subjection  to  the  crown.  Since  the  Revolution,  howeveri 
they  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sopvemacy  is 
fMty  although  they  vociferously  repudials  it  in  theory.  It 
was  to  no  use  to  attempt  setting  up  ^  king  Jesua"  in  oppose 
tion  to  king  William,  with  ^^  so  many  men'at  lii$  baok,"  and 
who  vigorously  exercised,  but  never  talked  sboat,  the  pinnH 
gative;  and  thereforo  this  storm  blew  qniedy  over/  llMi^iAg'^ 
letter  commanded  two  disagreeable  things  ^^  to  ledrosa  &e 
grievances  of  the  clergy,  and  to  forbear  from  proceeding  ^» 
farther  against  them.  They  determined  not  to  comply  witn 
the  first:  but  for  the  latter,  their  master's  will  was  too  power- 
fully expressed  to  be  disputed,  and  they  found  it  con^aient 
to  submit,  lest  the  king  might  be  irritated,  and  withdraw-hii 
support,  without  which  they  could  not  have  stood  a  tnontb. 
The  commission  was  therefore  adjourned  till  the  next  qnar- 
terly  session ;  but  the  presbyteries  were  permitted  to  eontinoe 
the  persecution;  and  when  the  clergy  reminded  tbeas  of  th^ 
king's  letter,  they  pretended  ignorance  of  it.  Before  their 
\  adjournment,  however,  they  deputed  Law  and  Biair^  two  of 
their  number,  to  go  beyond  seas,  and  confer  with  Willtsm^ 

Ybt  it  does  not  appear,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  ^  that  this  letter 
had  any  groat  effect,  or  answered  the  end  it  was  designed  for* 
The  committees  continued  as  rigid  and  severo  as  ever;  asd 
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under  the  pretext  of  negligence,  insufficieDcy,  or  scandal,  gare 
the  complying  clergy  of  die  episcopal  persuasion  all  the  dis* 
torbance  they  could.  In  many  parts  of  the  north,  however, 
the  attachment  to  episcopacy  was  so  strong,  that  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  pieBbyterian  courts;  and  the  ministers  who 
kept  their  kirlcs  being  protected  by  the  gentry  and  beloved  by 
the  people,  seldom  or  never  appeared  before  these  new  tribu- 
nals; and  in  some  parishes,  where  the  old  patrons  were  the 
only  or  principal  proprietors,  and  thereby  had  influence  over 
the  parishioners,  the  vacant  kirks  were  filled  with  ministers 
who  had  received  episcopal  ordination,  either  from  the  bishop 
of  the  dioceae,  if  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  auy  other  who 
was  most  contiguous  to  them.  These  liberties  were,  no  doubt, 
particularly  galling  to  the  leaders  of  the  establishment,  not 
only  as  thwarting  their  designs,  and  preventing  the  full  com- 
pletion of  their  &vourite  model,  but  especially  as  they  were 
such  a  glaring  and  actual  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
declaration  in  the  late  Claim  of  Right,  about  the  inclinatiana 
of  the  people  ^'^ 

Thk  besolatino  revolt  that  had  laid  the  south-western 
parts  of  the  kingdom  desert,  was  much  more  active  in  pulling 
up  and  extirpating  than  in  planting ;  but,  in  truth,  the  pres- 
byteriana  had  not  men  to  supply  the  vacancies  that  they  them- 
selves had  made.  An  anonymous  author  says,  **  they  had 
not  so  many  preachers  of  their  gang  as  filled  Uie  half  of  these 
churches  from  which  the  conformists  had  been  forced ;  so 
that  there  were  some  hundreds  of  vacancies,  whereby  they 
had  an  excellent  occasion  to  petition  the  council  for  the  va- 
cant benefices  to  make  up  their  pretended  losses.  This  was  a 
blessed  providence,  and  with  them  it  had  been  to  resist  a 
divine  eaU  to  have  neglected  it ;  and  therefore  it  was  their 
gi^eat  business  to  petition  the  council  for  vacant  stipends. 
Thus  William  Veitch  had  been  a  great  sufferer:  he  had  been 
forced  to  appear  actually  in  rebellion  at  Pentland ;  for  which 
he  was  not  hanged,  indeed,  but  declared  rebel  and  fugitive. 
But  since  he  had  endured  so  much  persecution,  would  he  not 
have  been  to  blame  had  he  not  studied  his  own  interest  ?  He 
petitioned  for  no  less  than  five  vacancies — ^viz.  Crieland, 
Eckford,  Yetholm,  Morebattle,  and  Oxnam  [all  contiguous 
parishes,  and  situate  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow].  It  is  true 
the  council  were  so  hard-hearted  as  to  grant  him  only  three  of 
Aem  [the  three  first  named],  which  was  hard  enough  :  but, 
^ !  it  was  found  that  the  minister  of  Crieland  bad  not  been 
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deprived  before  Michaelmas  1689,  so*  that  Yeitdh  could  not 
get  that  parish,  which  was  certainly  a  very  disappointing  per- 
secution to  him^" 

The  same  author  narrates  a  monstrous  piece  of  persecution 
which  fell  on  Mr.  Skene,  the  vicar  of  Dunsire,  a  parish  in  the 
county  of  Lanark  and  diocese  of  Glasgow.  He  had  been 
rabbled  with  circumstances  of  atrocity  equal  to  any  of  those 
which  have  been  already  narrated.  In  February  of  the  year 
1689,  the  leaders  of  the  rabble  sent  him  peremptory  orders 
to  remore  from  his  church  and  manse,  under  the  threat  of 
tearing  him  in  pieces.  This  he  disregarded,  and  continued  at 
his  charge.  On  the  21st  of  March,  about  sixty  rabblers 
came  to  his  house,  and  committed  such  outrages  that  they 
frightened  his  wife  into  premature  labour,  and  caused  her 
death  within  three  hours  afler  the  birth  of  an  infant,  leaving 
her  persecuted  husband  with  eight  motherless  children.  Not* 
withstanding,  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  continae  to  exer- 
cise his  miuistry  as  formerly.  He  was  again  rabbled  on  the 
Idth  of  April :  such  was  the  meek  spirit  of  the  corenant. 
They  fastened  up  and  secured  the  church  doors  on  the  20th, 
and  carried  off  the  keys ;  and  guarded  the  church  door  on 
Sunday  the  21st,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  his  reading  the 
proclamation ;  nevertheless,  this  good  and  resolute  man  offi- 
ciated and  preached  that  day,  in  his  own  house,  to  those  faith- 
ful men  who  had  courage  to  attend  on  him,  and  he  continued 
so  to  officiate  till  the  feast  of  Whitsunday.  On  that  sacred 
festival  the  rabble  again  returned,  and  in  a  most  outrageous 
and  inhuman  manner  cast  himself,  his  motherless  children  and 
family,  out  of  doors,  broke  and  destroyed  his  whole  Aimiture, 
and  so,  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  himself  and  children  elsewhere. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Murray,  a  presbyterian  minister,  who, 
for  some  impropriety,  had  been  deprived  by  the  late  govern- 
ment  of  the  contiguous  indulged  parish  of  Culter,  and  who 
aflerwards  lived  quietly  in  the  parish  of  Dunsire,  where  he 
had  some  property,  and  even  attended  Mr.  Skene^s  ministra- 
tions. No  sooner  was  king  James's  fatal  indulgence  pub- 
lished than  he  erected  a  meeting-house  in  Dunsire,  and  col- 
lected a  congregation.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had 
set  the  rabble  upon  Mr.  Skene ;  for  as  soon  as  that  worthy 
confessor  was  fairly  rabbled  out,  he  petitioned  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  the  parish  and  for  the  stipends  of  the  years  1687,  8S, 
and  89|  which  were  in  arrears,  and  had  never  beeu  paid  to 
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Mr.  Skene.  Though  now  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  sue 
in  forma  pauperis^  yet  Mr.  Skene  determined  to  try  the  issue 
of  an  action  in  the  court  of  Session  for  the  recovery  of  his  ar- 
rears. Murray  opposed  him,  pleaded  the  act  of  council,  that 
Skene  had  not  read  the  proclamation,  that  he  had  deserted^ 
&c.,  and  that  Murray  had  officiated  in  Dunsire  during  the 
three  years  above  stated,  and  therefore  craved  judgment  in  his 
own  favour  for  the  stipend,  &c.  The  counsel  for  Skene 
pleaded  the  facts  above  narrated,  and  much  more,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose ;  his  unjust  judges  passed  the  following  sen-* 
tence : — 

"  Edinburgh,  26th  February,  1691. — Upon  the  report  of 
the  lord  Anstrutber,  the  lords  find,  ttat  seeing  Mr.  Robert 
Skene  was  not  exercising  the  ministry  in  the  kirk  of  Dunsire 
upon  the  13lh  April,  1689,  the  church  was  vacant  by  the  act 
of  parliament ;  and  therefore  prefer  Mr.  Anthony  Murray. 
**  Sic  SubscrUritury  Stair,  J.  P.  D."i 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  commission  again  met,  when 
Law  and  Blair,  having  returned,  gave  an  account  of  their  ne- 
gociatioii,  and  informed  the  commission  that  the  king  had 
positively  told  them  thathe  would  not  any  longer  suffer  them  to 
oppress  and  persecute  his  episcopal  subjects,  and  desired  them, 
in  his  name,  to  acquaint  the  commission  with  his  mind,  that 
for  the  time  to  come  they  should  proceed  more  moderately, 
otherwise  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  is  their  master. 
The  moderator  said  openly,  "  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  great 
army  he  had  with  him,  he  durst  not  have  said  so  to  them ;  and, 
however,  he  had  been  wiser  to  have  held  his  peace,  for  that 
they  owned  no  master  but  Christ^."  They  delivered  likewise 
the  following  letter  from  William,  who  says,  after  greeting : — 

'*  By  the  letter  presented  to  us  from  you  by  your  two  com- 
missioners, we  do  perceive  you  sufficiently  understood  our  in- 
tentions contained  in  our  letter  directed  to  you  from  the 
Hague ;  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  what  you  write,  both  as 
to  your  own  unanimous  inclinations  to  redress  those  that  may 
be  injured,  and  to  unite  with  such  of  the  clergy  who  have  served 
under  episcopacy,  and  fallen  neither  under  the  qualifications 
of  the  act  of  parliament  nor  the  terms  of  our  letter,  and  that 
you  are  sufficiently  instructed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
ceive them.     From  all  which  we  do  expect  a  speedy  and 

1  Account  of  Presbjterian  GoTcrnment,  pp.  72-75. 
^  Scotch  Fretbyteriaxi  Eloquence  Displayed,  p.  31. 
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happj  success ;  and  that  ye  w&l  be  so  frank  and  ebaritaUe  id 
that  matter,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  tlieio  shall  be  so 
great  a  }irogress  made  in  this  union  betwixt  yon,  befine  our 
Tetnm  to  Britain^  that  we  shall  then  find  no  cause  to  contiiHN 
that  stop  which  at  present  we  see  necessary ;  and  that  nnther 

J  on  nor  any  church  meeting  do  meddle  in  any  process  or 
usiness  that  may  concern  the  purging  out  of  the  episcopal 
ministers.  And  we  do  not  restrain  you  as  to  other  matters  re- 
lative to  the  church  or  yourselves ;  nor  did  we  ever  intend  to 
protect  any  in  the  ministry  who  were  #nf/y  scandalous,  erro- 
neous, or  supinely  negligent ;  and  therefore  wedid propose  tbdr 
subscribing  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  standiud  of  the 
church  communion,  which  takes  off  the  sn^icion  of  eiior. 
And  as  for  those  who  are  reaUy  scandalous,  erroneous,  and  su- 
pinely negligent,  if  such  shall  apply,  either  by  themselves  or 
with  others,  though  they  were  wUIing  to  acknowledge  onraa- 
thority  and  to  join  with  you,  we  do  not  oblige  you  to  receive 
such.  And  in  that  case,  where  there  is  a  just  cause,  you  loay 
proceed  to  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry,  in  order  to  their  beiag 
received  into  the  government  of  the  church,  but  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  turning  them  out  of  their  benefices  and  ministry. 
As  the  act  of  our  parliament  has  left  them  to  our  further  orders, 
we  will  not  doubt  of  the  sdncere  performance  of  what  yoo  have 
so  fairly  promised  in  your  letter,  whereby  yon  will  best  recom- 
mend yoiurselves  to  us,  and  answer  that  trust  reposed  in  yoo  by 
the  act  of  our  parliament.  So  we  bid  you  heartily  ftrewell.— 
Given  at  our  court  at  Aprebrux,  June  Sdth,  1691. ** 

The  pbesbttebian  refugees  previous  to  the  BevoInticD 
had  completely  deceived  William  with  respect  both  of  the 
numbers  of  their  body  and  of  the  general  inclinations  of  the 
people,  which  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  episcopacy;  and 
when  his  own  sagacity  discovered  the  truth,  he  would  have 
continued  the  episcopal  establishment,  could  he  have  prevailed 
on  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  transfer  their  allegiance.  When 
presbytery  was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  the  efHsoo- 
pal  clergy  petitioned  for  a  share  of  the  government,  or  at  least 
to  be  relieved  from  the  jurisdiction  and  protected  from  the 
dreaded  violence  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  now  ready  to 
revenge  imaginary  wrongs.  They  were  disappointed  b  both 
these  objects,  and  now,  as  a  last  refuge,  they  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  number  to  wait  on  king  Williatti,  which 
produced  some  good  effects.  Dr.  Canaries,  Dr.  Gardiier,  Mr. 
Leisk,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  were  sent  over  to  Flanders,  and  Wil- 
liam thinking  their  request  reasonable,  promised  Hmn  his  pn>- 
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tectioD,  and  required  the  commission  to  act  towaxds  them  with 
more  justice  and  equity,  and  lets  harshness.  He  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  presbyterian  deputies  to  receive  the  episco- 
pal clergy  into  a  share  of  the  goremment,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  tenor  of  William's  second  letter  that  the  commis- 
sion had  g^ven  some  such  promise  under  their  hands*  The 
following  petition  was  therefore  drawn  up  in  London,  and 
sent  down  for  the  episcopal  clergy  to  sign  and  present  to  the 
commission : — 

^  To  THE  reverend  the  ministers  and  others,  by  law  em- 
powered to  establish  the  judicatories  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land^  the  humble  petition  of  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal 
persuasion — 

*'  Humbly  shewbth,  that  whereas  episcopacy  is  by  law 
abolished  in  this  kingdom,  we,  who  in  the  most  dangerous 
times  manifested  our  seal  against  popery,  are  now  ready  to 
give  all  the  assurances  of  our  firmness  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  of  our  duty  and  fidelity  to  their  majesties  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary.   We  are  farther  ready  and  willing,  in 
our  respective  charges  and  stations,  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
incumbent' on  us  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  advancing  the 
power  of  religion  or  repressing  of  scandal  and  vice,  and  for 
the  securing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  majesties'  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  act  in  church  judicatories  for  carrying  on  of 
these  ends,  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  persuasii»n 
in  matters  that  are  not  fundamental.    We  do  therefore  hum- 
bly and  earnestly  desire,  that,  in  order  to  these  ends,  we  may 
be  suffered  to  act  as  presbyters  in  this  church,  in  our  several 
precincts  and  parishes." 

When  this  petition  was  submitted  to  the  clergy,  the  major 
part  of  them  declined  to  sign  it,  for  obvious  reasons.  Some 
of  them  prognosticated  failure  from  the  known  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  presbyterians,  and  said  it  would  be  a  mere 
prostitution  of  Uieir  reputations  to  make  an  offer  that  was 
sure  to  be  rejected ;  whilst  others  considered  that  by  this  pe- 
tition they  would  surrender  at  once  the  whole  cause  of  catho- 
lic episcopacy  to  the  presby  terians,  and  therefore  they  refused 
to  sign  it  But  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  it  is  said  "  the 
most  part  condescended,"  that  is,  agreed  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment; and  accordingly  they  commissioned  Mr.  Leisk  and  Mr. 
Small  to  attend  on  the  commission  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  their 
names  to  present  it  But  the  commission  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  it  The  moderator  referred  him  to  the  commis- 
sion for  the  north  side  of  the  Tay ;  to  which  Mr.  Leisk  replied, 
that  there  was  no  commission  then  sitting  north  of  that  river ; 
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that  Keonedy  was  moderator  of  both  commissions,  bat  espe- 
cially  that  the  king's  letter  was  addressed  to  the  soath  com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  to  receive  applications ;  and 
finally,  if  the  petition  was  rejected,  that  he  would  protest 
Kennedy  bid  him  please  himself;  so  Mr.  Leisk  protested 
against  the  commission,  and  withdrew.  Whilst  Mr.  Leisk  tnd 
tlie  moderator  were  engaged,  one  of  the  presby  terian  ministen 
got  up,  and,  with  a  furious  countenance,  seized  Mr.  Small  by 
Uie  collar,  and  shook  him  violently,  saying,  "  ye  are  a  pack  if 
profane  rascahy  and  deserve  no  pity,  neither  ought  ye  to  be  re- 
ceived.^ 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wood,  minister  of  Dunbar,  and  Mr. 
Denoon,  presented  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  petition,  signed  bj 
about  a  dozen  clergymen  of  that  presbytery ;  and  as  they  were 
all  resident  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tay,  the  commission  bad 
not  the  same  pretence  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  the  commission 
made  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  petitioners  had  been  de- 
posed for  gross  immoralities,  and  that  the  others  ought  to  have 
been  deposed  for  the  same  cause ;  and  therefore  their  address 
was  also  rejected.  Mr.  Wood  therefore  protested,  and  left  the 
court,  llfie  public  blamed  both  parties,  as  having  acted 
without  sufficient  candour ;  for  although  both  expressed  wil- 
lingness to  uiiite,  yet  both  stood  aloof.  There  were  so  few 
presbyterian  ministers,  that  the  accession  of  some  of  the 
ejected  clergy  might  have  been  desirable  ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
dominant  faction  rather  chose  to  let  parishes  remain  vacant 
than  to  admit  episcopalians  into  them ;  and  therefore  they  in- 
troduced a  new  barrier  amongst  their  conditions,  which  was 
an  acknowledgment  that  episcopacy  itself,  and  compliance 
vrith  it,  were  sif^uL  Three  stars  only,  fell  from  the  heaven  of 
the  church,  made  this  acknowledgment,  and  heartily  aposta- 
tised— Mr.  Amot,  Mr.  Menzies,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Nisbct.  Tlie 
first  of  these  was  minister  of  Ginglekirk,  in  Berwickshire, 
and  diocese  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was  so  sordidly  coretoos 
that  he  offered  to  do  penance  in  as  many  churches  as  the  com- 
mission might  appoint,  rather  than  part  with  his  benefice. 
Menzies  was  originally  a  hill  preacher,  but  submitted,  was 
episcopally  ordained,  and  appointed  to  a  parish  church,  which 
he  deserted,  and  joined  the  rebels  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  was  restored 
to  his  benefice,  which  he  now  retained  by  apostatising  to  bis 
original  principles  K 

>  Historical   Relation    of  the  First  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  1690, 
pamtn. 
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Beforb  the  rising  of  the  parliament  of  1690,  an  act  was 
passed  against  those  clergy  that  had  been  deprived  for  refusing 
to  read  the  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  April.     Some  of  the 
clergy  had  so  far  obeyed  their  sentence  as  not  to  officiate  in 
their  own  churches,  yet  they  preached  in  the  neighbouring 
churches,  because  their  deprivation  was  confined  only  to  one 
place.     Although  the  council  had  deprived  themi  it  had  not 
unministered  them ;  and  it  was  still  lawful  to  preach  where 
they  had  occasion.    They  thought  they  had  but  too  much 
occasion  to  preach  in  neighbouring  churches,  considering  how 
many  vacancies  had  been  made,  and  how  few  had  been  planted 
with  presbyterian  ministers ;  so  very  few,  says  an  anonymous 
author,  '^  that  you  should  have  found  six,  eight,  or  ten  churches 
all  empty  in  one  neighbourhood.     Besides,  they  preached 
nothing  but  the  solid  and  substantial  points  of  Christianity — 
faUh  and  repentance.     They  did  not  meddle  with  crowns  and 
sceptres  and  governments,  but  they  made  it  their  work  to  per* 
suade  people  to  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life."'     This 
mode  of  evading  the  law,  and  of  preserving  the  face  of  reli- 
gion amongst  the  people,  irritated  the  presbyterian  party  in 
the  council,  and  they  procured  an  act  of  council  to  render  the 
land  still  more  desolate : — we  '^  do  hereby  prohibit  and  dis- 
charge the  whole  foresaid  ministers,  deprived  as  said  is,  to 
preach,  or  exercise  any  part  of  the  ministerial  government, 
either  in  churches  or  elsewhere,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
until  first  they  present  themselves  before  the  lords  of  their 
majesty^s  council,  and  there  ....  swear  and  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  &c,^ 

None  of  the  clergy  qualified  themselves  in  this  manner. 
^'  They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  choose  the  other  side  of  the 
altematiTe,and  cease  from  the  public  exercise  of  their  ministry, 
either  in  churches  or  elsewhere,  and  did  so  for  a  certain  time, 
till  they  looked  about  them,  and  considered  a  little  better. 
And  then,  in  several  places,  they  adventured  to  have  divine 
worship  somewhat  publicly  in  their  own  houses ;  that  is,  they 
prayed  and  sang  psalms,  and  also  gave  their  families  a  sermon, 
but  they  did  not  shut  their  gates,  but  left  them  open,  that 
whosoever  pleased  might  meet  with  them.  This  gave  mighty 
provocation  to  the  presbyterian  preachers,  for  wherever  this 
was  done,  it  emptied  their  conventicles  of  a  great  many  of  the 
common  sort;  and  besides,  the  gentry  generally  flocked  to 
Uiese  private  meetings  of  iJbe  deprived  men  ;  which  was  an 
insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  the  brethren.  .  .  .  But 
what  remedy  was  proper  for  so  dangerous  a  disease  ?**  Should 
^oy  cite  the  clergy  before  their  presbyteries  or  synods,  thev 
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would  not  have  appeared,  as  they  did  nol  recognise  their  ec- 
clesiastical aathority ;  and  to  excommonicate  them  wodd  be 
to  as  little  purpose,  because  the  temporal  pains  and  pensltiei, 
which  alone  made  it  formidable,  had  b^  taken  awsj,  and 
as  for  the  spiritoal  effect  of  it,  the  clergy  only  kmgfaed  at  it 
Parliament  was  not  now  sitting,  and  therefore  llie  presbyterian 
ministers  gave  in  a  long  list  of  these  private  preachers  to  the 
council,  but  that  body  only  thought  proper  to  cite  Dr.  Wsddell, 
arehdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  and  Dr.  Nicolson,  parson  of  ErroU, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  diocese  of  St.  Andrews^  Dr. 
Waddell  was  a  presbyterian  minister  before  the  RestoratioD ; 
but  he  readily  conformed  to  the  episcopal  chnrch,  end  wheo 
she  fell  into  persecution  be  took  his  lot  with  her  in  her  depm- 
sion  as  he  had  done  in  her  prosperity'. 

Dr.  Waddbll  was  deprived  because  he  refhsed  to  read  the 
proclamation  so  often  mentioned,  for  the  disowning  of  long 
James,  and  for  not  having  prayed  for  king  William  and  qoeeo 
Mary  as  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  before  Whitsunday,  1689; 
and  that,  too,  before  they  had  become  such  by  having  taken  the 
coronation  oath.  Another  of  his  crimes  was,  that  he  had 
preached  and  read  prayers  in  his  own  house  to  bis  own  frmily 
in  St  Andrews,  without  having  taken  the  qualifying  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  giving  it  imder  his  hand  that  be  should  pnj 
for  the  king  and  queen  by  name,  and  taking  the  Assuranoe. 

Dr.  NicoLaoN*s  sin  against  the  state  had  many  diflerent  cir- 
cumstances attending  it.  Enroll  is  a  considerable  parish  in 
the  Carse  of  6owrie»  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  divided  into  a  great  many  estates.  The 
heritors  were  all  churehmen,  or  moMgnaniM^  as  their  adver- 
saries called  them,  except  two,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
inferior  people,  whom  they  had  persuaded  to  turn  with  the 
times.  These  determined  to  have  a  presbyterian  preacher 
into  the  parish,  and,  on  the  10th  of  May,  thev  brought  fonraid 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Tullidaff,  with  the  view  of  in- 
truding him  into  the  church  ;  but  the  other  parishiooen 
having  got  notice  of  their  intentions,  convened  in  conridera- 
ble  numbers,  and  met  Tullidaff  and  his  guards  as  they  were 
entering  the  churchyard.  One  of  the  presbyterian  laiids 
began  to  harangue  and  soothe  them,  ^  but  the  resolute  downs 
were  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  such  whining  rhetoric,  and 
therefore  they  told  that  gentieman  briskly  that  the  preacher 
would  do  best  to  be  gone  fiHthout  further  noise,  for  that  day  he 

I  Aoronnt  of  the  Ute  Estabtuhmeot  of  Presbyterian 
'  Bishop  y^  alker't  Gaelic  Sermon^  Dote,  p.  42. 
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should  Dot  enter  Ihe  ehurch  of  Enroll."  The  presbyterians 
then  began  to  ofier  bloivs,  but  they  were  soundly  beaten,  and 
Tullidaff  with  his  friends  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

During  this  scene,  Dr.  Nicolson,  who,  though  he  had 
been  deprived,  yet,  by  favour  of  the  heritors,  still  kept  posses- 
sioQ  of  the  manse,  was  engaged  in  divine  worship,  with  his 
own  family  in  it.  In  a  few  days  he  was  summoned  before 
the  council,  and  accused  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  that 
day*s  tumult.  The  public  prosecutor  cited  a  great  many  acts 
of  parliament,  irom  the  Reformation  to  that  time,  to  shew  the 
care  that  had  ever  been  taken  of  the  clergy.  He  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  manse,  and  leave  the  parish,  which  was  declared 
vacant.  ^^  A  great  many  more  acts  of  parliament  might  have 
been  cited ;  for  we  have  had  enough  to  that  purpose,  occa- 
sioned by  the  insults,  invasions,  and  murders,  committed  by 
the  presbyterian  party  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  But  that 
for  which  I  have  transcribed  this  narrative  is  chiefly  this,  that 
on  the  one  hand  you  may  see  the  piety  of  our  former  parlia- 
ments in  the  protection  of  clergymen,  so,  on  the  other,  you 
may  take  occasion  to  consider  what  a  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
last  session  of  our  parliament,  which  justifled  and  approved 
the  deed  of  the  rabble  against  so  many  clergymen  ;  and 
whether  we  have  not  now  a  very  impartial  government,  when 
the  same  laws  which  must  be  buried  in  deep  silence,  when  the 
case  concerns  the  episcopal  clergy,  are  tlius  awakened  and 
made  ciy  so  loudly  when  the  presbyterian  interest  stands  in 
need  cxf  them  ^*' 

But  all  the  oppressions  of  the  late  Assembly  and  its  com- 
missions were  far  from  satisfying  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
ministers  for  ven^ance  on  the  episcopal  clergy.  '^  It  is 
wished,**  says  Willison,  ^'  that  the  act  [appointing  the  fast]  had 
been  more  full  and  explicit  with  respect  to  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  God*s  sainta  and  martyrs  under  prelacy,  the  king's 
ecclesiastie  supremacy  then  advanced  to  a  most  blasphemous 
height,  the  self-contradictory  oath  of  the  abominable  Test,  and 
the  fearfid  indignities  done  to  our  covenants^  which  we  find 
mentioned  by  subsequent  assemblies,  and  for  which  there  is 
cause  of  mourning  and  humiliation  to  this  day.  Likewise 
we  wish  they  had  done  more  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  these 
broken  and  burnt  covenants,  by  openly  asserting  the  lawful- 
ness and  obligation  of  them,  and  applying  to  the  civil  powers 
/br  tkeir  concwrtnce  to  renew  them  /**    Here  is  the  incon- 


>  An  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  Firesbyterian  GoTernment,  4to. 
77-78.  '  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony,  p.  25. 
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ststency  o(  fdUe  principles;  tbejfheoretically  den j  the  regal 
ropiemacy,  but  yet  in  reality  are  obliged  to  snccomb  to  it 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  gave  William  much  trouble,  and 
he  began  to  find  the  grand  mistake  he  had  made  in  the  outset 
of  his  government  by  suffering  the  presbyterian  party  to  gain 
the  ascendancy.  It  is  admitted  by  their  own  partizans  that 
he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  presbyterians,  and 
Uetherington  says,  he  was  **  irritated  at  the  fulure  of  his 
scheme  [of  relieving  the  episcopalians]  based  oo  a  compiD- 
mise :  the  king  adjourned  die  meeting  of  the  Assembly  from 
November  till  January,  1 692,  in  the  hope  that  this  maik  of  his 
dlBqifeiMtfremightrenderthechnrchmorecompliant^.*'  William 
found  it  necessary  to  assert  his  supremacy,  not  indeed  by 
blustering  words,  which  was  not  bis  way,  but  by  substantial 
actions ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  Assembly  to 
meet  that  had  been  appointed  for  the  first  day  of  November. 
He  prorogued  it  till  January  next  year,  and  even  Hetherington 
admits  that  ^  the  conduct  of  the  church  [that  is,  the  As- 
sembly,] is  perhaps  more  cenmrabk  than  that  of  William." 
This  prorogation  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  ministers,  bat 
as  their  number  was  so  small  they  dared  not  venture  on  attempt- 
ing to  meet  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority ;  especially  as 
the  episcopal  clergy  might  then  have  regained  the  court  favour. 
"  The  spirit  of  presbytery,**  says  Dr.  Monro,  "  is  a  spirit  of 
tyranny,  and  cannot  endure  to  obey^  and  therefore  such  as  are 
fully  poisoned  with  their  principles  (whenever  the  decisions 
of  the  public  contradict  their  own  peculiar  plan  and  scheme) 
immediately  fly  in  the  face  of  that  authority  they  fi>nnerlj 
pretended  to  support,  and  by  general  words,  which  at  the 
bottom  have  no  particular  signification,  but  what  they  please 
to  put  upon  them,  they  pick  quarrels  and  exceptions  against 
their  own  judicatories  and  governments,  civil  and  ecdesias- 
ticalV 

The  DAT  after  the  Assemblv  had  been  adjourned  by  royal 
proclamation,  Mr.  £r8kine,in  his  sermon  in  Uie  Tron  church, 
said— ^^  Sirs,  ye  heard  a  strange  proclamation  the  other  day, 
which  I  hope  the  authors  may  repent  of  some  day ;  it  brings 
to  my  mind,  sirs,  an  old  story  of  king  Cyrus,  who  once  set 
his  hands  fairly  to  the  building  of  God^s  house,  but  his  hand 
was  not  well  in  the  work  when  he  drew  it  out  again :  all  is 
well  that  ends  well,  sirs;  for  what  think  ye  became  of  king 
Cyrus,  sirs  ?  TU  tell  you  that  now,  sirs ;  he  e*en  made  an  ill 
end — he  e'en  died  a  bloody  death  in  a  strange  land.     I  wish 

>  Hiitory,  184.  *  Apology,  p.  69. 
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t?ke  Kke  may  not  befld  our  king :  they  say  comparisons  are 
odious ;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  think  that  Scripture  compa- 
risons are  so.  Whatever  you  may  think,  I  am  sure  of  this, 
that  no  king  but  king  Jesus  has  power  to  adjourn  our  General 
Assembly  ^'^ 

1692.— Thb  history  of  the  church  at  this  period  is  ex- 
ceedingly defective ;  the  bishops,  having  been  expelled  from 
their  houses,  and  from  all  legal  jurisdiction,  retired  to  such 
places  as  their  poverty  enabled   them   to   procure.      The 
history  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  their  severe  sufferings  are 
so  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.   The  episcopal  clergy  observed  not  only 
the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,  but  also  the  state  fasts 
and  festivals,  particularly  the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles  on 
the  30th  of  January.     A  short  time  before  that  occasion,  the 
privy  council,  by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  the  Commission,  which  was  then  sitting,  to  desire 
them  to  appoint  a  minister  to  preach  before  the  council  in 
St.   Giles's  church  on  the  30th  of  January,  according  to 
custom  and  the  act  of  parliament  which  had  not  been  re- 
pealed, intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  council  expected 
a  sermon  proper  for  the  occasion,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  nation.   To  observe  that  fast  would  have  been 
yery  inconsistent,  for  it  was  the  principks  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  their  predecessors  that  occasioned  the  great  na- 
tional sin  for  which  they  were  required  to  fast  and  mourn. 
But  they  had  not  so  far  repented  of  that  execrable  crime  as 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  privy  council ;  and  so  they 
returned  the  following  characteristic    answer : — ^'  Let  the 
council  mind  their  own  business,  for  we  are  to  receive  no  direc- 
tions from  the  state,  nor  to  take  our  measures  from  the  council, 
especially  in  preaching  anniversary  sermons,''    Upon  a  little 
reflection,  however,  they  found  William's  supremacy  was  one 
of  real  effect,  and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  they  thought  it 
better  to  appear  to  consent,  rather  than  to  be  compelled  by 
the  council.     They  appointed  Shields^  one  of  the  most  wild 
and  bigotted  of  their  number,  and  as  it  happened  that  the 
anniversary  fast  fell  that  year  on  one  of  their  own  weekly 
preaching  days,  the  compliance  did  not  carry  the  appearance 
of  yielding  to  the  authority  of  the  privy  council.     All  the 
notice,  however,  which  he  took  of  the  king's  murder  was — 
^'  Ye,  sirs,  perhaps  some  of  you,  may  foolishly  fancy  that  I 
came  here  to-day  to  preach  to  you  concerning  the  death  of 

*  Scotch  Fresbytemn  Eloquence  Displayed,  p.  31. 
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king  Charles  the  First.  What !  preach  for  a  man  that  died 
ibrty  years  ago !  If  it  be  true  what  some  histories  tell  of  him, 
he  is  rery  much  wrouged ;  biit  if  it  be  true  what  toe  beUeve 
of  him,  and  have  ground  for,  he  is  wuffering  the  vengemice  uf 
God  in  hell  this  day^fw  his  oum  and  his  forefathers^  sins!^^ 
The  marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and 
lord  Melville  was  reduced  to  an  inferior  post,  and  most  of  bii 
creatures  were  dismissed ;  several  of  those  who  had  been  in 
Montgomery's  plot  were  brought  into  the  council  and  minis- 
try, and  Johnston  of  Warriston  was  recalled  from  Brandeo- 
burgh,  and  made  secretary  of  state.  The  a<^oumed  meeting 
of  ^e  Assembly  took  place  on  the  15th  or  January.  The 
presbyterians  had  very  much  offended  the  king,  and  their  ibry 
was  instrumental  in  raising  great  jealousies  of  him  in  Eng- 
land. He  foresaw  the  bad  effects  that  this  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce, and  therefore  he  recommended  to  the  Assembly » (WilliioD 
says,  '^  he  pressed  strongly ^^  to  secure  the  episcopal  clergy  lo 
an  union  with  them  in  the  government.  In  case  the  Assembly 
could  not  be  brought  to  comply,  he  instructed  his  commis- 
sioner to  dissolve  it,  and  not  to  name  any  other  day  or  place 
for  their  meeting  again.  In  his  letter  the  king  desired  them  to 
admit  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as  were  willing  to  submit 
to,  and  comply  with,  a  formula  which  he  sent  down,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  terms  of  communion  betwixt  the  parties. 
The  terms  proposed  were  such,  it  seems,  that  presbyterians 
of  moderation  might  have  rejoiced  at ;  bat  they  were  ^^  inso- 
lently rejected,  and  exclaimed  against  by  all  the  Assembly " 
They  asserted  that  king  William  designed  to  dethrone  king 
Jesus ;  that  the  prescribing  any  formula  to  them  was  an  en- 
croachment on  Christ's  kingdom,  and  a  violent  usurpation  of 
his  privileges ;  that  any  formula  but  the  covenant  is  of  the 
devil's  making,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  presbyterians. 
Burnet  observes,  *^  the  presbyterians,  who  at  idl  times  were 
stiff  and  peevish^  were  more  than  ordinarily  so  at  this  time: 
they  were  jealous  of  the  king ;  their  friends  were  now  disgraced, 
and  their  bitterest  enemies  were  coming  into  &vour:  so  they 
were  surly ^  and  would  abate  of  no  point  of  their  government" 
As  the  earl  of  Lothian,  the  commissioner,  found  them  so  in^ 
tractable,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  dissolved  Ibe 
Assembly  without  appointing  any  other  time  or  place  for 
another  meeting.  At  first  they  were  disposed  to  have  dispaled 
the  supremacy,  but  the  commissioner  was  firm ;  the  modera- 
tor asked  whether  his  grace  would  not  appoint  a  day  for  the 

'  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  30. 
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next  meeting,  and  he  was  informed  that  his  majesty  would 
appoint  another  in  due  time,  of  which  they  should  receive 
timelpr  notice ;  and,  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  the  Assembly  of  1692 
remains  to  this  day  a  blank  in  the  printed  records  of  the 
church*." 

The  mobbrator  then  declared  their  intrinsic  power  to  meet 
annually  in  the  name  of  their  king  Jesus,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  spoke  as  follows:—"  This 
Assembly,  and  all  the  members  of  this  national  church,  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  possible  to  his  majesty;  and  if 
liis  majesty's  commands  to  us  had  herein  any  or  all  our  con- 
cerns in  the  world,  we  would  have  laid  our  hands  upon  our 
mouth  and  been  silent;  but  they  being  for  a  dissolution  of 
this  Assembly,  without  indicting  another  to  a  certain  day, 
therefore,  having  been  moderator  to  the  Assembly,  I,  in  their 
name,  they  adhering  to  me,  humbly  crave  leave  to  declare, 
that  the  office-bearers  in  the  house  of  God  have  a  spiritual 
intrinsic  power  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head  of  his  church, 
to  meet  in  assembly  about  the  affairs  thereof,  the  necessity  of 
the  same  being  first  represented  to  the  magistrate:  and  fur^ 
ther,  I  humbly  crave  that  the  dissolution  of  this  Assembly, 
without  indicting  a  new  one  to  a  certain  day,  may  not  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  yearly  General  Assembly,  granted  us  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom."  Here  ths  members  rose  up,  and 
with  one  voice  declared  their  adherence  to  what  the  moderator 
had  said;  and  so  pretending  to  act  independently,  they  ad- 
journed themselves,  and  the  moderator  named  the  third 
Wednesday  of  August,  1693,  for  their  next  meeting.  *^  The 
moderator,  in  his  prayer  immediately  after  its  dissolution,  re- 
flected upon  king  William,  as  sent  in  wrath  to  be  a  curse  to 
God's  kirk.  He  and  the  whole  Assembly  protested  against 
the  king's  power  to  dissolve  them;  and  before  his  commis- 
sioner disclaimed  all  his  authority  that  way.  Afterwards,  to 
make  their  testimony  (that  is,  their  word  for  treason)  public, 
they  went  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  formal  pro- 
testation, after  the  old  manner,  against  the  king,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  God,  by  which  they  intend  their  own  subjects. 
The  magnanimous  earl  of  Crawford  vowed,  before  the  com- 
missioner, that  he  would  adhere  to  the  protestation  with  his 
life  and  fortune  — two  things  equally  great  and  valuable.** 
**  These  proceedings,**  says  Burnet,  "  were  represented  to  the 
king  as  a  high  strain  of  insolence,  that  invaded  the  rights  of 

'  Testimony  Assoc.  Synod  Orig.  Seceders,  note,  p.  39. 
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the  crown,  of  which  he  was  become  very  sensible.  Most  of 
those  who  came  now  into  his  senrice  made  it  their  borinesiU) 
incense  him  against  the  presbyterians,  in  which  he  was  so  &r 
engaged  that  it  did  alienate  that  party  much  from  him^." 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  ministers  began  to  consider  that  the 
throne  of  their  invisible  king,  that  is,  their  own  dominion,  wai 
in  some  danger  from  their  vtiible  master^  and  were  accordinglj 
preparing  to  assert  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  former,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  startled  the  whole  island  from  its  pro- 
priety, and  drew  both  their  own  and  other  people's  attention  to 
another  scene  of  the  Revolution.  Although  William  had  seized 
the  crown,  and  had  long  had  secure  possession  of  it,  yet  many 
had  never  acknowledged  his  right,  and  some  especiaUy  of  the 
Highland  clans  had  never  submitted  to  his  government.    The 
earl  of  Bredalbane  had  formed  a  scheme  of  reducing  the  High- 
land chiefs  to  obedience  by  bribing  them;  and  having  repre- 
sented the  practicability  of  this  project  to  king  William,  be 
was  entrusted  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  chieftains.     He  cajoled  them,  through  the  medium 
of  emissaries,  that  the  best  way  of  serving  king  James  was  to 
bide  their  time,  and  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  in  the  mean* 
time,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  and  they  might 
still  act  for  king  James  when  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred.   But  when  the  chiefs  nosed  out  that  Bredalbane  had 
money  to  distribute,  they  instinctively  rose  in  their  demands, 
and  their  price  became  greater  than  he  had  fimds  to  satisfy. 
They  increased  their  price  also,  in  the  consideration,  saga- 
ciously enough  entertained,  that  their  noble  briber  intended  to 
keep  the  largest  share  of  the  allegiance-money  to  himself, 
which  gave  a  keener  edge  to  their  appetite.    **  Amongst  the 
most  clamorous  and  obstinate  of  these  was  Macdonald,  the 
chief  of  Glencoe;**  that  is  to  say,  this  unfortunate  chief  stood 
out  longest,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  better  share  of  the  money, 
and  of  course  of  reducing  Bredidbane's  own  proportion.    This 
was,  no  doubt,  very  irritating  to  his  lordship,  who  was  obliged 
to  disgorge  the  whole  sum;  and  Burnet  says,  **  the  head  of 
that  valley  had  so  particularly  provoked  lord  Bredalbane,  that 
as  his  scheme  was  quite  defeated  by  the  opposition  that  he 
raised,  so  he  designed  a  severe  revenged  William  had  ofleied 
an  indemnity  to  all  that  were  in  arms,  or  who  objected  to  theoath 
of  allegiance,  on  their  taking  the  oaths  against  a  certain  day, 

>  Baniet'i  Own  Times,  iv.  155-157— Pkresbytecun  Blpgngncr,  31, 3i— Witt- 
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which  had  been  several  times  prolonged^  but  at  last  was  fixed 
to  the  31st  of  December,  1691,  with  a  threat  of  military  exe- 
cution against  outstanders. 

The  terrified  chiefs  complied  with  more  or  less  reluc- 
tance, except  Macdonald,  of  Glencoe,  who  stood  out  to  the 
last  day ;  but  on  the  31st  of  December  he  went  to  the  gOTcmor 
of  Fort  William,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  Not  being  a 
magistrate  that  officer  could  not  administer  the  oath,  and  Mac- 
donald had  to  seek  his  way,  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
through  the  deep  snow,  in  search  of  a  magistrate,  which,  in 
that  country,  and  at  that  time,  were  few  and  far  between.  It 
was  therefore  the  5th  of  January  before  this  unfortunate  chief 
could  trayel  through  the  deep  snow,  in  a  mountainous  and 
thinly-peopled  country,  and  discover  a  magistrate,  who  admi- 
nistered the  oath  to  him,  although,  in  strict  law,  the  time  had 
expired.  This  fact  was  concealed  from  king  William,  when 
the  earl  of  Bredalbane  came  to  court  to  restore  the  allegiance- 
money ;  but  he  accused  Macdonald  of  having  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  defeating  his  designs;  '*  and  that  he  might  both 
gratify  his  own  revenge^  and  render  the  king  odtous  to  all  the 
Highlanders,  he  proposed  that  orders  should  be  sent  for  a 
military  execution  on  those  of  Glencoe.  An  instruction  was 
drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  state  [Dalrymple,  the  master  of 
Stair],  to  be  both  signed  and  countersigpied  by  the  king,  (that 
so  he  might  bear  no  part  of  the  blame,  but  that  it  might  lie 
wholly  on  the  king,)  that  such,  as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by 
the  time  limited  should  be  shut  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
demnity, and  be  received  only  upon  mercy.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  this  would  not  authorise  what  was  intended,  a  se- 
cond order  was  got,  to  be  signed  and  countersigned,  that  if 
the  Glencoe  men  could  be  separated  bora  all  the  rest  of  the 
Highlanders,  some  examples  might  be  made  of  them,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest**  Ralph  observes,  that  if  lord 
Bredalbane  was  a  jacobite,  the  master  of  Stair  was  not,  any 
more  than  his  brother  secretary  Johnston;  and  that  how  far 
soever  Bredalbane  might  have  been  instnimental  to  the  mas- 
sacre, by  his  representations  at  court,  Stair  was  the  man  who 
took  such  pains  to  make  it  as  terrible  as  possible."  William 
signed  this  atrocious  paper,  it  is  said,  without  knowing  its 
contents;  for  he  procrastinated  business  till  there  was  a  great 
heap  of  papers  came  before  him  for  signature,  and  then  he 
signed  them  without  any  inquiry;  but  at  all  events  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  Macdonald's  having  tardily  signed  the 
oaths.  Dalrymple,  the  secretary  of  state,  wrote  most  pressing 
letters  to  Livingston,  the  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland, 
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giving  him  ^^  positive  orders  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken, 
&at  so  the  execution  should  be  as  terrible  as  possible  ;"*  and 
he  described  all  the  passes  in  the  valley  so  minutely,  thatnoue 
but  one  intimately  acquainted  with  them  could  have  done, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  be  secured,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  He  pressed  this,  says  Buroet, 
*^  with  strains  of  vehemence,  that  looked  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  in  it;  he,  indeed,  grounded  it  on 
zeal  for  the  king's  service,  adding,  that  such  rebels  and  mur- 
derers should  be  made  examples  of  ^." 

For  thb  accomplishment  of  this  most  perfidious  and  ciuel 
slaughter,  a  company  of  Argyle's  Highland  regiment,  undei 
the  command  of  captain  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  was  seiitinto 
the  valley  in  the  month  of  February,  under  pretext  of  levying 
the  taxes.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants,  who  thought  themselves  secure  firom  all  hostilities. 
Macdonald  was  at  first  somewhat  suspicious  of  his  new  guests^ 
but  captain  Campbeirs  assurances  were  so  friendly,  aod  his 
men  lived  upon  such  social  terms  with  the  clansmen,  tha 
their  suspicions  subsided,  and  animosities  were  forgot.  Even 
the  night  before  the  nuissacre  the  old  chieftain  and  the  peifi 
dious  commanding  officer  spent  some  hours  together  at  cards! 
Some  circumstances  revived  the  suspicions  of  one  of  tbe 
younger  Macdonalds,  who,  with  his  brother^  left  the  house  to 
ascertain  what  was  going  on.  From  the  conversation  of  the 
sentinels  their  suspicions  became  certtunties;  but  before  the/ 
could  return  and  put  their  father  on  his  guard,  the  massacre 
had  commenced.  Old  Macdonald  was  murdered  in  his  bed 
and  in  his  wife's  arms,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  bouis 
A  neighbouring  gentleman,  in  the  house  on  a  visit,  shared  the 
same  fate,  although  he  had  a  government  protection  in  his 
pocket;  and  Drummond,  a  subaltern  officer,  coolly  stabbed  a 
boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  while  he  was  embracing  his  knees 
and  imploring  his  mercy.  The  whole  number  that  were 
butchered,  and  the  most  of  them  in  their  beds,  was  thiitj- 
eight;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  worst,  then  fire  com- 
pleted tills  atrocious  scene*  The  houses  of  the  wretched 
sufferers  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  women,  and  old  men  abore 
seveuty,  who  were  not  included  in  the  order  to  be  massacred 
were  turned  naked  into  the  fields  in  that  inclement  season  aod 
desolate  country,  to  starve  of  hunger,  cold,  and  lacerated  feel- 
ings. The  murderers  drove  off  nine  hundred  cattle,  two  hun- 
dred horses,  besides  a  great  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  to 

^  Ralph's  Hiitorr,  ii.  333— Burnet's  Own  limes,  It.  157-160. 
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the  garrison  of  Inverlochy,  where  thej  were  divided  amongst 
the  assassins.  Providentially  the  severity  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented other  troops  from  being  sent  to  secure  the  passes,  so 
that  the  two  younger  Macdonalds,  with  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  males,  made  their  escape ;  but  many  of  the  women  pe- 
rished in  the  cold.  Two  officers  were  sent  under  arrest  to 
Glasgow,  because  they  had  refused  to  break  their  parole  to 
Macdonald,  or  to  take  any  share  in  this  inhuman  massacre  *. 

**  This  barbarous  massacre,**  says  Smollett,  "  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  king  William's  authority,  answered  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  court,  by  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Jacobite  Highlanders,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cited the  horror  of  all  those  who  had  not  renounced  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity,  and  produced  such  an  aversion  to  the 
government,  as  all  the  arts  of  the  ministry  could  never  totally 
surmount.  A  detail  of  the  particulars  was  published  at  Paris, 
with  many  exaggerations,  and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  upon  every  circumstance,  in  domestic  libels  and  pri- 
vate conversation.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  outcry  which 
was  raised  upon  this  occasion,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  set  on 
foot,  and  dismissed  the  master  of  Stair  from  his  employment 
of  secretary:  he  likewise  pretended  that  he  had  subscribed 
the  order  amidst  a  heap  of  other  papers,  without  knowing  the 
purport  of  it;  but  as  he  did  not  severely  punish  those  who  had 
made  his  authority  subsen^ient  to  their  own  cruel  revenge,  the 
imputation  stuck  fast  to  his  character,  and  the  Highlanders, 
though  terrified  into  silence  and  submission,  were  inspired 
with  the  most  implacable  resentment  against  his  person  and 
administration  ^.'* 

Thb  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Fitzwilliam  in  his  letter 
to  lady  Russell  were  those  that  actuated  the  whole  non-juring 
body  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
wonder  at  their  acting  as  they  did  in  refusing  the  oaths  to  the 
new  dynasty.  The  deprived  bishops  made  part  of  the  epis- 
copal college  in  both  kingdoms,  and  they  entered  into  close 
union  and  communion  together.  Neveitheless  they  acted  on 
the  churches  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the  powers  that 
were  in  possession  of  the  crown,  and  raised  no  rebellion; 
they  neither  appealed  to  the  people,  nor  preached  them  into 
tumults  and  riots. 

The  episcopal  church,  when  it  was  established  in  Scot- 

>  Burnet's  Own  Times,  W.  157-161— Outhrie's  General  Histoiy,  308-313^ 
Home's  England,  iz.  145-151. 
*  Continnation  of  Homei  iz.  149. 
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laody  celebrated  all  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  christian  church 
throughout  the  world,  but  presbjterians  observed  do  festivals 
at  all,  but  only  the  fasts  of  their  otan  appointment.     These 
were  generally  held  for  factious  purposes,  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  whenever  they  had  any  conspiracy  in  hand, 
either  against  the  church  or  the  state,  it  was  always  preceded 
by  one  or  more  of  these  humanly  appointed  fasts.    The  festivals 
of  the  church  preserve  and  increase  true  devotion,  and  her 
fasts  assist  in  mortifying  the  spirit  of  men ;  but  the  christian 
church  has  not  left  these  anniversary  obsen^ances  to  the  ca- 
price of  individual  ministers.     By  her  excellent  discipline  she 
has  so  ordered  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  faith 
into  which  christian  men  have  been  baptized;  and  this  visible 
practice  of  the  church  preaches  faith  and  repentance  more 
effectually,  and  makes  more  indelible  impressions  on  the  hearts 
of  both  young  and  old,  than  the  ordinary  sermons  and  the  daily 
service.     The  festivals  remind  the  human  heart,  which  is  at 
all  times  apt  to  become  cold  and  insensible,  of  the  great  mer- 
cies of  redemption,  and  enable  the  heart  to  expand  in  thanks- 
giving and  praise.     Fasting  fixes  the  attention  of  the  heart, 
delivers  the  soul  from  the  oppressions  of  the  body,  and  restores 
it  to  its  true  and  native  sovereignty  over  the  lusts  and  pas- 
sions.    "  The  public  seasons  of  devotion,"  says  one  of  the 
lights  of  that  generation,  '^  are  the  catechism  of  the  people. 
It  is  true,  where  there  is  no  day  fixed  for  the  uniform  celebra- 
tion of  a  mystery,  it  may  be  remembered  by  some;  but  it  is 
not  credible  that  all  the  people  will  remember  it ;  but  when 
the  day  is  fixed,  we  cannot  forget  it;  and  from  our  infancy  we 
are  easily  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  christian  religion,  free  from  Jewish 
superstition  (^  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  with  which  all 
our  sectaries  are  unhappily  leavened)^  as  well  as  from  giddi- 
ness and  enthusiasm.'*    But  the  presbyterians  inverted  the 
very  nature  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  very  ends  for  which  it 
was  appointed,  by  appointing  their  fasts  to  be  held  on  that 
day  of   thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  for  the  resurrection  of 
Christ     Their  fasts  also  were  generally  appointed  for  envy 
and  strife,  and  to  tear  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  pieces,  as  limU 
of  antichrist  and  priests  of  Baal,  as  they  usually  called  them. 
Although  they  will  not  celebrate  the  anniversary  festivals  of 
the  church,  yet  the  presbyterians  annually  commemorate  the 
birth-day  of  the  worthy  George  Herriot,  who  founded  an  hos- 
pital in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  tradesmen, 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  having  leil  five  pounds  to  the 
preacher  for  the  anniversary  sermon!    This  is  a  sad  reproach, 
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and  from  my  heart  I  wish  it  were  wiped  away,  that  men,  call- 
ing themselves  christians,  will  keep  an  anniversary  festival  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  a  fellow-sinner,  because  he  has 
paid  for  it,  which  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  celebrate  the  birth,  passion,  mighty  resurrection,  and 
glorious  ascension  of  tlie  blessed  Redeemer  of  all  mankind, 
and  who  is  ^^  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith !" 

"WoDROW  and  others,  when  chronicling  what  they  called 
tbe  **  suiferings  of  the  presbyterians,"  have  not  produced  one 
single  fact  of  tjrranny  or  oppression  against  the  prelates,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-eight  years.    No  sooner,  however,  did  their 
party  acquire  power  and  an  establishment,  than  they  com^ 
menced  and  continued  a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any  similar  persecution  since  the  days 
of  the  first  christian  emperor.     Their  cruelty  consisted  not 
only  to  the  bodies  and  families  of  the  clergy,  but  to  their  cha- 
racters and  reputations;  and  these  slanderous  invectives  have 
been  kept  up,  nourished,  and  propagated  to  this  day,  with  as 
much  virulence  and  animosity  as  at  the  period  under  review. 
All  this  is  the  effect  of  the  Covenant,  which  is  a  constant  bond 
of  rebellion  against  both  church  and  state,  audit  may  truly  be 
called  the  master-piece  of  the  Jesuits;  for  certainly  none  of 
their  most  wicked  contrivances  have  ever  caused  so  much  pub- 
lic and  private  evil  as  this  fundamental  principle  that  that 
most  Satanic  body  have  imposed  upon  presbytery.    The  rev. 
Robert  Odder,  compiler  of  the  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Dis- 
played, has  ingeniously  demonstrated  that  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  contains  the  number  666.     I  know  not  whether 
or  not  St.  John,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  designed  to 
intimate  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  as  the  name  of  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name,  and  the  mark  which  should  distinguish  the  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  spiritual  market;   but  sure  enough  the  initial 
letters  of  the  title  and  the  six  articles  of  that  popish  document, 
without  the  preface  and  conclusion,  contain  precisely  the  "num 
ber  of  a  man,"  666 :— the  first  article,  131 ;  the  second,  93 ;  the 
third,  88;  the  fourth,  99 ;  the  fifth,  83;  the  sixth,  172=6(>0. 
Whether  or  not  the  decided  opposition  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  their  contempt  for  the  croaSy  is  as  likely  to  be  the  mark  of 
the  Beast,  as  the  idolatrous  use,  and  constant  abuse,  of  that 
sacred  symbol  of  our  salvation  by  the  papists,  I  leave  the 
learned  in  these  matters  to  determine. 
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PJEUMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

1602.— Threatened  inTaiion. — ^Archbiahop  of  Glasgow  arrested,  and  aent  to  tk 

Caatle.—AiEun  at  Aberdeen. 1693.—Meeting  of  parliament.— The  As- 

iaranoe.^-Tiie  opiniona  of  the  English  preabyteiiana. — ^Tlie  Assurance  reAised 
•—pressed  on  the  episcopalians — their  position. — ^Petition  for  an  assembly— no 
meeting  of  assembly. — ^An  assembly  snnunoned  and  adjourned. — DiflScolty  in 
coUeeting  the  bishops'  rents — tithes  giyen  to  the  patrons. — Death  of  archbidiop 
Sancrofl-— character.— •^1694. — Oaths  of  Assurance  and  AUegianoe. — Com- 
missioner applies  for  instructions — ^his  instructions — revoked,  and  otben  sent 
— ^Remarks. — ^The  ministers  not  required  to  take  the  oath. — A  commiasioD— 
instructions. — Objections  to  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith.— Ministen  snt 
to  the  north. — Death  of  archbishop  Tillotson, — Death  of  qfoeen  Mary.-*^ 
1695.  —  Assembly  adjourned.  —  A  session  of  pailiament.— -Tlie  a£Bur  of 
Glencoe — three  clergymen  deprived  and  imprisoned— «n  aot  fiiToimUe  to  tic 
clergy — some  of  them  take  the  oaths. — Itinerath^  minlBten.— Act  agaiait 
intruders. — Troops  employed  to  collect  the  bishops'  rents.— Act  against  bap- 
tism.— Death  of  the  bishops  of  Brechin — of  Caithness— and  of  (hJHomj*" 
Agitation. — Meeting  of  assembly — commissioner's  speedi.— 1696.— Fko- 
gress  of  atheism. — Scarcity  and  dearth  of  provisions.— Bishop  Ramsay's  deitb. 
— Publication  of  the  Fundamental  Charter  of  Preabyteiy. — Mr*  Si^b— hit 
Cyprianic  age — ^is  obliged  to  conceal  himself.— A  session  of  pvliament— An 

association. — Acts. 1697. — Clergy  airested. — ^Plsn  for  asserting  tbe  inie- 

pendence  of  the  kirk. — Meethig  of  assembly.— 1698. — An  aasesDhly— a 
commission — a  session  of  parliament.— Increase  of  immorality. — ^Act  agaimt 
rabbling.  —  Seasonable  warning.  —  Position  of  the  bishops.— -1699.— Aa 
assembly. — ^King's  letter. — Colony  of  Darien. — ^An  union  proposed. — ^Thepria- 
dple  on  which  the  Revolution  turned.- Application  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia. 
— Consel]flenoes  of  the  Revolution.— Disputed  successions. — ^Royal  saprema^ 
—The  presbyterian  ministers.— Reading  the  scriptures.— Remarks. 

1692. — ^We  are  informed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  ^  a  sea- 
son of  half-suppressed  dissatisfaction,  intrigue,  and  jealousj, 
prevailed  [among  the  presbyterians],  tending  greatly  to  alien- 
ate the  mind  of  Scotland  from  William,  and  fostering  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  that  they  might,  ere  long,  succeed  iu 
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oFertuming  the  goyemment,  and  bringing  back  the  exiled 
king  ^  .**  And  Burnet  says — **  While  we  were  pleasing  ourselres 
wi^  the  thoughts  of  a  descent  in  France,  king  James  was 
preparing  for  a  real  one  in  England.  It  was  intended  to  be 
made  in  the  end  of  April:  he  had  about  him  14,000  English 
and  Irish,  and  marshal  Belfonds  was  to  accompany  him  with 
about  3,000  French.  They  were  to  sail  from  Cherbourg  and 
La  Hogue,  and  some  other  places  in  Normandy,  and  to  land 
in  Sussex,  and  from  thence  to  march  with  all  haste  to  Lon- 
don ^.^  From  the  letters  of  a  Mr.  Mackay  to  lord  Melville,  we 
learn  that  an  extensive  correspondence  was  carried  on  with 
the  Jacobites  in  Scotland,  for  their  co-operation  in  this  invasion. 
This  Mackay  had  insinuated  himself  into  their  confidence,  and 
had  betrayed  them.  He  states,  that  the  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow was  a  principal  correspondent  with  the  exiled  court,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  his  best  intelligence.  He  speaks  also  of 
another  bishop,  but  does  not  name  him,  as  giving  him  informa- 
tion. The  lord  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  arrested,  and 
committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh;  a  circumstance 
that  disconcerted  Mackay's  plans;  and  he  says,  "  there  could 
have  nothing  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than  the  apprehending 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  at  this  juncture,  he  being  the  person 
from  whom  I  had  my  surest  intelligence,  and  one  whom  I  am 
sure  cannot  be  more  active  than  in  contriving  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  which  he  can  do  in  prison  as  well  as  out  of  it'.** 
This  man  also  mentions,  that  he  met  the  archbishop  on  his 
first  introduction  to  his  grace  '^  at  his  elder  brother's  of  St. 
Andrew's ;''  and  perhaps  archbishop  Ross  is  the  other  bishop 
alluded  to  in  Maekay's  former  letter. 

The  refusal  of  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen  to  observe  the  fast 
that  had  been  imposed  on  the  church  as  a  Test,  and  the  de- 
claration of  thepeopleof  that  city  to  defend  and  maintain  their 
^^^gjy  g&^e  gr^^t  offence  to  the  government,  and  therefore 
they  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Carstares,  the  earl  Crawford  says,  *^  the  affair  of  Aber- 
deen is  found  veiy  dirty,  and  the  probation  distinct  It  is 
warrantably  suspected  that  some  of  high  quality,  and  in  the 
government,  had  a  deep  share  in  the  contrivance  of  that  foul 
affair.  There  is  likewise  a  sort .  of  bond  of  association  sub- 
scribed by  all  the  disaffected  in  the  place,  not  only  imdertak- 
ing  to  stand  by  their  ministers,  but  protesting  against  anything 
the  commission  should  do.    I  presume  his  majesty  will  not 

>  Hetheriogiton,  p.  184.  '  Own  Times,  iv,  165, 
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approve  them  in  such  a  procedure  to  a  aommission  of  the 
assembly,  delegated  by  that  yenerable  meeting,  consented  to 
by  his  commissioner,  and  carrying  the  anthority  of  parliament 
with  it.  .  •  .  It  does  not  somid  well  that  presby terian  goreni- 
ment  being  the  legal  establishment,  their  judicatories  should 
be  appealed  from ;  which  is  a  consequential,  if  not  a  direct, 
disclaiming  the  authority  both  of  king  and  parliament  The 
deprived  episcopal  men  are  erery  where  transgre^sbg  the  law; 
preaching  without  qualifying  themselves  before  the  council; 
and,  cross  to  the  act  of  depriration,  preaching  in  their  own 
parishes ;  yea,  many  of  them  setting  up  for  caQs,  and  muster- 
ing all  the  disaffected  in  the  country  for  hearers  to  them.  His 
majesty's  former  letter  is  the  pretext  for  this  behaTiour.  If 
some  speedy  course  be  not  taken  to  remedy  this,  I  am  much 
afraid  it  will  shake  both  church  and  state  ^.*' 

1693. — Burnet  informs  us  that  ^  affairs  in  Scotland  grev 
more  and  more  out  of  joint ;"  and  "  the  presbyterians  began  to 
see  their  error  in  driving  matters  so  far,  and  in  provoking  tlie 
king  so  much ;  and  they  seemed  desirous  to  recover  his  favour 
and  to  manage  their  matters  with  more  temper  \^  The  Gene- 
ral  Assembly  had  been  dissolved  by  royal  authority,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  meet  by  the  visible  head  of  the  kirk,  noln  itli- 
standiug  its  boasting  of  its  intrinsic  powers ;  but  the  commis- 
sion sat  regularly,  and  kept  up  the  purging  system.  The 
country  north  of  the  Tay  still  presented  difficulties  to  the  su- 
l)remacy  of  presbytery,  and  Willison  says  it  was  their  "  chief 
care  and  business  for  many  years  to  get  the  north  and  high- 
lands supplied  and  planted  with  proper  ministers ;  tbej  sent 
divers  committees  of  the  most  experienced  ministers  to  purge 
and  plant  the  norths  and  transported  many  of  the  best  m'mis- 
ters  to  tliat  coimtry  s." 

As  William  found  the  presbyterians  were  now  courting  his 
favour,  he  thought  there  might  be  no  risk  in  holding  another 
session  of  parliament ;  and  as  means  had  been  found  to  recon- 
cile the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  his  government,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  commissioner.  The  session  was  opened  on  llie 
18th  of  April,  by  reading  the  king's  letter,  which  was  replete 
with  compliments  and  cajoling  expressions ;  and  SmoUetsavs, 
"  the  parliament  proceeded  to  exhibit  undeniable  specimens 
of  their  good  humour."  They  drew  up  an  appropriate  an- 
swer to  the  royal  letter ;  they  voted  an  addition  of  six  regi- 
ments to  the  standing  army  ;  they  granted  a  supply  of  aboTC 

»  Carstares'tf  State  Papers,  146.  *  Own  Timei,  hr.  216. 
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jE  150,000  sterling  to  bis  majesty ;  they  enacted  a  law  for  levy- 
ing men  to  serve  on  board  the  royal  navy ;  they  fined  all  the 
absentees ;  and  they  purged  the  house  of  all  the  members  that 
i^ould  not  take  the  Test  or  Assurance,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  abjuration  of  king  James.  Secretary  Johnston  told 
Carstares,  **  we  keep  off  church  affairs  till  those  of  state  are 
done ;  but  there  is  room  enough  even  for  them  ^'* 

King  William  was  most  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
presbyterian  ministers ;  but  he  had  convinced  them  that  he 
was  the  head  of  their  kirk,  by  proroguing  and  dissolving  their 
Assemblies.  And  he  still  farther  humbled  them  by  an  act 
-which  was  passed  in  this  session,  which  obliged  all  in  office 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  sign  the  Assurance  or  Test,  acknowledging  Wil- 
liam to  be  king  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  The  presbyte- 
rians  thought  it  highly  proper  that  the  episcopalians  should  be 
called  on  to  sign  the  Assurance,  but  they  highly  resenied  the 
meting  out  to  them  that  measure  which  they  had  measured  to 
the  episcopalians.  The  presbyterian  ministers  accordingly 
took  the  alarm,  and  imagined  that  it  wa^i  determined  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  same  trouble  that  they  had  contrived  for  the 
others;  and  they  considered  the  imposition  of  this  oath  as  a 
snare,  in  order  that  the  king  might  consider  them  to  be  as  un- 
friendly to  his  government  as  the  episcopalians  were  supposed 
to  be.  They  also  considered  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
episcopalian  clergy  with  them,  as  "  an  engine  to  destroy  pres- 
bytery ;"  and,  in  consequence,  their  irritation  against  Wil^ 
liam  was  very  great.  Tliey  considered  the  imposition  of  any 
civil  oaths  as  a  qualification  to  sit  in  church  courts,  as  an  eras- 
tian  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  a  christian  church, 
and  therefore  were  resolved  not  to  take  the  Assurance^. 

A  LETTER  from  an  English  presbyterian,  after  making  some 
very  sensible  remarks  upon  revolutions,  and  the  doctrine  of 
deposing  kings,  and  the  deluges  of  blood  which  have  always 
followed  such  events,  says,  by  this  oath,  **  you  are  not  only 
obliged  to  assert  this  king-dethroning  principle,  but  to  seal  it 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  by  swearing  allegiance  to 
king  William,  whose  royalty  is  founded  upon  this  principle 
alone.  How  can  you,  with  any  manner  of  reason  and  justice, 
declare  that  your  present  governor  is  king  de  jure  as  well  as 
de  facto^  seeing  you  will  not  pretend  that  you  have  looked  into 
your  ancient  laws  and  constitution  so  narrowly  that  you  have 

1  Cantares'i  State  Papers,  154,  155.— Smollet'i  Conturaation  of  Hume, 
8vo.  iz.  210.  '  Life  of  Caratares,  51. 
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examined  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  king  James's  ibrfeitiite, 
so  exactly  as  to  enable  you  to  make  so  grave  and  so  imporUnt 
a  declaration?     Or  rather,  have  you  not,  by  asserting  in  your 
Confession  of  Faith  that  difference  of  religion  doth  not  vacate 
the  subject's  allegiance,  given  up  what  was  declared  by  the 
meeting  of  estates  to  be  the  moat  important  reason  for  foifault- 
ing  king  James  ?    There  is  a  more  particular  tenderness  ex- 
pected from   ministers  of  the  gospel  than  from  other  men ; 
they  are  not  obliged  implicitly  to  obey  orders  of  state,  nor  to 
engage  in  the  decisions  of  questions  so  intricate  in  them- 
selves ;  for  you  do  not  know  in  what  sense  it  is  you  are  to  de- 
clare your  present  governor  king  dejure — whether  by  right  of 
blood,  of  election,  or  of  conquest     All  the  three  have  been 
pleaded  for;  nor  has  the  parliament  decided  the  point''    If 
these  reasons  stood  good  in  the  case  of  the  presby  terian  minis- 
ters, why  should  not  the  episcopal  clergy  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  them  ?     The  letter  writer  goes  on,  ^  Amidst  all  the 
struggles  amongst  you  about  controverted  titles  to  the  crown, 
the  church  was  never  obliged  by  oaths  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.     It  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  magis- 
trate, either  among  you  or  among  any  foreign  nations,  to  pur- 
sue such  a  policy,  until  of  late  that  set  and  party  began  to 
bear  sway  in  our  public  council.     I  find  no  instances  of  it  in 
the  history  of  England  or  Scotland,  neither  do  the  annals  of 
Uie  Roman  empire,  of  France  or  Spain,  where  we  have  tlie 
most  monstrous  example  of  contending  parties,  furnish  us 
with  any  precedent  of  this  nature.     The  church  of  England, 
indeed,  upon  the  revolution,  has  been  by  order  of  parliament 
obliged  to  take  party  oaths ;  for  the  present  oath  of  allegiance 
is  no  other.     But  a  great  many  of  their  clergy  have  stood  oat, 
though  their  laws  give  some  countenance  to  a  "kinf^de  facto; 
whereas  there  is  no  such  pretence  by  your  laws.    There  is 
countenance  to  a  king  in  possession  widiout  rig^t  [in  blood], 
to  be  found  in  the  language  of  your  law ;  and  yet  you  are 
obliged,  by  the  last  orders  of  your  parliament,   to  declare  a 
right  as  well  as  a  possession^  and  a  right,  too,  of  an  unknown, 
indefinite,  and  illimited  nature  ^.^ 

The  reasoning  in  this  letter  determined  the  presbyterian 
ministers  to  refuse  all  subscription  to  the  Assurance ;  and  as 
they  bullied  the  goverpment,  they  escaped  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty,  but  there  was  no  relief  for  the  episcopal  clergy.  This 
parliament,  how^ever,  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  granting  the 
episcopalians  some  relief;  but  the  conditions  which  were  le- 

>  Cited  in  Life  of  Cantares,  52-57* 
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quired  to  obtain  it,  were  such  as  exposed  them  more  than  ever 
to  the  fiiry  of  their  adversaries.  The  conditions  were,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  presbyterian  was  the  only  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland ;  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  tts  the  confession  of  their  cttm  faith ;  and  to 
observe  sach  uniformity  of  worship  as  was  then^  or  should  be 
afterwards^  practised  in  the  presbyterian  kirk.  This  act  sta- 
tuted  also  ^^  that  uniformity  of  worship  [this  was  levelled  at 
the  Liturgy,  which  was  coming  into  use  in  the  chapels  of  the 
episcopal  clergy],  and  of  the  administration  of  all  public  ordi- 
nances within  this  church,  be  obs^red  by  all  ministers  and 
preachers,  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed  and  allowed 
therein,  or  shall  hereafter  be  declared  by  authority  of  the 
same ;  and  that  no  minister  or  preacher  be  admitted  or  con- 
tinued hereafter  unless  that  he  be  subscriber  to  observe,  and 
actually  do  obser\'e,  the  said  uniformity:  and  withal  declarinf^, 
that  if  any  of  the  said  ministers  who  have  not  been  hitherto 
recei\*ed  into  the  government  of  the  church,  shall  offer  to  qua- 
lify themselves,  and  apply  in  manner  aforesaid,  they  shall 
have  their  majesty^s  full  protection,  aye,  and  while  they  be 
so  admitted:  Providing  aiways^  that  this  act  and  the  benefit 
thereof  shall  no  ways  be  extended  to  such  of  the  said  minis- 
ters as  are  scandalous^  erroneous^  negligent^  or  insufficient^  and 
against  whom  the  same  shall  be  verified  within  tlie  space  of 
thirty  days  after  the  said  application." 

Burnet  says  the  episcopal  clergy  were  only  required  to 
make  an  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  offering  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  submit  to  presbytery 
as  the  only  government  of  the  church.  Within  a  fortnight 
after  they  bad  done  this,  if  no  matter  of  scandal  was  objected 
against  them,  the  Assembly  were  to  be  obliged  to  receive  them 
into  the  government  of  the  kirk ;  but  the  act  had  expressly 
provided  this  loop-hole  to  evade  the  king's  intentions,  for  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  them,  in  their  loose  way,  to  prove  any  or  all 
of  these  four  jdeas  of  presbytery*  But  if  the  clergy  would 
not  agree  to  these  terms,  then  tlie  act  engaged  that  the  king 
should  take  them  under  his  protection,  and  maintain  such  of 
them  as  had  not  been  rabbled  out  of  their  churches,  without 
any  dependence  on  the  presbyterian  courts.  The  act  farther 
provides,  "  that  if  any  of  the  said  ministers  who  have  not 
been  hitherto  received  into  the  government  of  the  church, 
shall  offer  to  qualify  themselves,  and  to  apply  in  manner  fore- 
said, they  shall  have  their  majesty's  full  protection,  aye,  until 
they  shall  be  admitted  and  received  in  manner  foresaid.**  This, 
says  Burnet,  ^^  was  a  strain  of  moderation  that  the  presbyte- 
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rians  were  not  easily  brought  to ;  a  subscription  that  om-ned 
presbyteiy  to  be  the  only  legal  government  of  that  church, 
without  owning  any  divine  right  in  it,  was  far  below  their 
usual  pretensions.  And  this  act  vested  the  king  with  an  au- 
thority very  like  that  which  they  were  wont  to  condemu  as 
erastianism  ^'^  The  privy  council  was  empowered  to  tender 
the  Assurance  to  all  when  they  should  see  cause  for  it,  and  to 
fine  and  imprison  all  who  should  refuse  it. 

The  act  for  "  settling  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  church  V 
besides  enacting  as  above  narrated,  contains  a  humble  request 
to  his  majesty  to  call  a  General  Assembly  for  the  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  admission  to  the  exercise  of 
church  government  of  those  ministers   possessing   churches 
who  had  not  yet  conformed.      This  clause  was  very  offensive 
to  the  ministers,  for  they  considered  that  it  made  tbem  "  ho- 
mologate*' the  supremacy,  and  wounded  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  kirk,  '^  since  it  supposes  that  there  is  no  assem- 
bly in  being  by  which  the  king's  dissolution  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly is  approved ;  the  Assembly's  protestation  of  adjournment 
is  condemned,  and  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church  in  calling 
and  continuing  of  assemblies  pro  re  nata^  with  the  right  of 
annual  assemblies,  given  him  by  tlie  act  of  settlement,  are 
stnick  off.  ....  So  that,  in  effect,  an  address  of  that  nature 
is  an  address  for  the  extinguiahing  rather  than  calling  Greneral 
Assemblies^."    The  earl  of  Lothian  had  named  no  day  for  the 
convocation  of  another  Assembly,  but  the  moderator  appointed 
the  third  Wednesday  of  August  for  their  next  meeting.     Not- 
withstanding their  bluster  about  their  intrinsic  powers,  when 
that  day  arrived  not  one  of  the  ministers  ventured  to  come  to 
the  capital,  or  to  convene  as  an  assembly ;  and  therefore  they 
abdicated  their  privileges,  which,  if  they  were  jure  divino, 
as  they  allege,  they  were  guilty  of  a  great  sin !     Dr.  M'Crie 
says,  this  ^^  was  a  blank  ia  the  printed  records  of  the  church  V 
and  on  turning  to  the  ^^  printed  records,"  we  find  no  assembly 
betwixt  the  i6th  of  October,  1690,  and  the  29th  of  March, 
1694.     The  privy  council,  by  order  of  the  king,  who  w  as  then 
abroad,  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  an  Assembly  to 
meet  on  the  6th  December  of  this  year ;  but  before  that  date 
he  adjourned  it  by  proclamation  till  the  29th  of  March  next 
year^.     Willison  apologises  for  the  ministers;  but  he  adds, 
'^  though  still  it  must  be  owned  it  would  have  been  much  fer 

^  Own  Times,  it.  217  '  Acta  Parliamentonun,  foL  p.  SOS 

'  life  of  Carttares,  53.  ^  TestimoDy,  note,  p.  39. 
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fhe  churches  exoneration,  that  matters  had  been  more  plainly 
and  closely  laid  to  the  door  of  the  state,  that  the  world  might 
have  seen  where  the  stop  was^"  Although  presbyterians 
wink  hard  at  it,  and  count  it  among  the  predestinated  things 
that  could  not  be  helped,  yet  "  the  world"  can  very  easily 
see  that  "  the  stop'"  lay  with  the  royal  supremacy,  which  in 
William^s  hands  was  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  theory^  as  it 
unfortunately  had  been  in  former  days. 

It  required  all  secretary  Johnston's  dexterity  to  ward  off 
an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  at  which  several  of 
the  members  expressed  great  indignation.  All  that  had 
hitherto  been  done  was  the  dismissal  of  Dalrymple  from  the 
office  which  Johnston  now  filled,  of  principal  secretary  of 
state.  There  was  one  Payne,  too,  an  agent  of  king  James's, 
who  had  been  arrested,  and  the  parliament  was  clear  for 
bringing  him  to  tnal ;  but  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
could  reveal  much  more  than  would  secure  his  pardon ;  this 
so  alarmed  the  commissioner  and  some  other  noblemen  that  he 
was  allowed  time  to  prepare  his  defence  beyond  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  which  was  a  device  to  allow  him  to  escape. 

Sacrilege  had  been  rampant  in  Scotland  ever  since  the 
Reformation ;  and  of  course  it  was  perpetuated  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  whole  of  the  lands  and  tithes  belonging  to  the 
fourteen  bishopricks  were  conveyed  to  the  crown,  and  an  act 
of  parliament  was  made  to  authorise  the  government  to  quarter 
troops  upon  the  tenants  and  others  of  the  bishopricks  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles,  who  were  described  as  refractory. 
'^  Considering  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  bounds 
of  the  synods  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  are  very  refractory  in 
paying  to  the  chamberlains  and  factors  those  rents  which  were 
formerly  payable  to  the  bishops  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  and 
to  their  majesties ;  and  that  the  distance  and  inaccessibleness 
of  these  lands  render  legal  executions  not  only  difficult  but 
ineffectual  for  inbringing  of  these  rents,  &c.  '^  therefore  ihey 
authorise  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  refractory  parties. 
Doubtless  these  refractory  gentlemen  had  desired  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  betters,  and  commit  sacrilege  on  a  small 
scale  and  upon  their  own  account^.  And  a  further  robbery  of 
Ood  was  perpetrated  in  another  act,  wherein  *'  it  is  statuted 
and  declared  that  the  right  of  the  tiends  of  parishes  whereof 
patrons  had  fonnerly  the  presentation  by  that  act  abolished, 
and  which  tiends  are  not  heritably  disposed^  should  by  virtue 
of  that  act  belong  to  the  patrons,  with  burthen  always  of  the 

^  Testimonyi  26.  '  Acta  Parliamentomm,  p.  268. 
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r'silipead  and  others  therein  expressed;  and  that  itii 
jm$i  and  reammable  thai  the  said  benefit  should  be  extended 
to  the  patrons  of  all  parsonages  and  other  benefices  withoot 
exception^  r 

AacHBiSHOP  Sancboft  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  and 
hb  remains  were  eommitted  to  the  earth  in  the  churchysid  of 
Fresingfieldy  hb  native  village,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  Dr.  D'Oyley  has  drawn  his  character  widi  great  can- 
dour and  ability,  llie  non-juring  bishops  and  clergy  did  not 
conrider  that  any  schism  existed  betwixt  them  and  the  ests- 
blisbed  bishops,  till  qfter  their  sees  had  been  filled  up  by  other 
bishops ;  and  although  they  were  of  opposite  political  scDti* 
mentSy  yet  they  were  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other  as 
churchmen.  The  non-juring  bishops  considered  the  new 
bishops  that  had  been  appointed  to  their  sees,  as  schismatical 
intruders,  and  the  other  bishops,  who  acknowledged  them,  as 
abettors  of  schism  and  betrayers  of  the  catholic  church. 
From  that  period,  they  looked  on  themselves  and  their  adhe- 
rents  as  constituting  the  only  church  in  England  that  was  in 
communion  with  the  catholic  church  of  the  four  first  centu- 
ries. Of  his  private  character,  Dr.  D'Oyley  says,  he  "  was 
giteatly  eminent  in  his  generation  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
fiilfilled  all  the  private  and  public  duties  of  life.  The  various 
excellencies  and  virtues  which  adorned  his  character  are  suf- 
ficient to  claim  for  him  the  tribute  of  admiration  of  posterity  in 
general ;  but  by  the  protestant  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land (and  we  may  add,  by  protestants  of  all  denominations  in 
Britain)  his  name  must  ever  be  cherished  with  gratefiil  recol- 
lection for  the  noble  stand  which  he  made  at  the  hour  of  trial, 
in  defence  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  country; 
a  stand  to  which  the  preservation  of  that  goodly  fabric  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  fore&thers,  is 
principally  to  be  attributed."* 

1694. — Tbjr  Assurance  was  a  bitter  and  most  unpalatable 
pill  for  both  parties  to  swallow ;  but  the  presbyterians  were 
now  pushed  to  a  point  firom  which  there  was  no  escape-  It 
must  be  taken  before  the  Assembly  could  sit,  by  eyery  meoH 
ber.  They  applied  therefore  to  the  council,  to  dispense  with  the 
law  which  enjoined  them  to  take  the  oath  of  Assurance  and 
allegiance.  Dwpenwng  with  the  laws  was  one  of  the  very  sins 
for  which  king  James  was  forfaulted ;  yet  they  could  practise 
that  themselves,  which  they  condemned  in  him!  The  privy 
council  not  only  refused  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power,  bnt 

'  AcU,  p.  305. 
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they  issued  an  order  that  no  member  should  be  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  till  he  had  first  taken  the  oaths.  The  ministers 
were  resolute  in  two  things — ^first,  not  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
secondly,  to  bold  their  Assembly  even  if  William  should  again 
exercise  his  prerogative,  and  either  adjourn  or  dissolve  them. 
Lord  Carmichaely  the  commissioner,  was  however  instructed,  if 
they  refused  the  oaths,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  in  his  ma* 
jesty*s  name.  The  Edinburgh  ministers  assured  his  lordship, 
^  that  if  this  measure  was  persisted  in,  it  would  spread  a  flame 
over  the  country  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  such 
as  had  given  his  majesty  these  counsels  to  extinguish." 

The  commissioner  thought  that  a  dissolution  of  this  As- 
sembly would  be  fatal  to  the  kirk,  even  although  it  was  de> 
clared  to  have  been  built  on  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ; 
he  therefore  sent  an  express  to  court,  stating  the  opposition  of 
the  ministers,  and  requesting  instructions  how  to  act  in  this 
dilemma.  With  the  same  express  the  ministers  also  sent  a 
despatch  to  Carstares,  who  was  William's  confidential  chap- 
lain, urging  him  to  put  out  his  hand  and  support  their  ark, 
now  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  lords  Stair  and  Tarbat,  although 
presbyterians,  represented  this  obstinacy  of  the  ministers  as 
rebellion;  and  William  would  not  encourage  that  sin  by 
which  he  himself  had  risen ;  so  an  answer  was  returned  that 
same  day  to  the  commissioner,  instructing  him  to  enforce  the 
oaths,  and  if  the  ministers  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  take 
them,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  Carstares  was  absent  during 
this  transaction,  but  he  returned  at  a  late  hour,  and  before 
the  messenger  had  set  out  on  his  return.  After  reading  the 
memorial  that  had  been  sent  to  himself,  he  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  answer  that  had  been  returned  to  the  commis- 
sioner's despatch.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  ran  in 
breatliless  haste  to  the  messenger,  whom  he  found  on  the  very 
point  of  starting ;  in  another  minute  he  had  been  ofi*,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  despatches  with  which  he  was  entrusted  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  ^'  Michael's  angels"  to  have  ^*  drawn 
to  a  head."  The  ^^  mother  of  harlots,"  and  her  offspring,  are 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  means  employed,  provided  the 
end  in  view  may  be  obtained ;  so  in  this  case  Carstares  thought 
the  imminency  of  the  danger  justified  him  in  telling  a  lie. 
He  demanded  the  despatch  firom  the  messenger  in  the  king^g 
name.  It  was  delivered  on  such  an  authority,  and  with  which 
Carstares  hurried  to  his  majesty's  apartment,  who  was  then 
in  bed  and  asleep.  The  lord  in  waiting  refused  him  admit- 
tance, but  gave  way  on  being  informed  that  he  desired  to  see 
the  king  on  business  of  the  last  importance. 
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On  reaching  the  bedside  he  found  his  majesty  fast  asleep; 
so  falling  down  on  his  knees  to  the  yisible  head  of  the  kirk, 
he  made  free  to  awake  him.  Astonished  to  see  such  an  appa- 
rition, and  in  such  an  unusual  posture,  he  hastily  inqiured  the 
cause  of  such  an  intrusion  on  his  privacy.  Carstares  said  he 
came  to  beg  his  life/ and  then  produced  the  king^s  despatch. 
Fierce  is  their  wrath  ^*  when  the  rich  blood  of  laiags  is  set  on 
fire."  '^  Have  you,  indeed,  presumed  to  countermand  mj 
orders  ?"  said  the  king.  Carstares  acknowledged  his  fauilt, 
and  entered  into  a  long  explanation ;  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  farther  interrupted,  the  king  took  tlie  despatch,  tore  it  up, 
and  desired  Carstares  to  **  draw  up  the  instnictions  to  the 
commissioner  in  what  terms  he  pleased,  and  he  would  sign 
them.  Mr.  Carstares  immediately  wrote  to  the  commissioner, 
signifying  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  dupeiue  with  i 
putting  the  oaths  to  the  ministers ;  and  when  the  king  bad  i 
signed  it,  he  immediately  despatched  the  messenger,  who,  bj 
being  detained  so  many  hours  longer  than  he  intended,  did 
not  arrive  in  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  ^" 

Here  was  the  exercise  of  ihedispensinff  power  to  some  pur- 
pose, which  had  cost  James  his  crown.  It  is  a  constitutional 
maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  because  whatever 
wrong  is  done,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  evil  advice  of  his  consti- 
tutional advisers:  but  Carstares  was  not  a  minister  of  state, 
had  not  consulted  with  any  minister  before  achieving  this 
daring  and  unconstitutional  act,  and  the  advice  of  ministers 
of  state  was  set  aside,  and  other  counsels  adopted  in  an  im- 
portant case,  by  the  advice  of  a  private  chaplain.  Father 
Petre,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  a  privy  councillor,  did  no  more  than 
Mr.  Carstares,  the  presbyterian  minister,  now  ventured  to  do. 
It  was  made  a  count  in  the  indictment  against  king  James, 
that  he  followed  Petrels  advice;  but  no  blame  was  ever  at- 
tached to  William  for  this  irregular  transaction;  and  one  of 
Carstares*  correspondents  had  the  modesty  to  write  to  him, 
that  he  could,  ^^  as  plainly  as  sunshine,  see  Tarbat  and  old 
Stairs'  hand  in  it.**  He  calls  the  advice  that  these  noblemen 
had  given  the  king,  "  a  gross  act  of  leasing  making;**  and 
adds,  ^  it  were  of  great  consequence  that  the  fears  of  such  fii 
ture  escapes  were  likewise  removed,  which  can  never  be,  so 
long  as  the  procurer  [I'arbat]  is  in  that  post,  which  may  en- 
danger a  relapse*  On  my  conscience,  he  should  lone  his  head 
/or  t/,  if  it  were  right;  but  to  continue  him  in  his  post  is  on- 

1  life  of  Cantares,  58-61. 
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pardoQable,  and  the  sooner  he  is  turned  out  the  better,  as  it 
would  appear  such  a  favour  to  the  nation.  .  .  .  Now  pray  let 
the  king  be  urged  to  remove  him,  and  presently.  He  can  have 
no  great  need  of  secretaries  till  he  return;  and  then,  if  he  be 
not  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  rest  on  a  single  secretaryi  let 
him  have  another  ^'^ 

As  THIS  important  despatch  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  till  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Assembly  met,  both  the  com- 
missioner and  the  ministers  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity  >  but 
both  parties  had  screwed  up  their  courage  to  act  their  respec- 
tive parts — the  one  to  enforce  the  oaths  and  dissolve  tlie  Assem- 
bly, the  other  to  refuse  them,  and  to  sit,  in  spite  of  the  crown,  as 
they  did  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1688.  "  Both  of  them  were 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  looked  upon  the  event 
of  this  day's  contest  as  decisive  with  respect  to  the  church  of 
Scotland,  when,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  were  relieved 
by  the  return  of  the  packet,  countermanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly.''  King  William  had  become  extremely  un- 
popular among  the  presbyterians,  because  he  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word,  **  Uiat  his  authority  should  never  be  a  tool 
to  their  irregular  passions  :'^  but  this  unconstitutional  transac- 
tion reinstated  him  in  their  favour,  and  also  established  Car- 
stares'  credit,  of  whom  they  began  to  be  jealous. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  laws 
were  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  presbyterian  ministers, 
and  they  were  not  required  to  take  the  assurance  or  the  oath 
of  allegiance:  that  was  one  advantage,  at  all  events,  they  had 
gained  by  placing  their  hand  on  the  sword.  There  is  nothing 
connected  with  this  history  occurs  till  the  Idth  of  April,  when 
a  commission  for  the  ensuing  year  was  appointed,  chiefly  with 
an  eye  to  purging  out  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  north. 
Among  their  instructions  there  are  the  following  clauses: — 
'^  6.  That  this  Commission  may  receive  into  ministerial  com- 
munion, such  of  the  conforming  ministers  as  (having  qualified 
themselves  according  to  law)  shall  apply  personally  to  them, 
one  by  one,  duly  and  orderly,  and  shall  acknowledge,  engage, 
and  subscribe  upon  the  end  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as 

follows:  viz. — ^*I, do  sincerely  own  and  declare  the 

above  Confession  of  Faith,  approven  by  former  General  As- 
semblies of  this  church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690, 
to  be  the  confession  qf  my  faith;  and  that  I  own  the  doctrine 
therein  contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  which  I  will  con- 

1  Lift  of  Contaret,  p.  63* 
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gtantiy  adhere  to;  as  likewise,  that  I  own  and  acknowledge 
the  presbyterian  church  government  of  the  church,  now  set- 
tled by  law  in  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  proTincial  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  to  be  the  only  goyemment  of  this 
church ;  and  that  I  will  submit  thereto,  concur  therewith,  and 
never  endeavour,  directly  nor  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  sab- 
version  thereof;  and  that  I  shall  observe  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship, and  of  the  administration  of  all  public  ordinances  within 
Uiis  church,  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed  and  allowed.* 
And  the  conmiission  is  to  have  especial  regard  to  their  minis- 
terial qualifications;  and  if  any  of  the  said  ministers  so  ap- 
plying, or  any  other  ministers  within  this  church,  of  what 
persuasion  soever,  shall  be  accused  or  informed  against,  of 
mny  scandal^  errw^  supine  negligence^  or  insufficiency ,  then  the 
said  commission  shall  make  inquiry  thereinto,  cite  parties, 
lead  witnesses,  take  depositions,  and  do  every  other  thing  that 
may  clear  the  matter  of  fact  informed  against  them,  and  report 
the  same,  and  their  diligence  therein,  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  Providing  always,  that  if  any  be  accused  of  gross 
uncontroverted  scandals,  and  these  clearly  proven,  in  that 
case  the  commission  shaJl  proceed  to  determine  as  they  find 
cause  ^'* 

These  instructions  were  evidently  based  on  the  act  of 
parliament.  Although  it  acted  as  a  barrier,  and  was  so  in- 
tended, to  the  admission  of  those  who  retained  their  livings, 
into  their  presbyteries  and  other  courts,  yet  Hetherington  has 
the  assurance  to  say  that  it  ^'  approached  more  nearly  to  what 
maybe  termed  undue  concession  than  to  persecution;  and, 
indeed,  heavy  complaints  were  made  by  many,  and  severe  re- 
proaches uttered  by  some,  against  the  conduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly, as  indicating  great  laxity  of  principle,  and  tending  to 
unfaithfulness  in  the  important  duty  of  preserving  the  purity 
and  efficiency  of  the  church — a  charge  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  meet  with  a  complete  and  satisfactory  vindication  V 
Was  it  no  persecution,  even  to  tough  consciences,  much  more 
to  tender  ones,  to  be  compelled  to  sign  a  document  which 
contains  the  grossest  heresies,  inconsistencies,  and  contra- 
dictions; not  as  a  bond  of  peace,  but  as  the  bond  fide  belief 
and  confession  of  their  own  faith  ?  It  certainly  was  very  great 
persecution  to  compel  christian  men  to  sign  a  system  of  doc- 
trine that  is  corrupt  and  unsound  in  the  faith,  and  antinomian, 
wherein  those  whom  they  count  the  elect  are  made  secure  in 

>  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  239, 240 :  Sess.  13,  Act  zi.       *  History,  p.  186. 
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their  sins,  howeyer  heinous,  and  though  these  sins  are  perse- 
vered in  to  their  last  breath.  A  system  that  makes  God  the 
author  of  sin,  by  denying  free  will  in  man,  and  asserting  that 
men's  actions  are  so  predetermined,  that  they  cannot  be  al- 
tered; and  that  the  number  of  men  and  angels  that  are  to  be 
saved  or  condemned  are  so  minutely  fixed,  that  God  himself 
can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  their  number!  But  this  act 
itself  is  persecution ;  for  instead  of  comprehending  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  as  it  was  their  pretence,  it  was  as  severe  a  test 
as  could  be  worded  in  order  to  exclude  them. 

MoRBOVEU,  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament  make  it  an 
act  of  uniformity  in  ^*  worship,  and  which  worship  they  must 
subscribe  to  observe,  and  declare  that  actually  they  do  observe 
it^     These  are  the  words  of  the  act,  and  the  episcopal  clergy 
were  called  upon  to  observe  ^^  that  worship  which,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  all  other  protestant  churches,  hath  thrown  out  that 
comprehensive  prayer  which  Our  Lord  hath  taught,  and  com- 
manded us,  when  we  pray,  to  say^  with  that  religious  hymn, 
so  anciently  enjoined  and  so  constantly  used  in  the  clmrch,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  rejecting  also  the  apostolical 
creed  in  baptism,  the  great  standard  and  summary  of  the  chris- 
tian faith^  into  which  we  are  to  be  baptized,  and  admitting  no 
other  standard  of  our  intercessions  and  prayers  to  Almighty 
God,  no  other  forms  of  sound  words,  than  the  private  con- 
ceptions of  every  pretender  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  whole  church 
assembly  or  congregation  of  God's  i>eople.     And  yet  tliis  is 
*  the  uniformity  of  worship  which  they  must  subscribe  to  ob- 
ser\'e,  and  declare  that  actually  they  do  obser^x  it."     And  if 
in  any  ways  they  dissent  from  any  of  these,  then  they  incur 
the  penalties  contained  in  the  act.     Is  this  a  toleration  ?  .  .  • 
But  as  to  the  penalties,  they  must  be  suspended  tarn  ab  officio 
quam  a  benificio;  that  is,  both  from  their  offices  and  benefices. 
First,  from  their  offices;  and  that  is, '  not  to  exercise  any  part 
of  their  ministeral  function  in  any  parish  within  the  kingdom/ 
And  is  not  this  a  penal  law  ?    The  penalty,  methinks,  is  heavy 
enough,  to  be  deprived  of  bread,  which  the  benefice  implies; 
but  yet  heavier  to  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  all  those  sa- 
cred offices  of  religion  to  which  they  were  consecrated.     But 
this  is  not  all,  nor  doth  this  negative  consummate  the  penalty 
of  this  law ;  for  if  they  continue  to  exercise  any  part  of  their 
ministerial  function  without  subscribing   and   declaring  as 
aforesaid,  then  they  must  incur  banishment,  and  be  for  ever 
exiled  from  their  native  country,  and  exposed  to  all  the  mise- 
ries of  poverty  and  distress  among  strangers.    If  this  be  a 
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toleratwHy  they  have  it ;  and  if  these  be  not  pehal  laws,  where 
are  they  to  be  found  ?  *" 

"  The  inclinations  of  the  people"  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  had  still  resisted  the  advances  of  presbytery,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  act  ^^  for  the  supply  of  the 
North,"  on  account  of  "  the  many  vacancies  in  this  church 
by  north  the  water  of  Tay,  and  the  paucity  of  ministers  in 
these  parts."  Sixteen  ministers,  being  all  that  could  be  spared, 
were  sent  to  itinerate  in  that  large  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  then  filled  with  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  whom  the 
people  steadily  adhered,  in  order  to  introduce  division  and 
strife,  and  by  these  means  to  plant  presbyterianism,  '*  and  to 
illumine  those  parts  Vt'hexQ prelattc  darkness  prevailed^." 

On  the  17th  of  November,  archbishop  Tillotson  was  taken 
ill,  while  officiating  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  of  a  fit  of  the 
dead  palsy,  and  died  on  the  22d  at  Lambeth,  in  the  65tfa  year 
of  his  age.     Burnet  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  says, 
^'  he  was  not  only  the  best  preacher  of  the  age,  but  seemed 
to  have  brought  preaching  to  perfection;  his  sermons  were  so 
well  heard  and  liked,  and  so  much  read,  that  all  the  nation 
proposed  him  as  a  pattern,  and  studied  to  copy  after  him.*" 
Both  the  king  and  the  queen  were  much  affected  with  his  death, 
especially  the  latter,  who  seldom  mentioned  him  without  teais. 
Burnet  says,  "  he  died  so  poor,  that  if  the  king  had  not  for- 
given his  first-fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  all  paid: 
so  generous  and  charitable  was  he,  in  a  post  out  of  which 
Sancrofl  had  raised  a  great  estate,  which  he  lefl  to  his  family.^ 
Malignity  and  mendacity  are  here  most  transparently  blended. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Sancroft  expended  the  revenues  of 
his  see  in  hospitality  and  charity,  and  died  in  great  poverty; 
and  left  no  other  estate  to  his  family  than  his  father  had  left 
to  himself— of  about  £50  per  annum,  in  his  native  village. 
Dr.  Tennison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury — a  dull  and  covetous  man,  *^  a  zealous  party  mao, 
and  the  only  divine  in  the  church  of  England  over  whom  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  any  advantage  in  king  Jameses  reign'.*" 

Quern  Mary  did  not  long  survive  her  favourite  archbishop 
Tillotson.  She  was  taken  ill  of  small-pox  of  the  most  malig- 
nant sort,  and  Dr.  Ratcliffe  had  been  both  negligent  and  un- 
skilful in  the  treatment  of  her  malady.     She  died  on  the  28th 

^  The  Caie  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Scotland  truly  represented.  FoliO|  1, 2. 
>  Actsof  Asaembly,  Act  4,  Seas.  14. 

'  Salmon'8  Chronology,  ii.  273— Bomet's  Own  TUnea,  and  the  EditoPa  Notef, 
It.  243,  244. 
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December,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  sixth  of 
her  reign.  She  was  attended  in  her  last  moments  by  arch- 
bishop Tennison,  and  received  from  him  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
in  a  manuscript  note  to  Bumef  s  Own  Times,  says, ''  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  who  was  much  in  her  confidence,  told  me,  he 
was  very  sure,  if  she  outlive4  her  husband,  she  would  have 
done  her  utmost  to  have  restored  her  father;  but  under  such 
restrictions  as  should  have  prevented  his  ever  making  any 
attempts  upon  the  religion  or  liberties  of  his  country/* 
Oat  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  high  character  which  this 
queen  has  received,  I  shall  only  select  one  paragraph: — ^^  She 
was  a  perfect  example  of  conjugal  love,  chastity,  and  obe- 
dience. She  set  her  husband^s  will  before  her  as  the  rule  of 
her  life;  her  admiration  of  him  made  her  submission  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Dr. 
Tennison  went  to  comfort  the  king,  his  majesty  answered — 
'  that  he  could  not  but  grieve,  since  he  had  lost  a  wife,  who, 
in  seventeen  years,  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion." 
....  To  sum  up  all,  she  was  a  tender  and  respectful  wife, 
a  kind  friend,  a  gentle  mistress,  a  debonair  queen,  a  good 
christian,  and  the  best  of  women  ^'* 

1695. — When  the  last  Assembly  rose,  the  commissioner 
appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
April,  but  the  king  thought  fit  to  adjourn  it  to  the  11th  of 
July,  and  again  to  the  20th  of  November;  and  it  appears  that 
the  ministers  were  obliged  to  petition  king  William  to  call 
another  Assembly.  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  lord-advocate,  writing 
to  Carstares,  says — "  I  desire  to  know  your  thoughts,  if  it  be 
advisable  that  they  [the  sjoiod  of  Lothian]  address  the  king 
for  a  new  Assembly,  to  sit  some  time  before  August  next,  and 
the  sooner  the  better;  if  it  can  stand  with  the  conveniency  of 
his  majesty's  affairs,  it  may  be  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  king.  You  can  judge  of  the  obvious  consequence  of  it. 
I  know  some  who  would  be  glad  of  it,  although  it  should  be 
but  a  very  short  session,  if  it  were  no  more  but  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  north,  for  taking  in  some  of  the  best  of  the 
incumbents,  in  some  places  almost  a  whole  presbytery :  as, 
for  example,  that  of  Strathbogie,  in  Moray ;  in  other  places 
but  three  or  four  in  a  presbytery,  as  they  can  be  had;  that  so 
there  may  be  a  more  full  representation  of  the  national 
church  in  the  next  ensuing  General  Assembly."     William, 

1  The  Hifltoiy  of  King  William,  vol.  ii.  407— Burnet's  Own  Times,  iv.  245-250. 
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however,  did  not  suffer  the  Assembly  to  meet  till  the  17th  of 
December  ^ 

A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  held,  and  the  marquis  of 
Tweeddale  was  sent  down  as  the  royal  ccmimissioner.  After 
the  royal  letter  had  been  read,  in  which  the  king  regretted 
that  public  affairs  prevented  his  presiding  in  this  parliament 
in  person,  the  marquis  expatiated  on  his  majesty's  care  and 
concern  for  their  safety  and  welfaro,  and  his  firm  purpose  to 
maintain  the  presbyterian  discipline.  The  earl  of  Annandale, 
who  was  president  for  this  session,  took  notice  of  the  fresh 
assurances  they  had  of  his  majesty's  firm  resolution  to  main- 
tain presbytery,  and  added,  ^  he  hoped  the  moderation  and 
calmness  that  should  at  this  time  appear  in  all  their  proceed* 
ings,in  church  matters,  would  satisfy  the  world  that  this  is  the 
government  most  agreeable  to  the  temper  and  inclination  of 
this  people,  and  most  suitable  for  the  interest  and  support  of 
their  king,  the  civil  government  and  peace  of  this  kingdom.** 
A  dutiful  answer  was  voted  to  the  king's  letter,  and  an  address 
of  condolence  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 

Thb  PERPiDions  and  barbarous  massacre  c^  Glencoe  had 
never  been  inquired  into ;  but  a  precognition  of  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken  under  the  Ghreat  Seal.  The  course  of  this 
inquiry  was  excessively  unfavourable  to  Dalrymple,  the  late 
secretary  of  state,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  employed  in  the 
massacre.  In  his  insti:uctions,  king  William  left  a  door  open, 
upon  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  for  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty ;  but  the  parliament 
found  that  Dalrymple's  letters  had  exi^eded  the  king's  instruc- 
tions. Bredalbane  was  committed  to  the  castle,  and  the  par- 
liament requested  the  king  to  send  the  officers  concerned  in 
the  massacre  home  from  the  anny  in  the  low  countries  for 
trial ;  and  the  censure  of  Dalrymple  was  referred  to  the  king. 
But  Burnet  says,  "  the  king  seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring 
into  it,'*  and  notwithstanding  the  detestation  that  he  expr»ised 
of  the  massacre,  he  inflicted  no  censure  on  Dalrymple,  and 
instead  of  sending  the  officers  home  for  punishment,  they  weie 
protected  and  advanced  in  the  service !  Burnet  says,  ^  it  ap- 
peared [from  the  report  of  the  precognition]  that  a  black  de- 
sign was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  a 
great  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  six  thou- 
sand persons So  the  parliament  justified  the  king^s 

instructions,  but  voted  tlie  execution  in  Glencoe  to  have  been 

1  Cantares'  State  Papers.  200,  201. 
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A  BARBAKOUS  MASSACRE,  and  that  it  was  pushed  on  hj  the 
secretary  of  state's  letters  bejond  the  king's  orders :  upon 
which  they  voted  an  address  to  be  made  to  the  king,  that  he 
and  others  concerned  in  that  matter  might  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law^.*^ 

Thre£  of  the  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  Messieurs 
Craven,  minister  of  Newhills ;  Burnet,  minister  of  Aberdeen; 
and  Thomson,  minister  of  Fintrie,  who  had  protested  against 
the  commission  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  were  called 
before  the  House^  and  examined.  For  this  heinous  offence, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  episcopal  church,  their  churches 
were  declared  to  be  vacant,  and  they  were  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  their  ministerial  function,  until  they  should  qualify 
themselves  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribing 
the  assurance.  They  were  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  till  they 
gave  security  not  to  go  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Forth, 
uader  a  penalty  of  £100  sterling^."  But  Gilbert  Ramsay, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  who  had 
signed  the  protest  also,  having  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  was  dismissed  without  any  censure,  because  he  now 
disowned  the  protest,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the 
assurance". 

Thb  church  had  been  exposed  to  the  presbyterian  perse- 
cution from  the  Revolution  till  this  time;  but  the  civil  govern- 
ment, **  not  willing  to  have  the  remains  of  episcopacy  quite 
rooted  out,  by  an  act  received  into  its  protection  such  of  the 
clergy  as  would  take  the  oaths  then  required,  but  confined 
them  as  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  within  their 
own  parishes;  the  far  greater  number  of  such  as,  till  then, 
continued  iu  possession  of  their  churches  within  the  diocese 
and  shire  of  Aberdeen,  embraced  their  peace  on  these  condi- 
tions, and  qualified  themselves  in  terms  of  law.  But  this  did 
not  free  them  at  all  from  the  vexatious  persecutions  of  their 
adversaries,  who  from  time  to  time  libelled  [indicted]  several 
of  them,  though  they  rarely  found  a  plausible  pretence  to  pass 
sentence*."  This  is  confirmed  by  Burnet,  who  says,  "  In 
this  session  an  act  passed  in  favour  of  such  of  the  episcopal 

>  Own  Timw,  !▼.  261.  *  Acta  Pari.  18,  p.  389.  *  Ibid.  423. 

*  A  Rcpreieiitation  of  th«  State  of  the  Church  in  North  Britain,  aa  to  Episco- 
pacy and  Liturgy ;  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  orthodox  and  regular  Clergy,  from 
the  Enemies  to  both.  But  more  especially  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  within  the 
diocese  and  shire  of  Aberdeen.  To  which  ia  prefixed,  A  Disquisition  concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical  Censures,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  particukrly  in  matters 
of  Treason  and  Rebellion.  With  Original  Papers  and  Attestations.  8vo.  Lond. 
printed  for  W.  and  J.  Innys,  at  the  Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard :  and 
told  by  James  Bcttenham,  at  the  Crown  in  Paternoster  Row,  1718.    p.  1 7. 
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clergj  as  should  enter  into  those  ei^agements  to  the  khig  thit 
were  by  law  required;  that  they  should  continue  in  their 
benefices  under  Uie  king's  protection  without  being  subject 
to  the  power  of  presbjterj.   This  was  caiiied  with  some  ad- 
dress, before  the  presby  terians  were  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  it ;  for  it  was  plainly  that  which  they  call  erastianism.    A 
day  was  limited  to  the  clergy  for  taking  the  oaths ;  and  by  a 
very  lealous  and  dexterous  management,  about  seventy  of  die 
best  of  them  were  brought  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  king ;  and 
so  they  came  within  the  protection  promised  tbem  by  the 
mcl^"*    The  London  Gazette,  however,  states  that  upwards 
t^  one  hundred  of  the  clergy  complied.      And  sir  James 
t^ery,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Carstares,  says — ^*  There  are  a 
hundreil  and  sixteen  of  the  episcopal  ministers  in  churches 
^tualiiied,  besides  those  formerly  assumed.     The  presbyterian 
ttiiuisters  have  declared  several  of  the  non-jurant  churches 
\  Acantt  particularly  my  parish  church  at  Cullen  is  so  vacated, 
lliis  was  without  my  knowledge,  yet  I  do  not  blame  them; 
tv»r  he  was  disafiected  to  the  civil  government,  and  it  was 
tMH^^ssary  to  make  some  examples^." 

Lkst  some  of  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  against 

^  h\ntt  they  had  not  been  able  to  establish  either  of  the  four 

#V«^lW  K\f  presbytery — of  scandal,  error,  negligence,  or  insuffi- 

\u  wcy — sliould  be  able  to  take  their  seats  in  their  presbyteries 

A^vi  syuiHis,  parliament  passed  an  act  to  guard  against  this 

vwum  iKH\     The  act  declares—"  That  all  such  as  shall  come 

iw  ;iud  duly  qualify  themselves,  as  said  is,  and  shall  behave 

K  Mik^Kes  wortliily  in  doctrine,  life,  and  conversation,  as 

Kw  UH  th  ministers  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  and  enjoy  his 

*^  *N^5\  V  i^UecUou,  as  lo  their  respective  kirks  and  stipends, 

\^^V  *'r*k*  ^^•"^"^g  themselves  within  the  limite  of  their 

k\*x;v^»-^(  oh^wrjtt*  in  their  said  parishes,  without  offering  to  ex- 

V  «vi>,,-  ,^uy  |H>\r^^r,  either  of  licensing  or  of  ordaining  ministeis, 

»v '*  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^*  gv>vemment  in  general  assemblies,  synods,  or 

.    \fX    ^^V^  ***^*^'*®  *^^  *>«  firstduly  assiuned  by  acompetent 

„      ;^  .^  •  '^v<H^*lom     Providing,  nevertheless,  that  as  the  said 

.  ,.?"  v"^  ^  ^^'  '^^^l*  qualify  themselves  as  said  is,  are  led  fice 

s     v^.'s.r^^^^'^  ^i*"^*^  aft^resaid  church  judicatories,  so  the  said 

.vv  './:  .tT''  ^"^  ^'.^y  »Jso  declared  free  to  assume,  or  not  to 

-NN  sv<  J'-"^  ^-^^^^d  ministers,  though  qualified,  as  they  shall 

-  '.  N   vv^,*  .,    J  ^^'  v-tgue  manner  in  which  this  act  is  expressed 

^'^*  lo  the  Presbyterians  to  assume  the  episcoi»l 

^  *^>*M>t»   Sl^lu.  Pi^ie,^  p.  263. 
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clergy  or  not,  as  it  suited  their  own  caprice  or  their  ^'  irre- 
gular passions/^ 

**  However,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  with  all  all  those  arts,  and 
after  all  the  mighty  boasts  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral affection  of  the  people  towards  them,  it  would  seem  they 
still  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  all  their  kirks  filled, 
owing  either  to  the  paucity  of  their  preachers,  or  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  running  still  in  the  old  channel :  for  we 
find  an  act  of  parliament  in  July,  narrating — 'That  there  are 
many  churches  vacant  on  the  north  side  of  the  water  of  Forth, 
which  cannot  be  soon  legally  planted,  nor  in  the  meantime 
otherwise  supplied  than  by  the  presbyteries,  in  whose  bounds 
they  lie,  employing  preachers  who  are  not  settled  in  churches, 
to  preach  in  such  vacant  churches  for  some  time  ;  therefore, 
and  for  the  pious  use  of  entertaining  such  preachers  so  em- 
ployed, his  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  parliament, 
doth  hereby  destinate,  appoint,  and  allow,  out  of  Uie  first  end 
of  the  vacant  stipend  of  the  respective  churches  at  which  they 
shall  preach,  by  invitation  or  appointment  of  the  proper  pres- 
byteries, to  every  one  of  the  said  preachers,  twenty  merks 
Scots,  for  their  preaching  every  Lord's-day ,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, in  the  said  vacant  churches ;  and  that  whether  the  said 
preachers  be  employed  to  preach  at  one  church  or  at  several 
churches  within  the  bounds  ^\  These  itinerant  preachers 
were  among  the  vulgar  called  the  *  twenty  merk-men,'  and  they 
made  a  tolerable  living  by  that  random  method  of  supplying 
vacancies  in  which  either  their  own  insufficiency  or  the  dis- 
affection of  the  parishioners  kept  them  from  being  formally 
settled.  Neither  was  the  number  of  these  itinerants  found 
sufficient  to  answer  all  exigencies  of  this  kind,  for,  from 
another  act  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  even  the  settled 
ministers  were  obliged  many  times  to  be  employed  in  that 
business,  with  the  benefit  of  the  former  act  extended  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  itinerants,  who  were  considerable  sufferers 
by  the  extension^." 

For  the  further  security  of  the  presbyterian  government, 
parliament  passed  an  act  against  intruders  into  churches, 
**  that  whosoever  shall  intrude  into  any  church,  or  possess 
manse  or  benefice,  or  exercise  any  part  of  the  ministerial 
function  within  any  parish,  without  an  orderly  call  firom  the 
heritors  and  eldership,  and  legal  admission  fix>m  the  presby- 
tery, shall,  by  letters  of  homing  and  caption  in  common  form, 
be  removed  from  such  intrusion,  possession,  and  ministration, 

>  Actm  PkrL  26,  p.  415.  '  EoclctMstica)  Historxet,  ii.  587-88. 
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and  be  declared  incapable  of  enjoying  any  kiik  or  benefice 
for  8e?en  years  after  their  remoTfJ.  .  .  .  Likeas  bis  majesty 
doth  recommend  to  the  lords,  &c.  to  remove  all  those  who  hare 
already,  since  the  establishment  of  this  present  church  goTeni- 
menty  intruded  into  vacant  churches  without  an  orderly  call 
firom  the  heritors  and  eldership  of  the  parish,  and  a  legal  ad- 
mission from  the  presbytery,  within  whose  bounds  the  said 
churches  lie:  as  also  to  take  some  effectual  course  for  stopping 
or  hindering  those  ministers  who  are  or  shall  be  hereafter  de- 
posed by  the  judicatories  of  this  present  established  church, 
firom  preaching  or  exercising  any  act  of  their  ministerial  fimc- 
tion,  which  they  cannot  do  after  they  are  deposed  without  a 
high  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  establishing  die  same^."* 

The  act  formerly  mentioned  for  sending  troops  on  fi-ee 
quarter  upon  the  bishopricks  of  the  Isles  and  of  Argyle,  was 
confirmed  and  renewed  in  this  session ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
on  the  petition  of  Archibald,  lord  bishop  of  the  Isles,  ordain- 
ing those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  rent  or  tithes  previous 
to  the  time  at  which  he  was  ousted  fix>m  that  bishoprick,  to 
pay  the  said  arrears  to  his  lordship^. 

The  most  severe  blow  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  catholic 
church  was  contained  in  the  following  act  of  this  parliament 
Fines  and  imprisonments  might  have  been  alleviated  by  the 
compassion  of  the  judge,  or  the  mitigating  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  but  this  act  struck  at  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
christian  ministers,  and  there  was  neither  option  left  to  the 
judge  nor  appeal  for  the  sufferer.  The  presbyterians  placed 
no  value  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  is  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  but  placed  more  reliance  on 
keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  they  beretically  call  the 
/SaMa/A,  although  Uiere  is  no  other  authority  for  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  than  the  autliority  and  tradition 
of  the  church — it  stands  entirely  upon  church  authority.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  the  episcopal  clergy  from  making  christians 
of  the  infants  bom  in  the  kingdom  from  that  time  forward, 
that  the  people  might  be  heatfaenised,  they  procured  an  act 
of  that  parliament  to  be  passed,  that  ^^  our  sovereign  lord, 
considering  that  tlie  baptizing  of  children  and  solemnizing 
of  marriage,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom,  and  by 
the  constitution  of  this  church,  have  always  been  done  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  authorised  by  law  and  the  established 
church  of  this  nation  ;    and  that  notwithstanding  whereof 

<  AcU  Pari.  35,  p.  421.  *  Ibid.  48,  49,  p.  448. 
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seTeral  ministers,  now  out  of  their  churches,  do  presume  to 
baptize  children,  and  to  solemnize  marriages,  without  procla- 
mation of  banns,  or  consent  of  parents,  and  sometimes  within 
the  forbidden  degrees:  therefore  strictly  prohibits  and  dis- 
charges any  outed  minister  to  baptize  any  children,  or  to  solem- 
nize marriage  betwixt  any  parties,  in  dl  time  coming,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment,  aye,  and  while  he  find  caution  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  never  to  return  thereto  ^" 

James  Drummond,  lord  bishop  of  Brechin,  died  this  year, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  Revolution,  he,  with 
his  brethren,  was  deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  his  bishop- 
rick,  and  driven  from  his  episcopal  residence.  After  this, 
having  been  reduced  to  great  poverty,  he  chiefly  resided  with 
the  earl  of  Enroll  at  Slaines  Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  who 
had  married  the  chancellor's  sister.  Although  this  prelate 
had  been  promoted  by  the  favour  of  his  relative,  the  earl  of 
Perth,  then  lord  chancellor,  yet  he  was  a  most  vigorous  op- 
poser  of  the  measures  of  the  court,  then  promoted  by  the 
chancellor;  and  '* it  is  certain,''  says  Keith,  "  there  were  but 
very  few  of  the  bishops  (if  any  at  all)  who  favoured  an  altera- 
tion in  religion  2."  Indeed,  if  his  lordship  had  said  none  at 
all,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  ;  for  even  archbishop 
Patterson,  whose  public  conduct  was  the  most  equivocal,  was 
very  averse  to  popery.  Andrew  Wood,  lord  bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, also  died  this  year,  at  Dunbar,  whither  he  had  retired 
after  his  "  exaucteration''  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  formerly 
incumbent  of  that  parish,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  that  living 
in  commendam;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  retired  to  it  when 
deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishoprick,  and  officiated 
there  as  its  pastor'.  John  Gordon,  lord  bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  had  been  formerly  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  at  New 
York,  in  America,  joined  king  James  at  the  Revolution  in  Ire- 
land, and  after  the  final  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  in  that  kingdom 
he  followed  his  royal  master  into  France ;  "  and  whilst  he  re- 
sided at  that  prince's  court  at  St.  Germains,  he  read  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  in  his  lodgings  to  such  protestants 
as  resorted  to  him*."  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  died  at  St.  Germains,  where 
those  of  the  reformed  catholic  principles  were  treated  with 
marked  contempt 

Some  op  the  Galloway  presbyterians  were  beginning  to 
shew  their  natural  disposition,  under  the  repeated  exhibidona 

Acta  Pu-liamentoram  Gnlielini,  t.  z. 
*  Catalogue,  169.  *  Ibid.  218.  *  Ibid.  283. 
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of  the  royal  supremacy.  A  Mr.  Blair  writes  to  Carstares, 
that  the  meeting  of  an  Assembly  would  be  "  the  only  means 
to  restrain  and  curb  the  humours  of  some  young  ministers  in 
Galloway,  who  talk  much  of  doing  something^  at  least  by  way 
of  testimony^  against  the  putting  off  the  diets  of  assemblies^."* 
Three  young  ministers — Cameron,  Boyd,  and  Ewart — were 
the  agitators  of  this  testimony,  and  made  overtures  to  their 
own  synod,  and  also  corresponded  with  some  other  synods,  to 
induce  them  to  ^^  display  a  banner  *'  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  head  of  the  kirk.  This  agitation  was  allayed ;  for 
after  repeated  adjournments  the  king  at  last  permitted  the 
Assembly  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  lord  Car- 
michael  was  again  sent  down  as  royal  commissioner,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Simson  was  elected  moderator,  who  represented  to  his 
grace  ^^  how  great  a  mercy  it  was  to  this  church  and  kingdom, 
that  his  majesty  had  called^  and  countenanced  this  national 
Assembly  with  his  authority.**  In  reply,  the  commissioner 
said,  **  Kight  reverend,  and  you  the  remanent  members  of 
this  Assembly,  you  are  now  met  in  this  Assembly  conform 
to  the  king^s  appointment ;  and  ....  I  am  warranted  to  give 
you  all  assurance  of  his  majesty's  resolution  to  maintain  pres* 
byterian  government  in  this  church,  and  to  evidence  his 
fatherly  care  for  its  welfare.  His  majesty  expects  that  at  this 
time  you  will  chiefly  make  it  your  work  to  regulate  matters  of 
order  and  discipline  amongst  yourselves.  It  is  the  king's  great  re- 
gret that  there  are  so  many  churches  vacant  within  thiskingdom, 
which  obviously  suggests  that  it  would  be  your  best  work,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  that  you 
should  apply  yourselves  principally  to  the  restoring  the  gospel 
to  such  churches ;  and  in  doing  of  this,  you  may  be  very  well 
assured  of  his  majesty's  countenance  and  authority.  It  is 
also  evidently  convenient,  and  likewise  expected,  that  if  good 
men  apply  to  you  to  be  assumed,  you  will  receive  their  appli- 
cations with  all  charity  and  moderation I  recom- 
mend you  to  mind  your  business  closely,  without  beats  and 
unnecessary  contentions,  and  to  make  all  the  despatch  you 
can  to  bring  this  Assembly  to  a  happy  issue,  both  for  the 
church's  good  and  his  majesty's  satisfaction  ^. 

In  the  above  speeches,  tlie  royal  supremacy  is  unequivo- 
cally recognized  and  acknowledged,  as  it  was  firmly  exercised 
by  king  William  ;  and  it  is  made  matter  of  complaint  by  a 
modem  sect  of  presbyterians,  ^^  that  the  mystery  of  that  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  has  been  predominant  in 

^  Carstares's  State  Papers,  p.  264.        '  Acts  of  Gen.  Assem.  1695,  p.  247. 
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the  established  judicatories  of  Scotland  for  a  century  past 
[  1829] ,  bad  tben  begun  to  work  ^ .'*  On  the  8 1  st  of  December, 
an  act  was  passed  for  "  a  more  expedite  and  certain  way  of 
planting  the  north  with  fixed  ministers.**  They  had  found 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  the  north  lean  so  decidedly 
to  episcopacy,  that  the  presbyterian  system  had  not  yet  made 
any  progress  beyond  the  Tay,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  north  of 
that  river,  for  inoculating  the  people  with  their  new  principles, 
was  so  great,  that  the  Assembly  authorised  their  commission  to 
suspend  those  who  refused  to  undertake  the  task.  They  se- 
lected forty-four  ministers  from  the  different  presbyteries  in 
the  south,  **  of  some  considerable  experience,  fit  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  north,**  to  be  sent  on  a  converting  mission,  and 
to  supply  some  of  the  vacancies  that  had  been  made  by  the 
privy  council*. 

1696. — For  more  effectually  carrying  into  effect  this  mis- 
sion to  the  north,  forty  ministers,  which  were  all  they  could 
spare  from  their  own  necessities  in  the  south,  as  a  commission 
for  the  north,  was  appointed  to  sit  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  wield 
the  whole  power  of  the  Assembly  itself^.  As  Burnet  formerly 
informed  us  that  the  contentious  wranglings  of  the  presbyte- 
rian ministers  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  atheistical  prin- 
ciples among  the  people,  so  the  late  events  of  the  Revolution 
had  considerably  increased  this  lamentable  evil;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  an  act,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
'*  against  the  atheistical  opinions  of  the  deists,  and  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;**  and  it  contained  a 
clause  authorising  ministers  to  proceed  against  the  teachers  of 
deism,  ^'  as  scandalous  and  heretical  apostates  used  to  be.** 
Perhaps  this  meant  that  they  were  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  as 
''used to  be**  the  custom  in  the  Romish  church.  And  they 
**  discharged  all  ministers  and  other  members  of  this  church  to 
publish  or  vent,  either  by  speaking,  writing,  printing,  teach- 
ing, or  preaching,  any  doctrine,  tenet,  or  opinion,  contrary  unto 
or  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  church, 
or  any  article,  part,  or  proposition  therein*." 

The  lord  Carmichael  dissolved  the  Assembly  on  the  4th 
of  January,  and  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of  January,  1697,  This  was  of  course 
assented  to  by  the  moderator,  who  appointed  the  same  day, 

'  Testimony  Assoc.  Sjnod  of  Orig.  Seceders,  p.  40. 

3  Bess.  zii. ;  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  248-50. 

'  Seta.  XYiii.  January  3d,  p.  252. 

*  Acts  of  Assembly,  Sess.  xviii.  p.  203. 
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sang  the  85th  Psalm,  pronounced  the  apostolic  blessiDg,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 

The  deprived  clergy  continued  to  suffer  the  greatest  pri- 
vations, and  had  no  other  means  of  living  but  the  charity  of  re- 
lations or  friends,  and  they  were  subject  to  all  the  insults  and 
indignities  that  low  malice  could  inflict ;  and  to  add  to  their 
calamities,  there  was  a  scarcity  which  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  consequently  a  great  dearth  of  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Al- 
though they  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  Revolution,  yet  they 
received  no  relief  or  encouragement  from  the  court  of  St 
Germains.  ^*  King  James  resolved  to  prevent  the  coming 
of  any  protestant  divines  thither,  and  therefore  sent  nugor 
Scott  and  Mr.  Macqueen  to  England,  to  let  his  friends  know 
that  he  desired  no  such  company,  and  ordered  them  to  make 
use  of  other  messengers  *." 

Dr.  James  Ramsay,  lord  bishop  of  Ross,  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh at  the  Revolution,  where  he  officiated  as  a  priest  to 
a  congregation.  He  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  pov^ty ;  for, 
bishop  Russell  says,  ^^  he  died  in  very  low  cifcumstances,"  on 
the  22d  of  October,  and  was  interred  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard^. At  the  Revolution,  our  spiritual  fathers,  who  were  the 
first  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  were  not  only  turned 
out  of  parliament,  but  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  means 
of  support  and  maintenance.  Harsh  and  violent  as  Knox 
and  his  coadjutors  were,  and  rapacious  as  were  the  great  men 
of  that  lime,  yet  they  allowed  the  bishops  in  the  Roman  obe- 
dience to  retain  the  revenues  of  their  sees  all  the  days  of  their 
natural  lives.  But  *^  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,''  and  the  covetousness  of  those  whom  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  had  elevated  to  power,  made  them  '^  err  from  the 
faith/'  and  not  only  commit  the  sin  of  sacrilege  by  seizing  the 
revenues  of  the  bishops,  but  actually  to  attempt  to  exterminate 
their  sacred  order.  In  this  year  bishop  Sage's  "  Fundamen- 
tal Charter  of  Presbytery "  was  published  at  London ;  "  for 
the  severity  of  the  then  government  would  not  suffer  any  such 
book  to  be  printed  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  judged  no  less  than 
treason  and  subverting  of  the  government,  to  publish  any  sheet 
against  the  tyranny  of  presbytery  or  in  vindication  of  episco- 
pacy*." This  inestimable  work  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  presbyterians,  and  ''  although  all  care  was  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  author,  yet  it  was  to  no  purpose.    In  spite  of  all 


1  Kennett'8  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  721. 

'  Keith's  Catalognei  204 ;  and  Appendix,  617. 

»  GiUon's  Life  of  Sage,  1714,  8to.   p.  17. 
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the  caution  that  was  used,  it  was  soon  disco?ered  by  the 
presbjterians  that  Mr.  Sage  was  the  person  who,  to  their 
eternal  reproach,  had  thus  exposed  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices; and  this  filled  them  with  the  highest  resentments 
against  him,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  express  as  often  as 
they  had  opportunity ;  for  his  affairs,  and  a  passionate  de- 
sire of  visiting  his  dear  friends  at  Edinburgh,  obliged  him  to 
venture  thither  for  a  few  days.  But  though  some  of  his  col- 
leagues who  had  been  banished  with  him  were  allowed  to  stay 
there,  or  at  least  were  connived  at,  yet  he  no  sooner  came  to 
the  city  than  he  was  observed  on  the  street  by  a  privy  council- 
lor, whose  greatest  pleasure  was  to  persecute  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  by  his  order  he  was  carried  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  and  obliged  to  find  bail  to  leave  the  town  and 
never  to  return  thither^.** 

This  tyrannical  treatment  compelled  Mr.  Sage  to  go  back 
to  his  former  retirement  in  Kinross,  where  he  wrote  the  '*  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Cyprianic  Age,  with  respect  to  Episcopal  Power 
and  Jurisdiction^.''  "This  performance,"  says  bishop  Gil- 
Ian,  "  so  much  more  incensed  the  party  against  him,  that  they 
resolved  by  all  means  to  ruin  him ;  and  for  this  end,  being  in- 
formed that  he  had  adventured  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  anno 
1696,  and  his  much-honoured  friend,  sir  William  Bnice,  be- 
ing about  that  time  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  suspicion  of  keeping  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germains,  they  thought  his  intimacy  with  sir 
William  was  a  plausible  pretence  for  accusing  him  also,  and 
throwing  him  into  some  nasty  prison  which  might  either  put 
an  end  to  his  life  or  at  least  force  him  to  petition  for  a  volun- 
tary banishment,  which  had  been  tlie  fate  of  some  others. 
And  therefore  the  same  privy  councillor  who  had  shewn  his 
spite  against  him  before,  ordered  the  captain  of  the  town- 
guard,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  search  all  the  houses  where 
they  were  informed  he  was  wont  to  lodge  or  visit.  But,  by 
the  good  providence  of  God  and  the  care  of  his  friends,  he 
was  concealed  for  some  eight  days,  and  put  on  board  a  boat  at 
Leith,  and  safely  landed  at  Kinghom ;  though  at  the  same 
time  all  the  passages  and  harbours  of  Forth  were  strictly 
guarded  with  soldiers.  Yet  even  there  he  did  not  think  him- 
self safe,  for  he  was  certainly  informed  that  spies  were  sent  to 
all  places  of  the  country  for  discovering  and  apprehending 

1  Oillan'sLlfe  of  Sage,  1714,  8vo.   pp.  21,  22. 

'  This  book,  with  the  Defence  of  it,  by  the  tame  anther,  is  to  be  repoblished 
by  the  Spottiswood  Society. 
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him ;  and  therefore  he  made  his  escape  to  the  hills  of  Angoty 
where,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  person  of  one 
that  wanted  good  air  and  goats'  milk  for  his  health,  he  lurked 
many  months,  until  his  constant  and  faithiul  friend,  sir  Wil- 
liam Bruce,  was  at  liberty,  and  those  in  the  government  were 
brought,  by  much  pains  and  powerful  solicitations^  to  a 
milder  temper*." 

Another  session  of  parliament  was  held  at  Edinbni^, 
which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  earl  of 
Tullibardine  came  down  as  the  high  commissioner.  The  lord 
Polwarth,  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  sat  as  lord  chancellor.  In  bis  speech  fix>m  the  throne, 
all  that  the  commissioner  said  respecting  eccle^astical  mat- 
ters was : — ^^  I  am  allowed  by  his  majesty  to  assure  yoa  that 
he  is  resolved  to  maintain  presbyterian  government  in  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  and  that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
him  that  differences  among  churchmen  be  composed ;  and  he 
particularly  recommends  moderation  in  these  matters.**  And 
lord  Polwarth  said, — *'  It  is  an  inestimable  blessing  that  God 
has  set  over  us,  and  preserves  unto  us,  a  king  not  only  pro- 
fessing tlie  reformed  religion,  but  who  also  is  so  pious  in  the 
practice  and  so  zealous  in  the  defence  of  it ;  a  king  who  has  i 

given  to  this  nation  many  convincing  demonstrations  of  his  ' 

peculiar  favour  towards  it ;  and  among  others,  that  of  esta-  I 

blishing  presbyterian  government  in  this  church,  and  giving 
us  assurance  tliat  he  will  maintain  it.     Let  our  prudence,  ' 

charity,  and  moderation,  ever  encourage  him  to  do  it^.*^  ! 

All  the  members  of  this  parliament  signed  an  Associa-  ' 

TION  similar  to  that  which  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Eng-  j 

land  had  entered  into,  viz. — ^^  Whereas,  there  has  been  a  ' 

horrid  and  detestable  conspiracy  formed  and  carried  on  by 
papists,  and  other  wicked  and  traitorous  persons,  for  assassinat* 
ing  his  majesty's  royal  person,  in  order  to  encourage  an  inva- 
sion from  France,  to  subvert  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberty ; 
we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  sincerely  and 
solemnly  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  his  present  majesty 
king  William  is  rightful  and  lawful  king  of  these  realms.  And 
we  do  mutually  promise  and  engage  to  stand  by  and  assist 
each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  in  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  his  majesty's  most  sacred  person  and  government, 
against  the  late  king  James  and  all  his  adherents.  And  in 
case  his  majesty  come  to  any  violent  or  untimely  death  (which 

>  Gillan's  Life  of  Sage,  23,  24    Ed.  1714. 
'  Acta  Parliamentorum,  toI.  z.  Appendix. 
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Ood  forbid;  we  do  hereby  freely  and  unanimously  oblige  our- 
selves to  unite,  associate,  and  stand  by  each  other,  in  reveng- 
ing the  same  upon  his  enemies  and  their  adherents,  and  in  sup- 
porting and  defending  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according 
to  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  &c^'*     And  as  the  Revolution  had  plunged 
the  nation  into  interminable  continental  wars,  and  consequently 
had  incurred  great  expenditure,  the  parliament  granted  a  land 
cess  and  additional  excise,  for    maintaining   the   standing 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  of  JE  1,440,000  Scots,     They  passed 
an  act  for  securing  their  religion,  lives,  and  properties,  in 
the  event  of  his  majesty's  coming  to  an  untimely  end ;  and 
another  to  oblige  all  who  were  in  public  trust  to  sign  the  Associ- 
ation.    Also  an  act  in  favour  of  preachers  at  vacant  churches, 
and   in    favour  of  the  universities,  schools,   and   hospitals. 
Dr.  Burnet,  late  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  parliament,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House,  setting  forth  the  hardship  of  his  case ;  that  he 
and  his  family  had  resided  in  Edinburgh  for  fourteen  months 
since  his  sentence  ;  that  in  consequence  of  his  deprivation, 
and  the  dearth  and  extraordinary  high  price  of  provisions,  he 
had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress.     He  therefore 
prayed  to  be  discharged  of  the  aforesaid  sentence,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  own  county.     This  was  agreed  to  as 
far  as  concerned  his  confinement,  but  the  other  part  of  the 
sentence  was  allowed  to  remain  in  full  force  ^.     On  the  8th  of 
October  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  8th  of  December. 
1697. — The  catholic  clergy  were  now  insultingly  deno- 
minated ^^  dissenting  ministers,'*  and  the  upper  rooms  of  houses 
where  they  were  compelled  to  meet  the  faithful  people  were 
called    "  meeting-houses"  and   "  conventicles."      In   these 
upper  rooms  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  used, 
and  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  church  catholic  was  taught, 
without  any  respect  to  politics.    The  following  is  the  language 
of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  to  Mr.  Carstares : — "  The  dissent* 
ing  ministers  that  preach  in  Edinburgh,  are  most  of  them 
taken  up  [that  is,  arrested  and  imprisoned]  by  the  council's 
order.     The  field-meetings  were  formerly  called  '  the  ren* 
dezvouses  of  rebellion ;'  and  I  assure  you,  the  conventicles  now 
in  Edinburgh  are  '  the  nests  of  disaffection.^     And  therefore, 
as  fjEur  as  law  will  go,  I  wish  them  all  banished  out  of  the 

>  Kennet'8  History  of  England,  iii.  706. 
'  Acta  Parliamentomm,  vol.  x.  p.  16. 
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town  ^**  Bat  notwithsUodiDg  of  this  {mous  wish,  the  piesbjle- 
rians  were  made  to  feel  that  king  WUliam  was  in  sober  ea  - 
nest  the  head  of  the  kirk.  A  Mr.  Blair  writes  to  Carstares, — 
**  I  would  fain  have  the  solution  of  a  question ;  and  that  U, 
what  you  take  to  be  the  best  way  of  anertwg  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  church  ?  Whether  to  prove  it  in  the  pulpit  by 
the  strongest  and  best  arguments  the  Scripture  can  afford  to 
that  purpose,  or  to  assert  it  by  a  stout  assertory  act  i){  ^ 
General  Assembly  ?  Or  what  would  you  think  if  a  man 
should  go  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  tell  the  people  in  the  close  of 
his  sermon  that  the  government  of  the  church  and  .  s  intrinsic 
power  should  not  rest  upon  so  slippery  a  foundation  as  the  u^ 
clinations  of  the  people^  and  therefore  it  were  giK>d  that  it  were 
declared  and  asserted  in  the  next  Assembly  ?  For  the  old 
men  were  going  off  the  stage,  and  young  men  will  faint  for 
want  of  courage*  What  tUnk  you  of  these  two  last  methods  ? 
For  my  part  I  would  rather  be  for  the  first*  " 

Kino  William  did  not,  however,  suffer  from  this  insolent 
threat,  for  he  allowed  the  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  day  that  he 
himself  had  appointed.  On  the  2d  of  January,  lord  Carmtchael, 
his  commissioner,  presented  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  wherein 
his  majesty  said,  ^'  The  proceedings  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  were  very  satisfactory  to  us,  which  hath  encouraged 

us  to  allow  and  countenance  your  meeting  now The 

present  juncture  of  affairs  mil  not  allow  of  your  sitting  long, 
therefore  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  what  is  most  neces- 
sary for  suppressing  and  restraining  of  sin  and  profanity,  and 
in   planting  of  vacant  churches  with   pious  and  moderate 

ministers As  we  have  done  formerly,  so  we  do  now 

upon  this  occasion,  assure  you  that  we  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain presbyterian  church  government  in  that  our  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  therefore  we  expect  that,  in  all  matters  that 
come  before  you,  you  will  proceed  and  conclude  with  calmness 
and  moderation,  which  is  the  duty  of  all,  especially  in  church 
meetings^."'  There  were  no  transactions  in  this  Assembly, 
in  any  way  connected  with  this  History,  that  is  worthy  of  re- 
peating, except  their  anxiety  for  ^^  planting  and  purging  the 
north,'*  where  the  people  displayed  a  mighty  disinclination  to 
the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  presbytery.  A  new  committee  was 
formed,  and  several  ministers,  some  of  whom  had  not  gone  on 
their  mission,  and  others  who  had  returned  in  despair,  were  cen- 

>  Ctfstans's  State  Papen,  2S8.  >  Ibid.  365, 366. 

•  Actaof  AiKmUy,  257. 
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sored.  What  they  call  '^  the  barrier  act,  *^  anent  the  pasung 
of  acts  of  Assembly  of  general  concern  to  the  church,  and  for 
preventing  of  innorations,*^  was  passed  in  this  Assembly  ^ 
An  act  against  thpse  sins  which  generally  follow  the  establish- 
ment of  presbytery,  of  atheism,  and  profanity,  was  passed, 
and  the  commissioner  dissolved  the  Assembly  on  the  12  th  of 
January,  and  appointed  it  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January  1698. 

1698. — On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  England, 
as  a  society  for  Uie  reformation  of  manners  had  been  some 
little  time  before.  Both  these  societies  were  countenanced  by 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  gentry. 

The  General  Assembly  met  by  the  king's  permission  on 
the  11th  of  January.  Lord  Carmichael  was  again  commis- 
sioner, and  George  Meldrum  was  chosen  moderator.  In  his 
letter,  the  king  says,  **  We  are  so  well  satisfied  with  yourpro- 
ceedings  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  that  tte  agree  to  your 
meeting  wnOy  though  another  time  had  been  more  convenient 

to  our  affairs; and  we  do  now  renew  our  assurances 

of  our  protection  and  countenance  to  the  presbyterian  go- 
vernment now  settled  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  You  know 
it  is  our  inclination,  and  we  do  recommend  it  to  you,  to  as- 
sume the  episcopal  ministers,  whose  lives  and  doctrine  do 
render  them  useful  to  the  church ;  and  likewise  the  planting 
the  churches  in  the  north  with  the  most  prudent  and  pious  of 
your  ministers,  &c."  In  answer  to  this  portion  of  the  king's 
letter,  the  Assembly  wrote: — '^  The  General  Assembly  is  still 
ready  to  assume  such  ministers  as  served  under  the  late  pre- 
lacy, whose  lives  and  doctrines  render  them  useful  to  the 
church,  and  who  apply  to  them  in  the  terms  and  methods  pro- 
posed by  former  Assemblies,  and  shall  recommend  the  same  to 
inferior  judicatories.  In  the  planting  of  the  north,  such  pro- 
gress a$  could  be  attained  hath  been  made  since  the  last  As- 
sembly, &C.*'* 

The  king's  urgency  for  the  planting  of  the  north,  and  the 
Assembly's  admission  of  how  litde  had  been  done,  shews 
plainly  the  difficulty  that  they  experienced  in  presbvterianis- 
mg  the  country  beyond  the  Tay,  and  the  fallacy  of  uieir  men- 
dacious assertion  that  presbytery  was  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hetherington  calls  this  adherence  to  principle  "  perti- 
nacious obstinacy."    *^  It  has  already  been  shewn,"  says  he, 

^  Acts  of  Aiiembly ;  Act  ix.,  Sf  ss.  vi. 
>  Acts  of  QoienlAifemblj.  pp.  267-68. 
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^  thai  the  pertiiiacious  obstinacy  of  the  northeni  jacobitea  and 
prelatutSj  both  in  xeiiiaiiig  to  take  the  oaths  to  gorennKOt 
and  in  retaining  their  chnrches,  and  in  intrading  into  those 
where  presbyterian  ministers  had  been  placed,  rendered  an  act 
of  parliament  necessary,  toprerent  snch  conduct  ^** 

A  NDMBBOus  commission  was  appointed,  with  power  to 
divide  themselves  into  as  many  committees  as  they  shall  see 
fit,  and  to  send  them  to  any  part,  north  or  sonth,  with  power 
to  meet  quarterly.  This  was  intended  for  the  further  purga- 
tion of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  to  plant  the  vacant  churches. 
The  instructions  given  them  were,  among  other  things, — 
^*  That  when  any  of  the  ministers  who  served  under  the  late 
prelacy,  whose  lives  and  doctrines  may  render  them  usefbl  to 
this  church,  do  apply  for  reception  into  the  government,  the 
General  Assembly,  in  prosecution  of  the  assurances  given  to 
his  majesty  in  their  letter  written  to  him,  do  empower  and  re* 
commend  to  this  commission  and  the  other  judicatories  of  this 
church,  that  they  be  ready  to  receive  them^.*' 

After  some  other  business  had  been  transacted,  the  com- 
missioner dissolved  the  Assembly  in  the  king's  name,  and  ap- 
pointed  their  next  meeting  to  be  on  the  20th  of  January,  1699. 
The  episcopal  clergy  in  most  places  of  the  north  were  kept  in 
their  churches  by  the  affection  of  their  people ;  but  even  if 
all  the  churches  had  been  vacant,  ministers  of  presbyterian 
principles  could  not  have  been  found  to  fill  them.  They  coald 
not  occupy  the  churches  that  had  been  made  vacant  by  the 
merciless  rabble  and  the  tyrannical  privy  council ;  and  it  most 
have  been  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  morality,  when  these 
commissioners,  assembling  at  different  and  distant  places,  with- 
drew  the  presbyterian  ministers  from  their  local  duties,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  congregations  without  the  stated 
public  worship.  But  that  evil  exists  at  the  present  day,  wheti 
the  kirks  are  all  Aill ;  because  the  ministers  add  the  extra  duty 
of  legislative  and  executive  government  to  their  ordinary  pa- 
rochial duties;  one  or  perhaps  both  departments  must,  there- 
fore, suffer  from  the  want  of  dieir  undivided  attention. 

Parliament  met  in  July,  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont  was 
sent  down  as  lord  commissioner.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  his  grace  said, — ^^  His  majesty  has  graciously  givoi 
you  full  assurance  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  make  it  his 
principal  care  to  maintain  your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
and  presbyterian  government  in  the  church ;  and  I  am  com- 
manded to  let  you  know  that  he  is  fiiUy  resolved  to  continue 

>  Histoiy,  18S.  «  Acts  of  Anemblr,  272.S74. 
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the  same.*^  And  the  earl  of  Seafield,  as  the  principal  secretary  of 
statsysaid,  ^^  His  majesty  has  always  judged  his  interest  to  be 
inseparable  from  yours ;  he  has  been  the  powerful  instrument 
of  God  Almighty  in  rescuing  you  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
government ;  ....  in  his  reign  you  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  you  have  also  presbyte- 
nan  goveniment  established  in  the  church,  which  his  majesty 
has  declared  he  will  maintain,  and  you  have  many  good  laws 
and  constitutions  granted  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  the 
nation,  Scc.^^  .  .  . 

Under  the  shelter  of  an  act  against  intruders  into  churches, 
the  ministers  prevented  the  episcopal  clergy  from  exercising 
any  part  of  the  ministerial  function  in  any  of  the  vacant 
churches ;  and  if  they  did  venture  to  officiate,  the  law  de- 
clared them  incapable  of  enjoying  any  kirk  or  benefice  for 
seven  years  afterwards.  In  consequence,  many  disorders  oc- 
curred among  the  people,  who,  in  some  places,  were  entirely 
destitute  of  ministers  of  any  sort,  and  left  to  the  natural  back- 
sliding of  the  human  heart,  which  being  of  itself  ^'  desperately 
wicked,^  soon  reduced  them  much  below  the  standard  of 
christian  morality.  For  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  dis- 
orders that  occurred  at  what  they  call  the  planting  of  churches, 
Hetherington  has  the  audacity  to  accuse  the  episcopal  clergy 
of  being  die  instigators.  He  says,  '^  they  privately  instigated 
the  lowest,  rudest,  and  most  immoral  of  the  populace,  to  as- 
semble in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  churches  to  which  the 
presbyterian  ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  Assembly,  or  had 
been  called  by  the  more  respectable  and  pious  part  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  offer  every  obstruction  in  their  power ; 
not  unifrequently  inflicting  severe  personal  injury  upon  the 
ministers  ^.'^  This  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion ;  for  such 
conduct  was  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  principles  which  ac- 
tuated the  conduct  of  die  clergy,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  they 
taught  to  the  people. 

Yet,  says  Skiimer,  all  these  stretches  of  legal  precaution 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  disorders  which 
were  perpetually  breaking  out ;  for  whether  owing  to  the  in- 
cessant janglings  between  the  two  contending  rivals,  or  to  the 
tumultuous  mode  of  elections  which  was  now  substituted  in 
place  of  the  ancient  method  of  patronage,  the  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness and  opposition  was  become  so  common  and  preva- 
lent upon  these  occasions,  that  the  parliament  saw  it  necessary 
to  make  a  law,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — ^'  It 

'  Acta  Pirliamentoniiii,  1.  App.  16, 17.  *  Hiftorji  188. 
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strictly  prohibited  and  discharged  all  penons  whataoeter,  by 
rabblings,  tumults,  or  any  other  manner  of  vicdence  to  any 
minister  lawfiiUy  authorised  and  sent  to  preach  at  any  vacant 
church  within  the  kingdom,  either  for  supplying  the  raeancy 
or  to  be  fixed  minister  within  the  parish :  and  that  under  die 
penalty  of  iClOO  Scots  upon  every  heritor  or  1%  renter,  and 
fiAy  merks  upon  evexy  unlanded  person,  for  ereiy  hxdt ;  and 
that  such  delinquents  as  are  not  able  Co  pay  shall  be  pnniahed 
in  iheir  persons  as  the  privy  council  shall  see  fit  And  farther 
statuting  and  ordaining  that  where  and  whenever,  after  requi- 
sition made  to  the  beadles  or  bearers  of  the  keys  of  vacant 
churches,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  presbyteries  or  any  having 
their  orders,  the  same  are  refused  and  not  given  up,  then  the 
next  magistrate,  when  required,  shall  repair  to  the  said  kirk, 
and  there  make  open  and  patent  the  doors,  and  put  new  locks 
on  them,  and  deliver  the  keys  to  the  presbytery  or  their  order, 
for  their  fi'ee  use-making  of  the  same :  certifying  every  such 
magistrate  who  shall  refiise  when  called,  that  he  shall  be 
liable  in  a  fine  of  JElOO  Scots  by  and  altour  the  presbyteries' 
expenses  ^^ 

The  Cameronians,  who  had  fiumished  so  many  would-be 
martyrs,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed,  be- 
gan now  to  feel  that  all  their  testimonies  for  Christ's  crown  and 
kingdom  had  been  entirely  thrown  away;  for  they  found 
themselves  not  any  better  under  presbytery  than  they  had  been 
under  prelacy.  They  now  had  made  a  schism  in  their  own 
body,  and  by  way  of  testimony  represented  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement as  decidedly  erastian,  and  their  own  newly-establisbed 
kirk  itself  as  having  abandoned  its  very  fimdamental  princi- 
ples, and  as  not  having  the  courage  to  assert  its  own  intrinsic 
powers.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  testimony,  the 
commission  of  the  Assembly  published  a  paper  termed  ^  A 
Seasonable  Admonition ;"  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
say,  ^^  We  do  believe  and  own  that  Jesus  Chbist  is  the  only 
head  and  king  of  his  church,  and  that  he  hath  instituted  in 
his  church  officers  and  ordinances,  order  and  government,  and 
not  left  it  to  the  will  of  man,  magistrate,  or  church,  to  alter 
at  their  pleasure.  And  we  believe  that  this  government  is 
neither  prelatical  nor  congregational,  but  presbyterian,  which 
now,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  is  established  among  us;  and  we 
believe  we  have  a  better  foundation  for  this  our  church  go- 
vernment than  the  inclination  of  the  people  and  the  laws  of 

*  Acta  ParliameDtorum,  toI.  x.,  Act.  ii.,  p.  148. — Sldnner's  Ecdwiasticil 
Hut.  ii.  538. 
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men  ^'*  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  kirk  to  kick  the  ladder 
from  under  them,  bj  which  they  had  climbed  up  to  an  esta- 
blishment with  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages — ^to  turn 
round  upon  the  people  and  undervalue  their  attachment ;  but 
when  struggling  for  supremacy,  they  stated  the  inclinatwfu  of 
the  people  to  be  their  Jundamental  charter.  And  we  would 
here  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  establishment  of  presbytery, 
instead  of  being  ^'  the  mercy  of  Ood,"  was  a  most  decided 
symptom  of  His  wrath  in  removing  the  national  candlestick  from 
its  place,  and  giving  His  heritage  up  to  a  most  soul-deAtroying 
delusion ;  and  with  having  ^  killed  her  children  with  [spi- 
ritual] death.^  It  was  a  decided  symptom  that  He  had  car- 
ried His  threat  against  the  church  of  Sardis  into  effect 
against  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  names  of  those  who 
apostatised  from  the  faith  were  ^  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
life,**  into  which  they  had  been  entered  by  holy  baptism ; 
yet  still  He  preserved  a  remnant  whom,  if  they  overcome  the 
world,  and  keep  their  baptismal  robes  undefiled^  He  will  per- 
mit to  walk  with  Him  in  white. 

The  outed  ministers,  savs  Mr.  Skinner,  ^'  as  they  are 
called,  though  thus  restrained,  and  even  much  terrified,  were 
not  altogether  silenced,  but  still  continued  their  ministerial 
functions  when  and  where  called,  in  the  safest  and  most  pru- 
dent manner  they  could,  so  as  neither  to  lose  sight  of  their 
sacred  character  on  the  one  hand,  nor  wantonly  to  provoke 
their  implacable  enemies  on  the  other,  but  in  patience  pos- 
sessing their  souls,  and  depending  entirely  on  their  great  Head, 
in  whose  cause  they  were  both  serving  and  suffering.  In  this 
patient  and  peaceable  course,  besides  the  example  of  the  pri- 
mitive presbyters,  which  they  justly  looked  upon  as  a  pattern 
worthy  of  imitation^  tliey  were  warranted  by  the  countenance 
and  authority  of  their  own  bishops,  who  were  now  their  fel- 
low sufferers,  and  who,  after  being  stripped  of  their  temporal 
honours  and  disseized  of  their  own  legal  revenues,  were  no 
longer  distinguished  by  any  particular  notice,  but  were  struck 
at  in  general  under  the  degrading  comprehension  of  *  wUed 
ministers.^  These  deprived  fathers  ....  still  retained  their 
spiritual  power  and  the  superiority  inherent  in  their  com- 
mission ;  and,  under  all  their  depression,  had  the  happiness  to 
possess  the  respect  and  esteem  not  only  of  their  ejected  sons 
but  likewise  of  most  of  the  compilers,  and  even  many  of  the 
great  ones  among  the  laity  who  had  been  active  in  the  late 
change.     They  had  quietly  retired  from  their  episcopal  houses 

1  Hetherington,  188,  189. 
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on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  dispossessing  act,  and  pro- 
vided themselves  in  lodgings  where  Uiej  best  could.  Such  of 
them  as  had  any  little  paternal  inheritance  of  their  own,  with- 
drew to  it ;  others  took  shelter  with  their  friends  andrelationsy 
or  were  sustained  by  their  ministerial  labours  in  particular 
congregations  which  adhered  to  them^** 

1699. — ^The  Gen&bal  Assembly  was  permitted  to  meet  on 
the  20th  of  January.  Lord  Carmichael  was  again  sent  down 
as  commissioner,  and  George  Hamilton  was  elected  modera- 
tor. In  his  letter,  the  king  tells  them  decidedly  that  they  sat 
by  his  permission  : — **  We  have  thought  fit,*^  says  he,  '^  to  al' 
low  and  caimtenance  your  meeting  at  this  time^  that  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  promoting  re- 
ligion and  regulating  order  and  discipline.  And  we  do  again 
earnestly  recommend  you  to  fall  upon  effectual  methods  for 
planting  vacant  churches  with  pious  and  learned  ministers, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  suppressing  error  and  immorality ; 
in  the  doing  whereof  you  shall  have  all  due  encouragement 
and  assistance."  In  answer  to  this  they  say,  '^  the  planting 
of  the  north  hath  been  minded  by  them,  and  their  commis- 
sion and  committees  empowered  for  that  effect,  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  the  isles  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland ;  •  .  .  •  nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  that  your  majesty's 
royal  bounty  did  very  seasonably  contribute  to  make  our  la- 
bours in  that  matter  more  easy  and  effectual."  The  revolution 
in  the  church  was  not  a  cheap  experiment,  for  to  this  esta- 
blishment there  has  always  been  given  a  '^  royal  bounty"  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  never 
given  to  the  church  during  her  establishment  She  depended 
on  her  own  proper  resources — the  lands  of  the  bishopricks 
and  the  tithes  of  the  other  lands  of  the  kingdom ;  but  what 
between  the  expensive  pageant  of  a  commission,  and  the  al- 
lowance of  propagating  the  gospel  in  the  highlands  and  islands, 
with  the  salaries  to  the  purse-bearer,  clerks,  and  others,  the 
exchequer  at  present  pays  about  JC5000  sterling  annually. 

There  webb  no  transactions  in  this  meeting  that  require  to 
be  noticed,  except  that  the  acts  of  the  commission  were  in  ge- 
neral terms  approved  of,  and  consequendy  their  **  seasonable 
admonition"  was  adopted  by  authority ;  and  that  an  act  was 
made  for  compeUing  all  ministers,  probationers,  and  school- 
masters, to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  the  confession 
of  their  own  faith  ^.  The  commissioner  dissolved  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  4th  of  February,  and  appointed  the  next  to  meet 

>  Ecdenastical  Hiitory,  iL  697.  '  AcU  of  AiMmUj,  277-288. 
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on  the  first  Friday  of  Febraaiy  1700.  In  both  of  these  de- 
cisions the  moderator  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

Great  discontent  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  unfair  means  that  had  been  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  Scottish  settlement  at  Darien  from  being  founded  and 
protected.  Had  it  been  properly  encouraged,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  been  successful, 
especially  now,  when  the  two  seas  could  be  so  easily  connected 
by  means  of  railroads.  But  William,  whose  heart  was  al- 
ways in  Holland,  listened  to  the  interested  suggestions  of  the 
Dutch  and  his  English  subjects,  and  did  not  permit  the 
scheme  to  be  completed.  It  was  a  national  affair,  and  many 
families  had  embarked  their  whole  property  in  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  failure  were  entirely  reduced  to  beggary. 
This  disappointment  turned  the  hearts  of  many  towards  St. 
Germains,  and  it  is  said  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about 
a  hundred  noblemen  and  gendemen,  joined  in  a  letter  to  king 
James,  promising  him  their  services  whenever  he  should  caU 
them  into  the  field. 

To  ALLAY  this  dangerous  ferment,  the  king  proposed  an 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  said,  in  answer  to  an  address 
from  the  English  House  of  Lords,  ^*  He  took  this  opportunity 
of  putting  the  House  of  Peers  in  mind  of  what  he  recommended 
to  his  parliament  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to 
suggest  that  they  would  consider  of  an  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  that  his  majesty  was  of  opinion  tliat  npthing 
would  contribute  more  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  was  inclined  to  hope  that  after  they  had  lived 
near  a  hundred  years  under  the  same  head,  some  happy  expe- 
dient might  be  found  for  making  them  one  people,  in  case  a 
treaty  were  set  on  foot  for  that  purpose;  and  therefore  he 
very  earnestly  recommended  that  matter  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  The  peers  cordially  entertained  the  proposal, 
and  passed  an  act  to  authorise  commissioners  fin>m  England  to 
treat  with  those  of  Scotland ;  but  the  Commons  would  not 
give  their  concurrence,  and  so  the  project  was  dropped  for  the 
present. 

The  clergy  of  both  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  the  Revolution,  and  had  no  hand  whatever  in  it. 
In  England  the  Revolution  went  upon  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  or  an  abdication  of  the  crown  by 
king*  James,  so  that  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown  still 
went  on.    The  convention-parliament  did  not  proceed  on  the 
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principle  of  deposition,  or  of  the  power  of  the  people  to 
change  their  governors,  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
England,  but  on  the  father's  deseition  or  abdication  of  the 
throne,  which  Uiey  declared  to  be  filled  by  his  daughter,  who 
was  the  nearest  in  blood.  It  was  contended  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  not  the  king's  son;  and  besides,  he  was  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  in  the  power  of  the  abdicated 
monarch;  and  therefore  Mary,  princess  of  Orange>  as  the 
nearest  in  hereditary  descent,  was  recognised  as  the  sove- 
reign. The  subsequent  arrangement  betwixt  the  royal  sisters 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  crown.  In  Scotland  the  Conten- 
tion broke  through  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown  was  as  much  re- 
cognised as  in  England.  This  may  in  some  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  mentioned,  of  the  irregular 
and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Commons  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  elected,  and  consequently  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  was  entirely  composed  of  men  who  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  two  former  sovereigns,  and  who  had 
been  frequently  in  plots,  and  in  arms  in  the  field,  to  dethrone 
them.  They  went  upon  the  principle,  not  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  either  kiogdom,  of  electing  their  sovereigD;  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  illegal  principle,  they  declared  that  king 
James  had  forfeited  the  crown*  There  vrere  veiy  lew  church- 
men in  the  Convention,  and  the  presbyterian  party  had  liUfe 
opposition;  so  that  their  principles  predominated,  and  their 
transactions  were  in  fButhful  correspondence  mth  them.  At 
every  period  of  their  history  presbyterians  hare  advocated 
revolutions  and  resistance  to  the  sovereign  powers,  which  is 
a  principle  utterly  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  indeed  the  custom  of  nature.  For  the  kingly  power 
being  founded  by  God  himself^  on  the  obedience  of  children 
to  their  father.  He  has  annexed  a  blessing  in  the  fifUi  com* 
mandment  to  obedience,  to  the  fatherhood,  which  consists  of 
our  natural  parents,  our  political  father  (or  mother  as  at  pre- 
sent), the  sovereign,  and  our  spiritual  fathers,  the  bishops. 

This  restless  desire  for  revolutions  has  always  been  one 
of  the  distingmshing  marks  of  presbyterianism ;  and  it  is  fully 
developed  by  the  following  paper,  in  the  hand-writing  of  sir 
John  Dingley,  who  was  secretary  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Bohemia: — "  Mr.  Mackdowal  came  fiom  Grroningen;  desired 
private  audience  of  the  queen  [Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  VI.,  and  married  to  Frederic,  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  king  of  Bohemia],  and  told  her,  that  now  the 
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king  [James  VI.]  had  sent  her  brother  into  Spain  to  marry 
the  Infanta,  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland  gave  him  as  a  prince 
lost  in  bis  religion,  and  therefore  cast  their  eyes  on  her;  and 
he  had  commission  to  assure  her,  that  if  she  would  go  into 
Scotland  she  would  be  well  received,  and  make  the  king  de- 
clare himself,  that  he  was  a  true  protestant,  and  an  enemy  to 
papists  and  popery.  And  this  he  spake  not  of  himself,  but 
under  the  hands  of  the  best  in  Scotland."  Her  mcgesty  an- 
swered, ^*  that  he  was  mistaken  in  her;  that  she  was  confident 
neither  the  king,  who  had  sufficiently  declared  himself,  nor 
yet  the  prince,  would  ever  favour  the  contrary  religion ;  or  if 
they  did,  yet  that  should  never  move  her  to  depart  from  the 
duty  she  owed  to  her  father,  nor  love  to  her  brother.  And 
though  God  had  deprived  the  king,  her  husband,  of  his  estate 
and  honour  in  Germany,  yet  she  would  never  seek  to  be  re- 
paired by  such  unworthy  and  disloyal  means."  Adding, 
^  that  if  he  would  make  the  motion  to  the  king,  her  husband, 
she  doubted  not  but  he  would  find  him  of  the  same  opinion." 
But  Macdowal  replied,  **  that  because  the  king  was  a  foreign 
prince,  he  had  no  address  to  him,  but  left  it  to  her  majesty  to 
acquaint  him  with  it;"  which  she  did,  and  the  king  abhorred 
the  motion^. 

This  shews  the  animus  of  the  party.  The  Revolution  was 
in  the  first  instance  bloodless,  and  no  doubt  preserved  the  na- 
tion from  a  more  violent  convulsion ;  yet  it  led  to  an  unex- 
ampled expenditure  both  of  blood  and  treasure.  Like  a  brave 
man,  James  intended  to  have  measured  swords  with  his  son- 
in-law  ;  but  he  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  b^ng  taken  prisoner,  and 
perhaps  put  to  death«  But  it  cost  much  blood  afterwards  in 
Scotland,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  '^  where,  it  is  modestly 
computed,  that  not  less  than  300,000  souls  perished  in  two 
years*  time,  by  the  sword  and  the  famine  occasioned  by  it,  be- 
sides the  thousands  of  femilies  that  were  ruined  by  it."  Then 
the  continental  wars  that  succeeded,  to  keep  out  the  exiled 
family,  and  the  public  debt  which  was  commenced  by  king 
William  to  support  these  wars,  have  rendered  the  Revolution  an 
expensive  experiment.  James  left  not  a  sixpence  of  debt  in 
either  kingdom,  but  William  laid  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Debt  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  that  has  accu- 
mulated since  to  so  great  an  amount  The  history  of  Europe 
since  that  period  shews  what  a  deluge  of  blood  has  been  8he<I 
to  maintain  the  different  revolutions  that  have  taken  place 

1  Cited  bj  Dr.  Ledie,  in  hi*  RaliMunala,  t.  p.  100. 
VOL.  III.  4  K 
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since  the  abdication  of  James  the  Jesuit.  The  histories  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland,  are  AiU  of  instrac- 
tion.  The  latter  country  having  been  unjustly  conquered 
without  any  other  motive  than  the  lust  of  power,  has  been,  as 
a  retribution,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  and  the  cause  of 
her  weakness,  ever  since.  In  England  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
deluged  her  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  till  the  true  line  in  the  House  of  York 
was  restored  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  a  disputed  succession, 
after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  not  only  plunged  the 
kingdom  in  blood,  but  laid  it  open  to  a  foreign  invader:  the 
usurpation  of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  exposed 
the  kingdom  to  the  tyranny  of  regents  and  the  miseries  of  ciril 
war  and  dissention.  The  presbyterian  principles  developed 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  crowned  all  the  previous 
rebellions  and  revolutions,  as  having  been  the  foundation  of 
all  the  bloodshed  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  and  of  their  own  sub- 
sequent rebellions;  of  the  miurder  of  king  Charles;  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  England;  of  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  church  of  Scotland;  of  the  persecution  of  the  clergy  of  both 
kingdoms;  of  the  expatriation  and  extinction  of  Uie  direct 
line  of  the  oldest,  the  most  illustrious,  and  the  most  exten- 
sively allied  royal  house'  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
And  .this  Covenant,  which  has  wrought  so  much  mischief,  and 
whose  principles  are  still  in  active  operation,  we  owe  to  the 
JESUITS,  who  were  its  authors,  and  who  delight  in  the  extir- 
pation of  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  in  order  to 
advance  popery. 

The  reoal  supremacy,  which  never  affected  the  presbyte- 
rians,  but  fell  altogether  upon  the  church,  was  one  of  their 
great  complaints  against  king  Charles.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  experienced  it  was  in  curbing  and  repressing 
their  rebellions;  but  when  William  mounted  the  throne,  be 
made  them  feel  the  royal  authority  by  proroguing  and  dissolv- 
ing their  assemblies.  He  dispensed  wiUi  the  laws  fully  as  often 
as  James  had  done,  yet  they  never  murmured  against  him,  or 
laid  such  unconstitutional  conduct  to  his  charge;  which  shows 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage — that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse, 
whilst  another  wiU  be  hanged  for  looking  over  the  hedge. 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  temple  was  daubed  with  the  untem- 
pered  mortar  of  extemporary  worship,  and  their  violent  into- 
lerance forced  this  unsatisfactory  mode  of  adoration  upon  the 
church.  The  presbyterian  ministers  also  were,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  from  amongst  tlie  meanest  of  the  people;  as  if 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  been 
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their  master-builder.     These  carried  their  Tulgar  ideas  and 
manners  into  the  pulpit,  and  thereby  captivated  the  mob,  but 
entirely  disgusted  and  alienated  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Con- 
sidering the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  generally  guides 
their  consultations,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  false  step 
in  their  first  establishment,  to  have  shut  the  door  of  accommo- 
dation with  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  were  of  a  superior  class, 
and  were  men  of  learning  and  good  manners,  and  some  of  whom 
might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  amalgamate  with  the  new 
establishment,  and  thus  have  united  both  classes  of  the  people 
Tvith  it.     The  upper  class  was  disgusted  with  the  vulgarity 
and  ignorance  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who  were  proud 
and  overbearing,  and  were  men  of  a  scanty  education — "  of 
no  letters,  and  less  manners.*^     It  was  unfortunate  that  in 
those  days  there  was  no  middle  class  of  society  from  whom  to 
have  taken  the  priesthood  or  the  presbyterian  ministers;  they 
must  all  be  either  the  high  or  the  low.  The  following,  taken  from 
an  anonymous  author,  is  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety when  Jeroboam's  system  was  carried  out: — "  You  must 
know,  the  most  part  of  the  landlords  in  that  country  did  no 
otherwise  with  their  farmers  than  as  with  slaves,  who  impose 
upon  them  what  they  please:  if  the  tenant  die  rich,  the  laird 
must  be  tutor  [executor]  to  his  children ;  or  if  he  die  in  arrears 
to  him,  then  die  laird  is  executor,  creditor,  and  seizes  all.    So 
that  these  farmers,  like  the  Turks,  are  not  sure  if  their  chil- 
dren or  relicts  shall  possess  anything  that  belong  to  them  after 
their  death ;  for  some  way  or  other  tine  laird  monopolises  all  ^** 
Although  the  episcopal  church,  when  it  was  established, 
had  not  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  public  liturgy,  yet  the 
Word  of  God  was  regularly  read,  according  to  the  order  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.   But  no  sooner  was  the  Revolution 
effected,  than  the  people  were  deprived  of  that  mark  of  the 
true  church ;    and  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  except  as  a 
text  for  their  sermons,  was  entirely  laid  aside.     The  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
were  immediately  banished  the  public  service,  as  superstitious 
Romish  rags.     Their  opposition  to  episcopacy  involved  them 
in  a  separation  from  the  whole  church  of  Christ,  from  the 
very  beginning.     For  bishops  having  succeeded,  by  hand  to 
hand,  from  the  apostles,  the  reflising  to  hold  communion  with 
them  is  a  renunciation  of  communion  with  the  apostles,  from 
whom  they  have  sprung,  and  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 

>  Letter  coDoerning  the  Sufferings  of  the  EpiecopBl  Clergy  in  Scotland,  p.  7. 
1691. 
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and  confessors  throughout  the  worlds  of  whom  their  chief  leaden 
were  bishops,  who  cheerfully  and  intrepidly  offered  ap  their 
lives  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  If  die  presbyteriana  will 
not  only  not  hold  communion  with  these  on  earth,  but  are 
sworn  to  extirpate  them  by  the  sword,  we  much  fear  that 
they  cannot  be  judged  worthy  to  enjoy  communion  with  them 
in  heaven.  This  is  a  painful  and  a  melancholy  conclusion ;  but 
it  is  justified  by  the  premises,  and  therefore  we  could  ear- 
nestly and  affectionately  entreat  the  Scottish  establishment  to 
*^  remember  from  whence  they  are  fallen;  to  repent,  and  do 
their  first  works*^ — of  love  and  obedience,  true  holiness  of  heait, 
and  universal  morality  of  life,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  all 
that  belongs  to  public  worship  and  external  religion.  As  Gfod 
told  the  Jews,  that  he  hated  their  superstitious  observances  of 
their  new  moons  and  feasts  of  their  own  appointment,  so  the 
sacramental  fasts  and  occasions  of  pvesbyterian  appointment 
must,  on  the  same  principle,  be  an  abomination  to  Him.  Thqr 
are  done  upon  the  principle  of  the  pharisee  in  the  temple- 
thanking  Him  for  observances  which  His  ''soul  hateth."* 
The  moral  duties  of  putting  away  the  evil;  of  learning  to  do 
well;  of  seeking  judgment,  relieving  the  oppressed,  judging 
the  fatherless,  and  of  pleading  for  the  widow,  are  the  virtues 
which  God  values  for  their  own  intrinsical  goodness.  He 
has  made  their  performance  the  condition  of  pardon  and  jus- 
tification to  us,  as  he  did  to  faithful  Abraham;  and  this  con- 
dition being  agreeable  to  His  own  holiness,  its  performance 
will  conform  our  nature  unto  His,  and  make  us  holy  as  He  is 
holy.  But  the  kirk  is  in  a  state  of  revolt  from  the  church, 
and  not  <mly  so,  but  wages  an  exterminating  war  against  the 
spouse  of  Christ ;  and  the  wilful  and  habituiaLl  breach  of  one 
of  the  commandments  renders  a  man  a  transgressor  of  the 
whole  table  of  the  law,  even  although  he  were  not  guilty  in 
other  particulars. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  AKCHBISHOP  ROSS. 

l700.-*An  Aflserably. — ^A  fast. — ^The  coyenant. — Hie  cutty-stool. — Pariiament. 
— Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.— Colony  of  Doricn. — Two  clergymen 
harassed— others  depriyed. — Archbishop  of  Glasgow. — Death  of  Mr.  Mather, 

— Death  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney. — Act  of  security. 1701. — General 

Assembly. — ^Mademoiselle  Bourignon. — ConTOcation  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land— and  parliament — offer  made  to  king  James. — Duchess  of  Savoy  protests. 
—Princess  Sophia's  letter. — King  James's  death — his  speeches — his  son  pro- 
claimed— James's  character* 1702.  —  General  Assembly.  —  Accident  to 

William. — The  abjuration  oath. — ^William's  deaths— Queen  Anne's  accession. 
— Parliament. — Duke  of  Hamilton's  protest. — Fk-oeeedings  of  parliament- 
proposals  for  the  Union — petition  lh>ra  the  clergy. 1703. — A  change  of 

ministry. — Queen's  letter. — ^Address  of  the  dergy.— -Collection. — Assembly — 
dissolved  by  the  commissioner. — The  supcemac^.— Ect.  Robert  Calder. — Ses- 
Bion  of  parliament.— Mr.  Meldmm.*^  tolerations-petition  against  it. — ^The 
Confession  of  Faitfa.^'OppoM&tion  to  presbytery  declared  to  be  high  treason. — 
Another  Sanquhar  declaration — ^hoshed  up. — A  letter. — ^Assault  on  a  chapel  in 

Glasgow. — PetitioD   to  the  queen. 1704.— Hurricane.  —  Archbishop  of 

Glasgow**— TraiisaQtuvis.**-Death  of  the  primate— Remarks. 

1700.— The  General  Absemblt  was  again  permitted  to 
meet  on  the  2d  of  Februaiy ;  the  lord  viscount  Seafield  was 
sent  down  as  commissioner,  and  Dr.  Blair  was  elected  mode- 
rator. It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  neillier  the  king's  letter, 
which  the  Assembl j  calls  "  most  gracious,'^  nor  their  answer  to 
it,  are  recorded  in  the  printed  acts.  It  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  king  had  exerted  his  supremacy  and  exercised  his 
headship  more  energetically  tliaiu  it  was  prudent  or  agreeable 
to  their  selMove  todiew  to  posterity. 

The  Aasbmbly  appointed  a  &st  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  28ih  of  March,  for  the  aatioaal  sins  in  general ;  but  in 
particular  for  ^^  our  continued  un&iLbfulness  to  God,  notwith- 
standmg  of  our  9okmn  covenants  and  engagements,  and  many 
professed  resolutions  to  the  contrary.**  Hetherington  says, 
^'  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  church  of 
Scotland  had  not  abandoned  the  ground   occupied  by  the 
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fathers  of  the  second  Refonnation,  but  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge the  binding  and  descending  obligation  of  her  national 
covenants i.**    It  is  most  absurd  to  call  tiie  work  of  a  faction  a 
national  engagement;  for  the  presbjterian  faction  were  no 
more  the  people  of  Scotland  than  the  three  tailors  of  Toolej 
Street  were  the  people  of  England.  At  all  events,  William  had 
seen  enough  of  the  working  of  the  covenant  in  the  reigns  of  his 
predecessors,  to  prevent  his  allowing  any  attempt  at  a  national 
exhibition  of  it.  The  new  establishment,  therefore,  quietly  laid 
it  on  the  shelf,  only  sending  some  sighing  aspirations  after  it 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  national  sins ;  but  it  remains  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  as  a  monument  of  national  iniquitf 
to  this  day.    Among  the  divine  rebukes,  for  which  this  fast  was 
instituted,  they  mention  '^  a  stupendous  burning  within  these 
few  days  of  a  considerable  part  of  Edinburgh,**  a  circumstance 
that  T  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  mentioned  by  any 
historian ;  but  fires  in  that  city  are  not  wonderful,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  multitude  of  people  that  live  under 
one  roof.    They  go  on  to  state — ^'  the  atheistical  and  execrable 
principles  so  much  vented  and  spread  amongst  us — the  gross 
immoralities  of  uncleanness  of  all  sorts,  drunkenness'* — and 
as  a  consequence  of  their  own  tyranny,  *^  the  great  contempt 
and  despising  of  church  discipline^.**     Their  discipline  was  a 
godless  and  intolerable  tyranny,  and  was  the  cause  of  many 
of  those  sins  which  they  included  in  their  pharisaical  declama- 
tions ;  for  when  a  young  woman,  who  had  forgot  the  guide  of 
her  youth,  was  once  set  on  the  cutty-stool  in  the  sight  of  the 
congregation,  she  was  marked  out  for  working  folly  in  Israel ; 
modesty  and  self-respect  after  that  were  entirely  effaced,  and 
consequently  she  descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wicked- 
ness.    ^^  The  truth  is,**  says  Dr.  Monro,  ^^  there  are  no  people 
upon  earth  that  value  government  and  sovereignty  as  the 
presby  terians  do.    It  is  the  idol  they  bow  to  \  there  is  nothing 
gratifies  their  highest  passions  so  much  as  a  power  to  tyran- 
nise.    If  the  whole  world  were  once  under  their  feet,  they 
would  look  cheerful,  their  blood  would  circulate  more  briskly; 
until  this  be  obtained  there  is  no  rest  nor  peace  for  mankind. 
The  discipline,  tlie  sacred  discipline  of  Geneva,  must  wrestle 
with  all  authority  until  the  consummation  of  all  authority'.** 
The  instructions  for  the  commission  contained  a  clause — 
'^  that  when  any  of  the  ministers  that  served  under  the  late 
prelacy,  whose  lives  and  doctrines  may  render  them  useful  to 

^  History,  p.  189.  '  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  289,  290. 

'  Apology  for  the  Ckrgy  of  Scotland,  13. 
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this  churchy  do  apply  for  reception  into  the  govemment,  the 
General  Assembly  do  empower  and  recommend  to  this  com- 
mission that  they  receive  them  according  *'  to  tlie  formulary 
already  given  in  the  Assembly  of  1604  ^.  The  Assembly  was 
still  troubled  with  the  existence  of  episcopacy  in  the  north, 
andy  as  formerly,  they  appointed  ministers  and  probationers  to 
go  to  the  unwilling  churchmen,  and  offer  them  "  supply  of 
sermon  ;^  but  which  was  in  most  cases  rejected.  The  com- 
missioner put  an  end  to  the  Assembly  in  the  king^s  name  on 
the  tOth  of  Febraary,  and  directed  their  next  meeting  to  be 
on  the  10th  of  Febraary,  1701. 

Thb  parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  was  sent  down  as  the  commissioner ;  he 
is  described  by  a  respectable  author  as  ^^  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  insinuating  ministers  of  that  age,"  although  from  political 
animosity  Lockhart  gives  him  a  very  different  character;  and 
the  earl  of  Marchmont  was  appointed  lord  chancellor.     The 
king,  in  his  letter,  professes  his  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Darien,  and  his  wish  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  trade  and  commerce,  and  then  said,  ^^  we  give  you 
full  assurance  that  we  will  maintain  your  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  presbyterian  government,  as  it  is  established. 
And  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  that  you  fall  upon  effec- 
tual methods  for  preventing  the  growth  of  popery,  and  dis- 
couraging vice  and  immorality."    And  the  commissioner  said, 
**  His  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  was  the  most  seasona- 
ble and  acceptable  deliverance  that  ever  happened  to  a  nation, 
and  the  maintaining  those  blessings  he  then  procured  us  has 
ever  since  been  the  chief  design  of  his  reign.     You  see  his 
majesty  is  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  your  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  the  presbyterian  government  of  this  church  as  it 
is  established  ;  and  is  desirous  not  only  that  you  fall  upon  the 
most  effectual  methods  for  preventhig  the  growth  of  popery, 
and  discouraging  vice  and  immorality,  but   that   you  also 
provide  what  may  be  further  needful  for  the  increase  of  piety 
and  learning^."    The  council  of  the  Darien  company  pre- 
sented **  a  sharp  representation,"  containing  a  rehearsal  of  all 
their  losses  and  disappointments,  and  the  agitation  was  so 
great  that  the  parliament  was  prorogued.     Many  of  the 
members  met  privately  that  evening,  and  sent  the  lord  Ross 
with  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  would  permit  his 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  prorogued ;  to. 
which  the  king  answered,  ^  wotM  consider  of  it.     In  tlie 

1  Actf,  &c.t  p.  298.  *  Acta  PurL  v.  x.— Appendix,  p.  34. 
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meantime  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  said,  ^  be  soon  as  Ood 
should  bring  him  back,  he  was  folly  lesolTod  his  parliament 
should  meet;^^  but  not  till  then* 

On  the  S9th  of  July  the  young  and  amiable  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter died  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  the  son  of  prince  Geoige 
of  Denmark  and  the  princess  Anne.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  over*heating  himself  at  a  juvenile  party  on 
occasion  of  his  birth-day,  the  24th  of  July,  which  produced 
fever,  and  a  rash  broke  out  on  his  skin.  The  greatest  care  and 
attention  were  bestowed  upon  him,  but  he  died  on  the  29tb, 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  phlegmatic  William,  who  loved  him  as 
his  own  child.  He  was  a  remarkably  quick  and  forward  boy 
in  his  understanding,  and  chiefly  delighted  in  martial  sports 
and  hunting,  and  ^  his  tender  oonstitutimi  bended  under  the 
weight  of  his  manly  soul  f  yet,  says  bishop  Kennett,  ^*  never 
was  so  great  a  loss  so  HtUe  lamented :  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  parties  that  divided  England ;  two  of  which, 
I  mean  the  Jacobites  and  Republicans,  looked  upon  that  hope- 
fol  young  prince  as  a  foture  obstacle  to  their  respective  de- 
signs. Grief,  upon  this  sad  occasion,  seemed  to  be  confoied 
within  the  palace  of  St  James's,  and  to  centre  in  a  more  sensi- 
ble manner  in  the  royal  breasts  of  the  (Mcincess  and  prince  of 
Denmark,  who  mourned  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
whole  nation^." 

Soon  afteb  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  melancholy 
news  arrived  of  the  colony  that  had  been  sent  out  to  Darien 
having  abandoned  it,  with  the  entire  loss  of  all  the  property 
that  had  been  embarked  in  it.  William  was  now  advised  to 
let  pariiament  reassemble  on  the  ISlh  of  October,  and  he  sent 
a  letter  from  Loo,  where  he  stiH  remained,  saying  he  was 
^*  heartily  sorry  for  the  [Darien]  company's  loss,''  and  con- 
cluded with  recommending  ^^  wisdom,  calmness,  and  unani- 
mity." The  parliament  sat  nearly  three  months  amidst  heats 
and  threatening  feuds  about  the  miscarriage  of  the  Darien 
settlement,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  new  revolution ;  and 
at  last  concluded^  with  the  resolution,  that ''  in  consideration 
of  their  great  deliverance  by  his  majesty,  and  in  that  next 
under  God  their  safety  and  happiness  depended  wholly  on  ihe 
preservation  of  his  majesty's  person^  and  the  security  of  his 
government,  they  would  stand  by  and  support  both  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  government,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and 
maintain  such  forces  as  should  be  requisite  for  those  ends'." 

A  LETTER  from  the  lord  advocate  to  Mr.  Carstares  announces 

>  CampbcU'f  Uutory  of  England,  ▼.  iM.  786.  >  Acta  Put  t.  x. 
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that  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Ross,  two  episcopal  clergymen  who 
enjoyed  a  legal  protection,  were  harassed  by  malicious  infor- 
mations against  them  of  ^immoralities,  errors,  and  supine 
negligence,'^  before  the  presbyteries  of  Ross  and  Inverness, 
and  by  them  deposed  for  the  above  sins,  and  for  having  re- 
fused to  appear  at  their  bar.  These  were  some  of  the  usual 
pleas  of  presbytery ;  but  it  is  a  new  species  of  persecution  to 
exercise  discipline  over  men  who  were  not  only  not  within 
their  jiurisdiction,  but  who  contemned  it  so  far  as  not  to  an- 
swer to  their  summons.  If  they  had  been  guilty  of  immorali- 
ties, they  were  amenable  to  the  civil  law ;  but  errors  in  doctrine, 
and  supine  negligence,  were  faults  for  their  bishop  to  inquire 
into,  and  not  for  a  body  that  had  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 
This  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  tyrannical  disposition  and 
grasping  supremacy  of  presbytery,  when  left  to  its  uncontroled 
inclination.  Upon  this  new  persecution  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  took  alarm,  and  the  above-named  clergymen  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  it  was  agreed  to  carry  their  complaint  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  as  they  could  get  no  redress  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home ;  and  lord  Seafield  says,  ^'  they  are  very  much 
afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  for  they 
had  turned  out  lately  two  intruders  that  had  taken  the  oaths.** 
This  alarmed  the  lord  advocate,  and  he  wrote  to  the  presby- 
tery, ^  that,  though  it  was  not  provided  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  the  protected  men  should  be  exempted,  yet  the 
parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  did  expressly  waive  the  making 
them  subject  to  presbyteries,  and  other  church  judicatories ; 
but  provided,  that,  upon  their  application,  the  church  might 
assume  them  or  not.  And  therefore  it  was  his  advice  that  the 
presbytery  should  look  upon  them  as  persons  unthout^  and  pass 
from  die  judgment  and  censure  they  had  pronounced,  by  letting 
it  fall  to  the  ground."  The  alarm  of  the  clergy  was  increased 
by  the  council  removing  Mr.  James  Gordon,  who  had  a  small 
congregation  of  faithful  men  in  Montrose,  from  his  charge, 
and  shutting  uphischapel.  The  cause  of  this  injustice  was  his 
administering  the  communion  to  his  people,  and  admitting 
other  deprived  clergjrmen  to  officiate  occasionally  for  him. 
In  this  manner  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
church  were  persecuted  by  the  presby terians,  and  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  ought  to  have  protected  them  from  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  kirk  courts  ^  About  this  time,  Mr.  Mather, 
formerly  one  of  the  Clergy  of  St  Andrews,  was  deprived  of 

>  Ctfitcm'  State  Papers,  495-97. 
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this  present  parliament,  entituled,  *^  Act  coDceraing  the  church, 
as  to  the  allowance  therein  given  to  certain  ministers  not 
actually  assumed  by  the  ordinary  church  judicatories  ^" 

1701. — Agreeable  to  the  king's  appointment,  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  Uie  10th  of  February.  The 
earl  of  Annandale  \vas  sent  down  as  the  royal  commissioner, 
and  Thomas  Wilkie  was  chosen  moderator.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  king's  letter,  or  the  answer  to  it,  worthy  of  notice,  only 
that  he  seems  to  have  drilled  the  ministers  into  a  satisfactory 
state  of  submission  to  his  supremacy ;  for  he  acknowledges 
that  their  good  conduct  and  management  in  the  last  and  former 
assemblies  had  given  him  full  confidence  in  their  "  good  dis- 
position**  to  obey  the  powers  that  be.  The  providing  the  north 
in  preachers  still  occupied  their  most  serious  care ;  for  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  beyond  the  Tay,  in  favour  of  epis- 
copacy, seemed  to  be  invincible.  But  a  new  source  of  trouble 
started  up,  a  real  heresy,  that  bred  them  much  trouble,  and  is 
one,  although  now  unknown,  against  which  the  ministers  are 
still  required  to  testify  in  their  ordination  formula,  and  to  re- 
nounce it  among  other  things. 

In  the  year  1696,  a  blasphemous  book,  written  by  a  Ma- 
demoiselle Antonia  Bourignon,  was  published  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  assistance  of  M.  Christian  de  Cort,  a  popish  ecclesi- 
astic, superior  of  the  Oratory,  and  pastor  of  St.  John,  at 
Mechlin— a  sure  symptom  that  it  was  intended  to  propagate 
heresy  and  enthusiasm  among  the  dissenting  sects.  It  was 
transLeited  into  English  the  same  year ;  and  Dr.  Garden,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  espoused  her  opinions,  defended 
and  attempted  to  propagate  them ;  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
before  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Leslie  says  of  its  heretical  points 
— *^  there  are  in  it  great  flights  of  devotion  and  abstraction  from 
the  world.  But  the  cloven-foot  does  appear ; — in  superlative 
and  blasphemous /?ru/e — in  overturning  all  outward  priesthood 
and  ordinances  of  the  gospel — in  the  height  of  uncharitable- 
ness  and  damning  of  all  the  world — in  misrepresenting  the 
design  and  import  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  —  in  heretical 
notions  set  up  contrary  to  the  gospel — in  her  contempt  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures — and  in  other  wild  and  barbarous  notions^.** 
The  act  of  Assembly  picked  out  some  heretical  points ;  one 
of  them,  which  they  at  least  considered  such,  assaulted  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  that  runs  through  their  whole  Confession  of 
Faith,  viz., "  the  denying  of  the  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation, and  tlie  loading  of  those  acts  of  grace  and  sovereignty 
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with  a  mnltitnde  of  odious  and  blasphemoDS  aflpenioos,  parti- 
cularly wickedness,  crueltjy  and  respect  of  persons.**  But  they 
also  named  several  really  heretical  positions ;  and  ^  therefore^ 
being  moved  with  love  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  zeal  for  His 
glory,  as  also  an  earnest  desire  for  purging  the  kirk  of  error 
and  heresy,  and  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  ' 
did,  and  hereby  do,  ratify  and  confirm  the  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion passed  by  the  committee  against  the  said  Dr.  George 
Garden :  and  further  did,  and  hereby  do,  in  the  name,  &c.  .  • . 
according  to  the  power  entrusted  by  Him  to  them^  and  His 
peremptory  command,  actually  depose  the  said  Dr.  Garden 
from  the  office  of  the  ministry  ^^ 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  were  exceedingly 
dissatisfied,  that  the  convocation  of  their  church  had  not  heea 
permitted  to  meet  for  ten  years ;  and  their  dissatisfactioo  was 
increased  by  their  observing  that  the  presbyterian  General 
Assembly  frequently  met,  and  were  honoured  with  the  king's 
particular  notice  and  his  lettera.  Dissenters  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  at  full  liberty  to  meet  when  and  where  they 
pleased,  and  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  different  sects  ;  but 
although  the  clergy  were  part  of  the  constitution  of  England, 
yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  to  consider  the  state  of 
religion,  or  to  consult  about  the  interests  of  their  own  body. 
Their  discontent  reaching  the  ears  of  government,  a  cooToca- 
tion  was  summoned,  and  met  on  the  10th  of  February  ;  Dr. 
Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  chosen  prolocutor.  An 
address  was  agreed  to,  and  presented  to  the  king,  giving  him 
all  possible  assurances  of  their  steady  loyalty  and  affection  to 
his  person  and  government.  The  Lower  House  censured  seve- 
ral injurious  and  blasphemous  pages  contained  in  Toland's 
book,  entituled,  *^  Christianity  not  Mysterious.''  They  were 
next  proceeding  to  censure  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  were  stopped  by  the  Upper  House, 
which  declared  their  censure  was  scand^ous,  and  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  examine  the  works  of  a  bishop.  The 
Lower  House  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  adjourn  them- 
selves, and  were  not  subject  to  the  archbishop's  prorogation ; 
whilst  the  Upper  House  denied  their  right  to  adjourn  them- 
selves, maintaining  there  was  no  precedent  for  it,  and  that  it 
was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  archbishop's  authority :  that 
the  Lower  House  was  not  an  independent  body,  that  both 
houses  were  but  one  body,  and  originally  met  together  in  one 
place.      In  consequence  of  the  disputes  betwixt  the  two 

^  Acts  of  Auembly,  xi.  session  15,  307,  308. 
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liouses,  the  convocation  w<is  dissolved  without  doing  anj 
business  \. 

The  English  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  Febrnaiy, 
and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  king  said  that  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  had  made  it  absolutely  necessaiy  that 
there  should  be  a  further  provision  made  for  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  protestant  line.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  clause 
in  the  king's  speech  relating  to  the  succession  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  On  the 
12th  their  resolutions  were  reported,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  were  to  this  effect: — 1.  That  all  things  properly 
cognisable  in  the  privy  coimcil  be  transacted  there ;  and  all 
resolutions  taken  thereupon,  signed  by  the  privy  council.  2. 
That  no  foreigner,  though  naturalized,  should  be  capable  of  a 
grant  from  the  cro^^,  to  himself  or  any  in  trust  for  him.  8. 
That  England  shall  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war  for  the 
defence  of  the  foreign  dominions  of  any  succeeding  king. 
4.  That  sncceeding  kings  shall  join  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  England.  5.  That  no  pardon  shall  be  pleadable  to 
an  impeachment  in  parliament.  6.  That  no  succeeding  king 
shall  go  out  of  the  British  dominions  without  consent  of  par* 
liament.  7.  That  no  pensioner  or  person  in  office  under  the 
crown  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commons.  8.  That  further 
provision  be  made  for  the  security  of  religion  and  the  rights 
of  the  subject.  9.  That  the  judges*  commissions  be  quamdm 
Be  bene  gesBerint^  and  their  salaries  ascertained.  10.  That 
after  king  William  and  the  princess  Anne,  the  crown  be 
limited  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  protestants.  11.  That  a  bill  be  brought  in 
upon  the  above  resolutions* 

It  has  bebn  affirmed,  that  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  king  William  made  proposals  to  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  to  take  the  prince  of  Wales  into  Engird,  and  to 
educate  him  in  the  reformed  catholic  faith,  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Anne.  This 
offer  king  James  rejected  with  great  indignation;  he  would 
have  seen  his  son  under  a  tombstone  rather  than  to  have  re- 
gained the  throne  of  his  ancestors  on  such  a  condition.  The 
resolutions  above  were  passed  into  a  law,  commonly  called 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  On  this  occasion  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  daughter  of  the  princess  Henrietta,  who  was  the  young- 
est daughter  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  who  married  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  protested  against  the  alteration  of  the  succession^  be* 

*  Salmon'f  Chronological  Historian,  i.  303. 
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cause  she  was  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  crown  of  England 
after  the  prince  of  Wales. 

A  LETTER  has  been  found  amongst  lord  Somers's  papers, 
written  by  the  princess  Sophia  to  Mr.  Stepney,  in  answer  to  a 
private  one  of  Lis  to  her  intimating  the  aeadi  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  intention  to  settle  the  succession  upon  her 
and  her  family  after  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  princess  of 
Denmark  without  issue.     In  this  letter  the  princess  says  how 
highly  she  thought  of  this  notice  of  her  and  her  family,  but 
wishes  that  it  might  be  well  considered  of  with  regard  to  some 
improprieties  she  mentions,  of  her  family  having  the  crown 
of  England,  that  they  were  strangers,  and  used  in  their  own 
country  to  a  form  of  government  very  different  firom  that  of 
ours,  and  that  we  were  so  fond  of.     She  then  recommends,  in 
a  style  of  compassion,  the  unhappy  case  of  le  pauvre prince  de 
GalleSf  and  wishes  that  he  may  rather  be  thought  of  than  her 
family ;  saying,  that  he  had  learned  and  suffered  so  much 
from  his  father's  errors,  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  all  of 
them,  and  make  a   good  king  of  England.      This  letter, 
speaker  Onslow  says,  he  saw  and  read,  by  £sivour  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  lord  Hardwick,  whose  lady  was  a  niece  of  lord 
Somers,  and  by  her  my  lord  Hardwick  had  many  of  his 
papers.    They  were  mostly  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  this  letter  was  among  the  few  papers  that  were 
saved.    The  princess,  however,  met  William  at  Loo,  where 
the  affair  of  the  succession  in  her  house  was  finally  settled  by 
pensionary  Heinsius  and  the  earl  of  Portland,  without  the  ad- 
vice or  knowledge  of  his  En^^ish  ministers,  to  whom  it  was 
only  imparted  when  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  for  its  conclusion!    Many  who 
wished  the  succession  to  be  in  the  house  of  Hanover  were 
very  apprehensive  that  many  evils  might  arise  to  England 
from  the  two  countries  being  under  the  same  sovereign,  and 
therefore  wished  it  might  be  a  condition  in  the  new  settlement 
of  the  crown,  that  whoever  of  the  house  of  Hanover  succeeded 
to  it  should  not  at  the  same  time  hold  their  German  dominions. 
This  proposal  was  made  to  the  elector,  who  rejected  it,  de- 
claring he  would  not  accept  of  the  British  crown  on  the  tenns 
of  renouncing  his  birthright,  where  he  had  sure  possession. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  crown  should  go  to  some  other 
protestant  of  his  family ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  if  the 
crown  of  England  was  to  come  to  his  family,  no  one  should 
wear  it  before  himself  except  his  mother  ^ 

>  Salmon's  Chioiiologicd  Hiitorian,  1.  808,  304.— Burnet's  OwnThMs,ir. 
453»  501,  502 ;  and  editor's  notes  on  Uie  Places. 
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The  death  of  king  James  opened  np  a  new  scene.  On 
Friday,  the  2d  of  September,  his  majesty  fainted  while  on 
his  knees  at  chapel,  whence  he  was  carried  to  his  apartment. 
The  fit  lasted  half  an  hour ;  afterwards  he  vomited  clots  of 
blood  in  great  quantity,  and  after  that  a  stream  of  pure  blood. 
When  that  stopped,  a  slight  fever  seized  him,  and  on  Saturday 
a  drowsiness  which  approached  almost  to  a  lethargy,  from 
which  neither  blisters  nor  stimulants  could  rouse  him  till  Tues- 
day, when  he  revived.  He  was  sensible  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  desired  to  have  the  sacrament,  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
rites  of  their  religion.  He  then  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — **  I  am  now  going  to  make  my  exit  out  of  this  misera- 
ble world— out  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  to  a  port  of  eternal  rest, 
as  I  firmly  hope,  through  the  merits  and  passion  of  my  dear 
Saviour.  My  integrity  and  innocency  have  been  oppressed 
by  infinite  lies  and  calumnies;  I  never  entertained  a  thought 
which  was  not  levelled  at  the  good  of  my  subjects.  O,  sweet 
Jesu !  of  thine  infinite  mercy  forgive  the  authors  and  forgers 
of  them;  I  ofier  up  all  my  sufferings  in  Thee,  holy  Jesus; 
sanctify  them  to  me,  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  my  poor  soul. 

0  forgive,  sweet  Jesus!  my  own  bowels  who  have  risen  up 
against  me ;  forgive  the  chief  contrivers  of  my  dethroning,  and 
give  them  grace  to  repent  of  their  errors.  Eternally  praised 
be  thy  holy  providence,  who  permitting  me  to  be  deprived  of 
an  earthly,  has  given  me  better  means  to  gain  an  eternal  crown. 

1  thank  thee,  sweet  Jesus!  for  giving  me  the  spirit  of  re- 
sigpnation  amongst  so  many  calamities.**  The  king  of  France 
came  to  visit  him  after  he  was  speechless,  and  in  comforting 
the  queen  he  promised  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  the 
prince  lawful  heir  and  successor  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  llie  king  again  rallied,  and  having  heard  of 
Lewis's  declaration,  he  sent  for  the  prince,  and  said,— '^  I  am 
now  learing  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms 
and  tempests ;  it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from 
it  by  many  great  afflictions.  Serve  him  with  all  your  power 
and  strength,  and  never  put  the  crown  of  England  in  compe- 
tition with  your  eternal  salvation ;  but  if  His  holy  providence 
shall  think  fit  to  set  you  upon  the  throne  of  our  ancestors, 
govern  your  subjects  with  justice  and  clemency,  and  take  pity 
on  your  misled  subjects.  Kemember,  kings  are  not  made  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  their  people ;  set  before  their 
eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues ; 
consider  them  your  chil<hren  ;  aim  at  nothing  but  their  good 
in  correcting  them.     You  are  the  child  of  vows  and  prayers; 
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beliare  yourself  accordingly.**  He  departed  this  life  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  a  day  on  which  be 
always  fasted,  in  memory  of  our  blessed  Lord's  passion  — 
a  day  on  which  he  had  always  desired  to  die  ;  and  his  death 
took  place  at  the  same  hour  as  our  Lord's.  His  body  was 
deposited  privately,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Paris,  and  his  heart  was  sent  to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot  The 
French  king  immediately  proclaimed  his  son,  James  Francis 
Edward,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
name  of  James  III.  and  VIII.  On  which  event,  William  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  the  court  of  France,  and  ordered 
Mons,  Poussin,  the  French  secretary  in  England,  io  depart  the 
kingdom^. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  popery^  James  would  have  been  a 
great  and  a  good  prince.  When  he  was  a  subject  to  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  valiant  commander,  a 
firm  friend,  and  an  immoveable  observer  of  his  word  and  pro- 
mise, and  a  man  of  the  greatest  application  to  business.  His 
judgment  was  good  when  it  was  not  warped  by  his  religion  or 
guided  by  his  Jesuits ;  and  he  was  naturally  addicted  to  truth, 
fidelity,  and  justice.  James  was  greatly  inferior  to  Charles 
II.  in  talents  and  understanding,  and  both  were  immeasura- 
bly  inferior  to  their  father  and  grandfather  in  that  virtue  which 
entiQe  its  owner  to  ^^  see  God,**— chastity ;  but  he  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  Charles  in  industry,  application  to  basiness, 
and  temperance.  He  was  familiar  and  courteous ;  but  cho* 
loric,  and  easily  provoked.  His  government  was  conducted 
by  his  own  will,  without  the  advice  either  of  parliament,  coun- 
cils, or  responsible  ministers ;  that  is,  he  governed  entiiely 
by  the  suggestions  of  father  Petre  and  other  Jesuits,  who  were 
in  such  a  violent  hurry  to  papalise  the  empire  that  they  preci- 
pitated him  into  the  most  unconstitutional  measures,  and  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  villainy,  their  treachery,  and  tiieir  indis- 
creet zeal  for  the  propagation  of  idolatry.  Burnet  says,  ^  he 
had  no  personal  vices  but  of  one  sort ;  he  was  still  wander- 
ing  firom  one  amour  to  another ;  yet  he  had  a  real  sense  of  sin, 
and  was  ashamed  of  it.  But  [popish]  priests  know  how  to  engage 
princes  more  entirely  into  their  own  interests,  by  making  them 
compound  for  their  sins  by  a  great  zeal  for  the  holy  church, 
as  they  call  it"    And  Ralph  judiciously  remarks,  ^  How  sig- 

>  EUis't  Letters;  Letter  cocIzzztui.  vol.  iii.  p.  354.— Selmon't  ChraBolosi. 
eal  Hiitorian,  i.  309.— Burnet's  Own  Times,  W.  587.— Life  of  Kinf  James  IL 
419,  420. — ^The  last  Words  of  the  late  King  James  to  his  Son  and  Dan^terMid 
the  French  King.    Pamphlet.     London:  published  1701. 
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nally  soever  his  own  frailties,  prejudices,  absurdities,  and  vio- 
lences, contributed  to  his  misfortunes,  it  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  measure  would  never  have  overflown  in  so 
astonishing  a  manner  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  fatal  pccur« 
rents,  treacherous  councillors,  ungrateful  servants,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom,  instead  of  warning  him  of  Uie  rocks  that  laj  before  him, 
acconting  to  the  obligations  which  lay  upon  them,  either  sor- 
didly connived  at  the  ruinous  course  he  held,  or  wickedly  flat- 
tered the  phrensy  that  impelled  him,  for  the  sake  of  their  share 
in  the  wrecks"  It  is  to  be  well  noted,  that  all  his  popish 
counsellors  and  advisers  fled,  and  hid  their  diminished  heads, 
the  moment  that  his  real  power  vanished  from  him ;  and  none 
of  them,  in  the  hour  of  need,  assisted  him  either  with  their 
counsel  or  their  sword.  They  well  knew  the  grievous  sins 
they  had  committed  against  both  the  religion  and  the  liberty 
of  the  empire,  and  naturally  enough  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  an  injured  and  indignant  people. 

1710. — In  obediencb  to  William's  appointment,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  March  the  6th.  The 
earl  of  Marchmont,  the  lord  chancellor,  was  the  commissioner, 
and  the  ministers  chose  the  notorious  David  Williamson, 
minister  of  the  West  Kirk, moderator.  The  king  again  assured 
them  of  his  protection,  and  recommended  calmness  and  una- 
nimity in  their  proceedings,  and  to  eschew  disputes.  The 
commissioner  communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  intelligence 
of  William's  declining  health,  and  the  probability  of  his  death; 
and  he  urged  them  to  despatch  all  the  most  necessary  business, 
lest  that  event  might  occur  before  their  dissolution.  In  this 
gloomy  state  of  their  affairs  very  little  business  was  done  be- 
yond the  appointment  of  a  new  commission  for  planting  the 
stubborn  episcopalian  north,  and  the  general  commission  of 
the  kirk.  After  sitting  five  sessions,  the  earl  of  Marchmont 
dissolved  the  Assembly  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  appointed 
the  next  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  March,  next  year. 

William  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  but 
was  still  able  to  transact  business  and  to  take  exercise.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  as  he  was  riding  out  from  Kensington 
to  hunt,  near  Hampton  Court,  his  horse  stumbled  upon  level 
ground,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  a  gallop,  and,  being  very 
feeble,  the  king  fell  ofl*  and  broke  his  right  clavicle.  He  was 
carried  to  Hampton  Court,  where  his  collar  bone  was  set, 
and  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  the  evening.  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  pressing  upon 

'  Life  of  James  II. — Burnet's  Own  Times,  and  the  Editor's  Notes 
VOL.  III.  4  U 
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their  consideration  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  entire  union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  Peers,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  moved  that  an  address  should  be  made  to 
the  king  to  dissolve  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  ^o  call  a  new 
one,  since  it  was  only  a  prolonged  convention,  and  the  legality 
of  its  consent  to  an  union  might  be  questioned.  This  mouon 
put  an  end  to  the  projected  union ;  for  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Scotland  was  such  that  the  king  durst  not  have 
ventured  on  dissolving  his  convention-parliament,  and  of  call- 
ing a  free  and  constitutional  one.  On  the  4th  of  March  an 
act  passed  both  Houses,  *^  for  the  further  security  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  person  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protes- 
tant  line,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales  and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret 
abettors  i^  and  in  this  act  was  embodied  the  abjuration  oat^, 
which  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  all  men  on  entering  to  any 
office  under  government     This  oath  was  afterwards  extended 

to  Scotland : — ^*  I do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare, 

that  the  person  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales  during 
the  life  of  the  late  king  James,  and  since  his  decease  pre- 
tending to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  stile  and  title  of, 
king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third,  or  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth,  or  the  stile  and  title 
of  king  of  Great  Britain,  hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever 
to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  or  to  any  other  the  dominions  there- 
unto belonging :  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any  al- 
legiance or  obedience  to  him,  &c.^* 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  king  took  several  turns  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Kensington,  and,  being  tired,  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and 
fell  asleep ;  on  waking  he  had  a  shivering  fit,  which  w^as  fol- 
lowed by  diarrhoea.  He  observed  in  French,  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  "  I  approach  my  end ;"  and  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  archbishop  Tennison,  who,  with  bishop  Burnet,  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  last.  He  was  too  weak  to  sign  the 
above-named  act  aud  oath  of  abjuration,  but  a  stamp  had 
been  prepared,  by  which  he  afiixed  his  name  to  it,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  officers  of  state.  And  thus,  in  the  article 
of  death,  he  left  a  legacy  of  dispute  and  contention,  and  an 
oath,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  '^  of  such  a  dubious  contexture,  and 
so  hard  to  be  digested  in  all  its  parts,  that  even  the  presbyte- 
rians  boggled  at  it. '"  On  the  other  hand,  bishop  Kennett  says, 
^^  Above  all,  and  without  which  all  others  had  been  void,  was 
his  wise  and  effectual  care  for  the  protestant  succession,  pro- 
vided for  by  two  several  acts  of  his  last  year ;  and  one  of 
tiiem  his  blessed  dying  legacy  of  admirable,  and  we  hope  per- 
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petualy  service  to  this  church  and  nation,  and  indeed  to  the 
protestant  interest  and  balance  of  all  Europe.*"  He  died  about 
eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  March.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  mortification  of  the  up- 
per lobe  on  the  left  side  of  the  lungs,  and  part  of  the  pleura 
next  to  it.  Immediately  after  death,  lords  Lexington  and 
Scarborough  directed  a  black  ribbon  to  be  untied  from  his  left 
arm,  by  which  there  was  tied  next  to  his  skin  a  gold  ring, 
with  some  hair  of  the  late  queen  Mary,  which  he  had  worn 
in  this  manner  since  her  death.  In  their  report,  the  physi< 
cians  say,  ^^  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  body  with  so  little  blood 
as  was  seen  in  this ;  there  being  more  found  in  his  lungs  than 
in  all  the  parts  put  together.*'  And  bishop  Burnet  says, 
^  there  was  scarce  any  blood  in  his  body.*'  He  died  in  his 
fifty-second  year,  having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a  few 
days*. 

Smollett  sums  up  his  character  in  few  words : — "  Wil- 
liam was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  enterpris- 
ing in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  warm  and  generous  emotions  of 
the  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent  husband,  a  disagree- 
able man,  an  ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereign^.** 
He  was  bred  a  Calvinist ;  but  on  his  marriage  he  had  a  cha- 
pel fitted  up  for  the  princess  Mary,  where  divine  service  was 
performed  after  thS  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
writer  of  the  history  of  his  reign  says,  that,  '  whilst  prince 
of  Orange,  he  went  either  to  the  Dutch,  French,  or  English 
churches  indifierentlv !  and  whilst  king  of  England,  though 
he  publicly  professed  the  established  religion,  yet  he  still  re- 
tained a  great  tenderness  for  the  dissenters,  and  was  ever  averse 
to  persecute  people  upon  account  of  their  belief.  His  piety 
and  devotion  were  sincere,  but  unaffected.  The  only  diing 
that  looked  like  superstition  in  him  was  the  avoiding  to  be- 
gin a  journey  or  any  great  enterprise  on  a  Monday  V^  Wil- 
liam does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  persecutor;  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  intent  on  military  affairs  and  ambitious 
projects ;  but  he  suffered  those  in  authority  under  him,  and 
the  rabble  in  his  name,  to  persecute  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
a  more  severe,  cruel,  and  wanton  manner,  than  perhaps  was 
ever  practised  since  the  last  pagan  persecution  of  the  church. 
Being  a  fatalist j  he  probably  thought  the  rabbling  of  the 

>  Bamet's  Own  Timet,  !▼.  560,  561.— Kennett's  History  of  England,  iii. 
836,  837.— Salmon's  Chroiiolo^cal  Historian,  i.  311.— History  of  King  Wil* 
liam  III.  vol.  iii.  509-515.— Skinner's  Eccl.  History,  ii.  598. 

'  Continuation  of  Hume's  History,  ix.  443. 

>  History  of  the  Reign  of  William  III.  vol.  iii.  517. 
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clergy  of  Scotland  had  been  one  of  those  things  '*  piedesti- 
nated  and  foreordained,''  and  so  '^  paiticularlj  and  unchsDge- 
ably  designed,"  that  it  could   not  be  ^^  either  increased  or 
diminished"  by  his  interference.     Hetherington  says^  that  by 
the  presbyterian  establishment  ^'  his  memory  will  ever  be 
much  and  justly  revered,  as  having  been  under  Providence 
the  instrument  by  which  she  was  delivered  from  prelatic  ty- 
ranny and  persecution.     But  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  his  systematic  treatment  of  the 
presbyterian  church  was  both  unwise,  ungrateful,  and  inju- 
rious.    If  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  her  under  the  eras- 
tian  yoke,  it  was  not  for  want  of  inclination  to  have  done  so^." 
The  pbincess  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of  James  II.  and 
VII.,  by  the  lady  Anne  Hyde,  eldest  dau^^ter  of  Edward,  earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  proclaimed  at  Whitehall  on  the  Sth  of 
March,  with  the  usual  solemnity.     A  council  assembling  the 
same  day,  her  majesty  made  a  speech,  in  which  she  declared 
how  sensible  she  was  of  the  unspeakable  loss  the  nation  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  king,  and  the  burthen  it 
brought  upon  herself;  which  nothing  could  encourage  her  to 
undergo  buther  great  concern  for  the  preservation  of  theieligioD, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  her  native  country:  and  that  no  pains 
should  be  wanting  on  her  part  to  defend  and  support  ihem, 
and  to  maintain  the  protestant  successiori^/'    The  same  day 
she  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  her  privy  council  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  she  said — **  And  on  this  occasion,  at  our  first 
accession  to  the  throne,  we  give  them,  and  all  our  good  people^ 
lull  assurance  of  our  firm  resoluticm  during  the  whole  course 
of  ova  reign,  to  protect  them  in  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  in  the  established  government  of  the  church'."* 
LocKHART  says,  queen  Anne  was  proclaimed,  ^^  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  those  who  were  well-wishers  to  their  countiy, 
and  especially  to  the  cavaliers,  who  expected  mighty  things 
from  her ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presbyterians  looked  on 
themselves  as  undone ;  despair  appeared  in  their  countenances, 
which  were  more  upon  the  melancholic  and  dgected  air  than 
usual,  and  most  of  their  discourses  from  the  pulpits  were  ex- 
hortations to  stand  by,  support,  and  be  ready  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  cause  (the  epithet  Uiey  gave  their  own).    They  knew 
the  queen  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England.     They  were  conscious  how  little  respect 
the  great  men  of  their  faction  had  paid  her  during  the  late 

^  Hetherington's  Hiitory,  189.  '  Salmon*i Chron.  Hut.i.dl5« 

'  Boyer'i  History  of  Claeen  Anney  folio,  p.  10.    1735. 
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reign.  They  bs,w  the  church  party  was  preferred  to  places 
and  favoar  in  England.  They  knew  the  Scots  nation,  es* 
pecially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  much  disgusted  at  them, 
because  of  their  promoting  the  court  interest  in  the  last  reign 
against  that  of  the  country ;  and  upon  these  and  suchlike 
accounts  dreaded  a  storm  impending  over  their  heads  ^" 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland  were  attached  to  what  were  called  revolu- 
tion principles,  and  they  were  all  of  anti-monarchical  affections. 
Nevertheless,  says  an  anonymous  author,  ^^  upon  the  accession 
of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  and  the  charitable  and  gracious 
letter  she  wrote  to  her  privy  council,  the  condition  of  the 
suffering  clergy  was  made  somewhat  more  easy ;  the  liturgy 
began  to  be  set  up  in  several  families  in  the  north,  and  iSie 
meeting-houses  in  the  south  and  north  were  enlarged  and 
better  frequented ;  but  this  calm  lasted  not  long,  for  the  pres* 
byterian  tyranny,  which  was  suppressed  for  some  time,  broke 
out  with  new  violence  a  little  after  the  union  V 

The  late  king  had  provided  that  the  Scottish  parliament 
should  continue  in  being  six  months  after  his  death ;  and  it 
had  been  prorogued  by  the  queen  to  the  9th  of  June,  when  it 
met,  and  the  duke  of  Queensbeny  was  sent  down  as  her  repre- 
sentative. At  its  meeting,  the  queen's  letter  was  read,  which 
contained  the  following  clause : — ^^  That  it  was  her  majesty's 
firm  purpose  and  resolution  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and 
independency  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom  against  all  inva- 
sions or  encroachments  whatsoever ;  that  she  should  be  ever 
equally  tender  of  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  liberties  of  the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  of  those  of  the  crown  and 
kingdom  of  England ;  and  that  she  should  make  it  the  chief 
design  of  her  reign  to  govern  both  according  to  their  respec- 
tive laws  and  liberties,  and  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  misunder- 
standings and  differences  betwixt  them.  That  for  this  end  she 
should  tfiink  it  her  happiness  to  establish  an  Union  betwixt  the 
twokingdoms,  upon  an  equal  and  just  foundation.  .  .  •  That 
her  majesty  gave  them  full  assurance  that  she  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  and  protect  them  in  the  fiill  possession  of 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  of  the  presbyterian 
government  of  the  church  as  at  present  established.''  In 
their  reply  to  the  royal  letter,  they  reminded  her  majesty  that 
presbyterianism  was  established  by  law^  and  begged  diat  in 

'  Memoin  oonoerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  from  Qaeen  Anne'i  aooession 
to  the  oommenoement  of  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoma,  Sto.  6-7.     1714. 
'  Repreaentation  of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  North  Britain,  p.  17. 
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the  whole  procedure  of  the  treaty  her  majesty  ^  will  hare  a 
gracious  and  careful  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  piesbj- 
terian  government  of  the  church  as  now  established  by  act  of 
parliament  ^*' 

As  SOON  as  the  parliament  met,  and  before  the  queen's  com- 
mission had  been  read,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  desired  to  be 
heard.  In  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  those  who  adhered  to 
him,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  queen's  accession, 
but  protested  against  the  legality  of  this  parliament,  which 
was  originally  only  a  convention  of  estates,  that,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  Uie  ditpenaiiig  power  and  of  the  prerogative,  had  been 
converted  into  a  parliament  Then  bis  grace  read  a  written 
declaration  of  his  own  and  his  party's  reasons  for  their  dissent. 
^  Forasmuch  as  by  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  all  parliaments  do  dissolve  by  the  death  of  the 
king  or  queen,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  the  17th  act, 
6th  session,  of  king  William's  parliament  last  in  being,  at  his 
decease,  to  meet  and  act  what  should  be  needful  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  true  protestant  religion,  as  now  by  law  established, 
and  maintaining  the  succession  to  the  crown*  as  settled  by 
the  claim  of  right,  and  preserving  and  securing  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  seeing  that  the  said  ends  are  fiiUy 
satisfied  by  her  majesty's  succession  to  the  throne,  whereby 
the  religion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  are  secured,  we  con- 
ceive ourselves  not  now  warranted  by  the  law  to  meet,  sit,  or 
act,  and  therefore  do  dissent  firom  any  thing  that  shall  be  done 
or  acted  V 

His  grace  immediately  retired,  and  was  followed  by  seventy- 
nine  members  ^'  of  the  first  quality  and  best  estates  in  the 
kingdom."  They  withdrew  to  the  Cross-keys  Tavern,  and 
resolved  to  send  up  lord  Blantyre  with  an  address  to  the 
queen,  explaining  the  reasons  which  had  induced  them  to 
take  this  step.  Although  her  majesty  admitted  lord  Blantyre 
to  an  audience,  yet  she  not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  address,  but  she  wrote  to  the  parliament  exiwessing 
her  resentment  at  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents,  for 
protesting  against  the  legality  of  this  session,  and  for  with- 
drawing firom  it  Her  majesty  also  assured  the  parliament 
of  her  resolution  to  maintain  its  authority  and  dignity  against 
all  opposition^.  The  parliament  passed  an  act,  or  nSbes  a 
resolution  of  the  house,  declaring  this  session  to  be  a  lawfiil 
and  free  meeting  of  parliament,  and  discharging  any  person  to 

^  AcU  PwliameDt  xi.  *  Lockhart't  Memoira,  12»  13. 

3  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  319. 
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disown,  qnanely  or  impugn  the  dignity  and  antbority  (hereof, 
under  the  penalty  of  high  treason.  Many  of  the  people, 
however,  adhered  to  the  protest  of  the  dissenting  members, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  nation  refused  to  pay  the  taxes 
which  were  imposed  in  this  session  ^.  An  act  was  neict  passed 
to  recognise  her  majesty's  authority  ;  and  another  for  the 
security  of  the  presbyterian  kirk  government,  in  which,  says 
Burnet,  *'  they  proceeded  with  such  violence,  that  Alexander 
Bruce,  moving  that  all  those  acts  might  be  read,  for  he  be- 
lieved some  of  them  might  be  found  inconsistent  with  mon* 
archy,  he  was /or  that  expelled  the  house  *.**  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  says — ^  And  Alexander 
Bnice,  upon  account  of  a  speech  made  against  the  same, 
wherein,  amongst  other  things,  he  affirmed  that  presbytery 
was  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  was  expelled  the  house  '.^ 
The  faculty  of  advocates,  also,  were  severely  reprimanded  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  for  having  declared  their  assent  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton's  protest,  although  no  set  of  men  could  have 
been  better  judges  of  the  law  and  usage  in  such  a  case. 

Thb  session  went  on  quietly,  till  the  earl  of  Marchmont 
the  lord  chancellor,  suddenly  presented  an  act  for  imposing  an 
oath  to  abjure  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Pretender,  '^in  the 
most  horrid  scurrilous  terms  imaginable.^  This  overture  was 
contraTy  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  even  the  commands 
of  the  lord  commissioner ;  it  divided  the  house,  and  excited 
considerable  animosity  among  the  members,  and  overtures 
were  made  to  the  duke's  tail  to  return  and  assist  them  in  de- 
feating the  motion,  which  they  would  have  done,  had  it  gone 
on.  But  the  commissioner  stopped  its  further  progress  by 
adjourning  the  parliament  to  the  18th  of  August.  '*  And  I 
can  assure  you,''  says  one  of  Mr.  Carstares'  correspondents, 
**'  the  adjournment  was  generally  well  received  by  the  people, 
of  all  ranks  and  persuasions ;  for  not  one  set  of  people  were 
unanimous  for  pressing  it.  The  presbyterian  members  of 
parliament,  and  the  very  ministers  of  this  place,  were  divided 
upon  that  question^.''  And  so,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  '^  we  take 
leave  of  this  monstrous  parliament,  which,  from  a  convention, 
was  metamorphosed  and  transubstantiated  into  a  parliament, 
and  when  dead  revived  again,  and  all  this  to  support  the  in- 
terest, and  continue  the  dominion,  of  a  set  of  men  that  would, 
notwithstanding  their  pretended  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  break  in  upon  the  same,  by  overturning  and  trampling 

'  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  14.  '  Own  Timet,  y.  24. 

'  Hemotn,  15.  «  Ctntaitt'  State  Papen,  714, 1716. 
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upon  the  most  nice  and  sacred  part  of  oar  constitation,  the 
greatest  preservation  and  bulwark  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  a  free  people*." 

The  project  of  an  union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  had 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  former  sovereigns,  was  now  proee- 
cuted  in  earnest,  and  to  a  successful  issue.  Commissioners 
for  both  kingdoms  were  appointed;  on  the  English  side  was 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  there  was  no  presbyterian 
minister  appointed  by  the  other  party.  The  commissioners 
met  for  the  first  time  on  the  22d  of  October,  at  the  Cockpit, 
where,  after  reading  both  commissions,  sir  Nathan  Wright, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  spoke  as  follows : — 
^^  We  do  with  great  satisfaction  meet  your  lordships  on  this 
occasion  .  .  .  that  England  and  Scotland,  already  imited  in 
alliance  under  one  head,  the  queen,  may  f^r  ever  hereafter 
become  one  people ;  one  in  heart  and  affections ;  one  in  in- 
terest ;  one  in  name  and  in  deed ;  a  work  which,  if  it  can  be 
brought  to  }>as8,  promiseth  a  lasting  happiness  to  all."  This 
was  responded  to  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  with  eqnal 
frankness  and  cordiality.  There  not  being  a  quorum  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  the  10th  of  November,  when  they  met,  &nd  the  negocia- 
tions  commenced.  During  all  this  time  there  had  not  a  word 
been  said  on  the  difficult  point  of  religion,  on  either  side ;  but, 
like  wise  negociators,  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  were 
willing  to  feel  each  other's  pulses  in  the  smaller  matters,  before 
thev  touched  the  more  weighty  and  difficult  subject,  which 
had  been  the  rock  on  which  all  former  negociations  had  split. 
The  Scottish  episcopal  clergy,  however,  were  not  so  cautious; 
for  on  the  10th  of  December,  calculating  on  the  queen's  known 
attachment  to  the  reformed  catholic  church,  they  petitioned  her 
majesty  to  compassionate  their  poverty  and  distress,  and  to 
admit  them  to  benefices. 

**  We,  your  majesty's  most  humble,  dutifiil,  loyal,  and  most 
obedient  subjects,  look  on  it  as  no  small  blessing  to  have  a 
queen  of  our  ancient  race  of  kings,  who  has  always  been  a 
pattern  of  virtue,  and  a  constant  support  and  owner  of  the 
true  reformed  orthodox  religion ;  and  who,  since  her  coming 
to  the  crown  of  her  illustrious  ancestors,  has  shewn  such  good 
and  generous  inclinations  to  make  all  her  subjects  live  happily, 
that  we  have  presumed  most  humbly  to  address  your  majes^, 
to  take  into  your  royal  consideration,  the  condition  of  the 

1  Memoirs,  19,  20. 
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subjects  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  in  this  kingdom.  It  is 
not  unknomd  to  your  majesty,  the  hard  measures  and  dis- 
couragements they  met  with  of  late  years,  particularly  those 
of  the  clergy,  tliongh  they  have  always  behaved  themselves 
(as  their  principles  obliged  them  to  do), peaceably  and  sub-, 
missively  to  supreme  authority.  May  it  therefore  please  your 
sacred  majesty,  to  talie  those  into  your  royal  protection,  and 
give  liberty  to  such  parishes,  where  all  or  most  of  the  heritors 
and  inhabitants  are  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  to  call,  place, 
and  give  benefices  to  ministers  of  their  own  principles,  which 
the  presbyteriaus  themselves  can  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of;  for,  if  the  plurality  they  pretend  to  be  true,  by  this  act  of 
grace  neither  their  churches  nor  benefices  are  in  hazard ; 
which  favour  will  oblige  us  more  and  more,  out  of  gratitude 
as  well  as  duty,  to  send  up  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that 
the  same  good  Providence  which  placed  your  majesty  upon 
the  throne,  and  has  blessed  the  beginning  of  your  reign  with 
such  glorious  success,  may  preserve  your  majesty  for  a  blessing 
to  these  lands,  and  that  we  may  never  want  a  true  protestant, 
of  the  same  royal  blood,  to  govern  us,  while  sun  and  moon 
endure  *." 

1703. — It  does  not  appear  what  answer  had  been  given  to 
this  petition ;  but  the  episcopalians  now  conceived  some  hopes 
of  relief  to  their  miseries  from  a  change  of  ministry  in  Scot- 
landyfor  the  new  ministers  were  chiefly  episcopalians  and  anti- 
revolutioners.  This  produced  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  clergy; 
but  it  proportionably  alarmed  the  presbyteriaus.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  dissolve  the  couvention-Z/on^-parUament,  which  had 
sat  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  to  summon  a  new  parliament, 
to  be  elected  in  the  ancient  constitutional  manner.  The  earl 
of  Seafield,  principal  secretary  of  state,  who,  Mr.  Lockhart 
says,  *^  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  which  the  court  might  fill 
up  with  what  they  pleased,"  came  down  to  influence  the 
elections,  and  it  so  happened  ^*  that  a  greater  number  of  men 
of  anti-revolution  principles  were  chosen  than  had  been  known 
in  any  parliament  since  the  Revolution."  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  (who  was  the  earl  of  Arran,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  the  son  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  her  own  right, 
by  James,  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton 
by  Charles  II.)  obtained  from  her  majesty  a  letter  to  the  privy 
council,  which  contained  the  following  clause: — **— We 
do,  in  the  first  place,  recommend  to  your  care,  the  church 

'  Salmon's  Chronology,  i.  323.  —  Boyer*!  History  of  Queen  Aanei  folio, 
pp.  25-27. 
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now  established  by  law,  &c.  .  *  .  We  are  infonned  that 
there  are  many  dissenters  within  that  kingdom,  who,  albeit 
tliey  differ  from  the  established  church  in  opinion  as  to  church 
government  and  form,  yet  are  of  the  protestant  reformed  re- 
ligion, some  of  which  are  in  possession  of  benefices,  and 
odiers  exercise  their  worship  in  meeting-houses.  It  is  our 
royal  pleasure  that  they  should  be  directed  to  live  suitably  to 
the  reformed  religion  which  they  profess,  submissively  to  our 
laws,  decently  and  regularly  with  relation  to  the  church  es- 
tablished by  law,  as  good  christians  and  subjects ;  and  in  so 
doing,  that  they  be  protected  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  in  their  persons  and  estates,  according  to  tlie 
laws  of  the  kingdom  :  and  we  recommend  to  the  clergy  of  the 
established  discipline  their  living  in  brotherly  love  and  com- 
munion with  such  dissenters.*^ 

Encouraged  by  these  expressions  in  her  majesty's  letter, 
and  her  repeated  assurances  that  she  would  support  the  church 
of  England,  and  even  the  least  member  of  it,  in  all  their  just 
rights  and  privileges,  the  Scottish  clergy  framed  another  ad- 
dress to  the  queen.  Tliey  sent  up  Dr.  Skene  and  Dr.  Scott  to 
present  it,  and  they  were  introduced  to  her  majesty  by  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  and  viscount  Tarbat.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  bishops  seem  at  this  time  to  have  sunk  into 
obscurity ;  for  we  never  hear  of  their  having  taken  any  part  in 
these  addresses,  nor  of  their  having  publicly  executed  any 
episcopal  acts. 

"  Dread  Sovereign, — We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
obedient  subjects,  and  most  humble  supplicants,  being  deeply 
sensible  that  the  divine  goodness  hath  raised  your  majesty  to 
the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors,  as  a  nursing-mother  to  the 
true  church  of  God,  for  the  support  and  preservation  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  all  your  dominions,  and  now 
especially,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  blessing  to  this  your  ma- 
jesty's ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  (in  the  present  deplorable 
circumstances  of  this  natiofial  church),  do  presume  to  offer 
our  most  humble  and  most  sincere  congratulations  upon  your 
majesty's  accession  to  the  crown. 

"  And  beg  liberty  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  afflicted  episcopal  clergy,  who,  in  the  years  1688 
and  1689,  and  some  years  after,  the  truly  ancient  and  aposto- 
lical government  of  Uie  church  by  bishops,  were  deprived  of, 
and  put  from,  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  offices  and  posses- 
sions of  their  livings,  and  thereby  reduced  to  great  extremity 
and  want.    During  the  continuance  of  which  suffering  8tate« 
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many  worthy  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  taken  away 
by  death ;  and  we,  whom  it  hath  pleased  God  to  continue  in 
life,  have  laboured  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  our  trials,  by 
a  christian  and  peaceable  submission  and  resignation  to  His 
will.  And  in  truth  and  gratitude  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  many  of  us  in  a  great  measure  owe  our  lives  to 
the  charity  and  beneficence  of  such  of  your  majesty's  good 
subjects,  as  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  that  a  society 
of  men  consecrated  to  the  altar,  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
should  perish  in  a  christian  kingdom  for  want  of  bread.  So  now 
that  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  your  majesty  upon 
the  imperial  throne  of  these  dominions,  the  relief  and  ad- 
vantages which  all  your  loyal  subjects  do  enjoy,  from  the  benign 
influenceof  your  majesty's  auspicious  government,  encourageth 
us,  your  majesty's  most  humble  supplicants,  under  the  present 
distress^  and  miserable  starving  condition  of  many  of  our 
munerous  families,  to  implore  that  princely  commiseration 
and  matchless  clemency,  which  have  ever  been  congenial  and 
peculiar  to  the  blood  royal,  and  are  eminently  lodged  in  your 
sacred  person.  Humbly  beseeching  that  your  royal  bounty 
and  indulgence  may  be  extended  to  us  in  such  manner,  and 
by  such  methods,  as  your  majesty  in  your  princely  wisdom 
shall  think  fit,  that  we  may  find  ourselves  more  and  more 
obliged  devoutly  to  pray  tliat  your  years  may  be  many  and 
your  reign  glorious." 

The  deputation  was  graciously  received,  and  the  queen 
returned  the  following  answer : — "I  take  the  expressions  of 
your  duty  and  loyalty  very  kindly,  and  you  may  be  assured  of 
my  protection,  and  of  my  endeavours  to  supply  your  neces- 
sities, as  far  as  conveniently  I  can :  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  continue  in  your  duty ;  and  I  commend  you  to  live  in 
peace  and  christian  love  with  the  clergy  who  are  invested 
with  the  church  government  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom." 

As  Mr.  Skinner  justly  observes,  this  answer  was  "  of  a 
softer  nature  than  any  speech  which  the  episcopal  clergy  had 
for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  throne;  it  en- 
couraged the  whole  of  them  to  form  higher  hopes,  and  to 
concert  such  probable  schemes  for  enlarging  their  subsistence 
as  they  thought  might  now  be  carried  on  with  safety,  under 
such  a  mild  administration  *."  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a 
fund  had  been  established  fiom  subscriptions,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  archbishops  Ross  and  Patterson, 
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and  bishop  Graham,  of  the  Isles,  with  such  of  the  cle^j  as 
resided  in  Edinburgh.  These  prelates  gave  a  commission  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur  Millar,  who  was  formerly  the  incum- 
bent  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  in  which  the  ^  honest  town  ** 
of  Musselburgh  is  situate,  but  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
benefice  under  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  the  Four  Pleas  of  presby- 
tery, empowering  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  ^  to  collect  money 
among  the  well-disposed  there,  for  the  relief  of  the  suflTering 
clergy  of  Scotland."  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  obtained  a 
brief  from  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  then  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, which  enabled  him  to  collect  nearly  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  King,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  corre^ondence,  and 
who  assisted  him  greatly  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  bis 
journey,  and  in  his  letters  expressed  the  most  cordial  good- 
will to  himself  and  to  his  cause  ^. 

The  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  March; 
the  earl  of  Seafield,  lord  chancellor,  was  nominated  royal  com- 
missioner, and  George  Meldrum,  formerly  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  chosen  moderator.  In  the  royal  letter,  the  queen 
says,  that  they  were  now  met  ^*  at  the  time  appointed  by  her 
proclamation^^ — ^^  we  renew  the  assurance  given  by  us  for  pro- 
tection of  the  presbyterian  government,  as  that  which  we 
find  acceptable  to  the  inclinatious  of  our  people,  and  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  our  kingdom.  We  are  confident 
that  you  will  .  .  .  carry  so  with  others  of  the  reformed  pro- 
testant  religion,  albeit  differing  from  you  in  forms  of  church 
policy,  that  by  your  meekness  and  charity  they  may  be  the 
more  inclined  to  live  peaceably  and  dutifully  under  us,  and  in 
brotherly  love  and  respect  towards  yon  and  the  established 
church  V  Now,  although  the  ^  inclination  of  the  people**  be 
the  fundamental  principle  on  which  they  had  based  their 
claim  to  establishment  in  their  Claim  of  Right,  yet  Hether- 
ington  ungratefully  asserts  that  this  clause  in  the  royal  mes- 
sage ''  might  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  its  claim 
to  any  higher  and  more  sacred  authority  3."  To  be  sure  it 
was ;  but  it  was  the  claim  which  they  themselves  had  asserted, 
and  although  they  might  have  been  ashamed  to  base  their  policy 
upon  a  more  sacred  foundation,  yet  they  have  no  right  now  to 
complain  when  their  own  terms  are  employed.  In  their  an- 
swer to  the  queen's  letter  they  admit  this  to  have  been  their 
foundation  principle  ;   but  in  their  address  in  their  ninth 
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session,  they  assert  the  oft-refuted  falsehood,  that  '^  the  re- 
formation  from  popery  was  by  presbyters,  and  thai  prelacy 
inras  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  the 
nation."  Then  they  boldly  stale — ^^  Though  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  be  unquestionably  bound  as  christians,  and  more 
especially  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  to  maintain 
charity  and  forbearance  towards  those  who  peaceably  differ 
from  us,  and  contain  themselves  within  the  just  limits  of 
sobriety  and  reason,  yet  we  cannot  but  complain  of  the  dis- 
orders of  some  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  who,  with  a  few  of 
their  abettors,  that  have  given  as  little  evidence  of  their  affec- 
tion to  your  majesty ^s  government  as  to  the  established  church, 
transgress  your  laws  by  preaching,  though  not  qualified  to 
your  majesty's  government — by  despising  sentences  of  depri- 
Tation  by  the  privy  council,  and  deposition  by  church  judi- 
catories— ^by  invading  settled  churches — by  intruding  into 
Tacant  churches — and  by  irregular  baptizings  and  clandestine 
marriages,  and  several  other  gross  abuses ;  all  which  tend  to 
the  weakening  and  frustrating  the  good  ends  of  discipline,  the 
increase  of  licentiousness  and  irreligion,  and  the  spreading 
of  error  and  [catholic]  doctrine  contrary  to  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  ratified  in  parliament  ^" 

An  invincible  difficulty  still  retarded  the  spread  of  presby- 
terianism  by  the  attachment  of  the  people  in  the  parts  be- 
yond the  Tay  to  episcopacy  and  to  their  episcopal  clergy- 
men ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  act  for  plant- 
ing the  vacant  churches  in  the  north.  The  outrages  on  the 
episcopal  meeting  at  Glasgow,  to  be  afterwards  narrated,  be- 
came known  in  the  Assembly ;  and  David  Williamson  filled 
them  with  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  pre- 
lacy, and  encouraged  them  to  stand  firm  to  their  covenanted 
work  of  reformation,  assuring  the  Assembly  ^^  that  prelacy 
should  never  come  in  there  but  by  blood!"  Ministers  from 
the  better  supplied  districts  of  the  south  were  sent  to  itinerate  as 
missionaries,  to  be  relieved  every  three  months  by  others ;  a 
circumstance  which,  of  itself  alone,  would  confute  their  vain 
boast  that  presbytery  was  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  unless  the  people  had  been  figuratively  represented  by 
the  three  tailors  of  Tooley-street.  There  is  nothing  recorded 
in  the  acts  of  this  Assembly  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
it  was  dissolved  otherways  than  in  the  usual  way ;  but  we 
leani  from  other  sources  that  it  was  dissolved  by  an  exertion 
of  the  prerogative  J  in  the  inidst  of  preparation  "  for  asserting 

^  Acts  of  AssemblTi  sesdon  9,  p.  321. 
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the  supremacy  of  Christ.'*  On  tMs  fact,  Dr.  M'Crie's  en- 
dence  is  indisputable,  for  he  was  too  keen  a  partizan  to  have 
told  more  than  the  truth — ^i .  e.  if  it  were  to  hurt  him-  He  sajs, 
^'  And  in  1703,  when  the  Assembly  had  prepared  the  diraft 
of  an  act  for  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  church,  and  the  divine  right  of  the  presbyterian 
government,  it  was  abruptly  dissolved  [in  its  thirteenth  ses- 
sion] by  her  majesty'' s  commissioner^  without  any  recorded  pro- 
test ^J^  Willison  says  they  did  remonstrate  ^ ;  but  no  protest  or 
remonstrance  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly ;  nay, 
Hetherington  says  that  they  pretended  there  "  was  no  parti- 
cular urgent  business  before  it,'"  and  therefore  they  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  quietly  separated,  as  if  the  diissolution 
had  been  their  own  act !'. 

When  the  presbyterians  have  so  often  succumbed  to  the 
royal  supremacy,  how  absurd  is  it  in  them  to  taunt  the  anglo- 
catholic  church  with  recognising  the  queen  as  her  temporal  head, 
whilst  die  church  herself  only  recognises  her  as  her  supreme 
civil  ruler.  But  whether  the  kirk  will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  she 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  queen  as  supreme,  in  just  the  same 
sense  that  die  anglo-catholic  church  most  cheerfully  recog- 
nises her ;  and  we  have  now  seen  several  instances  in  which 
she  has  been  practically  convinced  that  the  sovereign  is  her 
head  in  that  sense.  When  the  catholic  church  in  Scotland  was 
oppressed  by  the  operation  of  the  Assertory  act,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  presbyterians  accused  her  of 
erastianism ;  although  her  bishops  and  clergy  were  then  the 
noblest  and  the  most  intrepid  asserters  of  the  rights  of  the  church 
that  any  later  age  can  produce.  But  presbytery  has  ever  been 
erastian,  and  it  was  established  in  1689  by  merely  lay  autho- 
rity ;  for  there  was  not  one  spiritual  person  in  that  conveution- 
parliament  which  changed  the  church  government.  "  If," 
says  Leslie,  "  presbytery  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  eras- 
tianism, has  sucked  its  milk,  and  is  still  nourished  by  it,  how 
decently  does  it  look  to  see  tlie  presbyterians  rail  at  it  and  ab- 
jure it !  Are  they  sworn  to  destroy  that  which  first  gave  them 
birth?" 

The  rev.  Robert  Calder  was  imprisoned  for  some  months 
in  the  common  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  afterwards  tried 
for  what  had  been  made  high  treason — that  is,  for  speaking  and 
writing  against  presbytery ;  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  the 
compiler  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Eloquence,"  and  was  very  ob- 
noxious in   consequence  to  the  ministers.     After  escaping 
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from  the  toils  of  the  lord  advocate,  Mr.  Calder  went  to  Aber- 
deen, and  officiated  to  a  small  congregation  in  his  own  house, 
for  which  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council 
on  Good  Friday.  They  fixed  on  that  day  in  order  to  prevent  his 
administering  the  holy  communion  to  his  little  flock  on  Easter 
day.  The  episcopaUans  of  that  city  were  so  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  presbyterians,  that  the  latter  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  rabble  the  clergy,  but  they  obtained  peremptory  sum- 
monses from  the  privy  council  for  each  of  the  clergy  to  appear 
on  Good  Friday  to  answer  for  what  was  called  their  irregular 
proceedings.  *^  So  that  now  they  are  deprived  both  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  can  have  them  no  otherwise 
than  as  in  a  heathen  country,  and  as  in  the  primitive  church 
in  times  of  persecution,  under  the  peril  of  the  lawless  mob  or  of 
authority.  In  this  great  distress,  they  of  the  church  in  Aber- 
deen, much  superior  in  number  and  substance  to  the  kirk  party, 
have  humbly  addressed  her  majesty,  representing  the  deplora- 
bleness  of  their  condition,  and  imploring  her  majesty's  protec- 
tion at  least  for  their  consciences ;  but  they  must  bear  their 
chains.**  These  Confessors  had  all  intended  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  their  congregations  which  met  in  their  own 
houses,  for  they  had  been  driven  from  their  churches ;  but  by 
summoning  them  to  Edinburgh  on  Good  Friday,  they  thus  put 
an  interdict  upon  the  sacraments.  '^  It  must  be  said  of  the 
Scots  clergy  in  general,  that  they  have  stood  noble  Confessors  to 
episcopacy  through  a  long  trial  of  bitter  sufferings  and  re- 
proaches. Perhaps  the  primitive  times  afford  us  not  a  greater 
example  ^" 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  parliament  was  ridden  wilh  the 
usual  solemnity ;  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  the  commis- 
sioner, and  the  earl  of  Seafield  was  the  lord  chancellor. 
All  that  was  said  in  the  royal  letter  about  religion  was,  "  We 
have  upon  several  occasions  given  you  and  all  our  good  sub- 
jects assurance  of  our  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  protect 
them  in  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties,  as  at  present  esta^ 
blished  by  law." — The  queen's  title  was  recognised,  and  after 
that,  the  earl  of  Marchmont  proposed  an  act,  which  passed 
the  House,  for  the  security  of  the  presbyterian  gpvemment ; 
"  ratifying,  approving,  and  perpetually  confirming  all  laws,  &c. 
made  for  establishing  and  preserving  the  true  reformed  protes- 
tant  religion  and  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  at  present 
owned  and  settled  within  this  kingdom,  and  in  its  presbyterian 
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Mo  the  word  o£ 

tkis  ki&sdoB.* 

of'ri^  ther 

:!«  lo  the  veid  of 

:nxj  u  xbe  -^r  'r  irtsmt  dt  lu  people.     Sir  Dsrid 

ri.nTi  irrxe-i-  i:j£  x  wss  TTfciriiiiie  lo  ■nJmch  all 
nzixs  nirme^  Ezti  ^  jfirx  tut  »:«e  ■iM.  «f  the  chvrch  of 
r'lirsc  {z.r'frr  -r-^t^rkssHH.  T>  vi^c^  the  Manpiis  of  Iif>- 
ft:  *n  ?^^iliri^  ^Li£  "^  UK  -c^LLBK  v^»  ^~^  azkoe  he  vas  sore 

"»-«ry  --^Lriia  "  jTu*  rr^s:  riH:i«s  r*^-?"  ''^"*  ^^  freak  id  tiiis 
7&r*!  JoiBfii.  mil  Liitiikiixrs  skt^  *"  if  iht  qocca  hod  been  as 
{^■rsc*  rzii  TL  y^r  .ETti  JO  a  F^Tri"»i.  she  ■teht  easflj  have 
rr  £7*nnis-£  ii*sc  ^t-rr  z  iir  M  t2js  tboe  the  Hoose  eoBsislod 
ff  u«  m  rv^:  xanir^i  ssii  f.ctj  tmUuA,  thiitj  whcteof 
— M-i  iirxns^  li-jc  Tiiri  ;c  li*  oct  ralifriB^  pccsbTtefT,  omI 
s-rirr-cw-:  ir^*»  oao  Atk^  w^^i  lost  were  eptscc^ialsv  but 
rit.iMf  i:  ~:«e  ^si.om'^:^;"  sLjfci .  b<coaae  there  vas  no  Ibmed 
us^^ri.  UTTn*c  Tr=$.:  j^^rr  ai  VLix  thoe,  or  lo  please  the  oonrl; 
si:  iLj;:  ^j<£r»  o^»  ztc  rr~oeiiT  spsakiB^,  a  p^araKlr  of  abore 
s::iff^«-:b:^£&  3rix»fr%^7.1rt^aet;  ■ioimj^  I  whiA  [the  ma- 
-•nr..:'~  itr^ fnZ- iiak±.  o» ibe czke  of  HaBfltaa  asdiaanT  others, 
vf!7-  n:  wmis  rrs«C5:Asaw  Xcv  had  the  qaeeo  designed 
1-  ::iimr:D:v  ^-i^^c.-ciarx.  k  is  vi>rk!>3S  it  voold  hare  been  bo 
'ixri  "ask  i:  iA«^  D:oe  u  •-"• 

A  riT^rr  r^c  irTrisi  d_«i  h  vc-oli  be  po|Ki64*d  in  paiiia- 
n^ni  \'  cnz^  a  rrl-frir:  rr  •.:•  ifce  eri>cop>aIiazis, wbich  so  much 
i^L.-TT»-i  Hi*  rrrst  t-I£t-1aiss  thii  they  published  sereral 
-.in  .  -zl-i^  tsrizz.'iZ  A.-r-via^  aoj  lR:4entioo  to  the  church.  On 
iir;  >rr  :c  M17.  Mtlirrrau  VKviaalor  of  the  last  Assembly, 
7'-^-j»r^i  r^5:cc  uie  crssdssioner  and  parliament,  and  ray 
1  -:  t^fCDf- UT  uT^ei  sjwasf  toWration.  Bfis  smumio  was  pub- 
jisi»e»2-  izd  i*  r»?w  hcirte  n>e ;  in  vfaicfa  he  says,  **  Is  it  not  ob- 
r::«2$  v>  ary.  tbes.  that  the  coosecpwnce  <if  soch  a  toleration 
w-ccL^i  be  so  iar  firooi  the  qmef  aad  peace  of  the  nation,  that 
it  wc-^-d  be  a  mean  to  raise  ifirisian  where  it  is  not,  in  con- 
greniSros  ai>i  &Biibes,  and  hei^ten  and  perpetuate  it  when 
nisieii.  ...  I  know  no  Miui&teis  of  that  way  who  judge  com- 
mo^icB  w-tih  ns  in  worship  onlawfiil.  imless  there  be  any  of 
th<£m  who  assen  soch  a  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  as 
nulli5es  ibe  mii;istzy  and  all  the  ordinances  dispensed  by  sacb 
who  want  it ;  and  that,  I  confess,  is  soch  an  opinion  that  I 
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think  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  protestani  churchy  being 
destructive  to  the.  truth  and  being  of  the  most  of  protestant 
churches  ^."  This  sermon  was  verj  severely  criticised  by  bishop 
Sage  after  its  publication.  Mr.  Meldrum  was  a  fallen  star, 
haying  been  episcopally  ordained ;  he  held  a  living  at  Aber- 
deen, which  he  vacated  in  1681,  when  the  Test  was  imposed, 
because  it  bound  him  to  renounce  the  covenant,  to  which  he 
had  been  secretly  attached.  When  king  James  granted  the 
toleration  in  1687,  he  was  desirous  of  re-occupying  the  church 
that  he  had  vacated,  but  it  having  been  canonic^lly  filled, 
his  desire  could  not  be  complied  with ;  and  meeting  with 
another  disappointment,  '^  he  grew  piqued,''  and  went  to  Kil- 
winning in  Aryshire,  where  he  set  up  a  presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  continued  this  schismatical  meeting  till  the  Revo- 
lution, when,  being  greatly  superior  to  the  other  ministers,  he 
was  presented  to  the  Tron  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  that  university.  He  must  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  atrocities  that  were  committed  on  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  Ayrshire,  which  had  perhaps  case-hardened 
him  against  granting  any  relief  to  their  sufferings. 

The  earl  of  Strathmore  brought  in  an  act  on  the  1st  of 
June,  '^  for  a  toleration  to  all  protestants  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship ;"  but  it  was  more  particularly  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  episcopal  church.  It  was  read  a  first  time,  when  a 
remonstrance  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk  was  presented 
against  it,  signed  by  George  Meldrum,  importing  in  substance 
**  that  there  could  not  be  a  just  ground  to  desire  or  grant  a 
toleration  to  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  seeing  there 
was  never  in  any  nation  a  toleration  allowed  where  there  was 
no  pretence  of  conscience  against  joint  communion.  That  in 
Scotland  the  people  had  no  scruple  in  their  consciences  agauist 
communion  and  worship  with  the  legal  established  church,  till 
of  late,  in  some  places,  they  had  been  practised  upon,  and 
divided  by,  prelatic  ministers.  That  difference  in  opinion 
about  church  government  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  separa- 
tion in  worship.  That  to  grant  a  toleration  to  that  party,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  church  and  state,  must  unavoid- 
ably shake  the  foundation  of  their  present  happy  constitu- 
tion ;  overthrow  those  laws  upon  which  it  was  settled ;  need- 
lessly disturb  that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  the  nation  had 
enjoyed  since  the  Revolution  [!]  ;  disquiet  the  minds  of  her 
majesty's  best  subjects ;  increase  animosities,  confusions,  dis- 
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cord,  wad  lumults ;  enervate  discipline,  open  a  door  to  Tice, 
popery,  and  other  errors,  and  bring  the  nation  into  the  same 
or  worse  miseries  and  mischiefii  bom  which  it  had  been  mer- 
cifully delivered  [!] .  We  do,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech, 
yea,  we  are  bold  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  the  church 
of  God  in  this  land,  eamestfy  to  obtest  your  grace  and  the 
most  honourable  estates,  that  no  meh  nwtianqfany  legal  tole- 
ration to  those  of  the  prelatical  principles  be  entertained  by 
the  paiiiament  Bein^  persuaded  that  in  the  present  case  and 
circumstances  of  this  church  and  nation,  to  enact  a  toleration 
for  those  of  that  way  (which  God  qf  hii  infinite  mercy  avert), 
would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  would  bring  opon 
the  promoters  thereof,  and  upon  their  families,  the  dreadUul 
guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  eflfects  that  may  ensue 
thereupon.  Edinburgh,  January  the  1st,  1703.  Signed,  in 
the  name  and  at  the  appointment  of  the  said  commission  of 
the  General  Assembly,  by  George  Meldrom,  moderator.** 

In  consequence  of  this  very  unchristian  remonstrance 
from  the  commission,  the  motion  for  toleration  was  lost.  It 
shews,  however,  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rabble 
at  the  Revolution  were  approved  and  ''  homologated**  by  the 
whole  presby terian  establishment ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  laid  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  an  enthusiastic  and  thoughtless 
mob,  acting  from  the  brutal  instinct  of  their  nature  and  the 
impilse  of  the  moment  Mr.  Meldrum  says,  ^'  he  knows  no 
episcopal  minister  who  judges  communion  with  the  presby  te- 
rians  unlawful.**  His  knowledge  of  them  must  have  been 
very  limited.  It  certainly  is  unlawful  to  hold  commmuon  wiUi 
churches  whose  orders,  though  they  may  be  really  valid,  yet 
which  require  sinful  terms  of  communion ;  but  particularly  with 
so-called  churches,  who  not  only  have  no  orders  at  all,  but 
whose  terms  of  communion  are  likewise  sinful.  Subscription  to 
erroneous  propositions#  such  as  many  of  those  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  is  a  sinful  term  of  communion  ;  so  is  sub- 
scription to  doubtful  prcq[x>sitions,  ^^  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,**  and  must  incur  damnation.  Many  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  U)e  Confession  have  been  opposed  and  confuted  by 
boly  and  faithful  men ;  and  as  subscription  to  the  Westmin- 
ster formulary  does  not  merely  import  an  obligation  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  communion,  but  signifies  an  HMen/ to  these  sin- 
ful propositions,  and  that  such  subscription  is  a  confession  oi 
their  own  faith ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  signed  by  faidiful  men 
without  sin.  Besides,  the  presby  terians  required  a  subscrip- 
tion to  more  for  admission  to  ministerial  communion  than  is 
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contained  in  their  Confession.    They  required  a  real  abrenun- 
ciatian  of  catholic  principles,  and  of  episcopacy  itself^. 

Thb  unconstitutional  manner  of  Ibe  election  of  king 
William's  conrention,  and  the  turning  of  it  into  a  parliament 
by  the  mere  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  now  liable  to  so 
many  grare  objections,  and  was  occupying  so  much  of  public 
attention,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  act  io  ratify  ond 
coi^irm  all  its  irregularities,  and  in  particular  the  violent 
breach  that  had  been  made  on  the  censtitution  by  abolishing 
the  first  estate  of  parliament,  and  splitting  the  third  estate  into 
two.  It  was  therefore  declared  to  be  high  treason  "  to  disown, 
quarrel,  or  impugn''  its  authority.  Another  clause  of  the  act 
made  it  likewise  hiffh  treason  ^^  to  quarrel,  impugn,  or  endea- 
vour,'by  writing  or  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  or  other 
open  act  or  deed,  to  alter  or  innovate  the  Claim  of  Right,  or 
anp  article  thereof f^  particularly  that  famous  one  respecting  the 
*'  intolerable  grievance"  of  episcopacy.  It  shews  a  consciousness 
of  having  been  in  the  wrong,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
stifle  public  opinion  by  acts  of  parliament.  The  last  clause  oc- 
casioned a  warm  debate,  and  Mr.  James  More,  of  Stoney  wood, 
said — *^  That  he  was  sure,  and  everybody  knew,  that  the  shire 
of  Aberdeen,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  was  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion ;  and  if,  after  this  act  was  passed,  his 
countrymen  should,  in  discharge  of  their  own  consciences,  in 
a  regular  way  address  the  sovereign  or  parliament  (which,  by 
the  Claim  of  Right,  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,)  for  a 
rectification  of  the  present  presbyterian  establishment,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  neither  i^falUble  nor  unalterable,  he  de- 
sired to  know  whether  or  not  such  an  address  should  import 
treason?"  To  this  sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Whitelaw,  an- 
swered— ^^  That  this  act  did  not,  indeed,  preclude  addressing 
for  a  toleration;  but  if,  after  it  were  passed  into  a  law,  any 
person  should  own  that  he  thought  presbyterian  government 
was  a  wrong  establishment,  and  tiiat  episcopacy  ought  to  be 
restored,  such  a  person  ought  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason  I  ^* 
This  act  was  '^  read,  voted,  and  passed,"  and  therefore  it  was 
now  high  treason  to  oppose  presbytery  in  any  way!^  This 
act  gave  presbytery  as  firm  a  settlement,  and  as  full  a  security, 
as  ^e  law  could  give  it;  for  it  was  now  declared  high  treason 
to  attempt  any  alteration  in  it.    King  WiUiam  had  often  been 

^  See  this  subject  eztenriyely  and  concliunYely  handled  in  Bishop  Sage's  Rn- 
sonableness  of  a  Toleration  inquired  into,  purely  on  Church  Principles. 
'  Lockhart's  Memours*  52, 53— Boyer's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  66. 
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importuned  to  pass  an  act  similar  to  this,  but  he  would  never 
consent  toit^. 

Although  the  queen  had  graciously  assured  the  presbjte 
rians  of  her  determination  to  support  their  establishment,  it 
neither  satisfied  them  nor  shortened  their  desire  to  extirpate 
episcopacy  in  both  kingdoms.  On  the  20th  of  May  about  700 
discontented  presbyterians  met  in  arms,  during  the  sittinguif 
parliament,  at  a  country  village,  or  perhaps  farm-house*  called 
Caimtable,  near  to  the  loyal  burgh  of  Sanquhar.  Here  thej 
spent  some  time  in  prayer,  and  in  singing  the  48th  and  50th 
Psalms,  concerning  God^s  coming  to  judge  the  wicked.  After 
that  they  marched  into  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  affixed, 
with  all  the  usual  formalities,  upon  the  cross,  ^^  the  Apologetic 
Declaration,  and  Admonitory  Vindication  of  a  poor  wasted  and 
misrepresented  remnant  of  the  anti-popish,  anti-prelatic,  and- 
erastian,  anti-sectarian,  true  presby terian  church  of  Christ  in 
Scotland,  united  together  in  a  general  correspondence.**  Rne- 
vious  to  entering  Sanquhar  they  renewed  their  covenant  for 
the  extirpation  of  episcopacy ;  and  in  the  Declaration,  which 
is  a  very  long  document,  they  renounced  Anne,  princess  of  Den- 
mark, from  being  their  queen,  because  she  had  promised  to 
maintain  episcopacy  in  England.  '^  Therefore  we,  finding  the 
like,  esteem  ourselves  obliged  also  so  to  do;  and  to  declare  to 
the  world,  that  we  cannot  oum  princess  Anne  as  our  lawful, 
chosen,  covenanted  princess,  such  as  we  ought  to  have,  nor 
can  have  no  prince  or  princess  but  a  covenanted  one ;  and 
such  as  will  not  accept  of  the  qualifications  of  a  covenanted 
subject  with  God,  shall  never  (through  grace)  be  chosen,  owned, 
or  subjected  to  as  a  prince  by  us*." 

They  ordered  their  emissaries  to  fix  this  DeclaraUon  on 
all  the  market-crosses  in  the  kingdom ;  and  they  accomplished 
it  in  Dumfries  and  some  other  burghs.  Their  firiends  in  the 
government,  however,  managed  to  hush  up  this  act  of  high 
treason,  and,  like  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  all  inquiries  into 
it  were  stifled.  But  had  a  similar  party  of  the  oppressed  epis- 
copalians done  such  an  act  of  treason,  the  government  would 
have  punished  them  with  the  most  exemplary  rigour,  and  their 
historians  would  have  very  faitlifuUy  recorded  the  seditions 
act;  whereas  it  was  hushed  up,  and  has  never  been  alluded 
to  by  any  presby  terian  writer  whatsoever.  It  was  now  made 
high  treason  for  any  member  of  the  church  even  to  write  or 

1  Burnet*8  0«rn  Times,  ▼.  94,  95. 
3  Appendix  to  Wolf  Stript— Leslie's  Theological  Works,  iy.  478.  Oxford  cdil. 
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speak  against  presbytery;  but  had  the  whole  of  the  700  armed 
men  that  met  at  Sanquhar,  and  committed  that  real  act  of 
treason,  been  episcopalians,  they  would  have  been  decimated 
at  least. 

The  following  letter  gives  such  an  excellent  account  of 
some  persecuting  transactions  that  occurred  this  year,  that  I 
shall  give  it  entire.  It  is  dated  Glasgow,  the  2dth  of  October. 
The  writer  says, — ^^  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  confirm  to  you  the 
satifaction  you  express  in  yours  of  tlfe  17th  instant,  that  we, 
of  the  episcopal  communion  here,  have  enjoyed  greater  ease 
and  liberty  as  to  the  exercise  of  our  religion  since  her  majesty^s 
happy  accession  to  the  crown,  than  we  did  before,  especially 
since  her  gracious  letters  to  our  privy  council  in  our  favour. 
You  had  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  have  produced  the 
desired  effect  But  alas !  sir,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  presbytery,  which  ever  grows  more  insolent  the  more 
power  it  obtains,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  till  it  has  crushed 
its  opposers  into  an  impossibility  of  attempting  any  thing 
against  it.  They  thought  they  had  gained  this  object,  as  in 
a  great  measure  they  had,  after  their  establishment  in  the  last 
reign,  and  seeing  no  enemy  but  what  was  perfectly  under 
their  feet,  they  began  to  abate  of  their  former  rigour;  and  we 
had,  though  not  a  toleration,  yet  such  a  sort  of  connivance, 
that  we  kept  our  private  religious  meetings  without  much  dis- 
turbance, except  now  and  then,  just  to  shew  us  that  we  were 
in  their  power.  But  no  sooner  was  her  majesty  upon  the 
throne  than  they  conceived  new  apprehensions  and  jealousies; 
and  all  her  majesty^s  gracious  assurances  to  them  of  preserv- 
ing and  continuing  their  presbyterian  constitution  made  no 
impression  at  all  upon  them. 

"  At  the  first  meetings  of  their  provincial  synods,  after 
her  majesty's  accession,  they  framed  new  associations  and  co- 
venants for  the  more  complete  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  to 
which  they  engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  these  were 
published  by  boQi  the  provincial  synods  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow;  and  they  persecuted  some  of  the  most  temperate 
of  their  own  ministers,  who  had  neglected  to  subscribe  tliese 
new  covenants  and  associations,  whereby  they  have  now 
made  that  compulsory  which  at  first  they  pretended  was  vo- 
luntary. Their  new  covenant  is  the  same  with  the  old  one  *, 
but  more  broad  and  comprehensive.  I  must  tell  you  withal 
that  by  our  statutes,  yet  unrepealed,  it  is  high  treason  for  any 
subjects  to  enter  into  such  covenants  or  associations,  without 

*  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiz.  p.  123. 
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the  allowance  of  the  supreme  authority ;  bat  they  reckon  little 
of  these  matters.  Having  laid  this  foundation  they  proceeded 
to  put  their  resolutions  in  execution;  and  the  instmment  they 
made  use  of  was,  their  steady  allies  the  mob,  as  they  gave 
birth  to  their  former  rebellion. 

*^  They  chose  to  begin  the  rabbling  on  the  30th  of  January, 
that  they  might  shew  their  detestation  of  the  celebration  of 
the  memory  of  king  Charleses  martyrdom;  but  it  was  much 
more  detestable  to  them  now  that  they  saw  his  grand-daughter 
on  his  throne.  In  the  reign  of  king  William  the  church  was 
allowed  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles, 
without  any  other  molestation  than  *  their  flouting  at  us,*  and 
sometimes  calling  us  disaffected  to  the  govemment  for  doing 
of  it^  and  saying,  *  we  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon 
them.'  On  the  30th  of  January,  this  year,  they  raised  a  hi- 
deous mob  upon  us,  as  we  were  at  our  devotions  in  sir  John 
Beirs  house  in  Glasgow.  Sir  John  had  patriotically  appro- 
priated the  largest  room  in  his  house  as  a  chapel,  or  meeting, 
for  some  of  the  episcopalians  of  that  city,  in  which  as  many 
as  it  would  contain  regularly  assembled.  The  mob  attacked 
the  house,  threw  stones  in  at  the  windows  upon  the  congrega- 
tion, broke  open  the  doors,  and  fell  upon  them  with  sticks, 
whereby  many  were  dangerously  hurt.  They  bulHed  the  cler- 
gyman that  officiated,  although  he  was  well  afiected  towards 
the  govemment,  and  was  qualified  according  to  law,  and 
threatened  to  beat  him  severely  if  he  ventured  to  officiate 
again.  After  this  they  durst  no  more  meet  for  public  worship 
till  her  majesty's  letter  was  received  by  the  privy  council,  allow* 
ittg  the  episcopalians  liberty  of  conscience.  In  consequence 
of  this  grace,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who  had  taken  the 
oaths,  and  had  qualified  himself,  was  sent  firom  Edinburgh  to 
officiate  in  the  meeting  in  sir  John  Bell's  house;  and,  besides, 
he  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  the  lord  chancellor  to  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  ordering  them  to  protect  him.  The 
congregation  met  again  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  March,  but  in- 
stead of  protection,  we  were  more  furiously  assaulted  than 
before ;  many  were  wounded,  among  whom  was  a  son  of  sir 
John  Bell;  his  house  was  broken  through,  and  his  very  gardes 
and  summer-house  destroyed,  even  to  the  rooting  up  and  break- 
ing of  the  trees,  &c. ;  the  ma^^trates,  who  were presbyteriaiu^ 
looking  on,  and  rather  eountenancing  than  suppressing  the 
rabble,  which  were  gathered  together  by  the  secret  imtigatioB 
(as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe)  of  these  magistrates  and 
the  presbyterian  ministers  from  several  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  in  the  country,  for  this  godly  work !     For  though  this 
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city  is  the  nest  and  chief  rendezvous  of  all  the  presb3*terian8 
in  Scotland)  vet  the  episcopal  party,  even  here,  are  the  most 
conriderable^hoih  for  quality  and  estates,  and  in  number  suffi- 
cient to  defend  themselves,  with  the  allowance  of  authority, 
against  the  insults  of  the  mob  of  this  place ;  therefore  they 
called  to  their  assistance  the  presbyterian  rabble  of  the  coun- 
try adjoining  I.'*  The  damage  to  property,  and  danger  to  the 
lives  of  the  clergyman  and  congregation,  w^ould  have  been 
much  greater,  had  not  lord  Kilmaurs  dispersed  the  mob  with 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  There  was  also  a  combination  of 
women  engaged  in  this  rabbling,  headed  by  a  virago  called 
Maggy  Steen,  or  Stephen,  who  were  regularly  marshalled,  and 
under  her  commana.  She  consulted  wiiti  the  presbyterian 
ministers  the  previous  night,  and  obtained  their  instructions 
how  to  proceed.  She  was  called  colonel,  and  her  party  the 
wkUe  Tegimeni;  they  assisted  greatly  at  the  first  rabbling  at 
the  Revolution,  and  they  had  been  kept  embodied  ever  since, 
to  let  loose  upon  the  episcopal  clergy  or  their  adherents.  T 
have,  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  from  eye-witnesses,  several  circum- 
stances of  these  women^s  cruelty,  that  cannot  be  told  for  the 
filthy  obscenity  of  them,  which  cost  one  of  the  clergy  theu 
preaching  his  life,  who  was  thus  treated  by  them  in  the  church, 
if  not  in  the  pulpit  *." 

On  receiving  notice  of  this  outrage  and  insult  to  their  au- 
thority, the  privy  council  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  sir  John  Bell,  and  to  be 
careful  to  prevent  similar  tumults  for  the  future.  The  magis- 
trates, however,  boldly  answered,  that  they  could  not  under- 
take to  protect  any  episcopal  clergyman  or  meeting-house ;  and 
they  never  made  any  reparation  to  sir  John  Bell  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  property.  "  And  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
privy  council  against  them  were  stopped  by  the  general  indem- 
nity at  that  time  granted  by  her  majesty,  wherein  she  was 
minded  to  except  these  rioters  at  Glasgow  in  such  open  con- 
tempt of  her  authority.  But  the  council's  hopes  of  overcom- 
ing them  by  coudescensions  and  over-goodness  did  prevail ; 
they  were  pardoned,  and  our  episcopal  meetings  have  ever 
siirce  been  totally  suppressed^. ^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  some  of  the  episcopalians  in 

>  Some  account  of  the  treatment  which  the  epiacopal  clergy  in  Scotland  have 
met  with  from  the  presbyterian  government,  since  her  majesty's  accession  to  the 
erown.  In  a  letter  from  a  genSeman  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  to  his  friend  in 
London ;  bearing  date  October  25,  1 703.  Cited  in  Appendix  to  The  Wolf  Stript 
of  his  Shepherd's  Clothing,  pp.  485-468. 

'  Rehearsal,  toI.  vi.  241 — ^Appendix  to  Cassandra. 

^  Some  account,  &c. 
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Glasgow  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  queen,  subscribed 
by  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  of  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal men  of  that  city,  "  both  for  interest  and  substance :" — 
^  The  humble  petition  of  the  heritors  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  sheweth, — ^Thatyour  majesty's  most 
loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  being  most  sensibly  afflicted,  and 
still  groaning  under  the  heavy  yoke  and  domination  of  pres- 
bytery, whereby  we  are  deprived  of  the  care  and  inspection  of 
our  pious  episcopal  pastors,  and  of  their  regular  and  holy 
administrations  amongst  us,  do,  in  all  humility,  implore  your 
majesty^s  compassion  for  ease  and  relief  to  our  consciences, 
by  allowing  us  to  invite  or  call  one  or  two  episcopal  ministers 
to  officiate  amongst  us,  and  grant  to  them  a  right  to  the  legal 
stipends  in  those  parishes  where  they  shall  serve;  that  so  they 
may  enjoy  the  comfort  of  true  pastors,  duly  and  canonically 
ordained  and  authorised,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  pure 
primitive  and  apostolical  churches,  to  bless  us  in  our  Lord 
and  Saviour^s  name;  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  devotions  to 
God;  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  administer  the  sacraments 
unto  us,  of  which  we  conceive  ourselves  now  deprived,  by  the 
pretended  ministry  of  such  men,  who  (as  we  believe)  have  no 
true  mission  or  authority  for  exercising  the  aforesaid  sacred 
functions.     King  Charles  II.,  of  blessed  memory,  in  the  year 
1669  and  afterwards,  did  grant,  even  to  presbyterians  and 
their  preachers,  under  the  legal  established  episcopal  govera- 
ment,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  we  now  humbly  address  for, 
although  they  were  equally  enemies  to  himself  as  to  the  mo- 
narchy :   and  therefore  we  humbly  presume  your  majesty  will 
prove  no  less  favourable  and  gracious  to  us,  your  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects  in  this  city,  who  are  true  and  hearty  well- 
wishers  to  your  majesty,  to  our  ancient  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  to  your  most  serene  royal  family.     In  granting  this 
our  humble  and  earnest  desire  and  petition,  your  majesty  will 
afford  great  ease  to  our  consciences,  and  true  comfort  to  our 
souls;  and  oblige  us  more  and  more  to  pray  for  your  mqesty^s 
long  life,  and  happy  and  glorious  reign  over  us;  and  that  God 
may  preserve  your  most  ancient  and  royal  family  in  honour, 
greatness,  and  prosperity,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  »i- 
dureth." 

There  was  no  notice  taken  of  this  petition,  for  the  presby- 
terian  faction  altogether  misrepresented  Scottidi  affain  to  the 
queen,  and  suffered  her  only  to  know  what  they  chose  she 
should  know.  The  author  above  cited,  says — ^^  And  though 
we  have  had  no  redress,  we  do  not  in  the  least  impute  it  to  l^r 
majesty,  being  fully  assured  of  her  goodwill  and  favour  to- 
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wards  ug»  Imttotheneeesrityof  herafrain,a]idtheb<ddinio« 
lence  of  the  presbyterian  faction,  in  not  only  disobeyingy  but 
despising  and  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  her  royal  autho- 
rity, signified  in  her  gracious  letters  on  our  behalf  to  her  privy 
council  here.  And  we  know  that  one  great  end  they  propose 
to  themselres  in  this  is,  that  they  may  appear  more  cotmder- 
mble  than  really  they  are,  especially  to  the  court  of  England, 
where,  we  fear,  they  are  not  truly  represented/'  The  act  in 
the  last  session  of  parliamefit,  which  made  it  high  treason  for 
any  to  speak,  act,  or  write  in  defence  of  episcopacy,  or  against 
presbyterian  government  in  the  church,  enabled  them  to  repre* 
sent  Uieir  puty  as  superior  in  the  parliament,  and  conse* 
quently  in  the  nation.  That  act  was  carried  ^*  by  trick  and 
surprise;'^  but  the  real  superiority  of  the  episcopal  members 
was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the  great  majorities,  and  ^  the 
great  contempt,**  with  which  several  bills  were  thrown  out, 
Uiough  supported  by  the  whole  presbyterian  strength,  and  by 
the  ministers  of  state,  '*  wherein  it  was  designed  to  have  en- 
tailed presbytery  upon  us  to  succeeding  generations.  And  the 
mortification  which  the  faction  received  bv  this  does  tax  ex- 
eaed  the  triumidi  thepr  made  in  the  artifice  of  some  (firom  whom 
we  did  not  expect  it),  whereby  they  gained  the  oUier;  and 
will  now  find  it  more  difficult  to  impose  upon  us  in  the  like 
manner.** 

Thb  writkb  adds :  *^  however,  this  is  no  small  article  of  our 
oppresmon,  that  we  had  utterly  defeated,  and  even  silenced, 
tibe  writers  of  the  presbyterians,  particularly  by  the  labours  of 
the  learned  author  of  the  Cyprianic  age  •  .  .  our  adversaries 
now  take  refuge  in  the  brackkun  $eaUare^  and  bring  the  only 
remaining  argument  that  they  have  left,  which  is,  hi|^  treason 
against  those  that  shall  write  or  speak  any  more  against  them, 
lliis  is  some  degrees  beyond  the  Spanish  Inquisition !  set  for- 
ward by  the  patrons  of  christian  liberty  and  toleration !  [and 
by  men  of  tender  consciences]  as  we  are  told  they  represent 
themselves  to  you  in  England.  Since  this  act  was  passed^ 
they  have  run  on  more  violently  to  persecute  us  in  all  places. 
Where  their  numbers  are  superior,  (which  is  in  very  few  parts 
of  Scotland),  they  mob  us;  and  where  the  presbyterians  are 
too  weak  in  any  parish,  they  call  in  their  fellows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  to  fall  upon  us.  And  where  the  episcopal 
party  are  so  strong  (as  they  are  in  most  places),  that  even  this 
will  not  dot  then  they  bring  processes  from  the  privy  council 
pursuant  to  the  law,  against  our  clergy  who  officiate  for  ua,. 
and  as  many  of  the  laity  as  they  can  reach :  wherein  they  are 
mightily  encouraged  and  assisted  by  our  present  lord  ad  vojcate 

vol,,  in.  4  p 
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[Stewart  of  Coltness],  whose  office  is  tantamount  to  that  of 
the  attorney-general  in  England.  We  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner  at  Stirling  (where  our  minister  was  imprisoned) ; 
at  Dundee;  in  the  parish  of  Kinnaird;  in  Old  and  New  Aber- 
deen (where  the  tenth  man  is  not  presbyterian) ;  in  the  town 
of  Elgin ;  of  Haddington ;  at  Kilmadock,  in  the  shire  of  Fife, 
where  four  of  our  eminent  clergymen  were  turned  out ;  and 
several  other  places  I  could  name,  but  that  you  know  them 
not ;  in  all  of  which  the  episcopal  people  are  far  superior  to 
the  presbyterian.  In  some  of  these,  the  churches,  now  in 
possession  of  the  presbyterians,  were  almost  wholly  deserted, 
and  our  episcopal  meetings  crowded ;  which  has  raised  their 
spleen  against  us.** 

In  conclusion,  he  says — *^  We  were  assured  here,  that  her 
majesty  had  declared  she  would  not  transfer  the  revenues  of 
the  bishoprieks  here  (which  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown 
since  the  abolition  of  episcopacy),  to  any  other  use  than  the 
support  of  the  surviving  bishops  amongst,  and  of  the  de- 
prived episcopal  clergy,  who  have  suffered  great  hardships, 
and  now  more  than  before ;  and  that  her  majesty  has  given 
orders  to  this  purpose.  But  if  any  such  were  given,  tkey  have 
not  been  observed :  on  the  contrary,  care  has  been  taken  that 
all  the  bishops^  rents  have  been  applied  to  other  useSy  in  pen- 
sions to  one  and  another,  &c. ;  so  that  her  royal  bounty  is 
totally  defeated :  and  the  common  report  of  her  gracious  in- 
tentions towards  the  bishops  and  clergy  has  withdrawn  the 
assistance  of  many  [to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
that  had  been  commenced  in  June,  1690,]  which  they  before 
afforded  to  the  clergy,  now  in  a  miserable  condition.  I  have 
told  you  the  naked  state  of  the  case.  We  beg  your  prayers,  and 
those  of  all  good  men,  for  us.  And  we  beseech  God,  that  you 
in  England  may  never  feel  the  dreadful  weight  of  presbytery  ^ 
under  which  we  now  ffroan^.^^ 

1704. — On  the  19th  of  January  a  solemn  fast  was  observed 
in  England,  on  account  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms  of 
wind  and  lightning,  that  happened  about  midnight  of  the  26th 
of  November  last  year,  that  ever  was  known,  either  in  the 
memory  of  the  living  or  on  record.  The  wind  blew  from 
West-south-west,  with  such  violence  that  it  unroofed  many 
houses  and  churches,  tlirew  down  the  spires  of  several  steeples, 
stacks  of  chimneys,  and  tore  up  by  the  roots  whole  groves 
of  trees.  The  leads  of  some  churches  and  public  buildings 
were  rolled  up  like  scrolls  of  parchment,  and  several  vessels, 

1  Some  Account  of  the  Treatment,  &c.  App.  Wolf  Stript,  469-491. 
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boats,  and  bar^s,  were  sunk  in  the  Thames.  The  royal  navy 
sustained  immense  damage ;  nine  line-of-battle  ships  were 
wrecked  upon  the  coast,  besides  many  smaller  vessels  of  war 
and  merchant  ships,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  sea- 
men perished.  Many  people  were  killed  in  their  beds  by  the 
falling  of  their  houses,  and  among  these  were  the  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Richard  Kiddar  and  his  lady ;  and  many 
miraculous  escapes  were  made.  It  pleased  God  that  this 
dreadful  hurricane  was  not  universal ;  for  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  escaped  its  fury  ^  \ 

I  CANNOT  discover  when  the  lord  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
was  liberated  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  casUe ;  but  Lock- 
hart  introduces  him  about  this  time  as  having  gone  to  London 
at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry, ''  to  avouch  to  the 
lories  and  the  church  party  in  England,  the  duke's  inclinations  to 
serve  and  protect  the  tories  and  the  church  party  in  Scotland^.'* 
He  says  the  archbishop  lived  privately  after  the  llevolution ; 
but  he  gives  him  a  very  bad  private  character,  aud  even  calls  his 
grace  a  ^'  renegade ;"'  an  account  which  seems  too  highly  tinc- 
tured with  political  venom  to  be  tnie.  His  grace  solicited 
queen  Anne  to  bestow  the  bishops'  rents,  which  had  been 
sacrilegiously  seized  by  the  crown  afler  the  Revolution,  upon 
the  impoverished  bishops  and  the  starving  clergy ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  been  successful,  if  Lockhart  may  be  be- 
lieved. I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  his  allegation, 
because  it  is  well  known  th^t  the  miseries  of  the  clergy  were 
not  at  all  alleviated,  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  received 
80  large  a  sum  as  he  specifies.  He  alleges  that  the  archbishop 
received  a  grant  of  £400  per  annum ;  aud  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen.  At  this  time,  a  plot,  which  Lockhart  calls 
"'a  sham-plot,"  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  a  French  force 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  made  a  great  noise,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  English  parliament^. 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  16th  of  March  ; 
William,  lord  Ross,  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  they 
chose  Thomas  Wilkie  for  their  moderator.  The  queen^s  letter 
presents  nothing  particular,  but  her  recommendation  to  plant 
vacant  churches,  to  observe  calmness  and  unanimity  in  their 
proceedings,  and  to  avoid  all  unseasonable  debates.  The  only 
transaction  in  this  Assembly  that  concerns  the  object  of  this 
work  was,  ^^  An  Act  approving  the  Actings  and  Proceedings 

I  Salmon's  Chron.  i.  328. — Boyer's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  100. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  87. 

'  Lockhart 's  Memoirs,  87,  88. — Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  602. 
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of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  anno  1703."  In 
which  di^  say,  '^the  whole  actings,  pioceedings,  and  concta- 
sions  ...  do  evidence  mnch  wiiMlom,  prudcaace,  zeal,  and 
diligence  •  .  .  and  IfaeiefiMe  this  Assembly,  by  an  tmanimoas 
vote,  did,  and  hereby  do,  ratify  and  approve  the  wkole  actings, 
proceedings,  and  conclusions  of  the  said  commission  .... 
and  the  moderator  gave  them  the  thanks  of  this  Assembly  for 
their  good  service  done  to  this  chorch  K^  By  this  act  th^ 
made  Meldrum*s  lemonsttance  against  toleration,  which  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  motion,  the  approved  measove  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  body,  and  gave  an  indii^utable  proof  of  their 
intc^rance  in  principle,  and  of  their  determination  to  aufEer  no 
other  religioiis  body  to  exist  where  they  have  the  p<»wer  and 
the  opportmiity  to  prevent  them.  Their  answer  to  her  ma* 
jesty's  letter  was  a  mere  echo  of  it ;  yet  HetheringUm  exalt- 
ingly  picks  oot  the  following  ^  significant  passage,"  as  he  calls 
]l— ^  we  are  now  i^;ain,  with  your  majesty's  countenance  and 
favour,  met  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  national 
Assembly."  Party  spirit  alone  could  have  made  any  thing  of 
this  passage,  which  appears  highly  proper  and  decorous. 
There  is  no  one  will  doubt  that  they  met  in  Christ's  name, 
else  they  had  not  been  even  professedly  a  christian  meeting; 
but  Christ's  presence  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  meeting 
having  been  permitted  by  the  queen's  countenance  and  fevour. 
But  Hetherington  meant  to  insinuate  that  this  was  an  act  of 
defiance  to  the  crown,  to  which  nothing  in  the  letter  gives  the 
least  countenance.  There  had,  however,  been  some  demur  at 
court  to  permit  the  future  meetingsof  assemblies ;  for  in  aletler 
fiiom  the  earl  of  Seafield  to  Mr.  Caistares,  whose  influence  at 
court  ceased  with  the  life  of  king  William,  there  is  a  clause 
that  strongly  indicates  the  queen's  repugnance  to  their  meeting. 
His  lordship  says,  **  I  still  hope  and  wish  that  this  may  be  a 
calm  and  moderate  assembly ;  and  if  needless  questions  be 
not  brought  in,  I  believe  that  assemblies,  for  the  future,  nrnf 
meet  with  as  great  facility  as  they  did  in  king  IVilliam's 
time »." 

Mb«  Stirling  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brovin,  minister 
of  Glasgow,  to  this  purpose.  "  Upon  Sunday  last,  Mr.  John 
Hepburn  preached  and  baptized  within  four  miles  of  this 

Elace ;  there  was  a  great  conflueoce  of  people  from  the  neigh- 
ouring  parishes,  and  he  has  appointed  a  meeting  next  Sab- 
bath, wiUiin  a  mile  of  this  town,  his  design  being  to  raise  a 
schism  in  this  kirk,  and,  I  fear,  is  set  upon  this  way  by  the 

>  AcU  of  AMemblr,  Mtnon  xi.  p.  331.        ^  Cantant'  State  Papcn,  785. 
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enemies  of  Christ's  kingdoniy  thoagfa  it  is  like  he  is  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  it.     But  I  wish  the  rererend  Assembly  would 
take  a  speedy  way  to  extinguish  this  flame,  lest,  as  a  fire 
kindled  in  one  corner  of  a  city  consumes  the  whole,  it  may 
bum  this  poor  church  to  ashes.**    This  letter  was  consideied 
an  able  production,  and  an  orerture  was  brought  in  to  put  their 
discipline  in  execution  against  this  Mr.  Hepburn,  who*  was 
causing  a  schism,  and  also  one  Macmillan,  whom  the  synod 
of  Glasgow  had  found  it  neoessanr  to  depose^.     After  this 
transaction  the  Assembly  nominated  and  instructed  Uieir  com- 
mission,  of  which  it  was  proposed  theX/ourteen  ministers  and 
seven  lay-elders  should  be  a  quorum.    Mr.  Foyers,  minister 
of  Stoneyhouse,  Lanarkshire,  hastily  observed  that  fourteen 
was  a  very  improper  and  unlucky  number,  for  there  had  once 
been  fourteen  biihope  in  this  kingdom.    This  observation  was 
reckoned  good  logic,  and  therefore  upon  this  grave  and  weighty 
consideration  the  number  was  made  fifteen.     In  the  evening 
meeting,  a  maHgnani  observer,  who  was  present,  says  they 
met  at  four  o'clock,  **  and,  after  a  good  sturdy  prayer,  we  fell 
to  our  synod  books,  and  upon  them  had  some  very  learned,  and 
one  very  odd  remark.  1.  ThesynodofArgyleorderedoneof  their 
presbyteries  to  separate  a  man  from  his  wife,  because  he  was 
married  by  a  husbandman  in  Lochabar,  albeit  they  had  co- 
habited as  man  and  wife  several  years.     2.  The  synod  of 
Moray  had  ordered  a  married  woman,  who  judicially 'confessed 
adultery,  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  slanderer  of  herself. 
These  two  cases  were  earnestly  pressed  by  some  to  be  veiy 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly ;  but  that  was 
shifted.    Tt  was  remarked  by  the  visiters  of  the  synod  books 
of  Aberdeen,  that  that  synod,  without  any  legal  proof  of  his 
having  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  had  ordered 
the  presbytery  of  Garrioch  and  Turriff  to  excommunicate  sum- 
manly  Mr.  Boss,  of  Rothiemay.    In  support  of  this  decision, 
Mr.  Hay,  the  minister  of  Byrse,  said  that  the  reason  why  the 
synod  had  proceeded  against  that  person  after  that  method, 
was,  because  he  was  a  very  debauched  and  profligate  man,  it 
being  most  certain  that  he  had  lain  with  five  several  women 
atone  aind  the  same  time^  and  that  all  the  five  proved  with  child, 
and  so  the  aforesaid  presbyteries  confessed  their  great  sin  with 
that  abominable  man^.^ 

The  aged  primate,  archbishop  Ross,  lived  in  Edinburgh  in 
a  private  manner,  and  there  are  no  accounts  extant  respecting 

^  Senlon  xUi.,  Mardi  SO. 

*  Lcflie's  Rcheamls,  ri.— Postscript  lo  CuMUidra,  p.  273-74. 
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his  latter  years ;  he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  Jane, 
*^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  at  Restalrig.'*  All  that  is 
now  known  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  who  concluded  the 
illustrious  line  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  the  present  episcopal  incum- 
bent of  that  city ,  and  of  whose  source  of  information  I  thankfully 
avail  myself.     The  primale^s  '*  daughter  Anne  married  lord 
Balmenno,  whose  son  Arthur  was  executed  for  being  out  with 
prince  Charles  in  1745.     1  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I 
wrote  to  a  venerable  Jacobite  lady,  a  descendant  of  the  arch- 
bishop through  another  line,  to  inquire  if  she  could  direct  me 
to  any  source  where  I  could  learn  more  concerning  him.    The 
following  is  an  extract  from  her  answer: — *  Arthur,  lord  Balme- 
rino,  his  grandson  and  nameson,  had  undertaken  to  be  the 
biographer  of  his  grace,  and  had  collected  all  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  purpose,  viz.  letters  fhim  the  prince  of  Orange, 
from  the  king  of  France,  from  prince  James,  the  bishops  of 
England  and  Ireland;  in  short,  all  the  great  names  of  the 
day ;  and  was  busied  with  a  talented  scholar  at  this  work,  when 
the  ill-fated  hero  of  CuUoden  cast   himself  into  Scotland. 
Now,  whether  these  documents  are  still  in  the  deposites  of  bis 
nearest  kin,  the  following  families — ^the  earl  of  Moray,  Balfour 
of  Femie,  Robertson  of  Inches,  John  Crawford  Aitkenson, 
sir  John  Malcolm  of  Grange, — I  know  not. — I  am  certain 
from  circumstances  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
fiscators ;  and  those  with  me,  (who  am  the  only  other  sur- 
viving branch  of  his  only  grand-daughter),  are  on  secular 
subjects,  wherein  the  archbishop  acted  as  a  trustee  for  properties 
once  in  oiur  family.     They  testify  to  the  rectitude  of  his  mind, 
and  his  excelleht  private  character ;  but  if  the  above  docn- 
ments  could  be  recovered,  they  would  be  at  once  interesting 
and  creditable  to  the  church ;  for  neither  threats  nor  favours 
could  tempt  those  good  men  to  cede  a  principle,  or  teach  others 
to  make  light  of  oaths  once  taken.    So  very  deeply  was  the  loss 
of  Arthur  of  Balmcrino  felt  by  the  whole  connection — ^for  he  was 
truly  amiable — that  the  half- finished  work  was  hushed  up  in  the 
awful  and  almost  unjust  catastrophe  which  severed  his  warm 
heart  from  our  widely  lamenting  family ;  and  thus  his  very 
purpose  was  quenched  in  his  blood,  and  was  a  subject  never 
touched  on,  unless  mentioned  as  one  of  his  last  employments 
by  those  now  passed  from  this  life  themselves,  but  whom  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  drink  to  his  memory  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth- day  with  much  affectionate  respect     I  would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  these  by-gone  griefs,  but  to  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  those  papers,  more  the  property  of 
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the  church  than  of  any  individual,  and  to  point  out  where 
they  may  be  sought*." 

The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  archbishops  have  been  in 
the  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles :  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, superior  in  order,  but  only  in  jurisdiction,  to  other  bishops. 
St.  Paul  invested  Timothy  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Titus  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  with  metropolitical  or  archiepiscopal 
powers,  as  it  has  been  very  distinctly  shewn  by  archbishop 
Sancroft,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  From  the  time  that  the 
bishoprick  was  translated  from  Abemelhy  to  St  Andrews, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Picts,  by  Kenneth  II.  till  the  episco-. 
pate  of  Patrick  Graham,  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  had 
precedence,  and  exercised  metropolitical  jurisdiction  over  the 
other  bishops.  When  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  archbishop 
of  York  made  pretensions  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Scottish 
church.  To  relieve  the  church  of  Scotland  from  this  unjust 
claim,  bishop  Graham  ^^  earnestly  entreated  the  pope  that  the 
metropolitan  authority  might  be  fixed  in  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drews; *  because  it  was  unjust  that  the  Scots  should  be 
obliged  to  look  to  the  archbishop  of  York  as  their  primate, 
when,  on  account  of  the  frequent  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  interruption  between 
their  churches.' "  The  pope  Sixtus  IV,  yielded  to  Graham's 
entreaty,  and  erected  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews  into  the 
archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  dignity  on  Sunday,  6th  KaL 
Sept.  1472.  ^^  But  not  only  did  the  pope  make  Graham  arch- 
bishop and  primate;  he  farther  bestowed  upon  him,  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  the  dignity  of  legatus  natuSy  and  upon 
himself,  personally,  the  still  higher  office  of  legatus  a  latere 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  with  full  power  to  correct  all 
abuses  in  the  church.^'  The  rank  of  Uie  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews  in  the  state  corresponded  to  that  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  England;  and  the  revenues  of  the  see  were 
very  considerable  before  the  Reformation,  at  which  time  it  was 
stripped  of  its  property  by  those  rapacious  nobles  whose  an- 
cestors had  formerly  delighted  to  honour  and  enrich  it^. 

Arthub  Ross  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious  line  of  arch- 
bishops who  bore  that  title,  among  whom  may  be  found  the 
sons  of  kings  and  of  nobles ;  indeed,  Patrick  Graham,  who  was 
the  first  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  the  grandson  of 
king  Robert  III.,  his  mother  being  the  lady  Mary  Stewart, 

1  History  of  St.  Andrews,  ii.  113,  lU. 

>  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  i«  pp.  230.233. 
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wbomanied  fint  the  ead  of  Angns;  aeeond,  sir  James  Ken* 
nedy,  of  Donmore;  thixd^  the  lord  Grafaanii  to  each  of  whom 
she  bore  two  sons.  James  Kennedy,  her  eldest  son  by  her 
second  mairiagey  was  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  immedialefy  be* 
fore  his  uterine  brother,  Patrick  Ghraham,  the  first  archbishop. 
The  lady  Manr  married  a  fonrth  husband,  to  whom  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  children  K  His  successors  in  the 
primacy  of  the  church  have  never  assumed  this  title,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  many  associations  attached  to 
it  that  aie  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  fidthful  among  their  subjects. 
Part  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  St  Andrews  is  now  callra  the 
diocese  of  Fife ;  but  why  the  title  of  that  diocese  alone  should 
be  changed,  which  is  amongst  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  is  not 
so  easy  to  account  for,  whilst  all  the  other  dioceses  retain  their 
original  designations.  The  office  of  Primui  is  now  electiTc^ 
and  may  be  held  by  any  of  the  bishops,  without  respect  to 
seniority  of  consecration  or  priority  of  see:  within  the  writer^s 
memory  it  has  been  held  by  the  bishops  respectively  of  Aber- 
deen, Brechin,  Edinburgh,  and  again  of  Aberdeen*  At  present, 
however,  the  Primu8  has  no  metxopolitan  jurisdiction,  but  is 
only  a  primus  inier  para.  The  following  is  the  canon  ^  regu- 
lating the  election  and  office  of  the  Primus  ^— 

**  Before  the  distinction  of  archbishop  was  introduced  into 
Scotland,  one  of  the  bishops  had  a  precedency  under  the  title 
of  Primus  Seatarum  episeopus  ;  and  the  episcopd  college 
having  for  a  century  past  adopted  the  old  form,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  that  the  bishops  shall,  without  respect  either  to  se- 
niority of  consecration  or  precedency  of  diocese,  choose  a 
Primus,  by  a  majority  of  vdces,  who  shall  have  no  other  pri- 
vilege among  the  bishops  but  Uie  right  of  convocating  and 
presiding;  and  that  expressly  under  the  following  restric- 
tions : — 1st,  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  notify  to  the  other 
bishops  the  reasons  of  his  calling  a  meeting,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  it ;  and  if  the  majority  shall  dissent,  as 
judging  either  the  reasons  insufficient,  or  the  time  or  place  im- 
proper, the  proposal  of  such  meeting  ^all  be  either  wholly  set 
aside,  or  the  time  or  place  altered,  as  shall  seem  to  them  most 
expedient.  2dly,  that  if  the  Primus  shall  at  any  time  refuse 
to  call  a  meeting  when  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
bishops  to  do  so  for  some  specified  purpose,  or  if  he  shall 
refuse  to  consecrate  or  sanction  the  consecration  of  a  priest, 
canonically  elected  to  a  vacant  diocese,  when  that  election 
shall  have  been  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  they 

^  Lfcm'f  Hittorf  of  St.  Aadrewi,  i.  219. 
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shall,  in  such  cases,  have  authority  to  meet  and  act  without 
him.  3dly,  that  the  Primus  thus  chosen  by  the  majority  is  to  con- 
tinue in  that  office  only  during  their  pleasure.  That  the  church 
may  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  by  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  Primus,  the  senior  bishop  shall  instantly 
succeed  to  his  powers,  until  a  majority  of  the  bishops  shall 
appoint  one  to  the  office  by  a  formal  deed  of  election  ^'^ 

The  subject  of  sacrilege  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in 
these  pages,  and  this  volume  cannot  be  better  concluded  than 
in  citing  the  words  of  Mr.  Lyon,  in  his  article  shewing  the 
**  punishment  of  sacrilege^  within  the  bounds  of  one  single 
diocese.  "  The  following  examples,"  he  says,  "  selected 
from  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  according  to  its  boundaries 
before  the  Reformation  [which  comprehended  the  modem  dio- 
cese of  Edinburgh],  will  corroborate  the  general  doctrine  con- 
tended for  throughout  this  work,  that  sacrilege  has  ever  been 
punished  in  the  present  l\fe^  and  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  male 
issue.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  numerous 
families  and  individuals  to  whom  the  church  lands,  or  portions 

of  them,  were  granted  at  and  after  the  Reformation 

I  know  that  in  this  sceptical  age,  or  '  enlightened,"  as  some 
consider  it,  many  will  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  I 
contend  for.  They  will  allege  that  failures  in  male  issue  have 
happened,  and  do  constantly  happen,  to  families  who  have  not 
been  contaminated  with  sacrilege.  No  doubt  tliis  is  true,  but 
I  believe  that  a  very  great  difference  wiU  be  found  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  that  what  is  the  nUe  in  the  one  case,  is  the  except 
turn  in  the  other.  But  not  to  enter  on  this  inquiry  here,  I 
will  content  myself  with  quoting  sir  Henry  Spelman  on  Sacri- 
lege, who  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1616  he  described  a  circle 
on  the  map  of  Norfolk  which  comprehended  a  given  number 
of  gentlemen's  seats  and  the  lands  of  as  many  dissolved  re- 
ligious houses.  The  succession  in  the  former  had  continued 
uninterrupted  for  many  generatipns,  whereas  the  latter  had 
changed  owners  *  four,  five,  or  six  times,  not  only  by  fall  of 
issue  or  ordinary  sale,  but  very  often  by  grievous  accidents 

and  misfortunes.' Even  they  who  first  obtained  the 

church  lands  had  seldom  much  enjoyment  from  them.  Their 
revenue  generally  arose  from  various  detached  properties  re- 
mote from  each  other,  which  it  was  both  difficult  and  expen- 

1  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  as  revised, 
amended,  and  enacted  by  an  Eccleeiaatical  Synod,  holden  for  that  purpose  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  day  of  Au£;ust,  and  continued  by  adjournment  till  the 
6th  of  September  inclusive,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  mdccczxztiii.  Canon  ii. 
pages  10-11. 
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sive  to  collect  Many  of  the  smaller  rents  they  could  not  col- 
lect at  ally  owing  to  the  disorder  of  the  times,  or  the  unwilliDg- 
ness  of  the  lessee  to  pay  to  an  unknown  and  perhaps  rigid 
layman  what  he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  pay  to  a  libe- 
ral and  indulgent  monastery.  And  out  of  this  rcdaced  rere- 
nue,  pensions  had  often  to  be  paid  to  certain  court  favourites, 
who  had  had  interest  previously  to  secure  them.  Thus  it 
happened  that  what  was  thought  at  first  to  be  a  valuable  prize, 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  rather  a  source  of  disquietude  and 
disappointment  than  a  substantial  benefit.  This  was  the  first 
punishment  of  sacrilege.  I  would  remark  farther,  that  the 
inference  I  deduce  by  no  means  involves  a  defence  of  papal 
abuses,  but  merely  that  what  has  been  solemnly  granted  to 
Gcd  cannot  be  takin  away  from  Him  without  sin  and  punish- 
ment.** 

Mr.  Lyon  Uien  proceeds  to  establish  this  general  doctrine 
by  a  multitude  of  instances  of  the  visitation  of  heaven  in  this 
world  on  their  impiety.  He  then  continues : — ^*  These  are 
only  a  few  out  of  the  many  examples  that  might  be  given, 
even  in  Scotland,  of  the  ^visitation'  of  heaven  ^  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation*  of  those  that  have  committed  the 
crime  of  sacrilege.  I  have  looked  into  the  history  of  the 
other  commendators  of  abbey  lands  in  Scotland,  and  I  find 
that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  a  similar  or  worse  fate  beftl 
them.  And  with  respect  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  bouse  of 
Stuart,  who,  by  diverting  these  lands  from  their  legitimate 
purpose,  were  participes  crimims^  and  of  W^illiam  111.,  who 
annexed  the  Scottish  bishops*  revenues  to  the  crown,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  disasters  of  all  kinds,  and  extinction 
of  issue  which  marked  their  final  destiny.  I  will  now  finish 
this  article  with  quoting  the  words  which  the  marquis  of 
Strafford  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  immediately  before  his 
execution : — *  I  charge  you  never  to  meddle  with  the  revenues 
of  the  church ;  for  the  curse  of  God  will  follow*  all  who 
do!'**> 

'  Ljon*s  Hbt.  of  St.  Andrews,  App.  ii.  pp.  400-406. 
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